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PREFACE. 


N^uMERous  works  on  the  elementary  principles  of 
Botany,  and  many  of  them  very  excellent  pro- 
ductions, have  been  published,  both  in  tins  coun- 
try and  on  the  continent,  within  the  last  twenty 
years:  and,  by  pointing  out  the  mode  of  inves* 
tigating  the  laws  of  v^^etable  life^  have  done 
much  to  remove  an  objection  to  the  study  of  Bo- 
tanical science,  which  had  long  prevailed,  ^  that 
^^  it  is  a  pursuit  that  amuses  the  foncy  and  ex- 
'^  ercises  the  memory,  without  improving  the  mind 
*'  or  advancing  any  real  knowledge  •.**  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  publication  of  a  new 
work  on  this  subject  may  require  some  apology; 
and  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing Lectures  before  the  public,  had  I  not  ac* 
cidentally  met  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  them^ 

*-  White's  Nat.  Hut.  of  Selbwne,  Svo.  London,  1822,  voL 
ii.  p.  38. 
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as  they  were  delivered  to  my  pupils^  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  Reflecting,  therefore, 
that  any  peculiar  theories  connected  with  vege- 
table physiology,  which  I  had  taught,  and  of 
which  little  more  than  outlines  had  been  sketched 
for  the  class-room,  were  likely  to  be  much  mis- 
represented, and  even  that  many  of  the  facts 
taken  from  authors  might  be  misstated,  justice  to 
my  reputation  required  that  I  should  rather  pub- 
lish my  own  opinions,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
their  getting  into  the  press  in  a  mutilated  condi- 
tion. In  revising  my  manuscript,  however,  for 
this  purpose,  I  found  that  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject opened  before  me,  that  one  investigation  led 
on  to  another;  and  that  a  frequent  appeal  to  Na^ 
ture  forced  me  to  reject  much  of  what  I  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  truth ;  so  that  the  work  im- 
perceptibly extended  far  beyond  the  limits  I  had 
allotted  to  it;  and,  now,  retains  little  more  than 
the  name  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Original 
Lectures. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  forms  and 
the  anatomy  of  those  organs  which  are  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  the  preservation  of  the  vege- 
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table  individual;  atid^  although  it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  enter  folly  into  the  explanation  oi  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fonctions  of  these  organic 
structures,  yet,  much  of  physiology  has  been  in- 
troduced, both  to  illustrate  the  descriptions,  and 
to  relieve  the  drjnxess  of  the  anatomical  details. 
The  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  oi  struc- 
ture, win  be  folly  perceived  in  the  perusal  of  the 
physiological  discussiouB  which  are  intended  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume.  I  trust 
that  the  plan  of  iUustratiog  the  descriptions 
by  the  introduction  of  cuts  into  the  body  of  the 
letter-press,  will  be  found  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  student;  and  that  the  engraved  plates, 
although  not  all  of  equal  merit  in  point  oi  execu- 
tion, will,  nevertheless,  be  found  sufficient  for 
conveying  correct  ideas  of  those  parts,  which, 
fix>m  their  minuteness,  are  necessarily  microscopic 
objects. 

As  an  apology  for  errors  which  may  be  detected 
in  the  volume,  I  might  plead  the  interruptions^ 
anxieties,  and  unremitting  duties  of  very  exten- 
ave  professional  occupations ;  but,  as  I  am  aware 
that  no  author  is  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of 
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the  public  against  his  inclinatioti,  and  until  he 
declares  himself  prepared  for  trial,  I  do  not 
think  such  circumstances  valid  reasons  for  lenity 
or  favour.  The  work,  therefore,  is  published  with- 
out any  claim  of  indulgence,  but  with  a  convic- 
tion, that,  although  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  the  doctrines  it  contains,  yet,  if  it  have 
merit,  that  its  faults  will  be  lightly  handled;  and 
if  it  be  undeserving  of  approbation,  that  even 
the  countenance  of  the  learaed  body,  under  whose 
patronage  it  is  sent  forth,  cannot  alter  the  sen* 
tence  which  Justice  should  dictate. 


ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON, 


91,  Sloane  Street, 
May  30,  18@2* 
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b  2 
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display  the  vascular  bundles. 
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bulb :  a,  the  stem  of  the  present  year's  flower;  b,  the  young 
bulb;  *c.c.  fragments  of  the  scales  of  the  parent  bulb; 
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the  bMe  of  the  Item;  e.  theimuMr;  d,  theenbfyeEhvlb; 
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6,  7.  Bulbs  of  Hyadnthns  arienUUe:  a.  the  body  of  the  bnlb ; 

b,  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  overlap  one  another;  c. 
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3.  A.    A  transverse  slice  of  tiie  stem  of  Tiigridia  fsesnis,  of 

the  natoral  sine:  B.  a  portion  oftiie  same sagatfed.  (p. 
294). 

4.  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  scape  of  Typha  Imt^Mu  (p. 

204). 

5.  A.    A  transyerse  sUce  of  the  stem  of  Allina  «•%•    B* 

a  portion  of  the  above  dice  magnified;  «.  tlie  cnlis;  4. 
vascular  bundles:  C.  a  magnified  vertical  section  of  the 
above:  a.  the  cutis;  h  vascular  cords ;  e.e.  eelfailarnwt> 
ten  D.  the  natural  siae  of  the  part,  of  wMeh  C.  is  oae 
balf^  highly  magnified. 

6.  Portion  of  a  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Juncna  eeiyls 

merahUy  highly  magnified ;. «•  the  pith;  h  the  cortex;  r.dL 
bundles  of  spiral  vessels ;  e.  air  cells  dividing  tiie  vaaenlar 
cords ;  /.  bundles  of  proper  vessels,  finming  tiie  strim  on 
the  surface  of  the  stem;  $.$,  lacun» between  the  eortns 
and  the  pith. 

7.  Section  of  a  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Hippurisvid||ari#y 

highly  magnified:  a.  the  exterior  (Mr  ceHular  part;  h.  the 
centre,  which  is  vascular;  c.  an  uncoiled  vesseL 

a  A.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  eulm  of  Tritieom  •ilisw, 
slightly  magnified.  B.  a  vertical  section  of  oae  side  of 
the  tube,  highly  magnifled:  «.  kmgitndinal  eells»  ondertto 
epidermis;  h.  the  pith;  e.  a  spiral  vessel.  C.  a  transveiae 
section  of  a  portion  of  the  above  slice,  highly  magnified : 
a.  the  cutis;  h,c.  vascular  bundles,  (p.  301). 

9.  Vertical  section  of  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  Tradescantin 
virgimea:  a.  a,  a,  a.  a,  a,  a.  vascular  cords;  h.h,  fragments  of. 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  in  this  plant  is  sheathing. 
b4 
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Fig.  10.  A  small  portion  of  tbe  above,  highly  magnified,  to  display 
the  nature  of  the  vessels:  a.  the  kind  of  sheath  in  which 
the  rings  forming  the  vessels,  h.  b.  b.  are  enclosed. 

11.  The  articulation  of  the  culm  pf  Tiiticum  astivum  split:    a, 

the  lower  joint  terminating  in  a  sheathing  leaf;  b.  the 
new  joint  (p.  300). 

12.  The  cuticle  of  the  culm  of  Triticum  ttstivum,  to  demonstrate 

its  respiratoiy  pores,  (p.  302). 

.  13*  The  cuticle  of  Juncus  eanfflomeratus:  a*  a.  portions  which 
cover  the  striae,  and  which  are  devoid  of  respiratory  pores ; 
b.  portion  between  the  strise  thickly  studded  with  pores, 
(p.  302). 

14.  Transverse  slice  of  an  apple  twig  (copied  from  Mr.  Knight's  . 

plate  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions) ;  a,  tbe  bark ;  b,  the 
alburnum  or  young  wood;  c,  the  pith. 

15.  A  terminal  twig  of  iEsculus  Hippocastanum  split  down  the 

middle;  a.  the  pith;  b.  the  wood;  c.  the  cortex;  d,e,  buds 
or  gems ;  /.  gf.  tbe  bases  of  the  petioles  of  two  leaves, 
which  are  cut  o£f ;  A.  t.  cords  of  vessels  connecting  the  pe- 
tiole with  the  stem ;  k.  terminal  leaf  bud.  (p.  316.) 

PLATE   VI. 

2.  A.  A  thin  transverse  slice  of  a  twig  of  i£sculus  Uippocas-- 
tanum:  B.  the  dark-coloured  .portion  of  the  slice  A,  sepa-' 
rated,  and  very' highly  magnified;  a.  the  cuticle;  b.  ex- 
terior layer  of  tiie  6%Hular  integument;  c.  interior  layer  of 
the  cellulhr  integument;  d,  vascular  layer  of  the  cortex 
e,  liber ;  «  albtimum  in  its  first  stage ;  /.  perfect  wood ;  g,  a 
divergent  layer;  A.  large  vessels  of  the  wood;  t.  medullary 
sheath;  A.  pith.  (p.  31^-406). 

d.  A  transverse  slice  of  a  twig  of  Sambucus  nigra  in  tbe  first 
year  of  its  growth,  (p.  336).  '  ^  ^ 

4.  Slice  of  a  two  years'  old  branch  of  Sambucus  nigra,  (p.  336). 

5.  Slice  of  a  three  years'  old  branch  of  Sambucus  nigra,  (p. 

336). 
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Vig.€.  liongitBdiiialieetmof  mpofflmicf  theataM,  wmi 
o£  Sambiwas  mifrm;  «.  tbtb  vpper  p«t  tf  Ae 
wlnoiie.tii6pia,oooqpeitheewlie;  4.  thetevKh;  li.  ito 
pith;  e.  the  wood  pfodooed  hf  tiie  hut h;  /./.  two  ahor- 
tnrebadfl.  (p.308). 

7.  A  vertical  sectioa  of  the  daik  pertmi  of  A.  %.  9.:  «.  the 
cortex,  tennstiiig o^  1.  theestide;  9.  the edMar hrtcg** 
meat;  3.  the  Taacalar  layer,  in  which  the  chancter  of  the 
proper  yessds  is  displajed ;  Mid,  4.  the  liher  or  iaaer  haik ; 
h.  the  half-orgamBcd  alhnmom;  r.  to  A  the  perfect  wood, 
conaistini^  of  5.5.&.  sobm  ponms,  others  entife  sbmO  vaa- 
sds;  ande.  laife  poroos  Tcssels  (p.  33S);  A  to  e.  the  mo- 
dnllary  sheath,  oontaiBiag 7.7.7.  spiral  vgsadi,  andSoh- 
kMig.poroascdls;  e.  to/.  pi&;  •  •  fragoMBU  of  the  cds 
of  a  divergent  layer,  (p.  390— -4i06>. 

8.  A.  Fragment  of  a  transverse  slice  of  the  trank  of  aa  oM 
elder  tree:  B.  the  same  Idghi/magiiified;  «.«.«.«.  veascb 
of  the  concentric  layers  ;  k.  k.  h.  the  coneentijc  layers; 
e.e.e.  the  diTergmt  layers. 

9.  Longitudinal  slice,  fimn  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  which  was  fand 
down  to  root;  a.  the  {nth;  h.  last  year's  wood;  r.  the  pre- 
sent year's  wood  in  its  alharaoos  state ;  e.  a  root  piotiaded 
from  the  albomom. 

10.  A.  Portion  of  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  an  old  stem  of  8y- 

linga  vulgwru:  B.  the  same  highly  magmfied;  «.vario«s 
layers  of  catide,  the  Innermost  only  of  which  retains  its 
vitality  (p.  321);  h,h.  figneons  layers;  t.t,  faurge  veascb 
between  the  ligneoQS  layers;  A  alburaom.    - 

11.  Twig  of  Jaglans  re^  split  to  show  the  diaphragau  whieh 

constitate  its  pith. 

PLATE  Vn. 

1.  A.  Magailied  view  of  the  embryon  lea^bad,  hi  Syiinga  r«l- 
ifarit:  n.  the  gem;  h.  the  lacerated  base  of  tte  fiwtstalk  of 
the  removed  leaf:  B.  the  natural  siae  of  the  above;  c.  the 

gem.  (p.  384). 
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Fig. 3.  Longitiidiiial  secdoii  of  iig.  1. :  a.  seetioB  of  oneof  the  lobes 
of  the  embiyoB  bud;  b»  base  of  the  ^petiole;  c.  apart  of 
the  stem;  d,  spiral  "vessds  altering  the  petiole;  /.  liber; 
9. if.  pitti ;  t.  albunmm.  (p.  366). 

3.  Transverse  section  of  fig.  1:  a.  the  embiyon  bud;  e.  liber; 

if.  albuminn ;  e.  pith.  (p.  386). 

4.  None. 

<^  Wedge  cut  from  the  trank  of  a  lilac  tree  twenty  years  old : 
a.  a  bud  not  yet  completely  developed ;  h.  one  fully  de- 
veloped :  both  originated  in  the  first  year's  growth  of  the 
part  (p.  382). 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  bod  of  Syringa  vdE^wm,  cut  in 

antonm :  a.  rudiment  of  the  pith  of  the  embryon  branch ;  h, 
alburnum  of  the  embryon  brandi ;  e.  e.  e.  scales  of  the  bud ; 
d.  the  germ;  e.  cicatrix  of  the  fallen  leaf;  /.  rudiments  of 
spiral  vessels;  g,  the  cortex;  A.  the  alburnum;  t.  the  me- 
dullary sheath ;  and  A.  the  medulla  of  the  twig  bearing  the 
bud.  (p.  387). 

7.  A.  Transverse  section  of  a  branch  t>f  Philadelphus  eorwM- 

riiUy  eight  years  old:  m.h.e.  buds  just  developed,  but  the 
origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  first  year's  growth  of 
the  branch  (p.  392).  B.  a  portion  of  the  two  innennost 
ligneous  circles  of  A,  highly  magnified :  a.h,e,  the  tracks 
of  the  buds  conjoined,  and  connected  with  the  medulla  of 
the  branch. 

8.  Wedge  from  the  trunk  of  a  Lilac,  ten  years  old:  e.  a  blighted 

bud. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  bud  of  Lilac,  three  weeks  after  the 

protrusion  of  the  branch  on  which  it  is  seated:  a.  the  em- 
bryon of  the  future  branoh ;  h.  c.  rudiments  of  the  scales  of 
the  bud. 

10.  Transverse  section  of  a  twig  of  Lilac  three  years  Ml^  made 

immediately  below  an  adventitious  bud;  a.  the  origin  ctf 
the  bud  in  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  twig;  h,  outer 
scales;  e.  foliar  scales,  showing  the  transition  from  scales 
to  leaves ;  d,  first  leaf  of  the  protruding  branch. 

11.  Transverse  section  of  the  root  of  the  vine:  a.  cuticle  and 
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parenchyma  of  llMoorta;  kh,  thadhMad] 

of  the  cortex;   e.  thadiTidad  MpiaaM  teaerfi  at  the 

centia. 

PLATE  Vm. 


Fig.  1.  A.  The  fibril  of  a  root  giaatly  magaiftad;  a.  the  veeeale  fai 
the  centre  seen  thnmi^  the  aea^tnttiiMiaBt  aortas;  k.  the 
natural  sise  of  the  fibrils:  B.  transrene  saetion  af  A. :  a. 
the  central  vassals;  k.e*  the  ceDnlar  aortas;  d.  thaseetlan 
of  its  natoral  siie. 

%  A.  TransTene  dice  of  the  stem  of  Bryonia  aAa:  B.  the 
same  slice  moderately  magnified* 

3.  Portion  of  the  entide  of  the  stem  of  Bryonia  eAa  greasy 
mi^nified ;  a.  a.  green,  retienlated,  Vmnif  n  shape  spots  an 
it 
4.  A.  Transverse  sb'ce  of  one  angle  of  §g.  %  Irifhij  magnifiod : 
a.  A.  ejOmon  cortical  layer;  h.  k  k  ^.processes  of  the  green, 
interior,  cortical  layer  plerciBig  the  exterior;  r.r.  vaaenlar 
corticat  layer;  d.d,  celinlar  mass  oi  the  stem;/,  laigeat 
spiral  Tassel  of  the  Tascnlar  Ihscicalns;  f .  L  smaOar  spiral 
i^essels;  e.  t.  entire  vessela  of  the  tasdenhis  (p.  416).  B. 
longitndinal  section  of  A.:  the  raferencaa  are  the  same  aa 
the  former,  (p.  410). 

6.  Separated  fragmoits  of  tiie  vessels,  forming  the 
fascicnli  in  herbaeeoos  stems,  highly  magnified :  a.  \ 
nnlar  yessel;  h.  a.  spiral  vessel;  e.  amembranons 
lated  vessel,  (p.  417). 

6.  A.  Transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Rnbia  imeianm 

ratdy  magnified;  a.  the  cortex;  h.  vascular  layer;  e.  eel- 
Inlar  pulp.  B.  one  comer  of  tiie  above  hlg^y  magnified; 
a.  a.  exterior  green  cortical  layer,  immediately  xritiiin  the 
cuticle;  M.  interior  green  cwtical  layer;  r.e.  layer  of 
proper  vessels;  d,  ligneous  layer  containing  the  sap  or 
spiral  vessels;  e,e,e.  c^ular  pulp. 

7.  Portion  of  a  proper  or  retoming  vetfsaly  highly  magnified. 

8.  Portion  of  a  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Hemlock ;  a.  the 
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enticle;  h,h*  laife  fasdoidi  of  proper  vessels;  e.  celliilar 
integameiit;  d.d,  larger  fascicali  of  sap  or  spiral  vessels ; 
e.  a  smaller  fasciculus  of  sap  vessels,  accompanied  with 
two  fasciculi  of  proper  vessels;  /.  cellular  pulp. 

Fig.  9.  Longitudinal  section,  passing  through  the  centre  of  fig.  8. : 
m,  cellular  mass  of  the  cortex ;  h.  fasciculus  of  proper  ves- 
sels; c.  slip  of  cellular  matter;  d.  oblong  cells;  0.  fasci- 
culus of  sap  or  spiral  vessels;/,  oblong  cells;  g,  pith;  h, 
condensation  of  the  pith,  forming  a  part  of  the  septum  in 
this  hollow  stem. 

10.  Transverse  section  of  the  petiole  in  Syringa  vulgarU:  a.  the 

cortex;  b,  cellular  parenchyma;  c.  e.  small  distinct  fasci- 
culi of  sap  vessels ;  d.  spiral  vessels  forming  the  central 
fasciculus ;  e,  proper  vessels,  exterior  to  tiie  sap  vessels,  (p. 
676). 

11.  Transverse  section    of    the  petiole  in   Sambucus  nigra; 

u,a.a.a.a,  distinct  fasciculi  of  proper  vessels;  b,b.b,h.b. 
distinct  vascular  fasciculi,  consisting  of  spiral  and  proper 
vessels,  (p.  676). 

PLATE  IX. 

1.  A  hairy  stem.  (p.  269). 

2.  A  hispid  stem.  (p.  270). 

3.  A  Shaggy  stem.  (p<  270). 

4.  A  wooUy  stem,  Ballota  lanata.  (p.  270)1 
6.  A  silky  stem.  (p.  270). 

6.  A  warty  stem,  Euonymus  verrucosus,  (p.  272). 

7.  A  vesicular  stem,  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum.  (p.  272). 

8.  None. 

9.  None. 

10.  Simple  hairs ;  a.  b.  long  flexible  hairs,  which  produce  pt- 
lose^  woolly  y  and  shaggy  surfaces,  very  highly  magni- 
fied, to  demonstrate  their  articulated  character;  c.  the 
slight,  subulate,  inclining  hair,  which  produces  the  silky 
surface,  (p.  639). 
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F^l.   11.  Sabalale  erect  hiur,  aleo  artioalalML  (p.  MO). 

12.  Btunt,  ettct,  articiikited  hairof  Atropa  BflfarfimM.(p.6iD). 

13,  14.  Hooked  hain,  wtdeh  produce  the  velTety  feeliaf  of  the 

suiface  of  some  leaves,  (p.  040). 

16.  A  stipitate  gland,  (p.  030). 

10.  Branched  hair  of  Hanrubinai  jMrcj^rtniMi.  (p.  041). 

17.  SteDated  hairs  of  Alth»a  0gUimmii$.  (p.  041 ). 

la  A^l-sbaped  brisde  of  Sjmphjrtms  mitmimU.  (p.  049). 

19.  Barbed  briatfe  of  Mimosa  MMMMr.  (p.  049). 

90.  Sabnlate  hoUow  bristle  of  Bongo  ^^fSemmHi.  (p.  049). 

ai.  Sting  of  the  nettle:  c.  the  subulate  hollow  bristle;  h.  tiie 
ceUnlar  bag  or  sponge  containing  the  poison ;  e.  aalnral 
slae  of  the  sting  (p.  042). 

29.  Spitidle-shi4>ed  bristle  of  Malpighia  wrnu.  (p.  043). 

23,  24.  Forked  bristles,  (p.  044). 

26.  Bristle  of  Hnmnliis  Itqmbu  (p.  044). 

20.  Fasdcolate  biistie  of  CmctaBjUfMfiuimu.  (p.  044). 

37.  A  papillary  gland;  «.  the  glands  much  magniied;  hi  hs 
realsiae. 

28.  A.  Two  series  of  o^nnpoiuid  painllary  glands  moderateljr 

magniOed.  B.  one  of  these  glands  hif^ymagMfled;  «• 
six  distinct  glandules;  h.  the  excretory  pore;  e.  a  sbrilar 
pore  free  from  obstruction,  (p.  034). 

29.  A.  A  squamous  gland  moderately  magnified:  B.  one  of 

these  glands,  highly  magnified;  h.  the  scaly  bonier;  e. 
the  gland,  (p.  033). 

30.  A  cap-shi4>ed  gland,  (p.  036). 

31.  A  knob-shaped  gland,  (p.  030). 

32.  A  branched  pediculated  gland,  (p.  030). 

.PLATE  X. 

1.  Part  of  a  leaf  of  Cotyledon  M/ycuticm:  «.«.«.«.«.  young 

plants  springing  from  the  serratores  of  the  leaf.  (p.  042). 

2.  Skeleton  of  the  leaf  of  Ficus  religiatm:  «.  the  midrib; 
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h,h.h,b,  arelies  formed  by  the  iaosoukitioit  of  the  Tfts- 
calar  fasciculi  of  the  principal  costae.  (p.  673.) 

Fi|^.  3.  Appearance  of  the  outicolar  pores ;  and  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  on  the  inferior  disk  of  the  leaf  of  Hoya 


4.  Appearance  of  the  cuticnlar  lymphatics  on  the  superior 

disk  of  the  leaf  of  Hoya  cm-nMa.  (p.  005). 

6.  Leaf  of  IHonasa  muteipula:  «.  three  stiff  setae  on  the  su- 

perior disk  of  each  lobe  of  the  trap-like  m>pendage ;  b. 
setaD  on  tbematgfai  of  the  appaniligf ;  e.  tiie  proper  leaf. 

a  One  of  the  flet»  of  tiM  disk  of  the  appendng^  hi|(hly  mag- 
nified ;  a,  the  base,  which  is  odlular,  and  continuous  with 
the  cuticle  of  the  lobe  on  which  it  is  seated;  ft.  thebristle, 
which  is  rigid. 

7.  TransTerse  section  of  the  artieulation  between  the  chan- 

nelled part  of  the  petiole  and  the  leaf,  in  Phaseolus  vul- 
grnrU:'  a.  the  wh<^e  of  the  yascular  fasciculi  collected  into 
one  central  fiuwieulns. 

5.  TraHsireinie  slioe  of  the  channelled  part  of  the  petiole,  in 

Phaseoiu*  im^^tit:  «.«.«.  iraseular  fascieuli  forming  a 
circle  within  the  cutis;  h.h.  two  distinct  fasdculi.  (p. 
677). 
9.  Cntfcle  of  the  inferior  disk  of  the  leaf  of  Rumex  meetosa: 
«*a.  cutlcular pores;  h.h.  lymphatics. 

10.  Cuticle  of  the  superior  disk  of  Rumex  acetosa:  a.  cuticu- 

larpore;  6.  lymphatic. 

11.  Transverse  dice  of  a  portion  of  the  expansion  of  a  leaf  of 

Zea  Mm^s:  a.«.  cuticle;  b.  the  parenchyma  or  substance 
of  the  leaf;  c.  e,  one  of  the  Ttsible  costas ;  cf .  e.  d,  e.  d.  fas- 
ciculi of  yessels  not  visible  on  the  suiiaob  of  the  leaf; 
/./.  two  spaces,  more  cellular  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf, 
guarded  on  each  side  by  short,  subulate  spines,  (p.  661). 

12.  Transverse  slice  of  the  petiole  of  Trapanotaiw:  «.«.  the 

vacuities,  which  are  filled  with  air;  b.b.b.  diaphragms 
which  separate  tmevacuity^from  another,  in  the  length  of 
the  petiole ;  e,  vascular  fasciculi  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  petiole:  (p.  596> 


••• 
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Fifp.  19.  Oneof  flie  •bo¥fl  iflrtJoaaJ  SmfkngmB  np^mtai,  «.  Ite 
odluUriidetof lfceTa«vily;4.tbadiapkn«M,  whlohto 
iHglitly  oonvoz  <ni  ttctiiymwl  niffiMe.  (|i»fiM). 

14.  Portion  of  tiie  oBtiole  oT the  kof  oT  Zoa  JToyf :  «.«.  the 
wHkwhur  or  |iiiiMrtln  pow;  h. h.  the  lyphrtto  ? iMtb. 
(p.  005). 

16.  StnwImoortheeatioBlarporeiBtheleef  oTleo  JToyf. 

I6»  ftiMWwe  iliooof  mpoilfaMioff  tholeefof  HofmeeniiM: 

•.IheoBlfeorihenpeffior,  h.i 
(p.6»). 


CORRIGENDA. 

TkertMderii  requeittd  to  mmk€  thtfcUawmg  CarrocHmu  %W» 
commenemgi  ike  peruimi  of  the  voimne. 

Page  84*  /.  19,  for  become  rea</ become!. 

87,  /.  9f  «^efcjtt»tly. 

106 1  /.  19t  **^^  for  OGCMioaireoifoocMion. 
149,  I.  91,  between  the  word*  <Mii "  and  «  formation,"  ptH  '«the." 
178,  /•  3  from  bottom,  for  b,  read  a. 

^^  /.  4  ,  for  a.  read  b. 

988,  /.  6,  for  Atbemit  read  Antbemit. 
966,  /.  6,  for  AooBthera  read  (Enotbera. 
968,  I.  25,  for  setaceotu  read  eetaceonu, 
969»  /.  9  from  bottom,  for  5  read  9. 
970,  /.  4,  16,  90,  96,  for  5  read  9. 
t79,  /.  6,  10,  for  bread  9, 
988,  /.  10,  for(£natherea<f(£nantbe. 
899,  /.  16,  for  6  read  7.  A. 
409,  /.  9,  for*;m/  f,  and  /.  91 ,  for  f  pai/  •. 
416,  /.  1,  forLLLL  readb.b.b,  b. 
494,  /.  9  from  bottom,  for  Plate  9  read  Plate  8. 
466,  L  90,  for  Plate  9  r^oif  Plate  8. 
406,  /.  18»  forDjcotyledons  reoef  Diootyledont. 
439,  /.  4,  for  stems  read  roots. 
464,  /.  6,  for  wood  j  read  woolly. 
496,  nata,  for  species  read  specimen. 
494,  /.  9,  for  cirrose  reiuf  drrbose. 
501,  /.  18,  for  sbined  reoif  shining. 
617,  /.  16,  for  seveal  rtfa«f  several. 
661,  /.  99  and  96,  for  fig.  IS  read  fig.  1 1 . 
669.  /.  6,  for  fig.  13  read  fig.  1 1. 
564,  f.  8,  for  "  is  a  few  proper  yessels  surrounded  by,*'    read  <<  is  sar- 

rounded  by  a  few  proper  vessels." 
697>  /•  1 8»  for  fig.  14  read  fig.  16. 
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LECTURE    I. 

INTRODUCTION SKETCH  OF  TME  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 

OF    BOTANY UTILITY    OF   THE    SCIENCE METHOD 

OF  STUDYING  IT^  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  COURSE. 

GENTLEMEN^ 

In  commenciDg  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  any  branch  of  science,  the  Lecturer  must  ne- 
cessarily r^ard  his  auditors  as  totally  ignorant  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  is  about  to  treat ;  and  must 
endeavour  not  only  to  awaken  their  lov^  for  it, 
by  conveying  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it^ 
but,  by  tracing  its  origin  and  progress,  or  enter* 
ing  into  the  details  of  its  history,  to  elevate  their 
ideas  of  its  importance,  by  a  display  of  the  great 
and  illustrious  names  that  swell  the  catalogue  of 
its  votaries,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  has 
been  held  by  mankind  in  prior  ages. 

VOL.  L  B 
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Whilst  I  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  this 
custom,  I  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that, 
in  following  it,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  history  of  the  science  we  are  about  to 
investigate,  but,  tracing  merely  a  sketch  of  tli^ 
rise  and  progress  of  Botany,  rather  to  excite  your 
esteem  for  it  by  a  display  of  its  utility. 

Botany  derives  its  name  from  BoTuyyjy  a  Greek 
word  which  signifies  an  herb.  It  is  that  branch 
of  Natural  History  which  concerns  vegetables ; 
which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  their  structure, 
habits,  and  properties ;  and  to  distinguish  differ^ 
mt  plants  from  each  other  *.  That  part  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
properties  of  plants,  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  term  Phytology  ;  that  which  refers  to  the 
classification  of  plants  by  their  exterior  characters, 
80  that  one  species  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  another,  is  denominated  Systematic  Botany. 
The  knowledge  of  both  of  these  parts  is  requisite 
to  constitute  a  true  Botanist.  But  it  is  fiuther 
my  intention,  in  this  Course  of  Lectures,  to  enter 
upon  a  third  branch,  particularly  interesting  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
economical  and  medicinal  uses  of  plants;  as  it 
refers  to  their  poisonous  properties,  and  the  ac- 

*  *'  Botanice  est  scientia  naturalis,  quae  Vegeiahtlium  cog- 
«*  nitionem  |radit."    Linnaeus,  PhiL  Bot.  Introducti  §  4. 
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tion  of  vegetable  poisons  on  the  animal  system. 
This  branch  of  botanical .  science  I  would  distin* 
guish  by  the  term  Vjbgetablb  Toxicology. 

In  making  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  science  of  Botany,  I  cannot  avoid 
taking  notice  of  that  wonderful  love  of  imtiquity 
which  seems  to  be  so  congenial  to  the  human 
mind,  that  whatever  bears  the  rust  of  past  ages, 
appears  to  rise  proportionally  in  the  esteem  of 
mankind.    Hence  every  one  is  anxious  to  date 
the  origin  of  the  particular  art  or  science  which 
he  professes,  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  to  in* 
crease  the  respect  in  which  he  would  wish  it  to  be 
held  by  impressing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  antiquity. 
Thus  Tubal  Cmn  has  been  regarded  as  the  father 
of  Chemistry,  and  iEsculapius  that  of  Medicine : 
in  the  idle  hours  of  the  Egyptian  shepherds,  the 
sublime  speculations  of  Astronomy  are  supposed 
to  have  commenced ;  and,  if  we  were  to  indulge 
Fancy  in  her  flights,  we  might  with  equal  truth, 
perhaps,  trace  Botany  to  a  period  nearly  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  the  human  race.    But  such 
conjectures,  as  they  are  vague  and  fanciful  only, 
cannot.be  useful  or  satisfactory  even  as  objects  of 
simple  curiosity  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  state  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  in  the 
early  ages,    the  oral  records  of  which,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  any  other  existed,  have  long 
since   passed   away,  and  left   iuiagination  to  fill 
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up  the  blank.  More  certain  data  for  tracing  the 
origin  of  art  and  science  in  the  infancy  of  society 
have  been  afforded  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
circumnavigators.  In  those  stages  of  it,  which 
their  labours  have  opened  to  our  view,  we  per- 
ceive something  like  the  fine  arts,  and  some  of 
the  more  useful  sciences,  awakening  at  a  very 
early  period.  We  behold  Music,  Poetry,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Pointing,  in  their  infant  state,  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  civilization ;  and,  even  before 
the  savage  has  thrown  aside  the  deer-skin  and  the 
club,  their  iitfluence  actuating  his  feelings  and 
energies,  and  having  a  principal  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  character.  We  observe  them 
kindling  by  degrees  the  social  and  benevolent  af- 
fections in  the  human  bosom ;  binding  man  to 
his  native  soil,  by  uniting  agreeable  associations 
with  locality ;  forming  the  first  medium  of  histo- 
rical record;  laying  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment ;  exciting  emulation  ;  and  sowing  the  seeds 
of  patriotism.  In  this  dawn  of  society,  something 
like  Botany  is  also  to  be  seen.  The  plants  which 
surround  the  human  savage  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  earth.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  them  a 
great  diversity  of  form,  of  magnitude,  of  colour, 
and  of  odour,  equally  fitted  to  attract  the  attention, 
to  delight  the  senses,  and  to  administer  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  mankind.  Tlie  umbrageous  tree,  there- 
fore, under  which  uncivilized  man  shelters  himself 
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from  the  ardour  of  the  meridian  blaze^  the  flower 

which  charms  bis  eye^  and  the  fruit  that  allures 

and  pleases  his  appetite,  excite  in  him  the  desire 

of  knowing  them  again ;  he  marks  some  peculiar 

feature    or  characteristic  which  he  observes  in 

them;  and  by  these  thqr  ftre  ever  after  recog-^ 

nised.     He  even  proceeds,  in  some  degree^  to 

ncune  mid  to  class  them.     Thus,  whatever  may 

be  the  langus^  which  is  the  medium  of  his  ideas^ 

he  confers  a  name  on  a  fruit  which  he  has  seen 

and  tasted.    Let  us  suppose  the  term  he  has  em* 

]doyed  to  be  plum^  and  that  the  fruit  is  of  a 

green  colour.    In  a  short  time,  meeting  with  fruit 

resembling  in    shape  and   some  other  circum« 

stances    that  which  he  already   knows  by  the 

name  of  /i/tun,  but  of  a  purple  colour,  he  names 

this  a  purple  plum  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he 

denominates  a  third  a  yellow  plum.    Hei'e  plum 

is  the  generic  term,  and  green,  purple,  and  yel- 

]ow>  specific  appellations.    In  thus  acting,  there- 

fore,  the  savage  makes  a  step  towards  a  science; 

which,  as  such,  is  unknown  to  him ;  and,  without 

intending  it,  performs  one  office  of  the  Botanist. 

But  it  is  not  till  long  after  this  period,  till 
society  has  attained  some  regular  form,  and  till 
men  begin  to  percdve  that  a  concurrence  of  siodlar 
circumstances  is  necessary  for  the  reproduction 
of  certain  appearances,  and  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  not  the  effects  of  fortuitous  causes, 
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that  science  really  begins  to  dami.  It  was  in  this 
state  in  Chaldea,  when  Botany,  which  is  said 
by  Botanical  historians  to  have  originated  there, 
made  its  appearance  as  subservient  to  medicine. 
That  the  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the 
human  body  should  have  given  rise  to  the  know*- 
ledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  vegetables  is  not 
surprising :  for  one  of  the  unhappy  but  ordinary 
effects  of  the  advancement  of  society  is  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  inasmuch  as  these  regulate 
our  appetites  and  tastes,  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  is  the  production  of  diseases.  To  ob- 
viate these  evils,  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for ; 
and,  either  by  accident,  or  by  observing  the  effect 
of  instinct  on  the  lower  animate,  they  were  first 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  knowledge  of  plants  which  the  Chaldeans 
had  gained  for  so  important  a  purpose,  was  trofr* 
sured  up  as  a  rich  legacy,  to  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son ;  and  in  this  manner  the  iufont 
science  was  cherished  till  it  passed  into  Egypt. 
With  the  Egyptians,  however,  and  even  with  the 
Greeks,  who  received  the  science  from  Egypt^  it 
did  not  make  any  great  advances.  Accustomed 
to  rest  too  much  upon  genius  and  reflection,  and 
careless  of  facts,  the  Grecian  philosophers  ad- 
iriinced  the  most  absurd  doctrines  regarding  ve- 
getable life.  They  taught  that  plants  possess  a 
sensible  and  reasonable  soul;  have  desires  and 
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wishes ;  and  ai'e  capable  of  experiencing  pleasnre 
and  psdn.  £inpedocles  even,  to  whom,  however,^^ 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  hinted  at  the 
sexes  of  plants,  went  so  for  as  to  assert  that, 
after  a  time,  plants  change  to  animals,  and  then 
the  sexua^  organs,  which  in  the  vegetable  state 
are  frequently  tmited  in  one  individual,  become 
separated. 

In  Greece,  for  a  long  period,  the  knowledge  of 

plants  was  altogether  confined  to  the  Asclepiades  or 

priests  of  ^Bficnlapius,  who  were  the  physicians  of 

their  time :  and  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  the 

taste,  elegance,  and  learning  of  the  Grecian  Com"* 

monwealtb ;  even  in  that  happy  period,  when  the 

efiiilgence  of  Grecian  genius  burst  forth  in  all  its 

splendour,  and  sh<Hie  till  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  Macedonian,  Botany  had  attained  bnt  a  very 

limited  extent,  among  the  other  sciences  then  cul* 

tivated.    In  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  who  lived  /' 

about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  in«  \ 

herited  the  learning  of  his  great  masters,  Plkto  / 

and  AmnroTLRy  may  be  seen  all  that  was  known 

at  that  time  regarding  vegetables.    His  History 

of  Plants^^^ntitled,  Ils^l  (p^rcav  \(rto^iug  *,  contains 

the  description  of  only  five  hundred  sp<^ies,  which 

were  ofllcinal,  or  used  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

*  Utfi  ^rm  Urhfifti  seu  HistorifB  InanUnim,  lib.  ix.  cum 
Comment.  J.  C.  Scaliqxri  et  J.  Bpdjbs  a  SUpel.  Amtirdam^ 
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The  RoiuanSy  that  extraordinary  people^  whoj  for 
the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  that  they  were 
engaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars  and  commo- 
tions, spread  by  the  force  of  the  sword,  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  over  the  l^arbarous  part  of 
the  world ;  and  who  drew  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  more  refined  nations  over  whom  their  arms 
had  triumphed,   began   to   study  Botany,    soon 
after  their  victory  over  Mithridates.     They  did 
not,  however,  add  much  to  the  discoveries  of  their 
r  instructors.  •  The  works  of  Dioscoridbs,  a  native 
\  of  Anagarba  in  Cilicia,  who  flourished  under  the 
I  tyranny  of  Nero,  and  wrote  on  the  Materia  Me- 
\  dica*,    contain    descriptions    of   scarcely   more 
\  than  six  hundred  plants ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  "f-, 
i  who  flourished  a   short   time   (about  sixty-four 
\  years)   prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  hav^ 
\  ing  collected  all  the  information  oi  his  prede- 
'  cessors,  has  described  one  thousand  plants  only; 
V  but   he  acknowledged   there   were  many  more, 
which,  however,  as  they  had  no  names,  and  were 
•  of  no  use,  he  did  not  describe.    The  irruption  of 
tiie  Goths,  and  other  northern  nations  upon  the 
Roman  empire,  drove  Botany,  with  the  other  sci- 

*  riipi  JxiK  «»Tpix^j,  de  Materia  Medica,  lib.  vi.  VoM 
KoLLAR.    Vienna^  1770. 

t  Pliny  was  a  native  of  Vtrona :  he  fell  the  victim  of  hit 
ftcientific  ardour,  in  endeavouring  to  approaph  the  crater  of  Ve» 
suvius,  during  an  eruption,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
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ences  then  known  in  Europe,  for  refuge  into  Asia.  \ 
There,  however,  it  obtained  merely  an  asylum ;  ( 
few  or  no  discoveries  were  made ;  and  the  works  ) 
of  Galen,  Oribasius,  iCtins,  ^glneta,  and  other  ^ 
Asiatic  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  Mesne,  Sera-  ^ 
pius,  Razis,  Avicenna,  and  the  other  Arabians,  con- 
tain tittle  more  than  the  names  of  the  plants  de- 
scribed by  the  primitive  authors. 

It  is  melancholy  to  look  back  upon  the  state 
of  l&urope  during  that  period  which  has  been 
justly  denomioated  the  dark  age.  A  dismal  gloom 
enveloped  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world :  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  barbarism  tyrannized 
over  learning  and  genius ;  knowledge  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  acquired  only  by  searching  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  schools  and  monasteries ;  fabulous 
legends  supplied  the  place  of  truth  ;  and  the  de- 
ceptions of  a  crafty  priesthood  debased  at  the 
i^ame  time  that  they  enslaved  the  minds  of  men. 
During  this  long  and  melancholy  course  of  years^ 
the  few  scattered  writings  that  appeared  on  Na- 
tural History  were  the  production  of  monks^  and 
compiled  from  old  authors :  but  even  these  were 
cloaked  in  an  almost  unintelligible  jargon ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  f 
that  the  sun  of  science  again  burst  this  thick  ) 
cloud,  and  shed  its  rays  upon  the  north  of  Europe.  ' 

At  this  period  Botany,  which  was  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  the  ancients  left  it^  could  not  be  . 
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r  considered  any  thing  more  than  a  catalogue  or  list 
I  of  the  names  of  about  one  thousand  plants:  for, 
/  although   the  ancients  were  great  observers,  yet 
J  they  did  not  make  much  use  of  their  observations. 
]  They  looked  at  Nature  rather  with  the  eye  of  the 
\  poet  than  of  the  phik>sopher ;  and,  in  giving  the 
j  reins  to  imagination,  were  too  powerfully  charmed 
With  her  more  striking  beauty  and  sublimity,  to 
{  descend  to  a  calm  and  patient  investigation  of  the 
I  causes  of  the  effects  which  they  obsei*ved.    Thus, 
they  knew  that  the  farina  of  the  male  Palm  was 
necessary  to  fecundate  the  female;  but  .from  this 
fact  they  drew  no  inference  as  to  the  difference  of 
sex  in  plants :  they  grafted,  but  knew  not  the  cause 
of  the  union  of  the  graft  with  the  stock :  they  had 
even  observed  the  spontaneous  movements  of  some 
plants,    but  did  not  endeavour  to  discover  the 
reasons  of  the  phenomena.    Such  was  the  state  of 
the  science  at  the  revival  of  learning,  when  it  made 
its  first  step  towards  improvement,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  plants  by  wood  cuts  *  ;  and  this  aid 
to  the  study  of  Botany  was  soon  adopted  by  Brun- 
fels,  a  physician,  at  Bern,  who  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  restorer  of  the  science  in  Europe -f*, 

'^  An  Italian  Flora f  which  waa  printed  at  Patlua,  in  14>85, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  book  on  Botany  that  was  illus* 
trated  by  plates. 

f  His  work  is  entitled  Historia  Plantarum.  The  plates  are 
not  very  accurate ;  but  this  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  died  in  15S4. 
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To  endeavour  to  display  even  an  accurate  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  science,  from  his  time  to  that 
of  Linnaeus,  within  the  compass  <^a  Lecture,  would 
be  vain ;  we  shall  notice,  therefore,  a  few  only  of 
the  more  remarkable  occurrences. 

Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  Cmbav-  ^ 
piNUs,*,  a  Florentine,  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Univei-sity  of  Padua,  made  the  first  attempt  at  clas- 
sification ;  for,  previous  to  his  time,  plants  had  been  \ 
described  without  any  order,  and  the  possibility  of  v 
simplifying  the  study  of  the  science  by  arranging  i 
tbem  in  classes,  had  not  yet  been  conceived.    Jon-  ^ 
Gius  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Caesalpinns,  and  by 
taking  a  clearer  and  more  extensive  view  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  idea  of  those  principles  on  which  the 
Linnaean  system  is  founded,  suggested  itself  to  him, 
and  was  developed  in  his  wintings :  he  died  in  1657. 
John  Ray  ^,  an  Englishmau,  succeeded  Jungius, 
whom  he  followed  in  many  particulars,  in  pi'eferenoe 
to  his  cotemporary  the  great  Tournefort,  whose 
merits  as  a  systematist  were  only  exceeded  by 
those  of  Linnaeus.     Ray  was  a  man  of  laborious 
research.     His  work^  entitled  Historia  Plantarum 

*  This  celebrated  naturalkt,  who  was  born  at  Aresxo^  m- 
15199  threw  great  light  upon  the  vegetable  strocture ;  and  was 
the  first  of  the  modems  who  hinted  at  the  sexes  of  plants.  He 
died  in  1603. 

f  Ratj  who  was  a  native  of  Euex^  was  bom  in  16S8,  and 
died  ip  1705. 
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generalis  (London  1693),  contaiii$  all  the  Bota- 
nical learning  of  bis  time ;  and  dis^plays,  in  a 
striking  degree,  the  unwearied  assiduity  and  ex- 
tensive reading  of  its  author.  The  first  time, 
however,  that  Botanists  hegan  to  he  really  guided 
by  the  light  pf  nature  in  their  researches,  was  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Societ}^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy;  when 
Dr.  Gre  w,in  this  country,  and  Malpiqhi  on  the  con- 
tinent, began  their  anatomical  investigations.  The 
acuteness,  patience,  and  ardour  of  these  celebrated 
men,  in  examining  the  structure  of  plants,  remain 
yet  unequalled,  and  their  works  are  still  standards 
on  vegetable  anatomy.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Camerarius  first  proved  the 
existence  of  sex  in  plants  by  observation  and  expe^ 
riments;  Geoffrey,  and  Vaillant  *,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  TouR){EFORT*f^,  confirmed;  and  added  to  his 
obsei*vationB ;  but  this  important  fact  had  few  sup- 
porters till  Linnserus  made  it  the  foundation  of  bis 
system.     We  mentioned  before,  that  Caesalpinus 

«  Vaillant  was  born  at  Vigni/,  in  1669,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1722.— His  observations  are  contained  in  an  Essay  entitled, 
Sermo  de  Structura  Florum.   Lugd.  Batay.  1718. 

f  Jose>H  PiTTON  DE  TouRNEFORT  was  bom  at  iftr,  in 
Provence,  in  1656.  He  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  at  the 
expense  of  Louis  XV.;  and  published  a  system  of  Botanical 
arrangement^  founding  the  classes  on  the  formation  of  the 
•  flower,  while  the  orders  were  ascerUined  by  the  frmt.  He  died, 
in  1748,  from  an  injury  to  his  chest,  occasioned  by  his  being 
crushed  by  a  carriage. 
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gave  the  first  bint  of  this  circumstance,  bnt  he  did 
not  pursue  the  idea ;  and  the  honour  of  starting 
this  important  physiological  proposition  has  also 
been  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  discovery  in  1676.  He  never 
wrote  any  thing,  however,  on  the  subject ;  but 
merely  communicated  his  ideas  to  Dr.  Grew ;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  cljura  of  originidity  on  this 
account,  detracts  much  from  the  celebrity,  which 
such  a  discovery  would  have  conferred  on  his 
name. 

The  improvements  in  Botanical  science,  that 
had  at  this  time  gradually  taken  place,  were  much 
forwarded  by  the  invenfions  of  printing  and  of  en- 
graving, which  disseminating  to  a  wide  extent 
every  new  discovery,  and  displaying  the  figures  of 
plants,  in  a  correct  and  natural  manner,  attracted 
men  of  genius  in  every  country  to  the  study  of  the 
science.     The  advancement  of  navigation,  and  the 
increase  (tf  commerce,    had  also  a   considerable 
share  in  producing  those  beneficial  effects:  for  by 
their  means  the  plants  of  different  climates* were 
brought  together;  and  the  Botanical  gardens  of  Eu- 
rope enriched  with  the  productions  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know, 
that  the  first  Botanic  garden  M'as  established  at 
Padua,  in  1533;  and  that  it  still  exists,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  amidst 
the  changes  of  revolutions  and   the  ovcrUun  of  y 
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states,  which,  in  that  period,  have  astonished  and 
convulsed  Europe.     At  length  the  correct  judg-^ 
ment,  cultivated  mind,  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
sublime  genius  of  Linnaeus,  gave  to  the  whole 
science  a  new  and  more  attractive  aspect.     It 
would  form  a  pleasing  episode,  were  it  consistent 
with  our  plan,  to  enter  minutely  into  the  biography 
of  this  great  naturalist*.     The  display  of  his  tran- 
scendent abilities,  like  those  of  many  othto  illus* 
trioiis  men,  depended  upon  accident ;  and  but  for 
the  kind  offices  of  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Roth* 
man,  those  of  Linnaeus  would  have  been  for  ever  sup- 
pressed, his  father  having  felt  so  much  disappoint- 
ment with  his  earlier  studies,  that  be  conceived  he 
was  only  fit  for  a  tradesman,  and  destined  him  to 
be  a  shoemaker:  but  this  benevolent  physician 
persuaded  him  to  allow  his  son  to  study  medicine; 
and  he  himself  became  his  preceptor.    The  po- 
^  verty  of  Linnaeus  obliged  him  to  struggle  with  great 
hardships  in  bis  earlier  years-f-.  His  expenses  in  his 
Lsiplaud  tmn%  which,  however,  amounted  to  sevi^n 
pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  only,  were  defrayed 

*  LiNNiEUS  was  born  at  Raskult,  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Smalandt  on  tlie  3d  of  May,  1707.  His  father,  Nicholas  Lin- 
naeus, was  pastor  of  the  village ;  and  his  mother,  Christina  Bro- 
derson,  the  daughter  of  his  father*s  predecessor  in  the  church. 

f  When  at  Upsal  he  was  glad  to  wear  the  cast-off  clothes 
of  his  feUow-students ;  and  his  shoes  were  mended  by  himself 
with  the  bark  of  trees. 
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\>y  the  University  of  Upsal :  and  be  was  obliged  to 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  for  the 
money  which  enabled  him  to  graduate  at  Leyden  *. 
It  was  not  till  near  the  decline  of  his  life,  that  his 
soverdgn  conferred  on  him  those  honours,  which, 
if  they  could  not  add  to  his  justly  acquired  fame, 
were  enviable  marks  of  the  admiration  which  his 
talents  procured  for  him  in  his  own  country.  In 
1 735,  two  of  his  earlier  publications,  the  Systema 
Naturas  and  Fundamenta  Botamcaj  appeared;  and 
in  1737  he  published  five  of  his  works,  the  CrU 
tica  Botanica,  Genera  Plantarunij  Hortus  Clif- 
yhrtianusy  Flora  LapponicOj  and  Methodus  Sexu-^ 
alls;  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  conferred  lasting  celebrity  on  its  author. 
As  his  fame  extended,  he  was  invited  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  but  declined  the 
invitation;  and  was  amply  indemnified  by  the 
honours  which  his  own  sovereign  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  created  a  Baronet,  and  aftei-wards 
Archiator,  or  Dean  of  the  College  of  Hiysicians ; 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1778.  His  system,  the  one  which  is  now,  with 
some  modifications,  generally  adopted,  is  founded 
on  tioith  and  nature.     It  has  been  improved  and 

*  This  lady  was  Elizabeth  MoreeuSy  the  daughter  of  a  pliy. 
sician  at  pahiun.  She  presented  him  with  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  savings  of  her  pocket-uioney^  to  enable  him  to  graduate. 
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occasionally  altered  since  bis  death,  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  science  demanded ;  nor  have  the 
ignorant  and  the  unqualified  refrained  from  mu- 
tilating it  by  the  most  fanciful  and  useless  varia- 
tions :  but  from  under  the  hands  of  both  sets  of 
reformers,  the  principles,  and  the  groundwork, 
still  remain,  and  are  likely  to  do  so,  unchanged. 
His  system  is  not,  however,  the  only  labour  for 
which  Linnaeus  deserves  the  applause  of  posterity : 
he  made  considerable  researches  in  vegetable  phy- 
siology, or  the  doctrine  of  the  habits  and  economy 
of  plants;  and  his  endeavours  to  render  Botany 
useful  to  medicine  and  to  agriculture,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  biography  has, 
hitherto,  conveyed  to  us  so  few  notices  regarding 
the  method  of  study  pursued  by  those,  whose  cha- 
racters as  scientific  men  we  respect  and  venerate ; 
and  our  information,  as  to  this  particular  of  the 
life  of  Linnaeus,  is,  indeed,  extremely  slender.  We 
know  little  more,  than  that  he  very  early  be^an  to 
se^k  nature  in  the  fidds,  and  to  form  a  herbal ;  and 
that  he  read  and  studied  "  to  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  midnight  lamp."  He  fortunately,  indeed,  lived 
at  a  time  when  philosophy  began  to  assume  its 
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most  interesting  character;  when  its  votary, 
throwing  aside  the  formal  robe  of  pedantry,  and 
quitting  the  maze  of  hypothesis,  laboured  to  apply 
those  principles  which  his  industry,  observation^ 
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and  ingenuity  had  accmmilated,  to  procure  the 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  of  spreading 
over  the  paths  of  ordinary  life  those  inteUectnal 
embellishments^  the  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  difference  between 
civilized  man  and  the  human  savage.  Such  is  cer* 
tainly  the  ultimate  mm  of  aU  science.  How  use- 
less would  have  been  the  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
had  they  not  been  appfied  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation !  How  vain  would  have  proved  the  daring 
experimadts  of  Franklin,  in  drawing  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  to  prove  its  identity  with  the 
electrical  fluid,  if  they  had  not  pointed  out  the 
means  of  securing  our  dwellings  from  the  eflects 
of  cme  of  the  most  awful  and  dangerous  of  na- 
tural phenomena?  What  would  have  avuled  the 
labours  of  a  Newton  and  a  Boyle,  a  Black  and 
a  Cavendish,  of  Linnaeus,  Hunter,  Volta,  and 
Davy,  did  they  not  ultimately  tend  to  benefit  ge- 
neral society  ?  Without  such  an  object  in  view 
they  would  be  but  ingenious  toifles,  and  a  very 
straw  in  the  balance,  when  wdghed  aigainst  the 
effons  of  the  meanest  artisan^ 

Since  the  days  of  LinnsMs,  therefore.  Botany, 
ateo,  has  displ^rj^  a  more  importfiiit  aspect  than 
H  ever  before  assumed.  The  rage  of  making  ne«r 
systems  and  arrangements  of  {tents  has  passed 
away,  because  these  are  no  long^  necessary:  but 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Botanists  have  arisen^  and  still  live^  who,  basides 
illustrating  and  endeavouring  to  perfect  systematic 
Botany,  have  advanced,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
more  useful  parts  of  the  science,  by  inquiring  into 
the  properties  of  plants,  the  phenomena  of  their 
functions  and  growth^  and  the  effects  they  produce 
on  the  great  system  of  nature.  In  this  part  of  the 
science  an  extensive  field  is  opened  for  the  exercise 
of  human  ingenuity,  the  investigation  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  employ,  usefully,  the  longest  life,  and 
the  highest  powers  of  the  understanding. 

From  the  period  of  Linnaeus  the  history  of  the 
science  contains  a  long  list  of  justly  celebrated 
names.  Among  these  we  find  Haller,  an  anato* 
mist,  physician,  botanist,  poet,  and  politician,  the 
friend  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  the  rival  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  RuMPHfus,  who,  although  a  physician,  yet 
was  appointed  to  the  situations  of  chief  magistrate 
and  president  of  the  mercantile  association  of  Am* 
boyna,  tlie  plants  of  which  settlement  he  has  de- 
scribed in  his  work,  entitled.  Herbarium  Amboi" 
nense;  CEder,  who  began  the  Flora  Danica,  the 
publication  of  which  is  still  continued,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Danish  government ;  Schrebsr, 
Professor  at  Erlangen  and  President  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy;  Jacquin,  Bergius;  Professor 
Paxjlas;  REiNHOiiD  FoRSTER,  who  Sailed  with 
Capt.  Cook ;  THUNB^Re,  the  author  of  the  Flora 
Japopica,  a  w<4;k  of  unequalled  merit ;  Jj^ssieu, 
immortalized  by  his  attempt  to  arrange  plants  in 
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a  natural  order ;  Sir  Josbph  Banks  ;  Miusa ; 
HfiDwiG ;  Dryander  ;  Gjbbtnbr  ;  Sir  J.  EL  Smm, 
President  of  the  Linnasan  Society ;  Willdbnow; 
Propbssor  Yaul;  Humboldt^  the  Soath  Ameri* 
can  traveller;  Roxburgh;  and  many  others,  whose 
names  are  well  known  and  not  undeservedly  cele- 
brated. 

Having  finished  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science,  which  I  proposed  to 
exhibit  to  you,  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  conrider- 
ation  of  its  utility  as  a  branch  of  general  know- 
ledge. In  reflecting  upon  this  part  of  our  subject. 
Medicine  first  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  as 
deriving  the  greatest  assistance  from  it.  With  the 
healing  art,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Botany 
originated ;  and,  until  the  period  of  the  renowned 
empiric  Paracelsus,  who  introduced  the  use  of 
chemical  remedies,  almost  the  whole  resources  of 
medicine  were  drawn  from  the  y^;etable  kingdom. 
Although  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  use  of 
mineral  remedies  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  &- 
vourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  its  practitioners  very 
powerfiil  agents  for  altering  and  controlling,  as  it 
were,  the  powers  of  the  animal  system;  yeCitma^ 
be  doubted  whether  mankind  have  not  suffered,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  change,  inasmuch  as  the  at- 
tention  of  the  medical  phUosopher  has  been  di- 
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verted  almost  altogether  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Much  certainly  remains  undiscovered  of 
the  virtues  of  plants  in  effecting  the  cure  of  ^s- 
easesy  and  many  excellent  and  very  powerful  salu- 
tary agents  belong  to  that  kingdom  of  nature. 

As  civilized  men  are  not  stationary  beings,  but 
are  led  by  the  thirst  of  gain,  ambition,  curiosity, 
or  enterprise,  to  visit  every  part  of  the  habitable 
smface  of  the  globe,  it  is  requisite  that  medical 
practitiooera  should  be  able  to  generalize,  and, 
in  searching  for  remedies  to  remove  the  morbid 
eflfects  of  changes  of  climate  and  other  contin- 
gencies on  the    constitution,    to  know    how  to 
substitute  the  materials  within    their  reach  for 
those  they  have  been  accustomed  to  employ,  but 
which  they  cannot  in  every  situation  obtain.    The 
questicm  may  be  reasonably  asked,  How  is  Botany 
tto  teach  this  knowledge?    Let  us  examine  how 
fyv  we  can  satisfactorily  answer  it.    Do  we,  in  the 
fiifst  place,  wish  to  ascertain  which  plants  are  poi<- 
sonous  or  salutary?    Botany  teaches  us  that  all 
tho^e  aiTftnged  in  the  femily  denominated  Cruci- 
fercBi  in  that  of  the  Ro^acece,  and  in  those  of  the 
Mfdvaceas^  Labiatce,  aud  almost  all  the  Cereali^ 
QORjiaiii  no  poisonous  species;  that  the  Muskr^ooj^ 
tribe,  tlw  SolmeeBy  the  Apocynew^  the  Tithymal^^ 
the  Rmtmcifi^eGe,  and  the  Papaueroe,  are  almost 
all  suspicious;  and  that  the  Umbelljf'erwj  the  Jtri^ 
thp  Poly  gome,  coutain  acrid  and  several  deleterious 
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species.  It  also  informs  ns^  that  some  plants  are 
acrid  and  poisonous  when  groiring  in  water^  which 
appears  to  be  their  natural  element^  althongh  they 
are  inert  when  they  vegetate  on  dry  land;  and 
that  some  inert  land  plants  become  acrid  when 
they  accidentally  spring  up  in  water  or  in  marshy 
places.  Do  we  wish  to  discoTcr  the  probable  me* 
dicinal  properties  of  the  plants  in  any  new  situa-^ 
tion^  before  we  venture  to  try  their  effects  upon 
the  animal  frame  ? — ^Botany  informs  us  how  to  do 
8O3  by  arranging  the  plants  with  which  we  are  nn^ 
acquainted^  into  their  natural  families.  Thus  we 
know  that  the  Solanece  are  narcotic;  the  GenHance 
yield  a  bitter,  and  sometimes  a  purgative  principle; 
t  be  Laurel  tribe  a  stimulant^  which  is  in  some  in- 
stances highly  deleterious;  the  Cbrymbifene  are 
emmeoagogue;  the  Rnbiacece,  to  which  Cinchona 
belongs,  diuretic  and  tonic;  the  CrucifertB  antiscor^ 
butic ;  and  the  Malvacece  emollient.  A  medical  Bo- 
tanist, believing  that  a  certain  plant  yields  a  pecu- 
liar medicinal  principle,  is  led  to  examine  whether 
.  the  spedes  of  the  same  genus  which  are  indigenous 

to  the  clime  that  he  inhabits  may  not  contain  some- 
thing similar,  if  not  exactly  the  same;  and  thence 
^  discoveries  valuable  to  his  country,  and  sometimes 

to  the  human  race,  are  effected.  But  this  import- 
ant method  of  generalizing  can  be  practised  only 
by  the  Botanist;  for,  to  one  ignorant  of  Botany, 
not  only  is  the  language  foreign  and  unintelligible, 
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but  the  resemblances  which  characterize  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  same  family,  and  which  are 
perfectly  obvious  and  striking  to  theBotanii^t,  are 
overlooked  and  cannot  be  perceived  by  an  ordinary 
observer.    The  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Bo- 
tany, also,  and  of  the  habits  of  plants,  to  the  phy- 
9ician,  are  equally  evident  in  the  assistance  they 
afford  in  the  cultivation  of  a  branch  of  the  profesr 
sion,  which  has  lately  been  much  and  properly  at- 
f;ended  to ;  I  refer  to  medical  topography ;  a  subject 
important  to  all,  but  absolutely  requisite  to  the 
military  medical  practitioner.     Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  army  is  about  to  encamp  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  in  a  situation  where  circum- 
stances may  require  that  it  should  remain  for  a 
considerable  time.    The  season  of  the  year^  and 
the  kind  of  weather  prev£^iling  at  the  moment, 
inay  render  it  diflSicult  for  the  medical  staff  to  pro- 
pounce  whether  the  place  be  healthy  or  otherwise; 
|ind  the  information  afforded  by  experience  is  too 
](ate  to  prevent  the  impending  evil,  should  it  prove 
unhealthy.     But  the  very  plants  which  cover  the 
soil  clothe  vidth  a  prophetic  character  the  Botanical 
physician,  and  enable  him  to  anticipate  the  dangev 
which  it  is  requisite  to  avoid.    Yet  how  little  has 
this  branch  of  study  been  attended  to  in  the  edur 
cation  of  professional  men;  who,  before  they  pre- 
sume to  commence  the  perfonnance  of  the  duties 
ffpect€dof  them,  ought  at  leastJtobe  acquainte^J 
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with  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  implements 
they  ai-e  about  to  employ  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

A  remark  made  to  me  by  an  old  and  respect- 
able physician^  the  late  Dr.  Denman,  explains  in 
some  degree  the  cause  of  this  neglect:  "I  be* 
^^  lieve^**  said  be,  ^^  that  the  practitioners  of  the 
'^  present  period  are  sensible  of  the  inadequacy 
^  of  the  old  method  of  bringing  up  young  men 
**  to  the  profession,  and  are  therefore  anxious  to 
^^  send  out  those  brought  up  under  them  better 
^*  instructed,  and  with  a  firmer  foundation  of  prin* 
^^  ciples  than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago  t  but 
**  the  ardour  of  youth  to  take  an  eariy,  actifo 
^^  share  in  the  bustle  of  life,  places  many  obetacles 
'^  io  the  way  of  accomplishing  their  good  inten« 
^*  tions/' .  The  justness  of  the  observation  is  too 
obvious;    and  as  medical  men,  after  they  have 
once  entered  upon  the  busy  stage  of  life,  cannot 
well  retrace  their  steps,  happy  would  it  be  for  stu- 
dents were  they  to  take  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience of  their  predecessors,  all  of  whom,  I  will 
venture  to    assert,   believe  that    much  anxiety, 
much  trouble,  would  have  been  saved  to  them* 
selves,  and  much  more  pleasure  and  reputation 
gained  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  had  a 
few  more  years  been  spent  in  their  education,  and  a 
few  more  collateral  studies  been  attended  to  during 
that  period.    The  practice  of  medicine  is  the  study 
dfa  lifetime ;  it  is  entered  upon  the  moment  a  man 

c  4 
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begins  to  prescribe,  and  it  must  be  unremittingly 
contmued*;  but  little  satisfaction  can  be  derived 
from  it,  if  the  mind  be  not  previously  well  stored 
with  principles,  and  enUghtened  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. By  the  force  of  natural  genius  and  a 
good  address,  an  ignorant  physician  may  float  for 
a  while  in  honour's  atmosphere ;  if  fortunate,  he 
may  even  be  i*espected,  and  may  attsun  wealth  and 
reputation ;  but,  when  an  unexpected  difficulty  oc-^ 
ours,  his  deficiencies  appear^  the  bubble  bursts^  his 
reputation  is  dissipated,  and  be  sinks  neglected 
and  despised*  The  properly  educated  physician, 
on  the  contrary,  may  rise  slowly  at  first;  but,  like 
the  sun,  his  strength  increases  as  he  rises ;  and^ 
although  be  must  naturally  decline  with  gathering 
years,  yet,  when  he  sets,  it  is  with  equal  dignity, 
only  with  a  milder  lustre.  And  surely,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  celebrated  moralist,  '*  to  desire  the 
^^  esteem  of  others  for  the  sake  of  its  eflfects,  is  not 
^^  only  allowable,  but  in  many  cases  our  duty ; 
^  and  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure 
"  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  real 
*^  defect  in  character  •!-."  Botany  is  one  of  those 
collateral  sciences,  which  is  not  only  useful,  but 

*  The  following  words  of  Linnfi&us,  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Haller,  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  student; 
**  Disco  adhuc ;  ignoscas  quod  doctus,  etiamnum  non  eva. 
"  serim." 

f  Dr.  Blair,  Sermon  VI.  vol.  ii. 
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adds  grace  to  the  medical  cimracter.  Did  I  wish 
to  select  examples  in  sappoit  of  this  remark,  I 
Deed  only  point  to  the  works  of  Ptosper  AlpmuSy 
Sir  Hams  Sloane,  Malpighi,  HaUer,  j4lston,  LetoU^ 
and  of  oar  own  contemporary,  the  inde&tigable 
Orfila.  A  practitioner,  indeed,  unacquainted  with 
Botany,  may  know  the  names  of  many  plants  and 
their  uses ;  he  may  even  gain  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
physiognomy  of  a  few  of  them  ;  but  his  ideas  are 
obscure  and  confused;  his  ignorance  may  often  be 
rendered  conspicuous  where  he  would  most  deure 
to  conceal  it ;  and  it  lays  him  open  to  the  arts  of 
the  designing,  and  c^  those  who  would  wish  to  ex- 
pose him.  Of  the  advantages  which  the  profession 
has  derived  from  the  labours  of  Botanists,  I  need 
mention  a  very  few  only  of  many  examples  that 
might  be  adduced :  the  reintroduction  of  the  Fox* 
glove  by  Dr.  Withering,  as  a  remedy  for  dropsies, 
and  the  vecent  extension  to  this  country  of  the 
Pyrola  umbellata,  and  the  Gum  Acaroides.  As 
many  of  the  medicinal  plants  appear  as  common 
weeds,  a  medical  man  ought  to  be  able  to  distin^^ 
guish  these  when  required ;  and,  in  the  case  of  ve- 
getable poisons,  nothing  will  sink  him  more  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  than  his  appearing  ignorant  of 
the  plant  which  has  occasioned  the  mischief; 
while  nothing  will  raise  him  more  in  their  esteem 
than  his  being  able  to  point  out  its  distinguishing 
characteristics,   by  which  it  may  be  known  and 
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tivoided  in  future.  But  a  more  important  consideiv 
atipn  stilly  to  a  reflecting  mind,  is,  that  by  the 
dc^free  of  acquaintance  which  a  practitioner  has 
with  plants  that  are  poisonous  to  the  animal  eco^ 
nomy,  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  may  be  lost  or 
saved.  All  poisonous  plants  do  not  produce  the 
same  effects^  and  these,  consequently,  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment ;  but  if  the  plant  which 
has  caused  the  mischief  cannot  be  ascertained, 
how  is  the  remedy  to  be  selected  ^ 

The  utility  of  Botany  to  many  of  the  other  aits 
is  not  less  obvious ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
a  variety  of  our  comforts,  both  as  to  food  and  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  grains  so  indispensable  for 
pur  existence,  the  greater  number  of  the  fruits, 
and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  that  enrich  our 
orchards  and  ornament  our  gardens,  are  of  foreign 
prigin ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  brought  to 
us  by  Botanists  whose  inquiiies  had  led  them  to 
visit  remote  countries.  The  Horse  Chestnut,  for 
lexample,  now  so  common  in  our  plantations,  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  from  the  north  of  Asia,  by 
Clusius,  a  Botanist,  in  the  year  1550.  The  Kidney 
Bean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris^  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  :  and  the  Nol-kol,  the  root  of  which 
affords  a  large  supply  of  wholesome  nutriment,* 
has  just  been  introduced  from  the  same  place. 
The  Crown  Imperial,  Fritillaria  imperialism  was 
transported  from  Constantinople;  tlic  Camellia, 
4^ 
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from  Japan ;  many  of  the  Roses  from  China  ^  the 
Nasturtium  from  South  America ;  and  the  Pelar* 
gonium,  or  Geranium,  as  it  is  improperly  called, 
from  the  qo^st  of  Caffreria.  The  Potatoe,  the 
chief  support  of  a  great  majority  of  our  poor^  was 
fii-st  described  by  Caspar  Bauhin  in  1590 ;  and 
afterwards  brought  into  this  country,  whence  it 
was  dispersed  ov^r  Europe*.  In  our  own  times 
we  have  seen  the  West  Indies  enriched  with  the 
Bread-fruit  by  the  scientific  skill  of  Sir  Joseph 
3auk$ ;  and  eveiy  day  new  plants  are  brought 
home  and  naturali2;ed  to  our  climate,  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  an  economical  and  political  point 
of  yiewf-.  Even  the  arts  may  be  benefited  by  a 
knowledge  of  Botany.  Thhs,  many  fine  statues 
might  have  been  preserved^  had  the  fact  beeq  sooner 

*  It  IS  Tery  generally  believed  that  this  useful  vegetable 
was  brought  from  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  Willde- 
now  states  that,  **  in  the  year  1623,  he  distributed  the  first 
f  ifhich  he  brought  from  Vifginia  in  Ireland.'*  Doctor  Smitli 
Barton  has  pointed  out  the  errors  of  this  statement :  in  the  first 

{>lace9  Sir  Walter  never  was  in  Virginia ;  secondly,  he  was  not 
iving  in  1623;  having  lost  his  head  in  October  1618;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  first  exclusive  depot 
of  the  Potatoe  was  Ireland* 

-f  The  number  of  plants  now  known  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged amounts  to  44)000 ;  although  those  known  by.  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  did  not  exceed  1400;  and  in 
Caspar  Bauhin*s  time,  all  that  indefatigable  Botanist  could  col« 
lect  for  his  Pinax  Theatri  Bolanici^  a  work  of  forty  yearil'  la- 
lumr^  4t|id  no^  exceed  six  thousand  species. 
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known^  that  the  black  spots  which  appear  upon 

them  is  a  vegetable  fungus,   the  Lichen  niger  of 

Linnaeus.    The  dry  rot  in  wood,  also,  is  a  fungus. 

It  is  related  that  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis, 

iwas  dethroned  by  his  subjects  for  having  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  the  philosopher*s  stone.  He 
was  restored  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  upon  promising 
to  communicate  to  him  the  secret.  Mahomet 
sent  a  plough,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in- 
/  timating  that  agriculture  is  the  strength  of  a  na- 
(  tion,  and  that  the  only  philosopher's  stone  is  a 
[  good  crop,  which  may  be  easily  converted  into 
^gold.  I  mention  this  anecdote,  because  it  conveys 
an  impressive  idea  of  the  importance  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  between  which  and  Botany  the  connexion  is 
so  natural,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  farmer  from  a  knowledge  of  it  so  apparent, 
that  the  neglect  of  it  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
education  is,  indeed,  wonderfuh  But  so  blind  are 
men,  often,  to  their  time  interests,  that  agriculture 
in  this  countiy  has,  till  within  a  few  years  past, 
been  regarded  as  an  employment  fit  only  for  the 
most  uninformed  part  of  society.  Following  stu^p 
pidly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and 
guided  by  a  few  rules,  which  had  been  banded 
down  to  him  from  the  rudest  ages,  the  agriculturist 
was  ignorant  that  a  knowledge  of  the  tbeoiy  of 
his  operations  was  necesisary  for  enabling  him  to 
overcome  unexpected  obftta&Ies ;  to  guard  against 
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the  uncertainty  of  seasons ;  and  to  multiply  the 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  commonity 
and  enriching  himself.  These  mistdcen  notions 
are  now  happily  yanisbing ;  and  the  utility  of  Cbe* 
mistry  and  Botany  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  ac» 
knowledged  by  the  farmer.  From  the  more  ge* 
neral  study  of  the  economy  of  vegetable  life,  bow 
many  improrements  might  be  suggested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  even  the  most  common  of  our  useful 
plants !  How  many  of  those  which  are  still  re- 
garded as  useless  weeds^  might  be  found  to  be  of 
great  importance  if  thdr  properties  were  accu- 
rately investigated!  And  certainly  the  nature  of  ; 
soils  would  be  better  and  more  easily  known  by  an  ( 
acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds  of  plants  ( 
which  each  variety  of  surface  produces.  j 

But^  besides  these  objects  of  utility,  to  the  ad- 
vmicement  of  wUch  Botany  unquestionably  con- 
tributes, it  is  likely  to  render  a  still  greater  service 
to  social  life,  by  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of 
it  which  assigns  to  each  tribe  of  plants  its  altitude, 
its  limits,  and  its  climate ;  and  which  the  French 
de»gnate  by  the  termGeographie  Botanique^  By  its 
aid  nature  may  be  in  some  degree  subdued  by  art, 
the  mountains  of  Europe  may  be  girt  by  the  Cin- 
chona, the  vine  may  cluster  upon  our  rocks,  and 
the  high  Palmetto  and  Coco  wave  on  the  sun- 
ward sides  of  our  native  vales. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  uti- 
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Kty  of  Botany  in  advancing  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant arts;  and  the  study  of  it  is  no  less  bene^ 
ficial  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  If  the 
Intellectual  enjoyments  of  a  well-informed  mind 
be  a  valuable  possession^  whatever  can  augment 
these  musk  be  considered  as  of  great  importance. 
Many  branches  of  knowledge  have  this  effect;  and, 
although  they  cannot  be  considered  as  directly 
advancing  our  interests  or  fortune  in  our  inter- 
coui-se  with  mankind,  yet  the  possession  of  them 
afibrds  a  more  permanent  satisfaction  than  either 
wealth  or  honour  can  bestow*.    Botany  is  one  of 

*  If  we  apply  these  observations  to  the  fair  sex,  we  shall 
perhaps  immediately  hear  of  tlie  danger  of  producing  literary 
women,  of  having  wives  that  would  leave  the  management  of 
their  houses  to  pore  over  the  page  of  the  philosopher,  and  be 
solving  a  mathematical  problem  instead  of  making  a  custard. 
We  shall  be  told  that  learned  women  are  insupportable^  and 
use  their  acquirements  as  tyrants  do  their  authority^  making 
them  weapons  of  oppression  rather  than  the  instruments  of 
happiness.  But  a  female  pedant  and  a  woman  with  a  well-in- 
formed mind  and  liberal  education  are  two  different  beings  i 
and  I  would  answer  remarks  such  as  these  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  sexf,  which  1  think  are  completely  conyinciDg. 
'*  The  fragile  nature  of  female  friendships,''  says  she,  "  and 
*'  the  petty  jealousies  that  break  put  at  the  ball-room,  have 
*^  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  jest  of  mankind.  Trifles 
**  light  as  air  will  necessarily  excite,  not  only  the  jealousy,  but 
**  the  envy  of  those  who  think  only  of  trifles.  Give  them 
'*  more  employment  for  their  thoughts ;  give  them  a  nobler 

f  Mrs.,  Barbauld. 
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these;  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  not  eonfioed  to  any  period  of 
life^  or  any  rank  in  society.  In  youth,  when  the 
aifections  are  warm  and  the  imagination  is  vivid ; 
in  more  advanced  life,  when  sober  judgment  as* 
sumes  the  reins ;  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune  and 
the  obscurity  of  poverty ;  it  can  be  equally  en- 
joyed. The  opening  buds  of  spring,  the  warm 
luxuriant  blossoms  of  full-blown  summer,  the  yel- 
low bower  of  autumn,  and  the  leafless,  desolate 
groves  of  winter,  equally  afford  a  supply  of  men* 
tal  amusement  and  gratification  to  the  Botanist. 

I  have  thought  it  neces&ry  to  state  these  ex* 
amples  of  the  usefulness  o^  Botany  and  the  plea- 
sures to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  danands-of  those  who  consider  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  attended  to  which  does  not 
present  some  immediate  object  of  profit  or  of  uti* 

'<  spirit  of  cmidaiion ;  and  we  8h«21  hear  no  more  of  these  fialtry 
""  feuds :  give  them  more  useful  and  more  interesting  subjects 
**  of  conversation,  and  they  become  not  only  more  agreeable, 
**  but  safer  companions  for  each  other.**  I  would  add,  that 
men  who  exclaim  against  learned  women,  often  allow  the  sex 
an  excessive  and  unrestrained  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  think 
so  meanly  of  their  powers  of  mind,  as  to  believe  them  fit  only 
to  be  amused  with  the  fictionsr  of  romance.  But,  if  pleasure  be 
essential  for  the  happiness  of  woman,  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  pursuit  of  science,  that  knowledge  which  is  founded  on 
truth  and  utility,  provided  an  early  taste  for  it  be  implanted  in 
the  mind. 
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lity.  What  is  the  nse  of  Botany?  What  can  yon 
gain  by  it?  are  constant  questions.  We  have  al^ 
ready  stated  onr  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  gsuoed 
by  it ;  bat  I  woold  further  answer  snch  inqoirers 
by  an  anecdote  told  of  the  Greek  philosopher  He* 
raclitas.  This  philosopher  was  very  poor,  but 
much  respected,  and  visited  by  individuals  of  the 
highest  rank.  One  day,  when  certain  persons 
came  to  consult  him,  they  foaad  him  paring  tur- 
nips for  his  supper,  and  warming  himself  in  a 
kitchen:  the  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned 
them  to  stop ;  upon  which  the  philosopher  thus 
accosted  them:  "  Enter,'*  said  be,  ''  boldly,  for 
**  here,  too,  there  are  ^^s/* 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  mode  of  prose* 
cuting  the  study  of  the  science  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  enter  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

BoTANV,  as  we  before  observed,  is  that  science 
which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  vegetables,  their 
structure,  habits,  and  properties;  and  to  distin- 
guish different  plants  from  each  other ;  or,  it  com- 
prehends Phytology  and  Systematic  Bbtamf*. 

»  Vegetable  physiology,  indeed,  cmno^  be  sepamted  firOor 
^stematic  Botany ;  for,  to  use  the  wcHrda  of  a  Frenflh  writar^^ 
M.  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouara,  *<  it  is  essentially  the  tesjs  upon 
<<  which  that  science  is  raised ;  and  the  more  this  basis  ^ail  be 
"  known,  tlie  more  Botany,  already  so  attractive  in  hers^» 
*^  will  see  the  number  of  her  disciples  increase." 
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Vegetables,  like  animals^  are  organized  living 
bodies.  To  the  saperficial  observer  there  appears 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  firom  animab 
and  fossils ;  but  those  who  have  escamined  the  sub* 
ject  more  minutely^  find  many  obstacles  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  the  exact  line  of  distinction  be* 
tween  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature.  Still,  how- 
ever,  vegetables  possess  peculiarities  of  structure, 
habit,  and  functions,  which  characterise  them; 
and  these  are  found  in  every  planV  As  plants 
are  living  beings,  so  are  they  also  perishable: 
death,  as  is  the  case  in  animals,  may  either  proceed 
from  innate  causes,  depending  upon  their  organizar 
tion,  or  be  produced  by  external  causes.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  our  senses,  that  v^^tables  derive  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  fixed,  and  in 
which  they  grow,  and  perfect  seed  capable  of  repro- 
ducing  the  species.  The  researches  of  philosophy 
have  further  informed  us,  that  they  possess  irritabi- 
lity, by  which  the  nutriment  they  imbibe  is  progres- 
sively moved  through  every  part  of  their  bodies^  con- 
verted into  various  secretions,  and  assimilated  into 
the  substance  itself  of  the  plant ;  and  that,  like 
animals,  they  produce  certain  changes  on  the  at- 
mosphere, and  can  accommodate  themselves  tm 
the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  fune« 
tions  of  generation,  also,  plants  have  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  most  petfect  animals.  In  stdt-  ', 
ing,  however,  the  close  analogy  between  plants  ' 

VOL.  I.  D 
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\  and' animals^  we  must  always  bear  in  memory  that 

^  th&^  have  one  important  function  less  than  ani- 
mals— ^sensibility  ^.  The  losing  sight  of  these  cir- 
jl}  ;  /  cumstances,  particularly  the  former,  led  the  inge- 
nious Darwin  into  a  labyrinth  of  error;  and  has 
exposed  his  memory  to  the  sarcasm  of  malevolent 
wit  and  the  derision  of  ignorance.  That  part  of 
our  subject  therefore,  which  refers  to  the  economy 

I  of  the  vegetable  system,  should  first  engage  the 
j  attention  of  the  student.    It  constitutes  Phyto- 

/  l<^gy>  ^nd  comprehends  the  Anatomy  and  Physio* 

-  logy  of  plants;  and  is  the  most  amusing,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  instructive  part  of  the  science. 

•  The  anatomy  of  plants  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  animals,  from  the  minuteness  of  their  parts,  the 

)  union  of  them,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  se- 

r  parating  them  without  destroying  their  texture 
If,  however,  it  be  more  difficult,  it  is  less  disgust- 

:  ing,  and  the  microscope  very  much  facilitates  oui 
inquiries.  Without  it  we  can  have  no  idea  of  th< 
structure  of  plants,  and  consequently  no  correc 

'  notions  of  their  functions  can  be  obtained.     Ii 

studying  the  Anatomy  the  Terminology  is  acquir 

•  ed>  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  absolutely  ne 

c^sary  for   securing  a  knowledge  of  systemati 

/  arrangement.    JBy  combining  with  these  the  stud 

*  **  Vegetabilia,  sensatione  Kcet  defttitiiantur»  sque  iamen  4 
^*  anioulia  vivere  pxolMiC  t»r^,  nutrUio,  astas^  motus,  propulsi 

.2     ^ 
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of  the  Physiology,  on  which  modern  Chemistry  has  ^ 
thrown  the  most  brilliant  light,  the  tediousness  of  | 
acquiring  the  terms  of  art  is  dimihish^d^  and  / 
much  interest  excited  in  the  pursuit.    It  is  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  state  that  Botanical  Terniinology  is  that 
part  of  the  science  which  has  been  less  improved 
than  any  other,  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus.    Some 
reform,  similar  to  that  wliich  chemical  nomencla- 
ture has  undergone,  is  wanting,  to  remove  the 
rubbish  with  which  it  is  encumbered ;  for,  although 
arbitraiy  terms  are  less  objectionable  in  Botany^ 
yet  the  terms  employed  should  be  clearly  defined^ 
and  eoiiiprehensive.    I  would  recommend,  on  this  ": 
part  of  the  subject,  the  perusal  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  j 
Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematic  Bo-  / 
tany ;  Rousseau^s  Letters  on  the  Elements  of  Bo*  j 
tany  \   Mr.  Curtis'  Lectures ;  Willdenow's  Prin-  \ 
ciples  of  Botany^  which  have  been  well  translated ;  | 
and,  to  those  who  read  and  understand  French, 
the  Traits  d' Anatomic  et  de  Physiolo^e  V^g^tales, 
of  Mirbel ;  but,  above  all,  the  Philosophia  Bota* 
nica  of  Linnaeus^    Those  who  wish  to  investigate 
the  subject  more  closely,  will  find  great  satisfac* 
tion  in  looking  into  the  works  of  Grew  and  Mal- 
pighi ;  Du  Hamel,  Hedwig,  De  Saussure,  Gsertner, 
and  Spallanzani;  and  Mr.  Keith's  System  of  Physi- 
ological Botany.    But  I  will  forbear,  at  present, 
from  loading  your  meniaries  with  the  names  of 
authors,  and  rather  notice  them,  as  we  proceed, 
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when  the  various  subjects  which  each  has  particu- 
larly treated  of  come  to  be  noticed. 

By  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  vegetables,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  examine  them  as  parts  of  a  system ;  and 
thereby  ^become  acquainted,  as  it  were,  with  each 
individual  of  this  extensive  kingdom  of  Nature. 

s^    V     *  The  astonishing  diversity  of  form  and  colour 

with  which  Nature  has  clothed  the  members  of  the 

\   vegetable  kingdom,    required    that   some    mode 

should  be  devised  for  distinguishing  the  different 

'    kinds  of  plants*    What  is  termed  the  natural  roe- 

]  thod  seems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  easy,  and  the 

best ;  and  certainly,  if  it  could  be  rendered  per- 

fect>  it  would  undoubtedly  be  so ;  for,  in  many  of 

the  families  of  plants,  such  as  the  Grasses,  Ferns, 

Lilies,  Roses,  &c.  there  is  such  a  natural  affinity 

between  the  different  Species  of  each  class,  and  so 

marked  a  distinction  of  the  classes,  as  not  to  be 

mistaken ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  throughout  the 

vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  even  in  some  of  those 

natural  classes  which  I  have  named,  species  are 

found   which  render  it  exceedingly  difficult    to 

know  in  which  natural  class  they  should  be  placed. 

'  Many  Botanists,  however,  have  endeavoured  to 

prpduce  systems  of  arrangement,    according  to 

these  natural  affinities;  but  hitherto  they  have  not 

J  /       ;  succeeded,    not   even   excepting  Jussieu,    whose 
very  learned  and  valuable  work  is  far  from  an- 
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swering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  / 
Indeed,  oa  examining  the  whole  vegetable ,  king^ 
dorn^  the  attempt  to  divide  it  into  natural  orders 
and  families  offers  diflSicalties  whieh^  in  our  pre-  . 
sent  state  of  knowledge^  appear  insurmountably. 
Ttieartificial  method  of  classification  was -there* 
fore  thought  of;  and  that  of  Linneeus  is  the  best . 
and  most   perfect  that  has  yet  been  contrived.  ) 
I  will  not  now  even  hint  at  the  construction  of. 
ihi»  system;  but  -merely  observe,  that,  although 
it  IS  an  artificial  system,  yet  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  most  correct  observation  of  the  pheno*  . 
mena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  plants  are 
arranged  by  it  under  Genera  and  Species,  as  the 
individuals  discover  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Bower  common  properties  and  a  natural  affinity. 
This   the  young  Botanist  must  .study  with  the 
greatest  care.      Without  a  knowledge  of  it  no 
one  can  be  accounted  a  Botanist;  and,  by  means 
of  an  acquaintance  with  it,  the  memory  becomes 
capable  of  retaining  a  recoUectipn  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  all  the  plants,  which  already  so 
greatly  swell  the  vegetable  cataloguie;  and  the 
number  of  which  is  every  day  increasing.    This, 
however,  cannot  be  attained  fronqi  the  perusal  of 
books ;  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  Nature,  and 
plants  exannined  in  their  grd\iing  state.     In  order 
to  do  this  in  a  proper  manner,  as  far  as  the  plants 
of  our  own  country  are  concerned,  the  Botanical 
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Student  must  range  the  fields^  and  find  the  objects 
of  his  researches  in  their  most  perfect  states^  and 
in  those  places  where  the  hand  of  Nature  has 
planted  them.  For  exotics  he  must  have  recourse 
to  the  Botanic  Garden;  and^  although  he  cannot 
expect  to  procure  the  specimens  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection^ yet  he  will  obtain  more  information  from 
examining  them^  such  as  they  are^  than  can  be  ac- 
quired from  the  perusal  of  the  best  descriptions  ^^^ 
assisted  by  the  best  plates. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  stufly  I 
would  recommend ;  and  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  fill  up  by  this  course  of  Lectures.  But  I  must 
pbserve,  that  no  lectures  can  convey  a  complete 
knowledge  of  any  Science.  They- are  intended 
inerely  to  assist  the  student  in  his  inquiries,  and, 
like  a  pioneer,  to  open  a  path^  the  intricacies  of 
which  must  be  afterwards  prosecuted  by  himself. 
He  must  endeavpur  to  woo  Nature  in  her  most 
secret  recesses  ;  but  he  jnay  rest  assured  that  she 
is  not  to  be  won  without  constant  assiduity  and 
attention;  that  she  is  a  very  coy  mistress,  and 
will  notbestOA^  her  favours  upon  the  indolent  and 
the  indifferent;  while,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  at- 
tentive and  the  industrious,  she  lavishes  her 
choicest  treasures  with  an  unlimited  liberality. 

[  ♦  The  best  systematic  works  are,  the  Genera  Planterum  of 
Linnaeus;  Persoon's  Synopsis  Plantarum  ;  VVithering's  Botany  ; 
Smith's  Flora  Britannica;  and  VViUdcnow's  edition  of  the 
Species  Plantaruro. 
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LECTURE   II. 

PSPilflTION    OF    A   PliANT— OBNERAL    VIIIW    OF 
VEO£TABIiB    FUNCTIONS, 


The  division  of  all  natui-al  objects  into  three 
great  classes  is  so  simple  and  apparently  so  con* 
sistent  with  nature,  that  it  must  have  ot^inated 
at  a  very  early  period  of  society ;  and  the  more 
attentive  observations,  of  Philosophers^  for  a  serks 
of  a^^  although  they  have  found  unexpected  diA^ 
eulties  in  fixing  the  exact  limit  of  these  divisions, 
yet^  hare  discovered  nothing  to  prevent,  altogether 
their  ado]()tion.  Philosophers,  therefore,  almost  by 
common  consent,  have  classed  all  natural  produc- 
tions according  as  they  appear  to  belong  to  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  or  foii^ 
kingdoms. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  ml-^ 
aeral  from  a  vegetable;  for,. although  some  Lichens 
appear  to  the  eye  more  like  parts  of  the  rock  or 
the  stone  to  which  they  are  attached  than  distinct 
organized  living  bodies,  yet,  in  nothing,  except  ia 
the  want  of  sensation,  do  the  members  of  the  ve^ 
getable  and  the  fossil  kingdoms  agree. 

Xo  distinguish  a  vegetable  from  an  animut  dbei 
P  i 
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not  appear^  at  first  sight>  to  be  less  easy.  But  he 
who  investigates  the  subject  more  closely  finds 
unlooked-for  obstacles^  arising  from  the  unbroken 
chain  of  connexion  which  seems  to  unite  these 
two  classes  of  beings ;  and  is  forced  to  ackncov- 
ledge  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  that  link  of 
it,  which  madcs  the  termination  of  the  animal^ 
and  the  commencement  of  the  vegetable  state  of 
existence.  That  a  perfect  animal  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  more  perfect  productions  of 
the  vegetable  creation  is  undoubtedly  true ;  as  no 
one  could  hesitate,  for  an  instast,  in  which  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature  to  place  a  dog  or  a  rose ;  but 
the  difficulty  adses  when  the  strikingly  character- 
istic functions  of  each  kind  of  life  are,  as  it  were, 
confounded.  Thus,  not  many  years  sinot,  natu- 
ralists were  undetermined  whether  to  consider 
corals  and  corallines,  polypi,  and  other  zoophytes, 
as  vegetable  or  animal  beings.  The  difficulty  of 
fixing  upon  the  proper  limits  of  these  two  king- 
doms of  Natm'e,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
members  of  both  being  living  organized  bodies^ 
and  thus  difiering  decidedly  from  fossils,  have  in- 
duced the  moderns  to  propose  the  division  of  na- 
tural objects  into  two  classes  only,  inorganic  and 
organic:  the  first  comprehending  all  those  bodies 
which  submit  to  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
attraction  •  and  affinity  and  of  mechanics ;  and 
which  do  not  possess  life,  as,  gases,  fluids,  earths, 
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salts,  and  metals;  the  second  comprehending  liv- 
ing beings,  as  animals  and  vegetables*  The  latter 
is  the  object  of  our  inquiries ;  and,  as  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  mark  the  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables,  we  shall  first  exa- 
mine the  truth  of  those  definitions  of  a  plant  which 
have  been  at  different  times  delivered  by  Botanical 
Philosophers;  and  adopt  that  one  ^hich,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  least  likely  to  mislead. 

The  first  that  we  shall  notice  \6  that  of  Jun- 
gins,  a  Botanist  who,  as  has  been  already  stated 
(Lecture  I.),  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seven^ 
teenth  century,  and  who  first  hinted  the  principles 
on  which  the  Linnaean  classification  is  founded : 
'*  A  plant,**  says  he,  "  is  a  living  but  not  a  sentient 
*^  body,  affixed  to  a  certain  spot  or  seat,  whence  it 
"  can  draw  nourishment,  grow,  and  finally  propa- 
**  gate  its  species  *.'*  In  this  definition  the  want  of 
sensation  and  of  locomotion,  or  the  power  of 
changing  place,  are  considered  as  the  chief  distin-^ 
guishing  characteristics  of  a  plant ;  but  we  shall 
afterwards  show  that  this  definition  is  not  to  be 
adopted,  inasmuch  as  some  animals,  if  sl  sensarium 
commune,  or  a  nervous  system,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  medium  of  sensation,  possess  no  sensibility ; 
and    some  are   immoveably  fixed  to  one    spot. 

*'  ^  Planta  est  corpus  vivens  non  sentiens,  seu  ccrto  loco 
«  aut  cert«  scdi  affixum,  undo,  nutriri,  augeri,  dcnique  se  pro* 
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by  Lsd  wi^,  a  colciiq[>o- 
cf  ne  pfflt  liBflns,  wfao  SATS  "  NalanI  bo- 
*dKS»  ksTTsr  aHrsfs  tile  SHK  fiKm»  and  endcwed 
*  with  lococBockiB,  are  caBcd  ¥»»~^^ ;  those 
^  widdi  hawe  ahranrs  the  sase  fbnn  but  are  desti- 
^.  tale  of  locoBoCioo,  T^^HMa^J^  lo  all  of 
llMse  defiiutioiis  the  waul  of  a  locomatiTe  power 
b  cbieflj  mniitfrd  oo  as  beiii^  the  roost  peculiar 
diBtinguidiiiig  characteristic  betwixt  a  yegetable 
aad  an  animal:  but,  althoogfa  we  may  allow  that 
plants  are  destitate  of  locomotion,  yet  there  are 
iereral  genera  of  the  molosca  and  testaceae,  eo^ 
rab,  corallineSy  and  some  of  the  zoophyta,  which 
incontestably  bdong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
are  immoveably  fixed  to  a  single  spot ;  either  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to  rocks,  or  to  shells.    The 

•  '*  Plantji  (>sl  corpiii  organicum,  alter!  cuM^m  corp«r> 
'' eohflercDi  per  utiquiun  partem  sui»  pGr,(|iiAtn  nulriuitfiti  ct 
*•  incrementi  ct  vitee  tnaierjani  Cii|4t  ct  trabit/'— //iV*u'^Jd 
Plant.  $. 

t  *'  Corpora  ruKurnliu  eadcm  semper  formn.  el  laei^mllf^^ 
**  tAtc  prncditA  a]ipclltintur  ur»ini«]j 
**  io^Q-moiivitJLrc  Ht:AthLita|  t? 
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wast  of  locomotioii,  therefiore^  caimot,  with  pro- 
prietjr,  be  regarded  in  a  definition  as  a  distingnish- 
jng  characteristic  of  v^etabks. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Jungius  mentions  the 
want  of  sensation  as  distinguishing  plants ;  an  opi* 
nion  which  Linneeus  also  held :  ^  I^pides  crescuntT 
jsays  he^  ^^  vegetabilia  crescunt  et  vivunt,  animalia 
^^  crescunt^  vivunt,  et  sentinnt^r  "  Stones  grow, 
^^  vegetables  grow  and  live,  animals  grow  and  live 
^^  and  f<^l.**  Although  this  opinion  has  been  dis- 
puted by  several  philosophers,  and  Sir  J.E.  Smith, 
in  his  Introduction  to  physiolo^cal  and  systemap 
tical  Botany,  puts  the  idea  of  v^etables  being 
sentient  beings  as  an  admissible  supposition,  yet 
there  is  more  reason  for  thinking  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  this  principle,  which  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  animal  life.  We  can  scarcely 
form  any  idea  of  an  animal  devoid  of  sensation  ; 
but  the  spontaneous  movements  which  are  obr 
served  in  some  plants,  and  on  which  the  opinion 
of  their  sentient  power  is  founded,  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for,  independent  of  sensation.  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  says,  "  Such 
**  a  supposition  accords  with  all  the  best  ideas  we 
**  can  form  of  the  divine  Creator ;  nor  could  the 
«  consequent  uneasiness,"  adds  he, "  which  plants 
^*  must  hu^  iloubt  in  a  very  low  degree  like- 
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^  wis€,  from  the  depredations  of  animals,  bear 
'^  any  comparison  with  their  enjoyment  on  the 
*'  whole.**  Before  perusing  this  passage  of  Sir  J.  £. 
Smith's  work,  we  thought  this  fanciful  idea  had 
sunk  into  the  grave  with  Dr.  Darwin;  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  inflexible  imaginations 
have  never  yet  been  able  so  far  to  overcome  the 
suggestions  of  cooler  judgment,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  general  sum  of  enjoyment  would 
be  increased  by  such  a  circumstance.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  some  plants  which  we  shall  hereafter  no- 
tice, appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  effect  not  of 
sensation  only,  but  even  of  volition;  and,  although 
the  possession  of  that  faculty  by  vegetables  cannot 
be  proved,  yet  neither  can  it  be  completely  dis- 
proved. The  experiments  of  M.  Humboldt  with 
the  galvanic  pile  upon  those  plants  which  are  par- 
ticularly irritable  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
possessing  sensibility,  tend,  perhaps  moi*e  strongly 
than  any  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  plants,  to  settle  thiis 
question.  He  did  not  succeed  in  rendeiing  any  of 
them  susceptible  of  the  galvanic  influence.  Until, 
therefore,  further  observations  be  made,  tending 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  vegetables  are  endowed 
with  sensation,  or  to  disprove  it  completely,  the 
definition  which  mentions  the  want  of  it,  as  the 
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distinguishing  characteristic  of  plants^  coDOOt  be 
regarded  as  correct. 

M.  Mirbel^  in  a  late  work,  entitled,  Traits 
dAnatomie  et  de  Physiohgie  V4g4taleSy  has  given 
an  opinion,  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  considers  as  con- 
clusive on  this  subject.  He  observes,  *<  that  plants 
*^  have  the  power  of  deriving  nourishment  from  in- 
^^  organic  matter,  which  is  not  the  case  with  ani- 
^^  mals,  who  feed  on  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
^  sometimes. on  both;  but  are  never  nourished  on 
*<  earths,  salts,  and  sdrs.  So  that  it  should  seem 
'^  to  be  the  office  of  vegetable  life  alone  to  trans^ 
^'  form  dead  matter  into  organized  living  bodies*.** 
This  remark  is,  certainly^  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  plausible;  but  it  contains  an  assumption 
which  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  extent  required ; 
for,  if  by  inorganic  matter  is  to  be  understood 
simple  earths  and  salts,  which  do  not  form  parts 
of  decaying  organized  bodies,  the  observation  is 
not  just ;  nor  can  we  allow  that  airs  are  taken  in 
as  food  by  plants.    What  soil  can  be  found  com- 

*  **  C'est  la  faculty  qu'ont  les  plantes  de  se  nourrir  de  lub- 
^'  stances  inorganiques,  faculty  qui  ne  paroit  pas  exister  dans 
<<  les  animaux :  ils  devorent  des  substances  animales  ou  v^^ 
<<  talesy  et  quelquefois  les  unes  et  les  autres ;  mais  jamaU^  ce 
^*  me  semble,  ils  ne  se  nourlssent  de  terres,  de  sels»  d'air  et  de 
"  gaz.  Ainsi,  les  y#g6taux  doivent,  pour  condition  premiere 
*<  de  leur  existence,  transformer  la  matidre  brute  en  mati^re 
^*  organtsec  et  vivante.'* — Tome  i.  p.  19l 
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po8«d  of  simple  earths  devoid  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  in  which  plants  will  grow?  And  it 
is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  salts^  even  of  those  kinds  which,  in  small 
quantities,  promote  vegetation,  is  more  likely  to 
kill  plants  than  to  serve  as  nourishment  to  them. 
A  plant,  it  is  true,  may  be  reared  in  pure  water, 
or  in  pure  powdered  flints  moistened  with  water ; 
but  in  this  case  the  water  is  the  support  of  the 
vegetable ;  and  we  know  that  many  animals,  the 
Infusoria,  for  instance,  are  nourished  and  support- 
ed apparently  in  water  alone.  As  this  fluid  is  the 
univei*sal  solvent,  whatever  it  contains  in  solution 
inay  be  taken  up  by  the  vegetable  vessels ;  and 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  have 
proved  that  even  distilled  water  may  contain  both 
saline  and  metallic  impregnations  :  hence  we  can 
conceive  from  what  source  the  alkalies,  salts,  me-^ 
tallic  oxides,  and  earths,  even  silex,  which  are 
found  in  vegetables,  have  been  derived;  but  that 
these  are  directly  taken  in  as  nourishment  by 
plants  is  not  more  likely>  than  that  lime,  which 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  animal  structure, 
is,  in  its  uncombined  state,  the  food  of  animals  *. 

*  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Sir  Humphrey  Dav}%  in  his 
late  work  on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  adopts  implicitlj 
the  opinion  of  Mirbely  that  saline  substances  form  part  of  the 
real  food  of  plants ;  particularly  as  he  adds,  **  and  supply  that 
<Mcind  of  matter  which  is  analogous  to  bone  in  animals."    Now 
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Salts  serve  to  stimulate  plants,  and,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  their  irritable  fibres,  promote  their 
health  and  growth ;  part  of  them  are  taken  up 
along  with  the  soluble  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  disposed  of  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  either  in  the  simple  state  in  which  they  were 
absorbed,  or  forming  new  compounds,  generally 
neutral  salts ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  plant,  independent  of  any  propertiet 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  same  eflfect  is 
produced  on  animals,  by  the  saline  matters  taken 
into  their  stomachs  along  with  their  food.  Some 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  earth-worms  and  other 
species  of  the  vermes,  feed  on  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  which  have  undergone  decomposition,  and 
returned  to  that  state  in  which  they  are  generally 
found  in  soils.  Vegetables,  therefore,  in  common 
with  these  animals,  although  cerUunly  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  have  the  power  of  recombining 
and  assimilating  into  organized  bodies  those  ma- 
terials which  the  loss  of  vitality  had  allowed  Co  be 
separated  by  the  chemical  affinities  of  their  consti- 
tuents, or  to  be  decomposed,  but  are  incapable  of 
transforming  matter,  which  has  never  formed  any 
part  of  organized  bodies,   into  their  own  living 

we  may  ask  th&  learned  Professor,  if  phosphate  of  lime  fomis 
a  direct  part  of  the  food  of  animalsy  in  order  that  bone  be  pro- 
duced.      _ 
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organized  substance.  If  these  observations  be 
just^  the  remark  of  M.  Mirbel  cannot  serve  as  the 
means  of  distinguishing  animals  from  vegetables ; 
or  of  forming  a  correct  definition  of  a  plant. 

The  most  satisfactory  opiniou  I  have  met  with 
on  this  subject  is  that  supported  by  Dr.  Alston, 
who  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh  about 
fifty  years  since,  and  who  appears  to  have  received 
the  idea  from  Boerhaave.  He  makes  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  vegetables  to  consist  in 
the  want  of  an  internal  stomach,  animals  being 
nourished  by  their  internal,  and  plants  by  their 
external  surface.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  like  an  exception  to  this  opinion ;  nor 
do  we  think  (hat  the  proofs  of  it  fail  with  respect 
even  to  the  Polypus,  whose  construction  is  so 
simple,  that  it  may  be  turned  inside  out  like  a 
glove,  without  disturbing  its  ordinary  functions  *. 
Polypi  seize  insects  that  come  near  them  with 
feelers,  which  they  spread  out  in  the  water,  and 
convey  them  by  this  means  to  their  mouths ;  and, 
as  their  internal  cavity  may  be  regarded  as  one 
entire  stomach,  the  food  is  passed  rapidly  through 

*  It  may  not,  perhaps;  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  a 
Polypus  is  an  aquatic  animal,  resembling  in.  form  the  finger  of 
a  glove,  and,  in  structure,  appearing  to  be  made  of  particle* 
set  in  a  gluey  substance.  Like  those  plants  which  can  be  slipped, 
a  Polypus  may  be  cut  into  any  number  of  pieces,  and  each  di- 
.  vided  portion  become  a  new  Polypus,  a  distinct  animal. 
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every  part  of  the  animal,  even  to  the  extremities 
of  the  feelers,  which  are  also  lioUow.     It  is  thus 
braised ;  the  soluble  ports  are  absorliedy  and  tlie 
remainder  is  thrown  out  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
also  the  anus  of  the  Polypus.    If  a  Folypas  be 
turned  inside  out,   that  which  was  the  external 
surface  becomes  now  the  stomach,  and  performs 
the  functions  of  it,  but  still  the  food  is  taken 
within  the  animal;  it  is  also  taken  at  intervals 
only,  and  must  remain  within  the  animal  some 
time  to  undergo  the  process  of  digestion,  before  any 
part  of  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation :  a  Fdlypos,  therefore, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  nourished  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  vegetables  are,  which  is  by  continued  ab- 
sorption by  the  external  surface. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  no  exception  can  lie  found 
to  this  remark,  the  characteristic  which  it  points 
out  as  distinguishing  animals  and  vegetables  is 
very  striking,  and  may  properly  form  the  leadii^ 
feature  in  the  definition  of  a  v^table:  ^  A 
"  plant,**  I  would  therefore  say,  "  is  a  living  or- 
"  ganized  body,  which  requii-es  food  and  air  for 
"  its  support,  grows,  propagates  its  species,  and 
*^  dies:  and  differs  from  animals,  in  being  nourish^ 
"  ed  by  continued  absorption  by  its  external  sur- 
^^  face/*  An  objection  to  this  definition  has  been 
anticipated  by  Mirbel,  in  combating  the  opinicm 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Boerhaave,  that  plants  are 

VOL.  I.  •  R 
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ammab  turned  outside  in.  '*  II  wt  natureV  says 
he,  **  de  soup^onner  que  tout  vestige  de  canal  in- 
<^  testlual  finit  par  disparattre  dans  les  animaux  in- 
'*  fu8<Hr«s*/'  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  these 
aaimals  have  not  an  intestinal  canal,  although  the 
smallness  and  transparency  of  their  bodies  prevent 
«•  from  detecting  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses^. 

Having  addeavoured  to  give  yon  a  determinate 
idea  <tf  a  vegetable^  let  us  now  take  a  general 
view  of  those  ftinctions  which  plants  possess  in 
oommon  with  other  organiaed  bodies,  that  is,  mth 
aaimals. 

When  a  plaat  is  examined  with  care,  its  struc- 
ture is  found,  in  many  respects,  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  composed  of  solid 
mpA  fluid  parts ;  the  former  comprehending  fibres, 
which  are  endowed  with  elasticity  and  contrac- 
tility, and  vessels  in  wlueh  the  fluids  move.  The 
most  perfect  vegetables,  however,  differ  from  ani- 
mals ta  structure,  ia  having  no  stomach,  heart, 
l»ain^  nor  nervee ;  but  all  these  organs  are  not 

"^  Eltams  d«  Ftystologie  T^gtele»  te.  U  L  p^  II. 

f  For  practical  purpoocs,  as  Sir  E.  J.  Snith  observes,  il  ia 
Sttftcienl  for  the  $lude&l  to  knov  that  he  maj  alvajs  decide 
wbctlier  ^  Ifee  has  fboiMi  a  plant  or  ooe  c»f  tke  lover  orders  of 
^  ■amrtu  by  llie  SMUple  expeiiuMftl  of  btvon^i*'  Aie  odcHir  of 
hur^iif.  attimai  Httlter  bek^  so  aasenlaallx  difemt  fton  that  of 
Yegetaht^  !iobslanc«$>  as  aot  to  adaiit  of  heai^  ■■»'>^jr^'?« 
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found  in  every  animal;  for  maoy  of  tlie  loirer 
classes  of  aaimated  bodies  wast  one  or  mom  c^ 
tbem.    As  is  the  case  in  aoimalSy  the  otgaas  with 
which  plants  are  famished  are  always  of  tbe  i 
stmcture  in  every  individual  of  tbe  same 
when  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state:  and  these 
organs  are  also  susceptible  of  the  same  impres- 
sions from  external  agents,  tbe  drenmstances  bmng 
in  every  respect  equal,  ia  every  individwd  d  the 
same  species.    Thns  any  number  of  seeds  of  the 
same  kind  of  Lily  will  produce  lilies  all  iesem« 
bling  each  other  in  form  andl^tructure ;  the  same 
number  of  parts  will  be  evolved,  and  the  unfolding 
of  them  take  place  in  the  same  manner.    The  dif* 
ferences  of  sdl;  of  situation,  and  of  culture  nuqr 
occasion  varieties  in  colour  and  other  unimp^tant 
particulars,  but  the  specific  characters  remain  in- 
variable.   These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
plants  are  endowed  with  life,  or  possess  the  same 
principle  by  which  the  existence  of  the  organic 
structure,  the  growth,  and  the  propagatimi  oi  the 
species  in  animals  are  supported  2  but  let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  more  closely  those  functions  of  vege- 
tables which  prove  their  vitality.    Although  vi- 
tality cannot  properly  be  defined,  yet  we  know 
when  it  is  present  in  any  object,  by  its  effects, 
which  are  never  displayed  by  unorganized  matter; 
and  therefore  we  are  accustomed  to  define  it  by 
saying,  it  is  "  that  property  of  matter  eonhected     \ 
•  E  2  '      ^ 


it,    f 

JtS,      > 
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Keeping  the  same  idea  in  view^  Boerhaave,  wiiQ 
floarished  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  cen- 
tury^ defines  a  plant  thus:  ^^  A  plant  is  an  oi^^amc 
'<  body,  fixed  to  some  other  body  by  some  part  of 
*^  itself,  by  which  it  imbibes  the  matter  of  nourish^ 
^  ment,  of  growth,  and  of  life  *•**  The  same  opi- 
nion was  also  entertained  by  Lndwig,  a  eotempo- 
rary  of  the  great  Lonnaeus,  who  says,  '*  Natnral  bo- 
^  dies,  having  always  the  same  form,  and  endowed 
^  with  locomotion,  are  caUed  animals ;  those 
^  which  have  always  the  same  form  but  are  desti- 
^Itnte  <tf  locomotion,  vegetables^.**  In  all  of 
these  definitions  the  want  of  a  locomotive  power 
is  chiefly  insisted  on  as  being  the  most  peculiar 
distinguishing  characteristic  bet\rixt  a  v^;etable 
and  an  animal:  but,  although  we  may  allow  thM 
plants  are  destitute  of  locomotion,  yet  there  are 
several  genera  of  the  molusca  and  testaceae,  co^ 
rals,  corallines,  and  some  of  the  zoophyta,  which 
incontestably  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
are  immoveably  fixed  to  a  single  spot ;  dther  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to  rocks,  or  to  shells.    The 

•  '<  Flanta  est  ccwpus  organicun,  alteri  cuidjun.  corpori 
**ccbKrea»  per  aliqoam  partem  sui,  per.qiuun  nulrimenti  ei 
«*  incremenli  et  vit«   materiam    capit    et    trahiu''— i/iiforui 

f  ^*  Corpora  naturalia  eadem  semper  forma  el  loco-raotiTi- 
**  tate  pracdita  appellantur  animalia ;  eadem  semper  forma,  scd, 
••  loco-motiTlurc  destituta,  Tcgetabilia."— Zf«fa7g.  TrgW.  5. 
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want  of  locolaotion^  therefore^  cannot^  with  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  in  a  definition  as  a  distinguish- 
ing charaqteristic  of  vegetables. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Jungius  mentions  the 
want  of  sensation  as  distinguishing  plants ;  an  opi- 
nion which  Linnoeus  also  held ;  ^^  Lapides  crescunt«** 
says  he,  ^^  vegetabilia  crescunt  et  vivunt,  animalia 
^*  crescunt,  vivunt,  et  sentiunt*/'     ^*  Stones  grow, 
^*  vegetables  grow  and  live,  animals  grow  aqd  live 
^^  and  fi^el.-'     Although  this  opinion  has  been  dis* 
puted  by  several  philosophers,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
in  his  Introduction  to  physiological  and  systema- 
tical Botany,  puts  the  idea  of  vegetables  being 
sentient  beingsf  as  an  admissible  supposition,  yet 
there  is  more  reason  for  thinldng  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  this  principle,  which  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  animal  life.    We  can  scarcely 
form  any  idea  of  an  animal  devoid  of  sensation  ; 
but  the  spontaneous  movements  which  ^re  ob- 
served in  some  plants,  and  on  which  the  opinion 
of  their  sentient  power  is  founded,  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for,  independent  of  sensation.    Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  says,  "  Such 
''  a  suppofifition  accords  with  all  the  best  ideas  we 
^*  can   form  of  the  divine  Creator ;  nor  could  the 
^^  consequent  uneasiness/*  adds  he,  *^  which  plants 
^'  musit  suffer,  no  doubt  in  a  yery  low  degree  like* 

♦  PhiL  Bqt.  5. 
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^  wise,  from  the  depredations  of  animals,  bear 
"  any  comparison  with  their  enjoyment  on  the 
"  whole."  Before  perusing  this  passage  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith's  work,  we  thought  this  fa:nciful  idea  had 
sunk  into  the  grave  with  Dr.  Darwin;  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  inflexible  imaginations 
have  never  yet  been  able  so  far  to  overcome  the 
suggestions  of  cooler  judgment,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  general  sum  of  enjoyment  would 
be  increased  by  such  a  circumstance.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  some  plants  which  we  shall  hereafter  no- 
tice^ appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  effect  not  of 
sensation  only,  but  even  of  volition ;  and^  although 
the  possession  of  that  faculty  by  vegetables  cannot 
be  proved,  yet  neither  can  it  be  completely  dis- 
proved. The  experiments  of  M.  Humboldt  with 
the  galvanic  pile  upon  those  plants  which  are  par- 
ticularly irritable  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
possessing  sensibility,  tend,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  plants,  to  settle  this 
question.  He  did  not  succeed  in  rendering  any  of 
them  susceptible  of  the  galvanic  influence.  Until, 
therefore,  further  observations  be  made,  tending 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  vegetables  are  endowed 
with  sensation,  or  to  disprove  it  completely,  the 
definition  which  mentions  the  want  of  it,  as  the 
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distinguishing  characteristic  of  plantd^  cannot  be 
regarded  as  correct. 

M.    Mirbel,  in  a  late  work,  entitled,  TratU 

cTAnqtomie  et  de  Physiologie  V^g^tales,  has  given 

an  opinion,  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  considers  as  con« 

elusive  on  this  subject.     He  observes,  "  that  plants 

"  have  the  power  of  deriving  nouiishment  from  in- 

"  organic  matter,  which  is  not  the  case  with  ani- 

^^  mals,  who  feed  on  animals  and  vegetables,  and  . 

^  sometimes  on  both ;  but  are  never  nourished  on 

'^  earths,  salts,  and  airs.     So  that  it  should  seem 

^^  to  be  the  office  of  vegetable  life  alone  to  trans*- 

"  form  dead  matter  into  organized  living  bodies*." 

This  remark  is,  certainly^  exceedingly  ingenious 

and  plausible;    but   it  contains    an  assumption 

which  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  extent  required ; 

for,  if  by  inorganic  matter  is  to  be  understood 

simple  earths  and  salts,  which  do  not  form  parts 

of  decapng  organized  bodies,  the  observation  is 

not  just ;  nor  can  we  allow  that  airs  are  taken  in 

as  food  by  plants.     What  soil  can  be  found  com- 

*  <<  C'est  la  faculty  qu'ont  les  plantes  de  se  nourrir  de  sub- 
"  stances  inorgaDiques,  faculty  qui  ne  paroit  pas  esdster  dans 
**  les  animaux :  ils  devorent  des  substances  animates  ou  v6g€- 
**  tales,  et  quelquefois  les  unes  et  les  autres ;  mais  jamais,  ce 
<<  me  semble,  ils  ne  se  nourissent  de  terres,  de  sels,  d'air  et  de 
<<  gaz.  Ainsiy  les  v^g^taux  doivent,  pour  condition  premiere 
<<  de  leur  existence,  transformer  la  matiere  brute  en  matidre 
^*  organis6c  et  vivante." — Tome  i.  p.  19. 
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poMd  of  simple  earths  devoid  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  in  which  plants  will  grow?  And  it 
is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  salts,  even  of  those  kinds  which,  in  small 
quantities,  promote  vegetation,  is  more  likely  to 
kill  plants  than  to  serve  as  nourishment  to  them. 
A  plant,  it  is  true,  may  be  reared  in  pure  water, 
or  in  pure  powdered  flints  moistened  with  water ; 
but  in  this  case  the  water  is  the  support  of  the 
vegetable ;  and  we  know  that  many  animals,  the 
Infiisoria,  for  instance,  are  nourished  and  support- 
ed apparently  in  water  alone.  As  this  fluid  is  the 
univei*sal  solvent,  whatever  it  contains  in  solution 
jnay  be  taken  up  by  the  vegetable  vessels ;  and 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  have 
proved  that  even  distilled  water  may  contain  both 
saline  and  metallic  impregnations  :  hence  we  can 
conceive  from  what  source  the  alkalies,  salts,  me*^ 
tallic  oxides,  and  earths,  even  silex,  which  are 
found  in  vegetables,  have  been  derived;  but  that 
these  are  directly  taken  in  as  nourishment  by 
plants  is  not  more  likely,  than  that  lime,  which 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  animal  structure, 
is,  in  its  uncombined  state,  the  food  of  animals  *. 

*  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his 

late  work  on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  adopU  implicitly 

the  opinion  of  Mirbel,  that  saline  substances  form  part  of  the 

real  food  of  plants ;  particularly  as  he  adds,  **  and  supply  that 

\  of  matter  which  is  analogous  tp  bone  in  animals."    Now 
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Salts  serve  to  stimulate  plants^  and,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  their  irritable  fibres,  promote  their 
health  and  growth ;  part  of  them  are  taken  up 
along  with  the  soluble  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  disposed  of  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  either  in  the  simple  state  in  which  they  were 
absorbed,  or  forming  new  compounds,  generally 
neutral  salts ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  plant,  independent  of  any  properties 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  on  animals,  by  the  saline  matters  taken 
into  their  stomachs  along  with  their  food.  Some 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  earth-worms  and  other 
species  of  the  vermes,  feed  on  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  which  have  undergone  decomposition,  and 
returned  to  that  state  in  which  they  are  generally 
found  in  soils.  Vegetables,  therefore,  in  common 
with  these  animals,  although  certaunly  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  have  the  power  of  recombining 
and  assimilating  into  organized  bodies  those  ma- 
terials which  the  loss  of  vitality  had  allowed  to  be 
separated  by  the  chemical  affinities  of  their  consti- 
tuents, or  to  be  decomposed,  but  are  incapable  of 
transforming  matter,  which  has  never  formed  any 
part  of   organized  bodies,   into  their  own  living 

we  may  sak  th&  learned  Professor,  if  phosphate  of  lime  foniii 
a  direct  part  of  the  food  of  animals,  in  order  that  bone  be  pro- 
duced.       ^ 
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organized  substance.  If  these  observations  be 
just,  the  remark  of  M.  Mirbel  cannot  serve  as  the 
means  of  distinguishing  animals  from  vegetables ; 
or  of  forming  a  correct  definition  of  a  plant. 

The  most  satisfactory  opiniou  I  liave  met  with 
on  this  subject  is  that  supported  by  Dr.  Alston, 
who  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh  about 
fifty  years  since,  and  who  appears  to  have  received 
the  idea  from  Boerhaave.  He  makes  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  vegetables  to  consist  in 
the  want  of  an  internal  stomach,  animals  being 
nourished  by  their  internal,  and  plants  by  their 
external  surface.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  like  an  exception  to  this  opinion ;  nor 
do  we  think  (hat  the  proofs  of  it  fail  with  respect 
even  to  the  Polypus,  whose  construction  is  so 
simple,  that  it  may  be  turned  inside  out  like  a 
glove,  without  disturbing  its  ordinary  functions  *• 
Polypi  seize  insects  that  come  near  them  with 
feelei*s,  which  they  spread  out  in  the  water,  and 
convey  them  by  this  means  to  their  mouths ;  and, 
as  their  internal  cavity  may  be  regarded  as  one 
entire  stomach,  the  food  is  passed  rapidly  through 

*  It  may  not|  perhaps;  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  a 
Polypus  is  an  aquatic  animal,  resembling  in,  form  the  finger  of 
a  glove,  and,  in  structure,  appearing  to  be  made  of  particlea 
set  in  a  gluey  substance.  Like  those  plants  which  can  be  slipped, 
a  Polypus  may  be  cut  into  any  number  of  pieces,  and  each  di- 
.  vided  portion  become  a  new  Polypus,  a  distinct  animal. 
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every  part  of  the  animal,  even  to  the  extremities 
of  the  feelers,  which  are  al^io  hollow.     It  is  thus 
bruised;  the  soluble  parts  are  absorbed^  and  the 
remainder  is  thrown  out  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
also  the  anus  of  the  Poljrpus.    If  a  Polypus  be 
turned  inside  out,   that  which  was  the  external 
surface  becomes  now  the  stomach,  and  performs 
the  functions  of  it,  but  still  the  food  is  taken 
within  the  animal;  it  is  also  taken  at  intervals 
only,  and  must  remain  within  the  animal  some 
time  to  undergo  the  process  of  digestion,  before  any 
part  of  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation :   a  Polypus,  therefore^ 
cannot  be  said  to  be  nourished  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  vegetables  are,  which  is  by  continued  ab- 
sorption by  the  external  surface. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  no  exception  can  he  found 
to  this  remark,  the  characteristic  which  it  points 
out  as  distinguishing  animals  and  vegetables  is 
very  striking,  and  may  properly  form  the  leading 
feature  in  the  definition    of  a  vegetable:   "  A 
*^  plant,**  I  would  therefore  say,  ^Ms  a  living  or- 
**  ganized  body,  which  requires  food  and  s&r  for 
"  its  support,  grows,  propagates  its  species,  and 
^*  dies:  and  differs  from  animals,  in  being  nourish-^ 
**  ed  by  continued  absorption  by  its  external  sur- 
**  face.**    An  objection  to  this  definition  has  been 
anticipated  by  Mirbel,  in  combating  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle   and  of  Boerhaave,  that  plants  are 
VOL.  I.  -  R 
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amvuds  turned  outside  in.  '*  II  est  naturel/*  says 
he,  '^  de  80up90naer  que  tout  vestige  de  canal  in- 
'^  testiual  finit  |mr  disparattre  dans  les  animaux  in-» 
''  fttsmres*/*  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture;  and 
there  k  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  these 
auimals  have  not  an  intestinal  canal,  although  the 
smallness  and  ti-ansparency  of  their  bodies  prevent 
w  kofa  detecting  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses-f  • 

HaviJBg  endeavoured  to  give  yqp  a  determinate 
idea  oi  a  v^table^  let  us  now  take  a  general 
view  ef  those  ftmctions  which  plants  possess  in 
common  with  other  organised  bodies,  that  is,  with 
aatmals. 

When  a  plant  is  examined  with  care,  its  struc- 
ture is  found,  in  mmy  I'espects,  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  composed  of  solid 
and  fluid  parts ;  the  former  comprehending  fibres, 
which  ai'e  endowed  with  elasticity  and  contrac- 
tility, and  vessels  in  which  the  fluids  ii^ove.  The 
most  pertect  vegetables,  however,  differ  from  ani- 
mals in  structure^  in  having  up  stomach,  heart, 
brain,  nor  nerves ;  but  all  these  organs  are  not 

*  Ellens  d«  Physiologie  v^g6ta1e»  &c.  t.  i.  p.  II. 

t  For  practical  purposes,  as  Sir  E.  J.  Smith  observes,  it  is 
sufficieDt  for  the  student  to  know  that  he  may  always  decide 
whether  **  he  has  found  a  plant  or  one  of  the  lower  orders  of 
**  animals,  by  the  simple  experiment  of  burning:'*  the  odour  of 
burning  animal  ma^er  being  so  essentially  different  from  that  of 
vegetable  substances,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  mistaken. 
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found  in  every  animal;  finr  maoy  of  the  loirer 
classes  of  aaimated  bodies  wast  one  or  mom  oi 
tbem.    As  is  the  ease  in  animals^  the  otgaas  with 
which  plants  are  famished  are  always  of  the  iaie 
structure  in  every  individual  of  the  same  apedes, 
when  iu  a  natural  and  healthy  state :  and  these 
organs  are  also  susceptible  of  the  same  impres* 
sions  from  external  agents,  the  dreumstaiices  bmng 
in  every  respect  equal,  ia  every  iadividual  ct  the 
same  species.    Thus  any  number  of  seeds  of  the 
same  kind  of  Lily  will  produce  lilies  all  resem- 
bling each  other  in  form  andl^tructure;  the  same 
number  of  parts  will  be  evolved,  and  the  unfolding 
of  tbem  take  place  in  the  same  manner.    The  dif- 
ferences of  soil;  of  situation,  and  of  culture  nuqr 
occasion  varieties  in  colour  and  other  unimp^tant 
particulars,  but  the  specific  characters  remain  in- 
variable.   These  facts  are  sufficient  ta  prove  that 
plants  are  endowed  with  life,  or  possess  the  same 
principle  by  which  the  existence  of  the  organs 
structure,  the  growth,  and  the  propagatimi  <rf  the 
species  in  animals  are  supported :  but  let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  more  closely  those  functions  of  vege- 
tables which  prove  their  vitality.    Although  vi- 
tality cannot  properly  be  defined,  yet  we  know 
when  it  is  present  in  any  object,  by  its  effects, 
which  are  never  displayed  by  unorganized  matter ; 
and  therefore  we  are  accustomed  to  define  it  by     ' 
saying,  it  is  "  that  property  of  matter  Connected     \ 
•  E  2  '      ^ 
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/    '*with  organizjition,    which  animals  and  plants 
)   *^  possess  in  common,  of  continuing  life/*    Both 
;    animals  and  vegetables  communicate  it  to  their 
<^spring.     By  viviparous  animals  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  foetus  long  before  its  expulsion  from 
\  the  uteras;  by  the  oviparous,  to  the  punctum  sa- 
/  liens,  which  is  afterwards  the  chick,  before  the  egg 
I  receives  its  shell ;  and  by  vegetables,  to  the  em- 
/  bryo  contained  in  the  seed,  long  before  this  has 
/   obtained  perfection  in  point  of  size,  and  is  sepa- 
L^  rated  from  the  plant.     In  these  instances  the 
functions  of  the  new  beings  either  immediately 
commence,  as  is  the  case  in  the  foetuses  of  vivi- 
parous animals ;  or  they  do  not  commence  till  the 
necessary  agents  are  present  for  evolving  the  proper 
organs,  as  yet  unformed  or  imperfect,  as  happens 
.    in  eggs  and  in  seeds:  but,  in  both  cases,  it  conti- 
nues for  a  definite  time  only,  and  is  then  lost. 
During  its  continuance  both  animals  and  plants 
pi'eserve  their  organization,  and  resist  those  che- 
mical attractions  or  affinities  which  subsist  be- 
tween  the  different  component  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies; and  which,  immediately  whep  life  ceases, 
act ;  and,  by  dissolving  the  old  combinations,  pro* 
duce  new  ones,  by  the  processes  of  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  and  render  back  their  elements 
-to  the  inorganic  kingdom.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  assert  that  organized  bodies  do  not  admit 
of  chemi.cal  combinations,  during  life ;  as  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  more  complicated  and  diversi- 
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fied  combinations  are  the  direct  result  of  the  living 
principle,  than  can  be  produced  by  the  simple 
power  of  affinity  when  it  operates  on  dead  matter. 
The  particular  functions  of  vegetables  that  depend 
on  vitality  are  the  gefmination  of  seeds,  tfie  noii- 
rishment  and  growth  of  the  vegetating  plant,  its 
absorption^  pet^spircUion,  and  respiration,  adapter 
turn  to  climate,  and  resistance  of  cold  during 
winter. 

The  seeds  of  plants,  like  the  eggs  of  animals, 
being  endowed  with  vitality,  many  of  them  may  be 
kept  for  a  very  considerable  tiniie,  even  for  a  cen- 
tury of  years;  and  yet,  when  they  are  placed  under 
fevourable  circumstances,  at  a  proper  season,  and 
in  a  situation  where  they  can  receive  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture,  immediately 
begin  to  germinate  and  grow.  If  any  thing  tend 
to  destroy  this  principle  in  the  seed,  instead  of 
germinating,  when  placed  in  a  situation  favourable 
for  germination,  it  rots ;  for,  although  the  vitality 
which  seeds  thus  possess  does  not  depend  on  any 
external  circumstances,  yet,  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
external  causes.  The  time  which  it  may  remain 
latent  is  not  the  same  in  all  seeds:  some  will  not 
germinate  unless  they  be  put  into  the  ground  al- 
most immediately  after  they  be  gathered ;  whereas 
leguminous  seeds  may  be  kept  for  ages,  and  yet 
preserve  their  vegetative  power.  The  vitality  of 
some  seeds  is  indeed  so  permanent,  that  it  pre- 

E  3 
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ienres  tbem  fiv  an  indefimte  period  of  time,  when 
under  certain  circanutaDces ;  as  when  qome  of 
tbe  macous-coated  seeda^  mostard  or  linseed,  for 
eKampky  have  been  accidentally  boned  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  are  agsdn,  after  many  years, 
thrown  npon  or  near  the  sar&ce  of  the  ground. 
In  this  case,  these  seeds  readily  germinate,  and 
become  as  vigorous  plants  as  if  they  had  been  the 
produce  of  the  foregoing  year*    It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  often,  when  forests  are  cleared 
of  the  overshadowing  trees,  which  had  long  pre- 
vented the  vegetation  of  any  seeds  in  the  ground 
below  them ;  or  when  buildings  are  razed,  and  the 
earth  at  their  foundations  turned  up,  plants  sud- 
denly i^pear,  different  from  any  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  even  unknown  by  the  oldest 
j  inhabitants  of  the  spot.    If  a  seed,  however,  be 
!  once  exposed  to  the  action  of  hesfi,,  air,  and  mois^ 
•  turei  in  a  situation  adapted  for  its  growth,  it  ger- 
/  minates,  and  its  v^;etation  cannot  then  be  stc^pped 
)  without  destroying  its  vitality,  and  the  seed  of 
'    eourse  rots ;  the  continued  application  of  the  same 
agents^  which  first  called  into  action  its  powers  of 
;  lifoi  being  absolutely  necessary  for  its  future  ex- 
/  istence. 

'  After  the  parts  of  a  plant  have  been  unfolded 
from  the  seed,  its  functions  dtq[)»id  altogether  on 
tbe  vital  principle  with  which  it  is  endowed^  It 
selects  from  the  soil  its  nourishment,  digests  and. 
assimilates  it  into  its  proper  substance,  and  depo- 
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sits  m  its  body  those  secretions  Which  randdr  it 
useful  to  mankind  for  economrcal  and  tnediekml 
purposes.  The  simple  absorption  of  flnidii  by  the 
roots  of  plants  might,  perhaps,  be  explained  cm 
mechanical  principles;  but  the  circulation,  or^ 
rather,  progi-essive  motion,  of  the  sap,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  plants 
are  living  beings.  Various  theories  have  been  of* 
fered  to  account  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  plants; 
but  this  is  not  the  moment  for  criticising  these  dif^ 
ferent  opinions;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  ^ap  continues  to  rise  during  the  life  of  the 
plant,  and  ceases  when  it  dies;  and  that  it  ob» 
viously  does  not  depend  on  capillary  attraction,  or 
aoy  mechanical  impetus  independent  of  vitality. 
If  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot  be  kept  for  some  time 
perfectly  dry,  till  vitality  ceases,  no  supply  of 
Water  can  again  be  taken  up  by  its  vessels,  how- 
ever favourable  the  temperature  may  be;  for,  in 
this  case,  the  plant  having  been  deprived  of  one 
essential  ag6nt,  its  vessels  no  longer  act,  and  it 
dies^  Did  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  however,  depend 
on  any  other  circumstance  than  the  living  action 
of  the  vessels  (which,  I  trusty  we  shall  afterwards 
be  able  to  prove  is  not  the  case),  it  would  only  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  restore  any  decayed  plant, 
to  supply  it  with  moistilre  in  a  proper  tempera- 
ture. Dead  plants  imbibe  fluids,  it  is  ti*ue,  but 
they  are  not  nourished  by  them;  and  the  moiiMui^ 

b4  ♦ 
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only  serves  to  hasten  the  process  of  decomposition. 
When  a  plant  has  attained  the  natural  term  of  its 
life  and  dies^  or  when  its  death  is  occasioned  by 
lightning  or  any  other  accident^  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  roots  and  leaves  is  lost;  and  the  sap, 
which  is  contained  in  the  vessels^  is  evaporated  and 
dissipated ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  did  these 
funetions  not  depend  on  vitality. 

To  the  living  powers  of  vegetables  we  must 
also  reveit  to  account  for  the  changes  of  the  sap 
into  the  solid  components,  and  the  peculiar  juices 
of  the  plant.  No  mechanical  principles  can  ptx>- 
duce  these  effects ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  che- 
mical affinities  which  exist  between  the  materials 
composing  the  substance  of  the  plant:  nor  can 
they  result  from  any  cause^  except  from  that  prin- 
ciple which^  whilst  it  is  present,  gives  life  and  mo- 
tion to  every  being  that  is  endowed  with  it;  and, 
op  being  withdrawn,  leaves  the  substance  to  the 
control  of  those  laws  that  regulate  the  combina- 
tions of  dead,  inert,  unorganized  matter.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  and  of  many  others,  that, 
although  the  greatest  variety  of  plants  may  grow 
at  one  time  in  the  same  field,  yet  that  each  of 
them  selects  and  takes  up  from  the  soil  those  par- 
ticles of  it  only  which  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  secretions;  or  that  the  soil  con- 
tained ready-formed  all  that  is  found  in  plants. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  this  supposition  to  explain 
the  great  i|^iety  of  secretions  of  plants  reared 
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in  the  same  soil^  if  we  admit  Oat  vegetables  are 
living  beings.    Is  it  more  wonderful  that  plaiils 
$hoald  elaborate  the  same  nutriment  into  poisooB 
and  wholesome  food,  than  that  venom  is  secreted 
and  lodged  under  the  iSrags  of  some  species  of 
serpaoits,  whilst  nothing  of  the  kind  is  possess* 
ed  by  other  reptiles  that  live  on  the  same  kind  of 
food  ?    In  order  to  disprove  that  no  such  sdection 
takes  place^  it  is  only  necessary  to  rear  any  num- 
ber of  different  plants  in  water  alone :  each  planty 
in  growing,  will  assume  the  nature  and  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  species  to  which  it  beloiigs, 
whether  that  be  poisonous  or  salutary:  a  proof 
that  the  qualities  of  the  secretions  of  plants.  Bike 
those  of  animals,  are  not  dependent  upon  peculi- 
arities of  soil,  bat  on  the  action  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

Although  eveiy  vegetable  is  a  living  bdng,  yet 
all  plants  do  not  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  vitality^ 
nor  are  they  all  equally  tenacious  of  life.  Some 
plants  die  almost  immediately,  if  they  be  deprived 
of  moisture;  whereas  others,  particukurly  some  of 
the  mosses,  may  be  completely  dried,  and  pre- 
served in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  even 
for  years,  and  yet  retain  their  vitality;  so  that  the 
application  of  moisture  will  again  make  them  re- 
sume their  verdure  and  grow. 

On  the  pi'esence  of  the  principle  of  vitality  de- 
pends the  power  of  reproducing  parts  that  are  de* 
stroyed.    Thus,  if  a  tree  be  cut  down,  and  the 
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root  left  in  the  earth,  it  will  again  shoot  forth  new 
ttems^  branches^  and  leaves ;  and  if  the  bark  of 
a  plant  be  partially  cut  away,  it  will  be  reproduced. 
This  power^  however,  is  not  possessed  by  every 
plant,  nor  is  reproduction  observed  to  take  place 
in  every  part  of  any  plant.  All  those  plants  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compound  beings  (as  trees, 
for  instance,  each  bud  of  which  seems  to  possess 
a  distinct  life),  may  have  parts  cut  from  them, 
which,  if  stuck  into  the  ground  under  favourable 
circumstances,  will  throw  out  roots  and  grow, 
and  each  piece  become  an  entire  plant,  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  was  cut.  In  some  plants^  even 
the  leaves  possess  such  a  degree  of  distinct  vitality, 
that  any  portion  of  a  leaf,  provided  it  eontmn 
part  of  the  margin,  when  stuck  into  the  ground, 
throws  out  radicles  and  becomes  an  entire  and 
perfect  plant,  resembling  that  from  which  it  was 
taken.  The  Bryophyllum  calycinum  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  fact.  But  those  which  are  consi- 
dered as  simple  plants  cannot  be  much  mutilated 
without  suffering.  If  the  Cabbage,  or  head  of  a 
Palm,  for  example,  be  cut  off,  the  plant  soon  dies; 
or  if  a  Fir,  or  other  resinous  plant,  be  much  prun- 
ed or  cut  down,  no  new  shoots  are  produced ;  and 
if  a  leaf  of  any  plant  be  once  mutilated,  it  never 
again  recovers  that  portion  which  it  has  lost.  In 
this  respect  plants  do  not  differ  from  animals.  If 
ft  Polypus,  and  some  kind  of  worms,  be  cut  in 
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pieces^  each  part^  as  happens  with  the  slipd  or 
cuttings  of  plants^  becomes  a  perfect  animal;  and 
if  part  of  a  boae>  or  of  a  muscle,  be  taken  away^ 
it  is  reproduced  by  the  vital  powers  bf  the  animal; 
but  the  cutis^  like  the  leaves  of  plants^  when  once  | 
destroyed,  is  never  again  restored.  1 

Plants  absorb  and  transpire  watery  fluids  by 
their  surface.    If  a  plant,  or  part  of  one,  as  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  be  placed  in  a  humid  air,  as  long 
as  either  of  them  lives,  it  will  absorb  the  moisture 
from  the  air  by  its  surface,  and  augment  in  weight. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  dry  air  of  an  increased  tem- 
perature, it  transpires  fluid  in  the  form  of  invi- 
sible vapour,  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  part 
with  what  is  termed  their  insensible  perspiration. 
The  intention  of  this  fimction  of  plants  b  evidently 
to  throw  off  the  superabundant  water,  which  is 
necesssuy  for  keeping  the  nutiument  absorbed  by 
the  roots  in  a  state  of  extreme  solution ;   but 
which  is  no  longer  useful  when  the  sap  is  about  to 
he  eq>o6ed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  leaf,  and 
returned  for  the  purposes  of  secretion  and  assimi- 
laticm.    The  powers  of  absorption  of  the  roots, 
therefore,  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
perspiration  thrown  off  by  the  leaves  and  surface 
at  the  stems  aiad  branches ;  and  Dr.  Hales  found   | 
by  experinfteat  that  the  quantity  of  transpired  fluid 
was  rather  more  than  equal  to  the  weight  of  the    \ 
water  imbibed  by  the  roots.  Plants^  howevei*,  which 
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have  thick  succuleat  leaves^  as  the  Aloes,  and  are 
natives  of  a  warm  climate,  and  dry  arid  soil,  per- 
spire very  little,  but  absorb  powerfcilly  by  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  leaves.  That  these  functions 
depend  on  vitality  is  evident,  for  both  cease  when 
the  plant  dies. 

Another  function  of  vegetables  depending  on  the 
propeity  we  are  treating  of,  is  that  which  has  been 
termed  their  respiration.  Air  is  as  essential  for  the 
existence  of  plants  as  of  animals ;  and,  whether  we 
believe,  with  many  philosophers,  that  they  restore 
the  pui'e  part  of  atmospheric  air  that  has  been 
consumed  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  or  join  in 
the  opinion  of  othera,  who  believe  that  they  pix)- 
duce  the  same  changes  on  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  animals  do,  we  know  that  it  is  during  the  tife  of 
the  plants  only  that  any  such  effect  is  produced. 
As  the  leaves  are  the  principal  organs  by  which 
this  function  is  performed,  it  is  most  vigorous 
during  the  summer,  while  plants  are  clothed  in 
the  full  luxuriance  of  foliage ;  and  it  is  very  much 
diminished  when  the  leaves  drop  in  autumn,  almost 
ceasing  in  the  state  of  toi*pidity  of  the  plant  in 
winter.  Still,  however,  as  the  vitality  of  the  vege-- 
table  then  perpetuates  its  existence  until  the  return 
of  spring;  the  bare  stem,  sOid  the  branches,  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  ordinary  change  on  the  sur- 
rounding air,  although  in  a  very  small  degree ; 
but  when  the  leaves  decay,  and  the  plant  dieit^ 
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then,  as  is  the  case  with  animals^  no  farther  change 
on  the  atmosphere  is  prodnced  than  is  occasioned 
hy  the  proceds  of  decomposition. 

Connected   with  this  function  of  plants,  and 
depending  on  the'aame  cause,  is  that  power  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  animals^of  resisting 
to  a  cert£un  degree  the  alternations  of  temperatnre 
of  the    atmosphere.     Every  animal    and  every 
vegetable  has  a  peculiar  innate  temperature,  inde- 
pendent  of  that  of  the   surrounding  air.     The 
power  of  the  animal  body  in  preserving  this  degree 
in  very  low  temperatures   is    truly   astonishing; 
nor  is  its  power  less  in  resisting  the  effects  of  great 
heat.    Dr.  Fordyce,  who  was  the  first  person  that 
accurately  remarked  this  last  property  of  animal 
life  in  the  human  body,  made  several  experiments 
in  heated  rooms,  assisted  by  Dr.  Blagden,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  and  some  other  gentlemen.    In  these 
the  rooms  were  heated  to  a  degree  far  exceeding 
any  that  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  natural  at*- 
mosphere  in  any  climate ;  and  as  a  clear  proof  that 
it  was  the  living  principle  alone  which  enabled 
them  to  resist  such  extraordinary  degrees  of  tem- 
.  perature^  in  one  of  the  experiments,  a  beef-steak, 
placed  in  the  heated  room  with  the  pei-sons  tiying 
the  experiment,  was  roasted  in  forty-seven  minutes. 
The  power  possessed  by  living  vegetables  of  resist- 
ing the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  external  air, 
eannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  great  as  that  of  ani- 


male.    It  is  snflicient^  however^  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  frosts,  that  would  otherwise 
freeze  the  sap  contained  in  the  vessels  of  many  of 
them,  and  destroy  their  organization  :  for^we  find 
that  plants  live  during  frosts  which  freeze   the 
deepest  lakes.;  and  dry  up  the  moisture  <rf  every' 
suhstance  not  endowed  with  vitality.    It  is  never- 
theless true,  that  some  plants  may  be  even  frozen 
during  winter,  and  yet  be  so  tenacious  of  life  as 
to   revive    in   the    spring;    but    this   extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  vegetable 
bdngs,  as  a  caterpillar,  for  instance,  may  be  frozen 
and  yet  live,   after  being  thawed.    The  tender 
shoots  that  contain  much  moisture,  and  si^dy 
branches,  are  however  destroyed  by  severe  frost : 
for  the  vitality  in  the  latter  case  is   not    suffi- 
cient to   preserve  the  innate  heat;    and  in  the 
former  its  power  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  superabundant  moisture  contained 
in  the  substance  of  the  shoot ;  and  as  all  fluids 
expand  in  the  act  of  freezing,  this  eflfect  tears 
asunder  and  destroys  the  delicate  vegetable  vesseb. 
Nor  can  tender  and  sickly  animals  resist  severe 
frost  more  than  vegetables,  but  are  inamediately 
frost-bitten.     When  this  happens,  the  part  morti- 
fies ;  and,  although  the  vigour  of  the  general  habit 
be  supported,  yet,  the  frost-bitten  part  can  never 
again  be  restored  to  its  former  state,  but  is  sepa-- 
rated  as  a  dead  slough  from  the  neighbouring 
sound  parts.    The  sane  effect  is  produced  in  a. 
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plant ;  for,  if  the  newly  evolved  leaves  of  a  tree  be 
attacked  by  severe  frost,  tbey  also  mortify^  and 
drop  from  the  sound  twig.  Vegetables  resist  beat 
also ;  f<M:,  a  vine  wbich  is  nailed  on  a  wall  will  feel 
cool,  wbeti  the  wall  can  scarcely  be  touched  on 
account  of  its  heat :  and  fruits  hanging  in  the  sun 
remain  cool,  wh^a  a  glass  full  of  water  placed  in 
the  same  sitoaiion  is  quickly  heated  *•  Mr.  John 
Hunter  found,  by  experiment,  that  while  thd 
thermometer  stood  under  56^  in  the  open  mr,  the 
temperature  of  plants,  tried  by  placing  the  bulb 
of  the  instrument  within  them,  was  always  above 
that  degree,  but  imder  it  when  the  weather  was 
wann.  Plants  are,  however,  very  susceptible  of 
the  impressions  of  beat ;  and  feel  its  effects,  as  an 
^gent  acting  on  their  vital  energy,  even  partially ; 
so  that  one  part  of  a  plant  may  be  leafless,  and  in 
a  state  of  inaction  or  tor^dity,  whilst  another  part 
is  clothed  with  foliage.  If  some  of  the  branches 
of  a  vine,  for  example,  which  is  growing  on  the 
outside  of  a  hothouse,  be  taken  into  the  house, 
these  will  be  covered  with  leaves  very  early  in 
spting,  whilst  those  that  are  exposed  to  the 
weather  remain  naked,  and  in  the  same  state  as 
other  plants,  growing  in  the  open  air,  in  that  season. 

*  Mr.  Forater,  who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook,  found  tlie 
ground  near  a  volcanoy  in  the  island  of  Tanna,  so  hot  as  to  raise 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  210°;  and|  at  the  same  time, 
this  spot  was  covered  with  flowers. 
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Vegetables  require  different  degrees  of  tempen 

ture  for  the  preservation  of  their  vitality.     Tl 

plant  that  flourishes  under  the  ardent  beams  of 

tropical  sun,  would  quickly  perish  if  exposed  1 

the  keen  air  of  a  northern  latitude ;   while  t1 

Norwegian  Fir,  which  raises  its  luxuriant  he£ 

green  amidst  the  waste  of  Arctic  snows,  won 

sicken,  drop  its  leaves,  and  stand  a  lifeless  trun 

if  removed  to  the  torrid  zone*    But  living  veg 

tables,  as  well  as  animals,  gradually  accommoda 

themselves  to  change  of  climate ;  although  th 

retain  their  old  habits  for  some  time  after  their  i 

moval,  and  by  slow  degrees  only  are  naturaliz* 

to  new  situations.    Thus  a  fruit-tree,  for  instam 

which  has  been  reared  in  a  hothouse,  and  ajft< 

wards  planted  in  the  open  air,  will,  in  the  f< 

lowing  season,  expand  its  buds  at  the  same  tii 

that  it  used  to  do,  and  so  expose  them  to  ine' 

table  destruction  ;  but  after  a  few  seasons,  the  n 

tural  habit  of  its  species  will  overcome  the  acquir 

one  of  the  individual,  and  the  buds  will  vemt 

shut  up  till  the  genial  warmth  of  the  returni 

sun,  in   spring,   swells   and  expands  them    it 

leaves*.    This  power  of  plants,  which  naturalis 

them  to  different  climates,  has  enabled  human  i 

*  Rice,  which  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  has  gradui 
travelled  to  Germany,  where  it  is  now  cultivated ;  but  £ 
brought  direct  from  the.  south  of  Italy  will  not  vegetate 
Germany. 
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dustiy  aod  ingenuity  to  diffiise  more  generally  the 
prodoctions  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ovw  its 
surface ;  for,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  plants 
of  every  climate  must  have  always  remained. the 
same  as  they  were  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 

As  the  vital  energy  of  vegetables  is  supported 
by  the  application  of  external  agents,  particularly 
heat,  the  abstraction  of  these  in  part  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  the  activity  of  the  vegetable  func- 
tions. This  is  the  case  in  winter,  during  which 
season,  plants,  like  some  animals,  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  $  and,  although  they  still  live,  yet  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  at  a  stand ;  and  even  in 
those  that  retain  their  foliage  and  verdure,  no  vi- 
sible increase  of  their  parts  takes  place.  That  their 
preservation  during  t'his  period  depends  on  an  in- 
herent living  principle  is  obvious;  for,  when  the 
severity  of  the  season  is  sufficient  to  overcome  its 
preservative  power,  no  renewal  of  their  active  func- 
tions takes  place  at  its  termination :  but>  in  general, 
as  soon  as  the  animal  creation  begins  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  spring,  the  buds  of  trees  swell,  and  pro- 
trude their  leaves,  and  the  plant  rapidly  advances 
in  growth;  with  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
summer  sun  ^ke  flowers  are  expanded,  and  the  fruit 
arrives  at  perfection ;  till,  as  it  declines  in  autumn, 
the  leaves  fall,  and  the  state  of  torpidity  is  again 
resumed  with  the  cold  of  winter. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  vege- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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tables,  in  common  with  animals,  possess  vital 
enei^,  which  distinguishes  them  from  inert  mattery 
and  displays  itself  by  its  effects.  If  we  wish  to 
extend  the  inquiry  beyond  the  examination  of  these 
effects,  and  demand  what  vitality  is  ?  we  are  forced 
to  pause,  and  acknowledge  the  inefBcacy  of  human 
means  to  unveil  those  mysteries  which  the  Author 
of  nature  chooses  to  conceal.  We  know  that  vi- 
tality is  attached  to  organization  ;  but  it  does  not 
depend  on  structure :  it  is  not  caloric,  the  cause  of 
heat,  although  with  this  agent  it  has  the  closest 
possible  connexion  :  nor  is  it  chemigal  affinity,  for 
it  resists  in  organized  bodies  those  combinations 
which  affinity  produces  among  their  components 
when  vitality  ceases.  The  flights  of  imagination 
fail  us  in  forming  any  conjectures  as  to  its  nature ; 
we  search  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  the  question  in 
the  schools  of  Philosophy;  reason  avails  us  nothing; 
and  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  its  effects  in  si- 
lent admiration,  and  to  regard  it  as  an  impulse  of 
the  Divinity,  breathed  upon  the  organized  part 
of  the  creation,  astonishing  and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Another  principle  which  vegetables  possess  in 
common  with  animals,  and  which  depends  on  life, 
is  irritability,  or  the  susceptibility  of  being  acted 
on  by  external  stimulants,  so  as  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  parts,  or  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which,  without  the  impression  thus 
communicated,  would  not  have  taken  pla(^e.  Those 
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agents  which  are  considered  m  natural  stimulants 
to  the  animal  body^  as  heat^  lights  air^  and  food^ 
aet  also  ou  the  irritability  of  the  vegetable;  and 
their  moderate  application  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  a 
plant.  When  they  are  withdrawn  the  irritability 
accumulates,  and  the  plant  languishes ;  when  they 
are  applied  in  excess  the  vital  powers  are.exhausted, 
and  the  plant  also  languishes ;  and  if  they  be 
withdrawn,  and  then  again  applied  suddenly,  and 
in  too  great  quantity,  the  plant  dies,  exactly  iil 
the  same  manner  as  an  animal  who  is  killed  by 
indulging  in  a  full  meal  after  having  been  nearly 
starved. 

To  bring  forward  examples  in  proof  of  the  ex« 
istence  of  this  principle  in  plants,  in  this  stage  of 
our  inquiries,  would  be  anticipatiog-  our  future 
observations,  nor  could  they  be  fully  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  in  which  it  is  more  peculiarly  dis- 
played; we  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  generally, 
that  to  it  must  be  referred  all  the  motions  of  plants, 
both  general  and  partial ;  except  such  as  depend 
upon  the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  winds,  and  other 
mechanical  causes,  and  which,  like  exercise  to  an 
animal,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  vegetable.  I 
shall  only  now  observe,  that  among  the  motions 
depending  oa  irritability  are  those  observed  in  some 
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leaves  and  flowers  when  touched ;  the  turning  of 
leaves  to  the  light;  the  opening  and  closing  of 
flowers  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  or^  as  it  has 
been  termed^  vigiliae  florum ;  and  the  sleep  of 
plants  *  ;  each  of  which  we  shall  minutely  inves- 
tigate in  its  propef  place. 

Plants^  like  animals^  are  destined  to  peiform 
their  functions  for  a  limited  period  only ;  some  live 
for  one  season^  others  twice  that  period :  the 
Apple-tree  flourishes  through  a  century ;  and  the 
Cedar  is  supposed  to  brave  the  tempests  of  a  thou- 
sand years :  but  the  hand  of  Time  sooner  or  later 
presses  upon  all  of  them ;  and  without  the  aid  of 
external  injury,  their  vegetative  powers  cease; 
and,  sharing  the  fate  of  all  organized  beings,  they 
submit  to  decomposition,  and  crumble  into  their 
primeval  elements. 

^  Darwin  {Phytologkit  sect.  viii.  4)  ascribes  these  circum- 
stances to  volition ;  an  opinion  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  combating  in  another  place.  ' 
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LECTURE  III- 

OfiNBRAL    COMMNBNT8    OP    TUB    VBOBtABLB 
8TRUCTURB. 

If  any  number  of  plants  of  the  most  diversifiad 
forms  and  stmcture^  be  individnally  cut^  or  divided 
or  torn  asnnder,  each  and  all  of  them  will  befoond 
to  consist  of  solid  and  fluid  materials*  A  plant 
may  therefore^  as  for  as  structure  is  concerned,  be 
represented  as  a  congeries  c(  solids  and  fluids. 
Whilst^  however^  regarding  it  in  this  point  of  view; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  both  constituents 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  living  principle; 
that  the  fluid  parts,  ofl;en  differing  widely  in 
chemical  properties,  are  not  only  retained  within 
certain  channels,  and  kept  from  mixing  with 
each  other;  Ijut  are  moved  progressively  by  a 
specific  action  of  the  solids  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  plant ;  and  altered  in  their  characters  so  com* 
pletely,  that  the  secretions  which  result  have  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  fluids  imbibed  from  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere  from  which  they  are  formed ; 
and  that,  as  in  the  living  animal  body,  waste  and 
repair  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  v^table 
system. 

f3 
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Under  the  solids  are  comprehended,  i.  The 
general  solid  components  of  the  vegetable  orgam- 
zation ;  viz.  the  membranous,  the  cellular,  the 
vascular  and  the  glandular  textures ,  the  ligneous 
jStyre,  and  the  epidermis :  ii.  The  organs  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual ; — ^the  root, 
the  trunk,  the  branch  and  the  fee/ with  their  Jiilcra 
or  appendages  1*  iii.  The  organs  requisite  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  individual; — ^tbe  Jhwer  and 
the  fruit  with  their  appendages:  and,  iv.  Organs 
which  hold  a  kind  of  dubious  character,  being  in  a 
certain  degree  both  conseiTative  and  reproductive ; 
— bulbs,  gems,  and  gongyli. 

Under  the  fluids  are  comprehended  the  sap  and 
the  proper  juice ;  both  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  general  components. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  an  accurate  idea 
of  each  of  these  parts,  without  adhering  strictly 
to  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

i.   GENERAL  SOLID   COMPONENTS. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Membranous  texture,  is  an 
exquisitely  thin,  transparent,  colourless,  film-like 
membrane  or  pellicle,  which  is  found  in  every  in- 
dividual of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Du  Hamel, 
and  some  other  authors,  have  asserted  that  it  is 
composed  of  organic  fibres,  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  united  by  a  glutinous  substance ; 
but,  as  Mirbel  has  justly  remarked,  "  this  is  one 
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of  iboee  opinions  by  which  the  mind  is  amusedp 
wh^n  research .  is  fniitless."     Indeed,  the  nicest 
microscopical  examinations  hare  not  thrown .  any 
light  on  its  structure ;  and  we  may  safely  aver. that 
no  appearances  of  organization  have  hitherto  been 
detected  in  it.   When  placed  under  the  microscope 
in  a  moist  state,  it  resembles  the  film  of  a  soap- 
bubble^  ;  but,  as  it  can  be  examined  only  as  form- 
ing other  textures,  oup  observations  must  always  be 
liable  to  error.    It  is  that  component  of  the  vege- 
table structure,  which  constitutes  its  basis ;   or 
which,  in  its  lax  state,  forms  the  cellular  and  the 
glandular  textures  and  the  epidermis;  a  little  con- 
densed, the  vascular  texture,  and  perhaps,  still  more 
consolidated,  the  ligneous  fibre :   consequently,  it 
enters  into  the  whole  of  the  solid  materials  of  the 
vegetable  body. 

The  Cellular,  texture  Is  formed  from  the  mem- 
branous. It  presents,  in  the  parts  of  a  plant  where 
it  is  not  compressed,  the  appearance  of  hexagonal 
cells,  resembling  those  of  a  honeycomb.  Grew, 
and  some  other  botanical  anatomists,  had  observed 
tljese  cells,  and  believed  they  were  little  bags  or 
utriculi  lying  contiguous  to  each  other:  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  bubbles  on  the  scum  of  ferment- 
ing liquor ;  but,  although  the  comparison  be  correct 

*  Mirbel  asserts  that  it  is  *'  d'iine  ^paisseur  variable  selon 
"  la  nature  particuliere  des  esp^ces  et  l%e  des  indi^idus." 
Elemens  de  Physidogie  vegStaky  Partie  I*'*,  y.  28. 
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in  some  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  ceUalar 
telxture,  yet  it  is  incorrect,  as  far  as  regards  its 
fully  organized  state.  Mirbel,  who  examined  them 
with  more  attention,  fii*st  pointed  out  their  real 
nature.  He  discovered  that  they  are  similar  to 
the  geometrical  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  although 
sometimes  of  a  lon^tudinal  figure,  and  that 
the  divisions  of  the  membrane  which  forms 
a.  them  are  common   to    contiguous 

cells  (fig.  a) ;  that  they  communi- 
cate   with   each   other   by  means 
of  pores  and  slits,  about  the  three 
,  hundredth  part  of  a  line  in  (Mame- 

ymm^i  tcr  (fig.  h)  * ;  and  that  through  these 

VMr^^F  perforations  the  vegetable  juices 
^^^^"^^  they  contain  are  slowly  transfused. 
The  same  author  asserts  also,  that 
these  pores  are  surrounded  with 
borders,  ^^  petits  hour  relets  6pais  et 
calleux  ;*'  but  this  is  doubtfnl.  He 
describes  the  perfomtipns  as  being  few  and  scattered 
in  the  true  hexagonal  cells;  but  numerous  and 
arranged  transversely  in  regular  series;  in  the 
longitudinal -f-.  The  membrc|,ne  itself  is  so  this, 
that,  when  examined  through  a  microscope,  with 

*  It  must  be  r^oUected  that,  in  these  representations  and 
in  all  Aose  of  th^  vegetable  internal  structure  which  are  to 
follow,  the  parts  are  very  highly  nnagniiied. 

f  Elemens  de  PbySi  veget.  Partie  1^,  p.  29. 
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the  light  obfiqnely  thrown  upon  it^  it  appears 
iridescent;  but,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
its  organization  is  too  aninute  to  be  determined 
by  any  magnifying  power  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. When  put  into  water  it  is  very  quickly 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  mucilage.  This  solution, 
however,  takes  place  only  when  the  vitality  of 
the  pait  is  extinct;  for,  the  cells  in  the  living 
plant  are  often  turgid  with  aqueous  fluids,  and 
yet  they  retsdn  their  proper  connstence  and 
form. 

The  cellular  texture,  in  one  form  or  another, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  every  v^;e- 
table  organ.  It  is  dry  in  some  parts,  but  in  other 
situations  it  receives  and  slowly  transmits  fluids ; 
and  in  it,  principally,  the  various  secretions  of  the 
plant  are  deposited.  Thus,  it  is  generally  filled  with 
mucilaginous,  resinous,  oily,  and  saccharine  juices; 
but  sometimes  the  cells  contain  only  air.  In  the 
bark  of  plants  the  cellular  texture  is  found  imme- 
diately under  the  cuticle,  filled  with  a  resinous  juice, 
which  is  of  a  different  colour  in  different  species  of 
plants,  but  most  frequently  green.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  the  bark,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rete  mucosum,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  reticulated  capillary  membrane  situated 
under  the  human  cuticle,  is  supposed  to  give  the 
colour  to  the  skin  ;  the  reddish  white  in  the  Euro* 
pean,  and  the  black  in  the  Africa,n.    The  cells 
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^re  filled  with  the  same  gi*een  juice  in  leaves,  which 
are  composed  of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance 
placed  betwixt  two  layers  of  cuticle.  The  medulla 
or  pith  of  plants  is,  also,  composed  of  these  cells, 
fill^,  in  young  and  succulent  plants  and  branches, 
with  water,  or  watery  fluids ;  but  in  older  plants, 
and  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  not  suecu- 
lent,  they  are  generally  empty.  -  In  the  latter  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  tells  are  most  conspi- 
4;uous,  and  easily  observed.  Thus,  if  a  transverse 
or  longitudinal  section  of  a  twig  of  Spanish  Broom, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  twig,  be 
placed  under  the  microscope,  or  even  a  common 
lens,  the  pith  of  it  displays  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner  the  hexagonal  cells,  the  transparent  iride- 
scent appearance  of  the  membrane  forming  tlietr 
walls, and  the  situation  of  the  communicating  pores. 
It  is  well  seen  also  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
in  the  pith  of  many  other  plants.  The  petals  of 
flowers  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  cellular 
texture,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  juices 
fitted  to  refract  and  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  so  as 
to  produce  the  brilliant  and  delicate  tints  with 
which  the  pencil  of  Nature  has  embellished  these 
parts.  In  the  same  manner  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  stamens,  the  stigma,  and  even  the 
pollen  or  fecundating  farina  of  the  flower.  The 
fleshy  parts  also  of  succulent  roots,  and  of  pulpy 
fruits,  are   formed  of  this   cellular  te:^ture  filled 
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with  (Mfferent  juices  according  to  the  nature  of 

the  roots  and  the  fruit. 

When  the  cellular  texture  is  compressed^  the 
cells  are  found  forming  nearly  parallelograms,  as 
in  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Artichoke,  in  which  tbqr 
have  a  somewhat  tubular  appearance ;  and,  by  the 
stretching  of  the  membrane,  the  pores,  which  in 
the  hexagonal  cells  are  arranged  without  any 
order,  are  now  very  regularly  disposed.  The  cells 
are  proportionally  more  abundant  in  herbaceous 
plants  than  in  trees ;  and  in  the  younger  than  in 
the  older  branches.  Senebier  asserts  that  the  par- 
titions of  the  cells  consist  of  a  double  membrane ; 
bvt  this  is  not  capable  of  demonstration. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  cel- 
lular texture.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  eDters  as  a  component  into  almost  every 
part  of  the  vegetable  structure ;  and  anatomy  con- 
firms the  opinion  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
asceitaining  the  &ct.  There  are  indeed  some 
plants,  as  the  Fuci  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
which  appear  to  be  altogether  composed  of  cel- 
lular texture. 

The  next  of  the  solids  enumerated  is  the 
Vascular  texture.  It  consists  of  hollow  tubes 
of  different  forms  and  structure,  which  are 
capable,  like  the  vessels  of  the  animal  fmme, 
of  conveying  fluids.  When  a  succulent  stem 
is  cut  transversely,  fluids  are  seen  issuing  from 
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different  points  i  and,  if  the  peculiar  juices  of  Che 
plant  be  of  a  milky  or  coloured  nature,  as  in 
the  Fig-tree  or  in  any  of  the  species  of  tlie  genus 
Euphorbia,  they  are  still  more  clearly  perceived 
to  issue  from  different  pmnts ;  for  instance,  the 
watery  or  colourless  from  one  set,  and  the  milky 
or  the  coloured  from  another.  This  circumstance 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  sap,  or  wateiy  fluid 
imbibed  from  the  soil,  is  carried  in  one  set  of 
vessels,  and  that  the  proper  juices  formed  from  the 
sap  by  the  vital  powers  of  the*plant,  are  conveyed 
in  another ;  or,  that  there  are  conducting  and  re- 
fuming  vessels :  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  by 
experiment,  and  which  we  shall  afterwards  fully 
illustrate  in  speaking  of  the  powers  which  move 
the  fluids  in  the  vegetable  body. 

The  minuteness  of  these  vessels  requires  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  for  their  examination ;  and  even 
by  its  assistance  as  they  are  not  easily  seen,  owing 
to  their  coats  being  in  many  cases  transpafent,  and 
the  fluids  contsnned  in  them  colourless,  we  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  render  them  more  evident, 
to  have  recourse  to  coloured  fluids,  which  are 
readily  absorbed  when  the  cut  ends  of  twigs  or 
branches  are  immersed  in  them ;  and  the  course 
of  the  vessels  through  the  branch  is  thus  marked 
by  the  colour.  This  mode  of  filling  the  vegetable 
vessels  has  been  termed  injecting,  the  intention 
of  the  process  being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
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aimed  at  by  injecting  coloured  wax  and  mercnry 
into  the  animal  vessels,  when  we  wish  to  trace 
their  course.    The  most  eligible  floids  for  this 
purpose  are  decoctions  of  Brazil  wood^  and  i^fii* 
sioas  of  the  skins  of  black  grapes ;  and  the  plants 
hkply  to  yield  the  most  satisfiBu^ry  results  to  the 
beginner,  are  the  Periploca  Grceca^  and  the  Aris- 
tolochia  Sipho*.    The  plant  or  twig  to  be  injected     i 
should  be  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  its 
^vided  end  immediately  placed  in  the  coloured  in- 
fusion in  a  warm  temperature:  after  a  few  hours  tbe 
~  colour,  in  plants  favourable  for  the  experiment,  may    ■ 
be  traced  into  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  even  the    *• 
fruit.    This  discovers  the  course  of  the  conducting     . 
or  adducent  vessels;  and  when  the  operation  is     ' 
reversed,  the  tw^  being  cut  at  its  top,  and  in*      \ 
verted  in  the  coloured  fluid,  we  can  trace  that  of 
the  returning  or  abducent  vessels.     By  placing 
transverse  and  lon^tudinal  sections  of  twigs  and 
parts  of  herbaceous  plants  thus  treated  under  the 
microscope,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  organizar- 
tion  oJT  the  coats  of  the  vegetable  vessels.    Some 
of  the  vessels,  however,,  cannot  be  rendered  more 
visible  by  this  means,  as  they  refuse  to  admit 
coloured  fluids;  and  therefore  any  knowledge  of 

'^  This  species  of  Aristolochia  is  a  native  of  the  Al]e|(banjr 
mountains ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  every  botanical  garden, 
and  in  most  of  the  nursery  gardens  around  London. 
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their  stractnre  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of 
poworfiil  microficopes. 

Notwithstanding  these  fiurts,  the  existence  of 
a  Tascnhur  system  in  plants  has  been  altogether 
doubted ;  and  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  mnch 
oontroTersial  discnssion.  I  might  amnse  you  by  a 
detail  of  the  opinions  deliv»ed  on  bodi  rides  of 
the  question ;  but  little  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  display ;  and  it  wiU  be  mndi  more  satis&ctory 
to  you,  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  &cts  only, 
which  have  been  deaily  demonstrated  and  which 
are  generally  admitted  as  correct.  # 

The  Botanists  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indd>ted 
for  the  information  we  possess  reladye  to  the  vege- 
table vessels,  are  Mirbel  and  Mr-  Kmgfat.  The 
former  examined  them  by  means  of  microscopes 
of  great  power,  and  devdoped  thdr  real  structure ; 
the  latter  made  many  experiments  on  them  by 
means  of  coloured  fluids,  which'  have  thrown  the 
greatest  light  on  the  vegetable  phydology.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  these  two  cdebrated  I%ytologists  as 
our  guides  in  this  part  of  our  inquiries. 

The  Fascular  or  tubular  portion  of  the  vege^ 
table  structure  composes  a  kind  of  net-work, 
owing  to  the  frequent  communication  or  anasto* 
mosis  of  the  vessels  with  one  another,  which  per- 
vades almost  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  parti- 
cular vessels  vary  both  in  form  and  in  the  diameter 
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of  their  calibers.  They  are  compoeed  of  the 
membranous  texture,  are  firm^  comparatively  thick, 
and  somewhat  pellucid.  Linnaeus,  following  Ges- 
ner,  admitted  the  existence  of  three  descriptions  of 
vessels  only,  which  h^  named  from  their  supposed 
uses.  The  first  he  called  vasa  succosa^  because  they 
carried  fluids ;  the  second,  tUriculi,  on  account  oif 
their  being  receptacles  for  preserving  the  vegetable 
juices;  and  the  third,  tracheasy  or  mr-vessek*. 
Willdenowf-also  arranges  them  according  to  their 
supposed  uses,  into,  1.  air-vessels — vasa  pneuma-^ 
tophora ;  2.  adducent  vessels — v.  adducentia ;  3. 
reducent  vessels — v.  reducentia;  and,  4.  lym* 
phatics — V.  lymphatka:  but  every  arrangement 
founded  on  the  supposed  functions  of  the  vesseh 
must  be  liable  to  objections.  I  think  it  preferable 
to  adopt  {he  arrangement  of  Mirbei,  with  some 
little  variations,  as  it  is  constructed  altogether  on 
the  forms  of  the  vessels.  He  describes  six  dilSerent 
kinds  of  vessels  |;  but  the  whole  may  be  arranged 
under  the  three  following  genera : 

*  <<  Constant  vegetabilia  triplicibus  rasis:  1,  Vata  ntceom 
**  liquoretn  vehunt.  2.  Ulricuii  alveolis  succum  consenrant.  S. 
"  Trachea  aerem  attrahunt/'    Philos.  Botan.  §  78. 

f  Vide  Principles  of  Botant/y  trans.  §  236. 

I  "  ]^  Les  vaisseaux  en  chapelet  ou  rooniliformes ;  2*,  fes 
'<  vaisseaux  poreux;  S%  les  vaisseaux  fendus  ou  fausses  tracbte ; 
^'  4%  les  trach6es ;  ST,  les  vaisseaux  mixtes ;  &*f  les  vaisseaux 
**  prdpres."     Elem.  de  Phi/s,  veget,  p.  31. 
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L  Entire  vessels. 

2.  Perforated  vessels^ 

3.  Spiral  vessels* 

1.  Tiie  £Nt*iRS  VESSELS  are^  as  their  names  in^ 
port,  simple  tubes  formed  of  imperforated  mem- 
brane.  They  are  cylindricaU  and  are  generally 
in  bundles,  regularly.disposed  in  the  cel- 
lular part  of  the  bark  (fig.  c).  They  are 
found  in  the  young  shoots  of  almost  every 
kind  of  plant ;  and  in  the  fasciculated 
state  may  be  readily  detected,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  aid  of  magnifying-glasses, 
in  the  Iieaf-stalk  of  the  common  Fern,  m 
the  Arrow-head,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia^ 
and  in  the  common  Hemp,  Jn  order  to 
examine  them  individually,  the  bundles  should  be 
steeped  in  spirit  of  turpentine  for  a  few  days^ 
by  which  means  the  vessels  can  be  easily  detached 
from  one  another. 

These  vessels  are  intended  to  convey  the  jNroper 
Juices  of  the  plant  ^  and  are  generally  found  filled 
with  oils,  and  resinous  juices ;  consequently,  they 
are  more  numei*ouB  in  plants,  the  juices  of  which  are 
of  a  thick  resinous  nature;  and  these  drying  along 
with  the  condensed  vessel  in  the  bark,  are  the 
matters  on  which  the  medicinal  virtues  of  barks 
in  general  depend.  They  are  described  by  Mirbel 
under  the  name  vaisseaux  propres  *,  and  are  di- 

*  Eleniens  de  Phys,  veg»  Partie  1^,  /?.  31.  ♦ 
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vided  by  him  into  two  species — solitary  and  fasci- 
culated. Those  wliich  he  terms  solitary,  however, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  improperly  regarded  as  vessels, 
being  merely  oblong  cells,  simple  receptacles  of 
secreted  juices. 

2.  The  Perforated  vessels  are  cylindrical 
tubes,  the  sides  of  which  are  pierced  with  minute 
perforations  variously  distributed.  They  may  be 
divided,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
perforation's,  into  two  species ;  a.  Crihrv- 
Jhrm  vessels,  the  perforations  of  which  are 
simple  pores,  arranged  in  parallel  series, 
transversely  and  equidistant  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tubes  (fig.  rf,  ej. 
Mirbel  denominates  them  *^  poreux.**  He 
asserts  that  each  perforation  is  surround- 
ed with  an  elevated  border  (bourrelet 
saillant),  as  represented  in  fig.  e ;  an 
appendage  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive;  and  observes,  that  they 
must  not  be  regarded  as  continuous  tubes, 
as  they  often  separate,  join  again,  sometimes  dis- 
appear altogether,  and  always  terminate  in  cellular 
texture.  They  are  found  in  the  substance  of  roots, 
in  the  formed  wood  of  stems,  branches,  leaf-stalks 
and  the  central  ribs  of  leaves;  and  are  most 
numerous  in  hard  woods,  as  of  the  Oak  and  the 
Chestnut.  Their  pores  are  so  extremely  small, 
that,  in  order  to  perceive  them,  a  thin  longitudinal 

VOL.  1,  G 
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•I 

slice  of  the  wood  to  be  examined  must  be  cut^  and 
placed  in  a  drop  of  pare  water  und^i*  a  powerful 
microscope.  It  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained 
what  kind  of  fluids  is  contained  in  these  vessels. 
A  modification  of  the  perforated  vessels,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  string  of  beads 
(fig.^^  is  named  by  Mirbel  vaisseaux 
en  chapelet,  beaded  vessels.  It  con- 
sists, as  it  were,  of  united  portions  of  a 
porous  tube,  narrowed  at  the  extre- 
mities and  divided  from  each  other  by  ^ 
perfohited  diaphragms.  This  variety 
of  the  perforated  vessels  is  found  fir^ 
quently  in  roots,  and  at  the  going  off 
of  branches  and  the  attachments  of  leaves,  being, 
says  Mirbel,  '^  intermediate  between  the  large  ves-* 
sels  of  the  stem  and  those  of  the  branches ;  and  it 
is  by  their  me^ns/*  continues  he,"  that  the  sap 
passes  from  the  one  set  of  veifiisels  into  the  other*.*' 

b.  Annular  vessels  are  so  named  from  the  per* 
forations  being  transverse  and  oblong,  as  if  the 
tube  were  formed  of  rings,  of  the  same 
diameter,  placed  one  above  another,  and 
attached  at  some  part  of  their  edges,  but 
not  touching  throughout  the  whole  circum*^ 
ference.  (Fig.  g.)  These  vessels  are  in  tact 
porous  vessels,  with  oblong  transverse  pores, 
resembling  in  every  respect,  except  in  shape, 

*  Et(m.  de  Phys.  vigi$.  !••  Pariie,  p.  SI. 
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the  roand  pores  of  the  last  described  vessels. 
They  are  also  surrounded  by  a  border  . 
(fig.  h)^  and  convey  resinous  and  oily 
fieci-etions.  They  are  found  in  greatest 
number  in  the  less  compact  woody  parts 
of  tbe  plant.  The  centre  of  the  mino- 
rity of  the  species  belonging  to  the  fiunily 
of  plants  named  Lycopodium  contain  a  thick 
cyUnder^  which  is  cluefly  composed  of  vessels  of 
this  kind.  Ferns  alfio  inclose  many  of  them,  in 
their  woody  threads;  and  several  other  plants, 
particularly  the  Vine^  the  wood  of  which  is  soft 
and  porous^  contain  them  in  great  numbers.  Mirbel 
denominates  them  les  fausses  trach^s;  but  as 
the  analogy  by  which  they  are  thus  named  is  not 
•just,  I  conceive  we  are  more  correct  in  calling 
them,  from  their  structure,   annular  or  rinobd 

VESSELS. 

Each  of  these  species  of  perforated  vessels  is 
occasionally  seen  forming  different  parts  of  the 
same  tube ;  Or  one  portion  of  it  may  present  the 
cribriform  characters,  and  another  the  annular. 

S.  The  next  set  of  vessels,  the  spiral,  has  been 
known  to  B6tanii§ts  ^ince  the.  time  of  Grew,  whb 
tras  the  first  that  gave  his  attention  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  plants.  They  have  been  named  vasa  sj^ 
ralia,  ^lAjissurae  spirales,  from  their  appearance; 
and  trochee^  from  their  resembling  the  traches  <^ 
insects,   and    from  an    unfounded  opinion  that 

o  2 
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they  were  the  vegetable  organs  of  respiration*. 
They  are  the  largest  of  the  vegetable  vessels ;  and 
in  many  plants  their  structure  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Thus,  if  a  leaf,  or  a  green  twig  of 
Dog-wood  (Cornus  sanguirieaj,  or  of  Elder  (Sam- 
bucus  nigra) f  or  the  stem  of  any  of  the  Lily 
tribe,  or  one  of  the  fleshy  scales  of  any  bulb,, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Squill,  be  partially 
x;ut,  then  cautiously  broken,  and  the  divided 
portions  carefully  drawn  asunder,  the  spiral  vessels 
will  be  seen  appearing  like  a  screw,  and  their  real 
structure  become  apparent.  They  are  formed  of 
a  thread,  turned  in  a  spiral  manner  from  right  to 
left ;  as  if,  to  use  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
a  fine  and  slender  (he  should  have  added  flat) 
wire  were  wrapped  round  a  small  cylinder 
of  wood,  so  that  the  successive  rings  touch 
each  other,  and  then  the  cylinder  be  with- 
drawn ;  the  form  thus  acquired  by  the  wire 
will  represent  the  spiral  tubes  -f*.  (Fig.  i.) 
The  thread  of  which  they  are  formed  is 
elastic,  opaque,  silvery,  shining,  and  flat ; 
and  in  several  plants,  paiticularly  the  Ba- 
nana (Musa  Paradidaca),  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  suspend  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
twig,  or  the  leaf,  if  it  be  not  very  large ; 
but  there  is   no  reason  for  believing,  as 

*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  Hedwig,  and 
Linnsus. 

f  Thomson^  Chemistry^  5th  edit.  vol.  iv.  p-  336. 
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Willdenow^  and  others  have  asserted,  that  it  is 
hollow,  and  forms  a  real  vessel  thus  twisted  in  a 
spiral  manner;   or,  that  the  larger  hollow  tube 
is  an  air-vessel,  while  the  spirally  twisted  thread 
is  a  vessel  carrying  fluid.    For,  if  we  consider  the 
smallness  of  the  larger  tube,  and  the  flattened  state 
of  the  thread  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  fluid  entering  the  smaller  one,  if  it 
really  existed  as  a  vessel,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
According  to  Hedwig's  observations,  made  with  a 
microscope  which  magnified  290  times,  he  found 
that  the  apparent  diameter  of  these  air-vessels,  as 
he  supposes  them  to  be,  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch ; 
their    real    diameter    must,    therefore,     be    the 
290th  part  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  the  2,900th 
part   of   an   inch.      What  then,   I 
would  ask,  must  the  diameter  of  the 
supposed  spiral  vessel  be,  and  what 
fluid  could  be  conducted  through  it  ? 
The   thread    is    sometimes    double 
(fig.  k)  ;     and   Mirbel  asserts,  that 
it   is    furnished    with   a    glandular 
boi-der   (fig.  /). 

These  vessels  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  monocotyledonous 
plants*,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  ligneous  threadsf, 

*  These  are  plants^  the « seeds  of  which  have  one  lob'e  only  ; 
the  term  monocotyledon  being  a  compound  of  the  Greek  word 
ftioyof  (monos))  one,  and  MivXy!^m  (kotuleidon),  hollow. 

G   3 
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which  exist  in  the  stems  of  Grasses,  and  in  Palms. 
They  are  numerous  also  in  most  herbaceous  plants ; 
and  particularly  in  aquatics  of  a  lax  texture.  Tliey 
are  seldom  detected  in  the  root,  and  never  in  the 
bark ;  but  are  situated  round  the  medulUi  of  the 
young  shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  whence  bundles 
of  them  are  given  off,  and  enter  the  middle  rib  of 
leaves^  to  be  distributed  through  them  under  their 
upper  surface.  They  have  been  detected,  also,  in 
the  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  and  other  parts  of  the 
flower ;  and  Gaertner  asserts  that  they  are  evident 
even  in  the  seed-lobes.  The  spiral  vessels,  iti  their 
course,  proceed  always  in  straight  lines,  without 
any  deviation;  whereas  all  the  other  vegetable 
vessels  often  take  a  curved  direction.  It  i3  into 
these  vessels  that  coloured  injections  most  easily 
enter ;  and  when  an  annual  twig  of  the  Fig  is  thus 
injected,  they  are  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  it, 
like  red  dots  around  the  pith,  placed  within  an 
external  circle  of  the  vessels,  which  contain  the 
succus  proprius,  or  milky  juice  of  the  plant. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  theVarieties  of  form, 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  vegetable 
vessels,  is  of  the  same  importance  as  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  the  structure  of  the  arteries 
and  v^ins  of  animals.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
plants  in  which  three  of  the  modifications  of  struc- 
ture, according  to  MirbeVs  observation,  are  found 
in  the  same  tube.     In  the  Butomus  umbellate, 
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Flovreiing  Riish^  says  that  author^  '^I  have  seen 
long  pcMiions  of  vessels  present,  at  intermis,  the 
appearance  of  an  unrolled  trachea,  a  transversely 
cleft  vessel,  and  a  poroos  vessel/* 

Besides  these  vessels,  Hedwig  imagined  there 
existed  lyaiphatic,  or  absolving  vessels,  opening 
upon  the  cuticle,  and  forming  a  circle  round  the 
exhaling  pores:  a  doctrine,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  WilldenoF  and  others ;  but  which  Mirbel  justly 
combats,  alleging  "  that  the  sides  of  the  celb 
which  terminate  in  the  cuticle,  and.  the  fragments 
of  which  remain  fixed  to  that  pellicle  wbea  it  i* 
detached,  have  been  mistaken  for  Ijrmphatic  ves* 
eels  by  Hedwig*/* 

Mirbel  mentions  another  set  of  vessels,  which 
he  denominates  little  tubes ;  but  they  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  tubular  cells,  than  vessels,  beuig 
closed  at  the  extremities.  They  resemble,  very 
much,  stretched  cellular  substance,  except  that 
the  membrane  composing  them  is  less  transparent, 
and  of  a  greater  consistence.  The  solidity  of 
plants  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  aiid 
density  of  these  cells,  which  are  filled  with  thick 
and  coloured,  or  thin  and  colourless  juices,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  in  which  they 
exist. 

Such  is  the  vascular  system   of  v^;etables. 

»  Elem.  de  Phys.  t^A.  1«^  Partie,  p.  40. 
g4 
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As  we  do  not  intend,  at  present,  to  enter  into 
any  account  of  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we 
have  described,  we  will  only  observe,  that  as 
all  vegetables  take  up  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
and  change  it  into  juices  different  from  each 
other,  and  which  must  be  preserved  from  mingling 
together  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  we  might 
{k  priori)  suppose  that  plants  must  necessarily 
possess  a  vascular  system :  microscopic  anatomy 
proves  the  fact,  displays  the  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, and  general  distribution  of  the  vessels :  ob- 
servation shows  that  their  elongation  increases  the 
bulk  and  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  per-^ 
form  the  most  important  functions  in  the  vegetable 
system.  I  may  here  also  remark,  that  whilst  the 
tubes,  or  vessels,  which  have  been  described,  are 
intended  chiefly  for  the  longitudinal  progression  of 
fluids,  the  lateral  transmission  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  performed,  perhaps  solely,  by  organized 
pores  and  slits,  such  as  have  been  described  in 
the  perforated  vessels,  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
cells.  But  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  function  is  performed,  must  be  postponed  for 
our  future  consideration. 

The  structure   of  the   Glandular  texture,   as 
far  as  relates  to  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  body, 

is  much  more  difficult  of  demonstration  than  that 

> 

of  any  of  the  general  solid  components  which 
have  been  already  noticed :   but,  when  the  im- 
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possibility  of  attaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  glands  of  the  animal  body,  which  are  large 
and  visible  to' the  naked  eye,  is  considered,  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  our  remarks  on  this 
part  of  our  subject  are  drawn  rather  from  analogy 
than  from  actual  observation.  When,  however, 
we  reflect  on  the  nature  and  diversity  of  the  vege- 
table secretions^  and  that  plants  possessing  the 
most  opposite  properties  rise  from  the  same  soil, 
there  appears  to  be  no  medium  by  which  the 
absorbed  aliment  can  be  so  altered  in  its  characters, 
except  by  that  of  a  glandular  system.  I  am 
mlling  to  admit  that  the  simplicity  of  the  vegetable 
structure  is  astonishing ;  and  that  efiects  are  pro- 
duced in  plants,  by  means  which  are.  apparently 
very  inadequate,  when  we  regard  them  with  a 
-reference  to  the  animal  economy :  yet,  still,  when 
the  eye  glances  over  the  number  and  variety  of 
vegetable  products,  there  is  much  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  simple  transfusion  of  fluids  can 
scarcely  be  sufficient  for  the  production  of  these 
changes.  We  know  that  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity^  in  the  temperature  in  which  they  take 
place,  are  inadequate  to  the  effect ;  and,  besides, 
many  of  the  changes  produced,  particularly  those 
which  fit  the  sap  to  be  assimilated  into  the  sub- 
istance  of  the  plant  itself,  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  which  operate  in 
destroying  these  combinations,  as  soon  as  the  vital 
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principle  of  the  plant  coases  to  act.  ^though, 
therefore,  we  canudt  by  demonstratloo  prnve  the 
existence  of  internal  glands  in  vegetables,  yet  we 
^ve  the  strongest  analogical  proof  in  fitvour  of 
the  supposition  that  they  do  exist.  The  poces  and 
clefts  of  the  cells  and  the  vessels  which  have  been 
described  are  surrounded  by  opaque  regular 
borders ;  and  even  the  flat  thread  which  forms,  the 
spiral  vessels  is  edged  with  a  similar  border.  These 
bodies  are  regarded  by  M.  Mirbel  as 
and  he  conceives  the  opinion  recdves  we 
the  circumstance  of  the  mucilage,  which  is  changed 
into  the  organized  tissue,  being  found  always  col^ 
lected  in  greatest  quantity  around  those  vessels 
whjch  are  most  studded  with  these  opaque  borders. 
This  supposition  is  extremely  probable,  and  is  one 
of  those  which,  if  they  cannot  be  confirmed, 
cannot  be  positively  denied.  If,  as  we  suppose, 
vegetable  ^nds  exist,  they  must  necessarily  enter 
as  a  general  component  into  the  structure  of  every 
plant. 

Besides  the  glands,  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  interior  of  the  plant,  if  not  deiuonstrable  is 
too  probable  to  admit  of  much  doubt ;  there  are 
also  external  bodies,  which  all  Botanists  have 
agreed  in  considering  as  glands,  and  which,  in 
general,  separate,  as  an  excretion,  some  peculiar 
fluid*.    Thus,  honey,   or  a  nectarious  fluid,  is 

♦  "  GlanduU/'  says  Linnieus,  «<  est  papilla  humoren  excer- 
nens.'*    Philosophia  Botamca^  §  8^^  6. 
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secreted  at  the  base,  of  the  petals  or  coloured 
floral  envelopes,  in  the  greater  oumbar  of  plants; 
on  the  stalks  of  others^  a  viscid  substance  is 
thrown  out;  and  on  some,  little  sharp  bristles 
are  planted,  which  are  .perforated,  and  through 
which  a  very  acrid  fluid  is  ejected  into  the  n^ound 
which  they  make  in  the  cuticles  of  animals. 
Eacamples  of  the  first  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  .flowers ;  we  observe  the  second  in  the  species 
of  the  genus  SUene^  called  Catch-fly,  and  in  many 
other  plants;  and  the  bristles  of  the  Stin^g 
Nettle  supply  a  well-known  instance  of  the  last. 

Of  the  structure  of  these  glands,  although 
tbey  are  external,  yet  very  little  is  known ;  and 
microscopes  of  the  greatest  magnifying  powers 
present  them  as  masses  of  cellular  substance  only, 
with  vessels  passing  on  to  their  centre,  without 
developing  any  pjther  particular  organization, 
which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  theory 
explaining  the  mode  in  which  they  perform  their 
functions.  These,  however,  are,  in  some  degree, 
obvious  froni  thiAr  effects.;  and  afford  more  than 
probability  (o  the  idea  that  v^;etable8  possess  a 
glandular  system. «  We  shall  have  ocqasion  to 
point  out^  and  nplain,  the  particular  forms  and* 
functions  of  these  external  glands  in  different 
plants,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  parts  on  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  fjgneous  Jihre  is  a  very  minute,  firm. 
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elastic,  semi-opaque  filament^  which,  by  its  cohesion 
with  other  filaments  of  the  same  kind,  forms  the 
proper  fibres,  or  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres,  that 
constitute  the  grain  or  solid  part  of  wood.  It 
enters,  also,  into  the  composition  of  another  set 
of  layers,  that  travei-se  the  longitudinal,  named 
divergent.  It  is  intended  to  give  support  and 
firmness  to  the  vegetable  body,  and  hence  is  found 
in  greater  abundance  in  trees  and  other  perennial 
plants ;  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  ligneous 
fibres  in  each  bundle  of  layers  and  the  force  of 
their  cohesion,  the  wood  of  different  trees  possesses 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness.  But, 
although  wood  is  found  of  various  degrees  of 
consistence,  yet,  as  Count  Rumford  has  suggested, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  fibre  is  the  same 
in  all  plants*. 

Whether  the  ligneous  fibre  be  of  original  forma- 
tion similar  to  the  muscular  fibre  of  animals,  or 
condensed  membranous^  or  cellular  texture,  or  an 
obsolete  obstructed  vessel  as  Hedwig  supposes, 
is  yet  undetermined.  It  is  so  intimately  united 
with  the  cellular  texture  containing  the  vegetable 
secretions,  that  it  cannot  be  procured  pure  for 
examination,  without  the  aid  of  chemical  agents  to 
separate  these  adjuncts.  If  a  thin  shaving  of  welT- 
dried  wood  be  first  digested  in  boiling  water,  then 

*  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  319. 
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in  alcohol^  and  lastly  in  ether,  every  thing  soluble 
in  it  will  be  extracted  by  these  liquids,  and  the 
insolnble  part  which  remains  be  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  interlaced  fibres,  easily  subdivided  and 
having  some  degree  of  tcansparency :  these  are 
the  ligneous  fibres.  They  have  neither  taste  nor 
odour,  and  remain  unaltered  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere:  but  although  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  mineral 
acids  dissolve  and  decompose  ligneous  fibre.  The 
relative  quantity  of  this  fibre  in  any  plant  may  be 
pretty  accurately  ascertained^  by  exposing  a  given 
quantity  of  the  wood  to  a  moderate  fire,  in  close 
vessels,  for  &  number  of  hours  sufficient  to  convert 
it  into  charcoal ;  for,  as  the  wood  only  becomes 
charcoal  and  the  other  parts  are  dissipated,  the 
propoi-tional  weight  of  the  charcoal  obtained  s(how8 
the  quantity  of  the  ligneous  fibre  contained  in  the 
wood.  By  experiments  of  this  kind,  carefully  per- 
formed on  the  wood  of  the  Poplar,  the  Lime,  the 
Fir,  the  Maple,  the  Elm  and  the  Oak,  Count 
Rumfbrd  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  ligneous 
fibre  in  each  of  these  trees  was  equal  to  nearly 
nine  twentieths  of  their  wood  in  its  natural 
state  *. 

The   Epidermis  is  that  portion  of  the  v^;e- 
table  structure  which  is  exterior  to  all  the  others ; 

*  GUbert^s  AntuUen  der PhyskkyW.  p.  25 ;  and  Thomson** 
System  of  Chemistry ^  5th  edit,  vo].  iv.  p.  186. 
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at  least  to  those  which  retain  their  vitality  in  the 
vegetating  state  of  the  plant :  or  it  is  that  part 
which  is  interposed  between  the  living  organs  of 
the  individual^  and  all  extraneous  substances.  In 
this  -respect  it  resembles  the  cuticle  of  animals } 
but  Botanists  have  been  too  fond  of  tracing  this 
analogy^  which  has,  not  unfrequently,  biassed 
their  observations,  and  led  to  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. It  extends  over  the  surface  of  every  part 
of  the  plant;  from  that  of  the  delicate  petal  of 
the  flower,  to  that  of  the  leaves,  the  branches', 
the  stem,  and  the  root;  but,  except  in  young 
stems  and  roots,  it  is  not  the  exterior  part  of  those 
organs  of  the  plant ;  the  coarse  rugged  surface 
of  older  roots  and  stems  being  exterior  to  th6^ 
real  epidermis.  It  is  common  to  every  kind  of 
plant,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  one  caa 
exist  without  it.  Botanist,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  very*  fond  of  drawing  an  analogy  be^- 
tween  the  epidermis  of  plants,  and  the  atdMal 
cuticle ;  and  the  resemblance/  in  many  respecter, 
is  conceived  to  be  closer  than  it  really  is ;  btit 
there  is,  nevertheless,  in  some  circumstances  k 
very  striking"  analogy.  The  vegetable  ^piclermis 
may  be  separated  from  the  parts  which  it  covenr, 
by  raising  it  cautiously  with  a  knife ;  but  this 
\6  more  easily  effected  by  maceration  and  boil- 
ing. It  is  more  readily  separated  fronsr  the  oellu^ 
lar  substance  it  cov^fs  iri  the  leaf>  than  in ,  any 
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Other  part  of  the  plant ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
would  recommend  to  the  student  the  leaf  of  any 
of  the  Lily  tribe,  before  the  stem  shoots  up ;  or  of 
the  Lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa)^  or  that  of  Sorrel 
(Rumex  acetosa)  ;  but  even  in  these,  some  of  the 
cellular  matter  is  always  detached  in  separating^ 
it ;  and  to  this  cii^cuibstance  is  perhaps  to  be  at* 
tributed  the  variety  of  opinions  which  phytologists 
have  advanced  regarding  its  structure. 

The  epidermis  appears  at  first  of  a  green  co« 
lour  on  the  young  stems  and  branches  of  almost 
all  plants ;  but  it  changes  to  difiTerent  hues,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  part  it  dorevt.  Accord- 
ing to  Du  Hamel,  it  is  composed  of  fine,  but 
tough  fibres,  which  av6  interwoveh  together;  and 
every  wh6re  intersperted  with  pores,  which  per- 
mit the  mouths  of  the  absorbing,  transjpiratory 
and  air  vessels  to  optn  to  the  atmraphfere.  Com- 
piaretti  also  describes  it  as  composed  of  fibres,  in- 
terwoven sd  as  tb  form  hexagonal  ineshes,  the 
areas  of  Which  ai>e  filled  up  with  opaque  or  dia- 
phanous vesidesy  inflated  Aa  if  extended  with 
air  or  water,  and  having  a  small  black  point  in  the 
centre.  Mr.  Bauer,  on  the  contrary,  conceives 
the  structure  to  be  altogether  cellular,  and  vary- 
ing in  different  pl9.nts*.  My  own  observafiont 
lead  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Saussure, 

*  TraeiM  nlative  to  Botany.    Lond.  1805. 
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that  the  true  epidermis  is  a  fine^  transparent,  un- 
organized pellicle  ♦.  The  pores,  by  which  the  in- 
sensible perspiration  escapes,  are  so  minute,  that 
they  are  quite  invisible,  and  with  difficulty  permit 
the  passage  of  air  through  them.  Thus,  if  aii 
apple  be  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  the  air  withdrawn,  the  cuticle  of  the  apple 
will  be  lacerated  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  There  are  oblong 
pores  also  in  the  cuticle  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
particular,  as  was  first  observed  by  DecandoUe, 
who  named  them  cortical  pores.  The  size  of  these 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  former ; 
and  varies  in  different  plants. 

The  epidermis  seems  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  longitudinal  vessels.  In  herbaceous  plants, 
and  in  young  and  succulent  twigs,  it  is,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  colourless  and  transparent ;  the 
apparent  colour  being  produced  by  that  of  the 
juices  in  the  cellular  substance  immediately  be- 
neath it,  in  the  same  manner  as*  that  of  the  hu- 
man cuticle  is  produced  by  the  colour  of  the 
capillary  web  which  it  covers,  and  which  is  filled 
with,  different  coloured  fluids  in  different  races  of 
men ;  white  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
zones,  and  black,  or  brown,  in  those  of  the  torrid, 

*  Obs.  sur  VEcorce  des  FeuiUes* 
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regions  of  the  globe*.  When  the  epidermis  is 
applied  very  closely  to  the  cellular  layer  below  it, 
i?hich  is  the  case  in  herbaceous  plants^  and  in  the 
young  tmgs  of  trees  and  shrubs^  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  cuticle, 
and  reflected  from  the  cellular  layer,  and  not  from 
the  substance  of  the  cuticle ;  so  that  the  colour  of 
the  herbaceous  stem,  or  of  the  twig,  is,  in  this 
•case,  that  of  the  cellular  layer,  and  not  of  the 
^cutlde  Itself;  yet  in  trees  and  shrubs,  which  an- 
nually renew  the  cuticle,  as  the  Plane,  the  Birch, 
the  Currant  and  many  others,  the  epidermis,  when 
it  begins  to  peel  off,  becomes  more  opaque  and 
does  not  transmit  the  light,  but  reflects  it  from  its 
own  sur&ce.  Thus  the  old  cutic^  of  the  IHane  is 
dark  coloured.  While  the  new  is  of  a  light  green 
hue ;  the  stem  of  the  Birch,  from  which  layers  of 
epi(krmis  are  continually  peeling  ofi^,  is  white, 
while  the  young  branches  are  brown ;  and  the  old 
branches  of  the  Currant  are  dark  brown,  while 
the  young  shoots  are  of  a  very  light  green  hue. 
In  some  plants,  instead  of  being  thrown  off  in 

*  ^  On-  peut  done  concevoir  le  corps  rettculaire  comme 
"  un  syst^me  capillaire  g^n^ral,  ^tourant  Torgane  cutane,  et 
^^  formant  avec  les  papilles  une  couche  intenn^diaire  au  corion 
"  et  a  r^piderme.  Ce  systeme  ne  contient,  chez  la  plupart  des 
*«  hommes,  que  des  fluides  blancs.  Chez  les  n^gres,  ces  fluides 
'' sont  noirs.  i  lis  out  une  teinte  interm6diaire  chez  les  nations 
«  basanees."    Bichat^  AnaU  Generak^  SfC.  tome  4^f  p.  657. 
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plates^  or  in  layers^  the  old  cuticle  is  reduced  into 
(x)wder« 

Although  the  epidermis  is  not  cast  off  from 
all  plants  in  this  manner,  yet,  it  is  constantly 
renewed ;  and,  where  it  remains,  the  old  cuticle 
cracks  as  the  diameter  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or 
of  the  branch,  increases :  it  is  then  gradually 
pushed  outwards,  and  the  accumulation  of  suc- 
cessive layers,  in  this  manner,  forms  the  rugged 
coats  which  characterize  many  trees>  as  the  Elm 
and  the  Oak.  This  renewal  of  the  epidermis  in 
vegetables  is  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  ani- 
mals* The  snake,  for  example,  casts  his  skin  an- 
nually, as  do  also  the  crab,  the  lobster,  the  spi- 
der and  many  other  insects ;  and  the  cuticle  of 
the  human  body  often  peels  off,  particularly  after 
some  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever  for  instance,  and 
on  the  application  of  acrid  matters  to  the  skia* 
In  animals,  however,  when  destroyed,  it  is  again 
regenerated ;  but  in  v^etables,  this  occurs  on  the 
stems  and  branches  of  perennial  plants  only ;  for 
on  annual  plants,  and  on  the  leaf  and  flower,  it 
is  not  renewed  after  being  destroyed.  The  ve- 
getable epidermis  is  capable  of  extension ;  but 
this  is  less  considerable  than  has  been  supposed ; 
and  as  there  is  a  constant  renewal,  there  must  be 
a  proportional  increase  or  growth  of  its  parts,  so 
that  it  is  not  simply  extended  to  enable  it  to  cover 
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a  greater  portion  of  surface ;  but  new  cuticle  it 
added  to  produce  this  eflfect. 

The  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  keep  the  parts 
beneath  it  together ;  and  to  regulate  the  perspifa- 
tion  and  absorption  of  the  plant.  It  is  calculated 
also  to  defend  the  parts  it  covers  from  humidity; 
for  which  purpose,  it  is  covered  with  a  waxy  secre- 
tion. The  powers  of  the  cuticle  in  regulating  these 
functions  is  fixed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plants  In  succulent  plants,  which  require  much 
moisture  to  be  retained  in  their  leaves,  the  cuticle 
is  so  constructed  as  to  assist  absorption,  but  rather 
to  prevent  transpiration.  Thu^  if  a  leaf  of  the  Aloe  ^ 
be  cut  off,  it  will  remain  a  very  long  time,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  before  it  shrivels ; 
but,  if  in  this  state  it  be  exposed  to  damp  air,  or 
thrown  into  water,  the  absorption  is  so  rapid  that 
it  will  regain  its  original  plumpness  and  size  in  a 
few  hours.  A  fine  proof  of  that  overruling  Wisdom 
which  fits  every  thing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpos^es  of  its  creation:  for,  in  this  instance, 
the  Aloe  being  a  native  of  a  dry  arid  soil,  and  a 
warm  climate,  it  could  not  long  exist  if  the  per- 
spiration from  the  surfaces  of  its  leaves  were  con- 
siderable, but  on  the  contrary  it  draws  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  by  absorption. 
Another  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  parts  it  covera :  for,  as  it  is  in 
the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark,  as  I  will  afterwards 
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demonstrate^  that  the  greatest  activity,  irritability, 
and  degree  of  vital  energy  reside,  if  that  pait  be 
wounded  to  any  considerable  extent,  so  that  the 
external  air  gets  access  to  it,  exfoliation,  and  the 
death  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  whole 
plant,  follow ;  the  cuticle  forming,  as  Sir  J.  £• 
Smith  elegantly  expresses  it,  ^^  a  fine,  but  essential 
^*  barrier  between  life  and  destruction*.'' 

Mirbel*!*  combats  the  idea  of  the  epidermis 
being  a  distinct  organ,  and  supposes  it  to  be  the 
external  layer  of  the  cellular  membrane  con- 
densed, and  altered  by  exposare  to  the  air  and 
light.  But  although  I  admit  that  the  cuticle  be 
neariy  the  same  as  the  parietes  of  the  cellular  tissue 
which  it  covers,  yet,  it  is  nevertheless  a  distinct 
organ.  The  simple  exposure  of  the  cellular  mem-  * 
brane  will  not  fonn  epidermis ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  cellular  substance  is  exposed,  it  is  more 
bpt  to  exfoliate ;  and  when  the  wound  becomes 
healthy,  it  is  then  only  that  cuticle  is  reproduced. 
During  this  process  the  new  epidermis  proceeds 
from  the  sides  of  the  wound,  gradually  extending 
over  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  wound  of  the 
human  body.  The  very  close  connexion  of  the 
epidermis  and  the  cellular  substance  can  be  no 
atgument  agg^in^  our  t^inion ;  for>  although  tlie 

*  Introduction  to  phifrictagical   and  fyttematieal  Botany^ 
2A  edit.  p.  18. 

t  Elemens  de  Phys.^vegei.  l««partie,  p.  35. 
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flakes  of  ejMdermis  which  are  cast  off  ammally 
by  the  Plane  tree^  and  some  other  troes,  oonsist 
of  cellular  substance  also,  yet^  the  cuticle  is  alieady 
formed  under  the  flakes  before  they  ftU,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  in  tbese  cases  produced  by 
the  ax^tion  of  the  air^  and  light.  On  examination 
of  these  flakes,  the  epidermis  appears  to  h6  dis« 
tinct  from  the  plate  of  cellular  substance  which 
separates  with  it,  Mirbel  himself^  indeed,  is 
obliged  to  modify  his  objection,  and  adds.  But, 
although  the  epidermis  of  vegetables  does  not 
resemble  that  of  animals,  and  is  certainly  the 
external  part,  of  the  cellular  substance,  yet,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  secondary  causes  modify  its 
nature,  and  it  consequently  becomes  an  oi^gaa 
the  functions  of  which  are  very  distinct  and  imr 
portaut  ^.  Such  a  concession  is  all  that  can  be 
demanded.  That  the  human  cuticle  is  a  distinct 
organ  has  never  been  denied,  and  yet  we  know 
that  it  is  equally  without  vessels  and  nerves.  On 
the  $ame  principle,  therefoi-e,  the  vegetable  epider* 
mis  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  distinct  oigan ;  and 

*  "  Mais,  quoique  I'^pideniie  des  vlgitaux  ne  ressemble 
<<  pas  a  celui  des  aDimaux,  et  qu'il  soit  form^  certalnement  par 
"  la  partid  ext6rieure  du  tissu  cellulaire,  il  n*est  pas  moins  yrai 
'<  que  des  causes  secondaires  modifient  sa  sature,  et  qu'9 
*'  devient  par  le  fait  un  organe  dont  les  fonctions  sont  tr&- 
"  distinctcs  et  trds-importantes/'  Physiologic  vigStalcy  vol.  i« 
p*89. 
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the  modifications  of  it  in  different  plants  are  more 
numerous  than  among  animals.  The  illustration 
of  these  varieties  muSt  be  deferred,  till  we  come 
to  consider  the  structure  of  the  bark,  of  which 
the  epidermis  is  usually  considered  a  layer. 

Such  are  the  principal  solid  components  of  the 
vegetable  body.  Other  solid  matters  certainly 
enter  into  the  structure  of  some  plants ;  but,  as 
those  are  not  common  to  the  vegetable  race,  they 
cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  general  compo- 
nents. Perhaps,  also,  all  the  parts  which  have 
been  examined  may  be  resolved  into  modifications 
of  the  membranous  and  cellular  textures,  which 
might  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  only  real 
solid  vegetable  components;  but,  although  we 
allow  that  the  vessels,  ligneous  fibre,  glands,  and 
epidermis  most  probably  are  composed  of  mem- 
branous, or  cellular  texture,  differently  modified; 
yet,  as  each  of  these  parts  possesses  very  distinct 
functions,  such  a  refinement  would  only  throw 
obstacles  in  our  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
truth ;  I  have,  therefore,  considered  it  preferable 
to  regard  them  as  distinct  components. 
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GENERAL  FLUID  COMPONENTS. 

Vegetables^  by  their  vital  energy,  increase  io 
balk,  and  augment  the  quantity  of  solid  matter 
they  contain,  consequently  the  principles  of  the 
solids  must  be  contained  in  the  particular  fluids 
which  they  select  and  imbibe  firom  the  soil ;  but 
in  what  manner  the  fluids  are  changed  into  solids, 
and  whether  any  of  the  solid  matters  be  taken  up 
ready  formed,  or  whether  they  result  firom  a  trans- 
formation effected  solely  by  the  action  of  the 
vegetable  vessels ;  are  subjects  of  conaderatioa 
upon  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries, 
it  would  be  premature  to  enter.  These  fluids, 
however,  after  being  absorbed  by  the  roots,  enter 
into  and  fill  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  plants 
and  form  a  very  codsiderable  portion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  vegetable  body.  As  soon  as  they  enter  the 
plant,  they  constitute  its  sap,  or  common  juice, 
to  the  nature  of  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  general 
components  of  vegetables,  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention. 

Were  we  about  to  examine  the  moving  powers 
by  which  the  fluids  selected  from  the  soil,  and 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  are  carried  forr 
ward  through  the  vessels,  we  would  demonstrate 
that  although  these  moving  powers  operate  at  all 
times  during  the  life  of  the  vegets^le,  yet,  that 
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their  action  is  most  energetic  in  spring  and  at 
midsummer,  at  which  periods,  therefore,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  found  in  the  vegetable 
vessels.  As,  however,  the  simple  examination  off 
the  sap  itself  is  our  present  object,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  the  fact ;  and  to  know  that,  at  these  sea- 
sons, when  an  incision  is  made  through  the  bark 
and  part  of  the  wood  of  most  kinds  of  trees,  or  a 
bole  is  bored  in  the  trunk,  a  fluid  exudes  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  Is  the  sap,  or  common 
juice.  It  is  in  the  same  situation,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  plants,  as  the  chyle  of  animals  is,  while  it 
is  yet  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  before  it  is  mingled 
with  the  blood,  and  exposed  in  the  lungs  to  be 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal.  Neither  is 
in  a  proper  state  for  yielding  the  various  secretions, 
and  adding,  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  animal ;  but  the 
analogy  goes  no  farther.  In  the  animal,  the  di^ 
geiStive  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  so  change  the  food  taken 
into  it,  that  no  chemical  analysis  of  the  chyle 
produced  fi'om  it  could  lead  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  kind  of  food,  which  had  been  em^ 
ployed  by  the  animal ;  but,  in  plants,  the  food  is 
already  prepared  in  the  ground  before  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots,  and,  therefore,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  sap  from  the  vessels  very  near 
to  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  we  should  be  en- 
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iatbted  to  disoover,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy^  the  real  food  of  plaote  *«  Thia^  how- 
erer^  cannot  be  accomplished ;  and  as  the  aap^  io 
its  pfogi'css^  disfiolyes  some  ready-formed  vege- 
table matter^  which  had  been  deported  at  the  end 
of  the  former  autumn,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  and  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  its  original  pro- 
perties are  thus  altered ;  and  the  forther  the  part, 
which  is  bored  in  order  to  procure  the  a;p,  ia 
from. the  root,  the  more  vegetable  matter  this 
fluid  is  found  to  contain.  This  fact  was  first  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Knight,  who  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  this  deposition,  the  wood  of  tlie  stem,  and  the 
^rge  branches  of  tree^,  have  a  greater  spedfio 
gravity,  and  contain  more  sduble  extractive  mat- 
ter  when  cot  down  in  winter,  than  in  spring,  or 
early  in  summer :  on  thi&  account,  although  there 
ifi  reason  for  believing  that  the  food  of  almost  all 
vegetables  is  the  same,  yet,  the  sap,  in  the  state  in 
which  we  can  obtain  it,  differs  in  different  species 
of  plants ;  and,  therefore,  no  jUst  idea  can  be 
formed  of  its  nature  from  the  most  accurate 
analysis  of  it,  when  procured  from  any  single 
plant.    Were  it  possible,  however,  to  obtmn  the 

-*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  roots  of  plants  absorb,  iii« 
discriminateljEi  all  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  ;  but  were  this  the  fact^  many  more  sub- 
stances would  he  found  in  the  vegetable  body,  than  have  yet 
l>een  discpvered  in  it.  . 
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sap  completely  free  from  the  peouliar  juice  of  the 
plant,  it  would  be  very  probably  found  nearly  the 
same  in  all  plants.  From  an  examination  of  it, 
such  as  it  can  be  obtained,  we  are  enabled  to 
draw  some  general  conclusions;  and  by  comparing* 
the  analysis  of  the  sap  of  many  different  plants 
together,  we  discover  those  components  which  are 
most  frequently  present,  and  consequently  form  an 
opinion,  approximating  to  the '  truth,  oi  the  real 
nature  of  the  sap. 

When  a  tree  is  wounded,  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  in  the  spring,  it  is  said  to  bleed ; 
and  if  the  wound  be  considerable,  and  in  the 
principal  stem,  the  tree  being  thus  dnuned  of  its 
fluid,  soon  dies  *•  Any  quantity  of  sap  may  be 
collected  by  this  mode  of  wounding  trees,  and  the 

*  When  we  reflect  bow  early  this  ikot  must  have  been^ 
known,  it  is  reniarkable  that*  so  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  the  power  by  which  the  sap  is  carried  forward 
through  the  plants.  The  rudest  nations  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  trees  bleed  when  wounded ;  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  consequences,  the  Asiatic  nations,  in  their  wars, 
commit  the  greatest  injuries  which  their  opponents  can  suffer* 
The  Palms  in  Asia  being  as  necessary  for  supplying  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  natives,  as  grain  is  in  Europe ;  when  an 
hostile  army  enters  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  they  cut 
notches  with  hatchets  in  all  the  Palms  which  they  meet  with ; 
which  occasions  the  sap,  and  the  other  juices  of  the  plants  to 
run  out ;  and  the  Palms  cither  die  altogether,  or  are  rendered 
abortive  for  that  season.    ,  , 
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less  progress  vegetation  has  made^  it  is  obtdned 
in  a  purer  state.  It  should^  therefore,  be  drawn 
very  earjy  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  expand, 
and  as  near  to  the  root  of  the  plant  as  it  can  easily 
be  obtained,  if  we  wish  to  examme  its  chemical 
properties. 

When  the  sap  is  thns  drawn  from  a  tree,  it 
usually  appears  nearly  as  colourless  and  limpid 
as  water,  has  scarcely  any  taste  and  qo  particular 
odour.  A  phial  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
sap  weighs  heavier  than  the  same  phial,  contain- 
ing an  equal  portion  of  distilled  water ;  so  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  sap  is  greater  than  that  of 
water.  If  it  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  it  undergoes  sometimes  the  acetous,  at 
other  times  the  vinous,  and  in  some  instances  even 
the  putrefactive  fermentation.  The^e  differences 
would  indicate  a  great  disparity  in  the  compo- 
nents of  th&sap  of  different  vegetables ;  but  there 
is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  they  depend  more 
on  the  admixture  of  the  proper  juices,  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  are  always  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  sap,  ais  we  can  obtain  it ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  sap  of  different  plants  differs  more  in  the 
proportional  quantity  of  these  juices  mixed  with  it, 
than  in  the  nature  of  its  components.  The  rapid 
vinous  fermentation  of  some  kinds  of  sap  is  taken 
advant^e  of  in  warm  climates  for  economical 
pyipo^eS.'    From  the  top  of  the  Coooa-nut  tree 
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the  natives  of  India  extract  the  sap^  .mixed  un- 
doubtedly with  the  proper  juice,  by  making  an 
incision  with  a  sharp  knife  overnight,  and  suspend'*^ 
ing  under  it  a  vessel  to  receive  the  fluid  as  it 
exudes.  This  liqubr,  next  morning  before  the 
sun  is  hot,  is  a  pleasant,  mild,  cooling  beverage ; 
but  before  evenings  it  ferments  and  becomes  pow- 
erfully intoxicating.  In  Ceylon,  arrack  is  distilled 
from  this  fluid,  which  is  named  toddy ; '  and  it,, 
also,  yields  a  coarse  black  sugar,  called  jaggery. 
As,  however,  in  this  case  the  sap  is  combined  with 
the  proper  juice  of  the  tree,  the  extraordinaiy  effects 
of  the  rapid  fermentation  must,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  to  the  same  cause  also, 
as  I  before  noticed,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  dif- 
ference in  different  saps,  particularly  the  saccha- 
rine and  acid  qualities,  which  they  sometimes  pre- 
sent even  when  newly  drawn.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  sugar  is  extracted  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
pounds  from  eveiy  two  hundred  of  the  sap  of  the 
Acer  saccharinum,  Sugar  Maple.  But  the  sap  is  so 
mixed  with  the  peculiar  secreted  juices  of  the  plant, 
when  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree  for  this  purpose, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  yielding  th^ 
sugar.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Knight,  sap  always  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  air.  It,  also,  differs  in  its  specific  gravity 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  root  at  which 
it  is  taken,  the  gravity  increasing  4n  the  direct 
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tatio  of  the  distance,  which  appears  in  some  degree 
to  arise  from  the  solution  of  deposited  matter  in 
its  progress^  but,  perhaps,  more  from  the  transpi* 
ration  of  the  plant  throwing  off  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  matter  taken  up  from 
the  soiL  Such  are  the  senrible  qualities  of  sap  i 
its  chemical  properties  and  composition  are  dis- 
covered.by  tests  and  analysis  by  heat.  I  shall  finft 
mention  some  experiments  I  made  on  the  sap  of 
the  Vine,  and  then  detail  the  results  of  those  made 
on  some  other  saps  by  Vauquelin  a  celebrated 
chemist  of  the  French  school. 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  when  the  thermometer 
was  at  GS"",  and  a  few  leaves  of  the  Vine^  which 
was  the  subj*ect  of  experiment,  had  already  ex- 
pandeid,  I  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  lowest 
-of  the  branches,  and  introduced  the  cut  end  of 
the  part  which  remained  fixed  to  the  Vine,  into  a 
six  ounce  Apothecaries'  plual.  On  the  following 
morning,  about  three  ounces  of  a  clear,  limpid, 
colourless  fluid,  like  water,  was  found  in  it  It 
had  no  perceptible  taste,  except  a  slight  mucila- 
ginous feeling  on  the  tongue;  no  odour;  and 
weighed  rather  heavier  than  distilled  water.  On 
pouring  a  little  of  the  llncture  of  litmus  into  it, 
it  was  very  slightly  reddened,  thereby  indicathig 
the  presence  of  an  ad<l  *•    Ihe  oxalic  acid  almost . 

*  Dr.  Prouty  who  examined  the  sap  of  the  Vioe»  found  that, 
the  specimen  which  he  procured  did  not  differ  in  specific  gtavitj 
from  pure  water ;  nor  did  it  alter  Litmus  paper. 
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immediately  rendered  it  milky,  and  threw  down  a 
white  precipitate.  The  acetate  of  barytes  threw 
down  a  white  floccalent  precipitate  ;^>and  by  acetate 
of  lead  (Goulard's  extract),  a  white  cnrdy  preci- 
pitate was  also  produced.  No  change  was  effected 
on  it  by  the  solution  of  ammonia,  nor  by  that  of 
gelatin :  nor  was  any  dark  hue  communicated  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to 
this  sap  threw  down  a  light  flocculent  precipitate, 
of  a  mucons  nature.  The  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
it,  occasioned  a  slight  effervescence,  and  evolved 
the  odour  of  acetous  acid.  The  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  these  appearances  is,  that  this 
specimen  of  the  sap  of  the  Vine  contained  acetate  of 
potash  with  perhaps  an  excess  of  acid ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  vegetable  mucilage,  some  albuminous  matter 
and  water.  As  no  effect  was  produced  by  the  addi- 
tions of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  solution  of 
gelatin,  we  conclude  that  it  contained  neither  tannin 
nor  gallic  acid,  and  therefore  possessed  no  astrin> 
gent  property :  a  proof  that  the  sap  which  we  tried 
was  pretty  pure,  for  some  of  the  secreted  fluids  of 
the  Vine  are  both  very  acid,  and  considerably 
astringent.  The  small  quantity  of  sap  which  was 
obtained,  owing  to  the  rather  advanced  state  of  the 
season,  for  such  an  experiment,  prevented  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  ingredients  from  being 
ascertained* 

M.  Vauquelin,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
lade  the  most  interesting  experiments,  which  have. 
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yet^  been  attempted  od  sap.  As  he  does  not^  bow- 
ever,  mention  the  state  of  the  trees,  from  which  the 
sap  for  his  experiments  was  taken,  the  result  of  the 
analyses  affords  some  reason  for  beUeving,  that  the 
sap  was  not  in  the  purest  state.  He  examined  the 
sap  of  the  Elm,  Ulmus  campestrisy  collected  to* 
wards  the  end  of  April,  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
the  end  of  May.  The  result  of  the  first  analysis 
was,  that  1039  parts  of  this  sap  consisted  of 
1027-904  of  water  and  volatile  matter,  9*240  of 
acetate  of  potash,  1-060  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
0-796  carbonate  of  lime.  The  second  analysis  of  the 
sap  collected  at  the  beginning  of  May  afforded  a 
greater  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  less  acetate 
of  potash,  and  also  less  carbonate  of  lime :  and 
in  the  third  analysis  of  that  collected  at  the  end 
of  May,  the  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  potash  was 
still  more  diminished,  and  also  that  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  *.  In  all  he  found  slight  traces  of  sulphate 
and  of  muriate  of  potash.  From  two  different  ana- 
lyses of  the  sap  of  the  Beech,  Fagus  sylvatica, 
procured  also  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
season^  he  obtained  water,  acetate  of  lime,  firee 
acetic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  tannin,  with  some 
vegetable  extractive  and  mucous  matter  *f-.  In  the 
same  manner  he  examined  the  sap  of  the  Common 
Hornbeam,  Carpinus  sj/lvestris,  collected  in  March 
and  April,  and  found  in  it,  acetate  of  potash, 

*  Annates  de  Chimie^  t.  xxxi.  p.  21. 
t  Ibid*  p.  26. 
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acetate  of  lime,  sugar,  mucilage,  vegetable  «• 
tract,  an4  water.  In  tlie  sap  of  the  Common 
Birch,  Betula  alba,  he  found  acetate  of  lime, 
acetate  of  potash,  acetate  of  alumina,  sugar,  vege- 
table extract,  and  water.  In  ail  the  specimens  thus 
analysed  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  was 
fonnd  to  be  greater  in  the  sap  drawn  late  In  the 
season,  than  in  that  collected  at  an  earlier  period 
of  it. 

If  we  are  to  consider  these  results  of  Vauque- 
lin's  expeiiments  as  pointing  out  the  real  composi-^ 
tion  of  sap,  we  can  gain  no  information  from  his 
labours ;  as  from  the  results  of  them  we  should 
suppose  that  every  different  kind  of  tree  must 
have  sap  of  a  description  peculiar  to  itself,  which, 
7  both  the  analogy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the 

knowledge  we  have  of  the  nature  <rf  soils,  inform 
lis  cannot  be  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  the 
water,  the  acetate  of  potash,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  are  taken  up  from  the  soil,  and  enter  as  general 
constituents  into  the  composition  of  isap ;  but  the 
mucilage,  the  sugar,  the  extractive,  the  gallic  acid, 
the  tannin,  &c.  are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the 
vegetable  system  itself,  and  must,  therefore,  vary 
in  dififerent  plants.  As  we  shall  afterwards  find 
that  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  system 
can  be  resolved  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
each  production'  diflfering  in  its  composition  from 
another  in  the  proportion  only.of  its  components ; 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  as  from  the  water 
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the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  maybe  obtiuned^and  the 
carbon  from  the  acetate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  Iiihe ;  Vauquelin  was  authorized  in  concluding 
that  the  acetate  and  carbonate,  which  are  found  in 
a  diminished  quantity  in  sap  drawn  at  an  advanced 
season,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  vital  action  of 
the  growing  plant,  and  the  carbon  they  yield  with 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  go  to  form  the  vegetable 
matter.  But  although  the  acetates  are  found  in 
soils,  yet  they  are  not  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
nor  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  carbon  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  plants :  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  if  sap  could  be  examined  in  its  purest  state^ 
it  would  be  found  ta  consist  of  water,  holding  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  solution,  acetate  (^  potash^ 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  now  and  then  some  siliceous 
and  aluminous  particles,  suspended  in  the  so- 
lution, and  of  sufficient  minuteness  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  absorbents  of  the  root.  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
pure  sap  of  all  plants ;  but  as  the  first  changes 
take  place  undoubtedly  in  the  roots,  and  the  modi- 
fying power  of  these  parts  must  be  different  in 
different  kinds  of  plants,  the  changes  which  occa- 
sion the  varieties  of  the  sap,  are  sooner  produced 
in  some  plants  than  in  others.  On  these  differences 
of  the  ascending  fluid,  however,  the  secretions 
certainly  do  not  depend ;  for,  if  that  were  the  case^ 
the  grafted  branch  would  not  bear  fruit  and  leaves, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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and  have  secretions  deposited  in  its  cells  similar  to 
those  of  the  parent,  but  to  those  of  the  stock.  We 
know,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  if  the 
branch  of  a  Pear-tree  be  engrafted  on  an  Apple-tree, 
the  Pear  branch  will  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  and  have  the  new  wood  formed  on  it  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Pew-tree  from  which  it  was  cut, 
although  the  first  modifications  of  the  nutriment 
imbibed  by  the  roots  of  the  Apple  stock  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  parent  Pear :  but  as  soon 
as  it  arrives  at  the  secreting  organs  of  the  Pear 
branch  the  alterations  it  undergoes  are  exactly  the 
same  as  if  the  branch  had  remained  attached  to  its 
parent  stem ;  and  consequently  the  wood,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit,  will  have  the  characteristics  of 
its  original. 

The  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  roots 
of  plants,  throw  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
the  vegetable  economy;  for,  to  obtain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sap  would  require  an 
examination  of  that  fluid  in  a  greater  number  of 
different  species  of  plants,  than  the  opportunities, 
and  the  period  of  any  life,  permit.  All  that  we 
can  aim  at,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is  the  formation  of  a  probable 
hypothesis,  rather  than  the  attainment  of  truth 
deduced  from  certain  experiments.  In  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject,  we  may  regard  the  sap 
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of  plants  as  consisting  of  water  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal component^  carbonaceous  matter,  acetate  rf 
jnaashy  and  carbonate  of  lime*;  which  ingredients 
are  decomposed  by  the  vital  powers  of  plants,  and 
new^  combinations  of  their  constituents  prodoced 
by  the  same  powers,  so  as  to  form  the  diflferent 
parts  of  which  a  plant  consists.  The  large  portion 
of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  first  sap,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  must  have  been  previ- 
ously deposited  in  the  ceUs  of  the  root,  and  taken 
up  by  the  water  of  the  sap  in  its  progress  upwards : 
and  air  which  is  also  fonnd  in  sap,  as  Mr.  Knight 
has  demonstrated,  is  either  the  produce  of  v^;e- 
tation,  or  is  taken  in  by  the  roots  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  soil-f-. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  sap.  In  spring  and  at 
midsummer  it  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  vegetable 
body ;  and  is  carried  forwards  through  the  vessels^ 
with  an  impetus  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  summits 
of  the  highest  trees,  until  arriving  at  the  leaves,  in 

*  The  enumeration  of  these  ingredients  as  the  general  com- 
ponents of  sap,  cannot  be  objected  to  because  many  other 
saline  and  earthy  matters  are  occasionaUj  fomid  in  sap ;  those 
depending  altogether  on  local  circumstances  affecUng  the  soil. 

f  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his.Lectures  on  Agriculture,  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Feburier,  that  the  sap  is  found  in  two  states ;  one 
kmd  in  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum,  containing  chiefly  saccha- 
rine  matter,  mucus  and  albuminous  matter,  jmd  another  in  the 
bark,  containing  tannin  and  extract ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to 
regard  any  juice  found  in  the  bark  as  ascending  sap;  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
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which  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air^  and 
lights  the  great  quantity  of  water  it  contains  be- 
comes no  longer  necessary^  and  is  thrown  off  by 
perspiration ;  whilst  the  succus  proprius,  or  pecu- 
liar juice  of  the  plant,  from  which  all  its  secretions 
are  formed,  is  produced  by  the  changes  resulting 
chiefly  from  this  exposure.  We  have,  therefore, 
next  to  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  pe- 
culiar juice,  as  one  of  the  general  components  of 
plants. 

GENERAL  FLUID  COMPONENTS — THE  PROPER  JUICE. 

I  should  be  anticipating  the  inquiries  we  have 
to  make  into  the  physiology  of  leaves,  were  I  now 
to  attempt  to  explain  to  you  how  the  sap  is  con- 
veyed into  these  oi*gans,  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  and  air ;  or,  by  what  means  those  changes 
are  effected  in  them,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
the  proper  juice,  succus  proprius :  at  present  we 
have  to  examine  this  fluid  merely  as  a  general 
component.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark, 
that  although  we  may  admit  with  Malpighi  that 
the  proper  juice  is  to  the  vegetable  system,  what 
the  blood  is  to  the  animal,  yet,  the  functions  by 
which  it  is  prepared  from  the  sap  must  be  modified 
in  different  kinds  of  plants,  since  it  exhibits  some 
peculiar  characteristics  in  each  kind. 

When  a  plant  is  cut  through  transversely,  the 
proper  juice  is  seen  issuing  from  both  divided  sur- 
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faces^  but  in  greatest  quantity  finom  the  open  ori<» 
fices  of  the  divided  vessels  in  the  part  furthest  from 
the  root;  a  fact  which  is  ascribable  to  the  progres- 
sion  of  the  proper  juice  being  invertedly  to  that  of 
the  sap,  or  from  the  leaves  towards  the  roots.  It  is 
very  often  mixed  mth  sap,  and  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  it  by  colour ;  but  in  many  instances 
it  is  coloured  or  milky.  Thus,  if  a  twig  of  any  of 
the  species  of  Spurge  (Euphorbia)  be  cut,  the  proper 
juice  issues  from  the  wound  in  the  form  of  a 
resinous  jnilky  emulsion,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity;  This  juice  in  the  majority  of 
plants  is,  as  I  have  said,  colourless ;  it  is,  however, 
yellow  in  some,  as  in  the  Celandine  (Chelidonium); 
red  in  others,  as  in  the  Bloody  Dock  (Rmnex  san^- 
guinea)  and  the  Logwood  tree  (Hsematoxylon) ; 
deep  orange  in  the  Artichoke  (Cynara  ScofymusJ ; 
white,  as  in  the  Spurges  (Euphorbia),  the  Dande- 
lion (Leontodon  Taraxacum),  the  Fig  (Flcns), 
Sec. ;  blue  in  the  root  of  Pimpemell  (Pimpinella 
nigra) ;  and  green  in  the  Perimnkle  (Vinca).  The 
colour  is  sometimes  changed  by  the  exposure  of  the 
exuded  juice  to  the  air.  Thus  Opium,  which  is 
the  proper  juice  of  the  white  Poppy,  is  white  and 
milky  when  it  exudes  from  the  incisions  made  in 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it;  but 
changes  to  a  yellowish  brown  hue  by  exposuro  to 
the  air.  The  plantule  also  of  the  French  or  Ha- 
ricot Bean,  when  wounded,  emits  a  reddish  proper 
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juice^  which  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time  assumes  a  deep  indigo  blue  tint :  and 
the  joice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Soccotrine  Aloe,  yields,  by  simple  exposure, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Fabroni,  a  veiy 
deep  and  lively  purple  dye,  so  permanent^  and  re- 
sisting 80  completely  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies, 
and  oxygen  gas,  that  he  thinks  it  may  be  used  as 
a  pigment  in  miniature  painting ;  or  as  a  dye  for 
siUc,  which  it  will  effect  without  the  use  of  any 
mordaunt*. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  Mirbel,  and 
some  other  Botanists,  have  fallen  into  an  error,  in 
confounding  together  the  proper  juice,  and  the 
secretions  of  plants.  It  is  from  the  prc^r  juice 
that  the  secretions  are  formed ;  but  it  must  un- 
dergo another  elaboration,  something  similar  to 
that  which  the  blood  of  animals  undergoes  in  their 
glands,  before  it  is  changed  into  the  different  se- 
cretions; and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of 
the  plant.  Thus,  both  essential  and  aromatic  oils 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  muci- 
lage, resin,  tannin,  extract,  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
even  dlica,  in  other  parts ;  but  these  various  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  considered  as  the  proper  juice : 
they  are  secreticms  formed  from  it.  The  proper 
juice  of  plants  is,  therefore,  ^*  that  changed  state  of 

*  MaiUhli^  M0g.  1798. 
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"  the  sap^  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
'^  iigkt,  in  the  leaf^  and  is  returning  from  it  to 
^'  form  the  different  secretions.'*  The  oi^gans  by 
which  the  secretion  is  performed  are  probably 
glands^  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
prove  exist  in  vegetables ;  and  the  secreted  fluids 
themselves  are  deposited  in  cells  in  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  bark,  and  the 
roots ;  these  parts  acquiring  different  medical  vir- 
tues,  from  the  matters  thus  lodged  in  them. 

It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  obtain  the  proper 
juice  of  plants  free  from  sap,  as  it  is  to  procure 
the  sap  free  from  the  proper  juice ;  this,  however, 
in  the  season  in  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  most 
abundance,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  diluted  or  mixed 
with  sap  as  at  other  times ;  and  therefore  it  is  in 
the  warmest  times  in  summer^  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  properties* 
Some  naturalists  have,  rather  &nG&fully,  drawn  a 
very  close  analogy  between  it  and  the  blood  of 
animals.  Thus  Rafn,  with  a  microscope  magnifying 
135  times,  supposed  that  he  could  detect  round 
globules,  resembling  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
swimming  in  a  clear  fluid,  in  the  juice  of  Euphorbia 
palustris;  and  Fontana  thought  he  observed  them 
in  the.  sap  of  Rhus  toxicodendron.  But  such  obser* 
vations,  which  are  often  the  e^ect  of  optical  decep- 
tion, are  of  little  value,  even  admitting  their  va- 
lidity, in  a  physiological  point  of  view.     In  an 
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accurate  examination  of  the  proper  jiuce  of  plants, 
Mons.  Chaptal  fonnd  that  in  no  two  kinds  of  plants 
does  it  agree  as  far  as  its  sensible  qualities  are  con- 
sidered ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  leaf  that  the  change  from 
sap  into  the  proper  juice  occurs,  so  its  sensible 
qualities  are  modified  according  to  the   action 
which  takes  place  in  that  organ;  and  that  this 
should  differ  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  the 
great  difference  of  the  stracture  of  leaves.  In  one 
particular,   however,  Chaptal  found  that  all  the 
specimens  he  examined  agreed.    When  he  poured 
into  them  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  a  very  con- 
siderable white  precipitate  fell  down ;  which  had 
the  appearance  of  fine  starch,  when  washed  and 
dried,  and  did  not  change  when  kept  for  a  length 
of  time.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  and  was  not  af- 
fected by  alkalies.  Two  thirds  of  it  were  dissolved  in 
heated  alcohol ;  and  these  were  e^dently  resinous, 
as  they  were  again  precipitated  from  the  spiritous 
solvent  by  water.  The  third  part,  which  continued 
insoluble  in  both  alcohol  and  water,  was  found 
by  Chaptal  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the 
ligneous  fibre.    In  the  seed  lobes  a  greater  quan^- 
tity  of  this  woody  fibre  was  found  than  in  the 
proper  juice  of  the  plant  itself;  a  fact  which  ac- 
counts for  the  rapid  growth  and  increase  of  parts 
of  the  young  plant,  before  the  roots  are  able  to 
take  up  from  the  earth  the  principles  of  nutriment. 
The  proper  juices  of  plants,  both  in  the  seed,  and 
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in  the  perfected  plant,  contain  nourahment  al- 
ready properly  adapted  to  be  immediately  assi- 
milated into  the  substance  of  the  plant.    But  this 
preparation  takes  place,  either  during  the  time,  or 
after,  the  sap  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
lig^ht  and  air  in  the  leaf;    as  no  wqody  fibre  is 
found  in  the  ascending  sap,    although  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  are  undoubtedly  contained  in  that  fluid. 
A  new  chemical  combination  of  these  principles 
takes'  place ;  but  how  this  is  effected,  or  by  what 
means  the  change  is  produced,  we  know  not ;  and 
it  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature  from  which 
human  ingenuity  will  never  perhaps  be  able  to 
remove  the  veil.  •  In  the  same  manner  the  blood 
of  animals  contains  the  components  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  already  formed ;  and  an  assimilation 
of  it  is  constantly  going  on,  Mrithout  our  being  able 
to  perceive  it,  or  even  to  form  the  most  distant 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 
The  elementary  principles  of  the  proper  juice 
of  plants  and  of  the  sap  are  the  same ;  but  differ 
in  the  relative  proportions.    These  principles  are 
carbmi,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.    The  same  prin- 
ciplesr^  differently  modified,  form  all  the  secretions 
and  the  solid  materials  of  the  plant  itself.    The 
extraneous   ingredients  which   some   plants  are 
found  to  contsdn,  as  part  of  their  substance^  such 
as  the  alkaline  and  neutral  salts,  metallic  oxyds, 
silex  and  other  earths,  are  pi'obably  obtained  ready 
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formed  in  the  soil^  in  a  state  of  division  sufficiently 

minute  to  be  suspended  in  water^  and  drunk  in  by 

.      the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  roots.  This  is  in  some 

'       deg^'ee  proved  by  the  effect  of  change  of  situation 

\      on    plants  which  naturally  grow  near  the  sea. 

I      Most  of  these  plants^  when  burned^  yield  soda ; 

but,  when  they  are  removed  from  the  sea-shore, 

and  cultivated  in  an  inland  situation,  potash  in* 

'      stead  of  soda  is  procured  from  their  ashes. 

As  the  sap  undergoes  the  same  exposure  to  the 
sdr  and  light,  in  all  plaits,  and  one  product  only 
/  can  be  formed  in  each  plant  by  this  exposure,  the 

difference  of  the  proper  juice  in  different  plantis^  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  o£  the  existence  of 
vegetable  glands,  independent  of  the  undeniable 
proof  affoi*ded  by  the  formation  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent products,  which  are  deposited  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant.  Unless  there  were  glan- 
dular organs,  one  product  only  could  be  produced 
in  each  plant  by  the  function  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
action  of  light  and  of  air  on  the  sap.  The  secre- 
tions of  plants  formed  from  the  proper  juice  are 
very  numerous,  and  known  under  the  nao^s  of 
gunty  fecula  or  starchy  sugar y  gluten,  alimnen, 
gelatin,  caoutchouc,  wax,  Jixed  oil,  volatile  oil, 
camphyr,  resin,  gum  resin,  balsam,  extract,  tan- 
nin, adds,  aroma,  the  hitter,  the  acrid  and  tbft 
narcotic  principles,  and  Ugneousjihre.  These  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  plants  without  any  uni- 
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foimity  of  diktributioD ;  and  although  00  nume- 
rous and  different  from  each  other  in  their  stn- 
sible  qualities  and  chemical  properties,  yet  are  they 
all  composed  of  different -modifications  of  the  same 
principles,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.    Thus 
100  parts  of  gum,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  *,  <;onsist  of 
42.23  of  carbon, 
6.93  of  hydrogen^  and 
50.84  of  oxygen,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 

being  nearly  in  the  same  relative 

100.00      proportions  as  they  are  contained 
~"~^      in  water. 
100  parts  of  common  resin  consist  of 
75.944  of  carbon, 

15.156  of  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water,  and 
8.900  of  hydrogen  in  excess. 

100. 


100  parts  of  olive  oil  consist  of 
77.213  of  carbon, 

10.712  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  as  in  water^and 
12.075  of  hydrogen  in  excess. 


100. 


*  Recherchci  physiahchinUqueSf  U  iL  p«  290. 
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The  solids^  ako,  except  the  earths  and  salts, 
are  fonned  from  the  same  principles :  100  parts  of 
the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  Beech  and  the  Oak^  for 
example,  consisting  of 

Beccb.  *Oak. 

Carbon  51.45  ...  .  52.53 
Oxygen  42.73  ....  41.78 
Hydrogen     6.82     ....      5.69 


100.00  100.00* 

and  thus  almost  the  whole  of  vegetable  matter 
may  be  resolved  into  these  three  simple  elements. 

Such  are  the  general  components  of  vegetables. 
The  investigation  of  them  is  yet  in  its  commence- 
ment only,  and  much  must  be  done  before  their 
real  properties  be  fiilly  understood.  It  is  requisite 
that  the  student  keep  them  constantly  in  view, 
for  othermse  much  of  the  more  detailed  part  of 
our  subject  will  appear  obscure  and  confused. 

^  Reckerches  phynco'chifniquei,  t.  ii.  p.  294}.  Thomsons 
Chemistry,  fifth  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  188. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

VEGBTABLE  ORGANIZATION. — THB  HOOT — m  8ITUA« 
TION^  SPBCIBS^  AND  VARIBTIB8 — DIRBCTION  AND 
DURATION.  • 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  yoa  some  idea  of  the 
general  components  of  the  vegetable  body^  I  have 
now  to  describe  to  you  the  organs  formed  by  the 
combination  of  these  constituents. 

JSvery  plants  as  I  have  already  stated^  possesses 
two  sets  of  organs.  One  of  these  is  intended 
merely  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  the  other  for  the  propagation^  aod^  con- 
sequentlyy  the  continuation  of  the  species:— or 
all  plants  are  endowed  mth  consbrvativb  and  bb* 
PRODUCTIVE  organs. 

If  we  dig  up  a  tree  or  a  shrub  in  the  summer, 
when  it  is  in  flower^  and  some  of  the  fruit  is  al* 
ready  formed,  an  Orange-tree  for  example,  which 
bears  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  we  have, 
in  one  plant,  a  complete  display  of  these  parts. 
In  the  first  set  are  comprehended  the  root,  the 
trunk,  the  branches^  and  the  leaves,  with  their 
appendages  ;  in  the  second,  the  flofWei*  and  the 
fruit,  with  their  appendages.  Many  phytologists 
regard  those  species  of  plants  only,  which  possess 
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ally  or  the  greater  part  of  these  organs^  as  perfect; 
and  those  in  which  some  oi  the  more  conspicapus 
of  either  kind  are  not  present^  or  ate  apparently 
deficient^  as  imperfect.  But  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  this  opinion  erroneous ;  for^  as  the 
perfection  of  a  plant  consists  in  the  power  of  its 
oigans  to  carry  on  its  functions^  and  to  continue 
j(     the  species^  individuals  only  can  be  imperfect. 

The  different  organs^  in  whatever  manner  they 
are  present^  assume  a  considerable  variety  of  form ; 
and  as  it  is  on  that  variation  that  Botanists  have 
founded  specific  distinctions ;  and  as  it  is  of  im* 
portance  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  also^  the 
student  ought  to  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  which  it 
constitutes.  In  examining  these^  the  best  method 
is  to  take  the  organs  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  enumerated:  let  us^  therefore^  com- 
mence with  the  CONSERVATIVE. 

a.  The  root  (Radix)  is  defined  by  LinnseuB 
to  be  that  part  of  a  plant  which  imbibes  its  na* 
triment^  producing  the  herbaceous  part  and  the 
fructification ;  and  which  consists  of  a  caudex^  cmt 
body^  and  radicles*.  .Simple  as  this  definition  ap- 
pears to  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  objectionable,  inas- 

*  ^  Radix  alimentum  hauriens,  herbamque  cum  fructifica* 
"  tioneproducenByComponiturmedullaylibro,  cortice;  constat* 
*<  que  coMdkc  et  radkuh.*'    Phil.  BOanicai 
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much  as  many  succalent  plants  in  arid  situations 
do  not  remve  their  nutriment  by  the  root ;  nor  is     ^ 
the  root  the  nutritious  organ  in  the  tril>e8  named      ' 
Hepaticse  ^,  C!onferv8e  ^f-^  and  Fuci  ^  ;   in  all  of 
which  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  attaching  oigan 
only,  designed  to  secure  the  individual  to  the  soU^ 
or  to  the  substftnce  on  which  it  is  fixed.    A  less 
exceptionable  definition  is  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Keith^  wMch  characterizes  the  root  as  ^^  that  part 
<^  of  the  plsmt  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  soil 
^'  in  which  it  grows^  or  to  the  substance  on  which 
'^  it  feeds^  and  h  the  principal  organ  of  nutrition  ||.** 
It  migjit  be  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  defini- 
tion^ that  plants  exist  which  have  roots,  and,  yet, 
are  not  fixed  by  them  either  to  the  soil  or  to 
any  other  substance ;  as  for  example.  Duckweed     ^ 
(Lemna),  a  small  green  lenticular  plant,  which 
floats  abundantly  on  the  surface  of  our  stagnant 
pools  in  summer,  and  has  unattached  roots  which 
hang  perpendicularly  loose  in  the  water.     But  all 
plants  are  at  first  attached ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  any  definition  to  which  no  exception 

*  A  tribe  of  small  herbaceoiu  plants  resembling  the  Meases 
found  in  damp  shaded  places. 

f  An  aquatic  genus,  consisting  of  fibrous,  or  threadlike 
jointed  and  branched  parts,  closely  matted  together. 

§  Marine  plants  of  various  forms  attached  to  rocks  and 

mes. 

I  Sifsi€m  qf  phyiiotogiad  Botany ^  vol.  i.  p.  dS. 
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could  be  advanced,  this  '^  is  perhaps,**  as  Mr. 
Keith  remarks,  ^'as  comprehensive  as  any  one 
"  that  can  be  given." 

In  all  plants  the  primary  root  is  a  simple  elon- 
gation of  that  part  which,  during  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed,  is  first  protruded,  and  is  deno- 
minated the  radicle ;  but  as  the  ^lant  continues 
to  grow,  the  root  gradually  assumes  a  determinate 
form  and  structure,  which  differs  materially .  in 
different  plants,  but  is  found  always  similar  in  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Botanists  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  feet,  and  have  classed 
toots  according  to  their  forms,  as  seen  in  the 
adult,  or  fully  grown  root;  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  diversities  for  fixing  specific 
distinctions.  The  classification  of  roots,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  arrange,  differs  from  that  \^hich 
is  usually  found  in  works  on  the  elements  of  Bo- 
tany ;  but  it  is  one  which,  I  trust,  will  enable  you 
to  form  accurate  ideas  regarding  the  structure  and 
functions  of  these  important  organs.  Before,  how- 
ever, entering  upon  the  consideration  of  it,  you 
ought  to  be  informed  that  every  root,  whatever 
may  be  its  form,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
body,  caudex,  and  the  rootlet,  radicula.  The  main 
part  of  the  root,  caudex  *,  in  trees  and  plants  that 

*  '*  Caudex  descendens  sab  terra  sensim  sabdacit,  et  radicu- 
« las  proferti  a  Botanlcia  ex  varia  itructura  variis  nomiaibui 
«« dittinctus.**    PhO.  BoU  $  80. 
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live  for  several  yeais^  is  in  general  woody,  and  is 
to  the  other  parts  what  the  trunk  or  stem  is  to  the 
branches  and  leaves  ;  enlarging  pr<^ressive!y  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  giving  off  lateral  branching 
shoots,  which  spread  horizontally,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion  that  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
caudex.  In  those  plants,  however,  the  herbace- 
ous part  of  which  dies  annually  whilst  the  root 
survives,  and  in  many  annuals,  the  caudex  is 
also  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  which  is  intended 
for  the  renewal  of  the  herbaceous  part  in  the  foU 
lowing  season,  or  to  be  expended  in  perfecting  the 
Qow^T  and  the  seed.  The  rootlets,  radiculce  ♦,  are 
small,  or  threadlike  productions  of  the  caudex, 
terminating  in  ^brils,  which  are  extremely  mi- 
nute, the  real  absorbing  organs  of  the  root ;  and 
are  supposed  by  Du  Hamel-f-,  WilldenowJ,  Sir 
£.  J.  Smith  ^  and  others,  to  die  annually  in  the  au- 
tumn with  the  foliage,  and  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  spring ;  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Knight  ||  re- 
gards as  incorrect,  as  far  at  least  as  concerns  the 
terminal  fibres  of  woody  plants.     My  own  ex- 

*  **  Radictda  est  pars  radicis  fibrosa,  in  quam  terminatur 
*<  caudex  descendens,  et  qua'  radix  nutrimentum  haunt  pro 
*<  vegetabilis  sustentatione.'*  Phil.  "BoU  §  80. 

f  Phi/s,  des  Arb,  liv.  i.  chap.  v. 

X  Principles  of  Boian^y  J  11. 

$  Introdtiction  to  physical  and  systematictU  Botany^  p.  104. 

II  Phil.  Trans.  1809. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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perience  and  observations,  however,  lead  me  to 

believe  that,  even  in  woody  plants,  the  fibrils  are 

annual  productions. 

Every  root  may  be  arranged  under  one  of  the 

three    following   classes,    i.  Simple  Roots  ;    ii. 

Branched  Roots  ;  iii.  Articulated  Roots. 

i.  The  Simple  Root  consists  either  of  a  single 

caudex  furnished  with  fibrils  only,  or  of  one  or 

more  rootlets  with  fibrils*.  Considered  as  a  genus, 

it  comprehends  three  species,  the  conical,  the  su^ 

globular,  and  the  ^brous. 

1.  The  Conical  root  (Radix  conica)  (fig.  a)  is  a 
a.  tapering  caudex  furnished  with  lateral 
fibrils,  which  are  situated  chiefly  to\lrards 
its  smaller  extremity.  It  is  generally  a 
reservoir  of  nutritious  matter  which  is  pre- 
pared in  the  leaves,  and  is  the  proper  juice 
of  the  plant,  to  be  exhausted  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  flower  and  the  seed.  The 
.  change  which  takes  place  at  the  flowering 
season  in  culinary  roots  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  for  example,  in  the  CaiTOt,  is 
rendered  very  evident;  by  the  nutritious 
matter  it  contains  becoming  less  saccha- 
rine, diminishing  in  quantity,  and  the 
whole  root  acquiring  a  woody  consistence. 

The  wedgelike  form  of  the  conical  root  seems  to 

*  <<  Sin^x  qu»  non  aubdiyiditur."    PhiL  Bot.  $  8a  b.  S. 
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be  particularly  well  adapted  for  penetrating  per- 
pendicularly into  the  ground ;  but  that  this  is  not 
the  sole  intention  of  nature  in  giving  it  this  form 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  direction  of 
some  conical  roots  is  horizontal ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Blood  Rpot^  Sanguinaria  Canadensis* ^  a  North 
American  plant,  which  is  conical,  truncated,  and 
horiisontal ;  the  root  forming  a  right  angle  nearly 
with  the  stem.  The  roots  of  the  Carrot,  Daucus 
carota;  the  Parsnip,  Pastinaca  sativa ;  the  Horse- 
b.  radish,  Cochlearia  Armorada;  and  the 
Dandelion,  Leontodon  Taraxacum;  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  conical  root.  The 
following  may  be  regarded  as  its  vari- 
eties. 

a.  The  Spindle-shaped  root  (Radix 
Jusiformisjf)  (fig.  b)  dlffejis  from  the  real 
conical  root  only,  in  not  tapering  equally 
throughout  its  length,  but  swelling  out 
a  little  below  its  summit,  like  the  spindle 
or  wooden  pin  employed  by  ancient  ma- 
trons in  formiiig  the  thread,  which  they 
drew  from  the  flax  wrapped  round  the 
distaff;  whence  its  name.  Like  the  pro- 
per conical  root,  it  is  a  reservoir  of  nu- 

*  ,  Vegetable  Mat.  Med.  of  the  United  States^  p.  31. 

f  <<  FunformU  a^UR  oblonga,  crassa,  attenuata:  ut  Dauciu^ 
«<  Pastinaca.**  Phil.  Bot.  §  80.  This  is  the  definidon  rather  of 
the  conical  root  than  of  the  spindle-shaped. 

K  2 
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tritious  secreted  matter ;  and  by  its  shape,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  penetrate  the  ground.  The  Ra- 
dish, Raphanus^a^tt;^^;  and  the  Beet,  Beta  vul- 
garis ;  are  the  best  examples  of  this  form  of  root. 
b.  The  Abrupt  or  truncated  root  {Radix 
c.  prcemorsa  *)    (fig.'  c )    is    ori- 

ginally an  entire  conical  root ; 
but  after  some  time  the  lower 
extremity  decays  and  drops, 
as  if  it  had  been  bitten  off, 
while  numerous  lateral  rootlets 
are  protruded  from  the  remain- 
ing portion.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  root  of  the  larger  Plan- 
tain, Plantago  major,  and  in 
that  of  Scabiosa  succisa,  which,  according  to 
Gerarde-f-,  received  its  common  appellation 
Devil's  Bite,  Morsus  Diaboli  (fig.  c),  from  a  su- 
perstitious opinion  connected  with  this  appear- 
ance of  the  root. 

A  curious   modification  of   the  Abrupt  root 

*  **  Pramorsaf  quae  deorsum  truncata  est,  nee  attenuate 
"  apice  terminatur ;  ut  Scabiosa^  Plantago^  Valeriana,*'  Phil. 
Bot.  §  80.  9. 

f  The  old  herbalist's  words  are,  **  The  greater  part  of  the 
**  root  seemetb  to  be  bitten  away :  old  fantasticke  charmers  re- 
"  port,  that  the  devil  did  bite  it  for  envie,  because  it  is  an  herbe 
**  that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so  beneficial  to  man- 
"  kinde."    Vide  Herbal,  p.  726. 
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which  occurs  in  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  and 
which  has  misled  some  Botanists  to  describe  it 
erroneously  in  these  instances,  as  an  articulated 
or  scaly  jointed  root,  depends  on  the  following 
circumstance,  which  was  first  noticed  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Grew*.  In  the  Primrose,  Pri- 
mula veris,  for  example,  the  root  is  abrupt; 
but  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  annually  decay 
and  fall,  they  leave  a  small  portion  of  their  basis 
d.  at  the  place  of  thdr 

attachment,  winch 
swells  and  becomes 
more  succulent ;  and 
the  plant  sinking  in 
the  ground,  lateral  fi- 
bres are  protruded 
above  each  o^  these 
portions  ;  so  that  the 
buried  part  of  the  root, 
owing  to  a  similar  de- 
cay and  sinking  annu- 
ally taking  place,  gra- 
dually assumes  the 
character  of  a  long 
caudex,  and  the  whole 
bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  notched 
or  articulated  root.  See  (fig.  d.)  a,  the  present  year's 

♦'  Anatomy  of  Plants. 
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foliage;  b.  the  remains  of  last  year^s^  with  a 
rootlet  protruded  above  it;  c.  c.  bases  of  old  leaves 
converted  into  firm  toothlike  scales  or  processes  ; 
d.  the  decayed,  or  truncated  root.  The  cause 
of  this  decay  of  the  lower  extremity  of  some 
conical  roots  shall  be  explained,  when  treating 
of  the  physiology  of  these  organs. 

2.  The  Suhghbular  root  (Radix  suhrotunda) 
is  an  almost  spherical  caudex,  terminating  in  one 
or  more  small  tapering  points.  Like  the  conical 
root,  it  is  a  reservoir  of  nutritious  matter 'intended 
for  the  production  of  the  flower  and  seed.  The 
best  exampje  of  it  is  the  black  Radish,  Ra- 
phanus  sativus,  var.  B,  niger.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties of  the  subglobular  root : 

a.  The    Turnip-shaped    root 
(Radix  napiformis)  (fig.  e)  is  a 
caudex,  the  shape  of  which  is  the 
intermediate     of     the     spindle- 
shaped  and  the  subglobular  roots, 
bellying  out  suddenly  above,  and 
terminating  belowin  along  taper- 
ing point  furnished  with  fibrils. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote 
the  Turnip,    Brassica  Rapa,  as 
an  example. 
b:  The   Flattened  subglobular   root    (Radix 
placentiforfnis)  has  the  appearance  of  a  globular 
caudex  which  is  compressed  both  above  and  be- 
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low.  It  has  not  the  tapering  point  of  the  two 
former,  but  a  number  of  long  fibrils  which  hang 
from  the  centre  of  the  lower  depression.  The 
Sow-bread,  Cyclamen  europasum  (fig./),  which 
J'     ^  is    an    example    of    this 

root,  does  not  attain  its  de- 
cisive character  in  the  first 
year  of  its  grdwth  ;  and  al- 
though  a  reservoir  of  nu- 
triment, yet  it  is  not  ex- 
hausted in  perfecting  the 
flower  and  fruit,  but  con- 
tinues to  increase  for  se- 
veral years. 

The  nutriment  which  is  deposited  in  the  cau- 
dices  of  all  these  species  of  the  simple  root,  is  not 
that  which  is  directly  absorbed  from  the  soil  by 
/  the  fibrils ;  but  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant,  pre- 
pared from  the  sap  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light  and!  air  in  the  leaves.    The  necessity  of  a 
luxuriant  and  healthy  state  of  the  herbaceous  part 
of  the  plant,  therefore,  for  increasing  the  quantity 
of  nutritious  matter  in  the  simple  roots,  which  are 
cultivated  for  food,  is  very  obvious.    It  may  be 
thought  that  the  practice  pursued  to  produce  earlier 
and  larger  Radishes,  '*  which  is  by  sowing  them  in 
"  hot-beds  in  the  early  spring,  and  exposing  the 
*'  tops  to  the  cold  air  during  the  day,  as  this  pre- 
^^  vents  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  summit,  and 

k4 
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<<  increases  that  of  the  root*/*  militates  against  this 
opinion:  but  it  maybe  answered,  that  by  exposing 
the  tops  to  the  colcl  air,  whilst  the  fibrils  of  the 
roots  are  in  a  ^tate  of  activity,  the  functions  of 
the  leaves  ai*e  not  altogether  suspended ;  and  the 
only  difference  produced  by  the  diminished  tempe- 
rature moderating  their  action,  is,  that  less  of  the 
watery  part  of  the  sap  being  thrown  off  during  its 
exposure  in  the  leaves,  the  proper  juice  is  conse- 
quently more  abundant  because  it  contains  more 
water.  It  is  still,  however,  proper  juice,  and  is 
conveyed  from  the  leaves  into  the  caudex,  which  is 
necessarily  enlarged ;  but  it  is  less  perfectly  formed, 
and  the  root  as  an  article  of  food  wants  its  proper 
flavour. 

That  the  fibrils  are  the  principal  absorbing 
parts  of  the  roots  we  have  just  examined,  is  evi- 
dent; for,  by  merely  placitig  the  extremity  or 
tapering  point  of  a  Turnip  covered  vrith  its  fibrils 
in  water,  the  herbaceous  part  continues  to  grow 
and  put  forth  fresh  leaves,  which  does  not  happen 
if  the  caudex  only  be  surrounded  vrith  water,  and 
the  point  kept  dry.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, also,  that  Turnips  and  similar  roots  thrive 
and  enlarge,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
caudex  be  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

3.  The  Fibrous  root  (Radioi  Jibrosa)  consists 
of  rootlets  only,  which  convey  the  nutriment  ab- 

*^Darwifi*s  Phytologia^  sect.  xvii.  1. 
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sorbed  by  their  fibrils  directly  to  the  basis  of  the 
stem  and  leaves^  or  into  what  is  termed  a  bulb. 
Besides  the  bulb,  which  has  a  dose  analogy  to 
buds,  all  plants,  also,  that  have  those  underground 
organs  for  reproducing  or  rather  continuing  the 
species,  which  have  been  named  tubers^  have 
fibrous  roots;  and  although  Linnseus  has  fallen 
into  the  error  as  far  as  regards  the  tuber-bearing, 
roots  *,  and  the  mistake  concerning  both  them  and 
bulbs  continues  to  be  repeated  in  Botanical  works, 
yet,  it  is  not  the  less  incorrect  to  regard  these  organs 
as  roots,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain  to  you, 
are  merely  appendage?  to  some  fibrous  roots ;  and 
thence  th^  terms  Bulbiferous  root,  Tuberiferous 
root,  should  be  substituted  for  Bulbous  root,  Tuber- 
ous root.  In  the  bulbiferous  roots  the  rootlets  are 
attached  to  the  basis  of  the  bulb,  either  directly 
or  by  the  intervention  of  a  radicle  plate  ^ ;  in  the 
tuberiferous  they  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the 

*  Linnaeus  defines  them  thus :  "  Tuberosa  (radix)  quae  sub- 
**  rotundis  constat  corporibus  in  fasciculum  collectis ;  Paonia, 
**  Hemerocallis,  Helianthus^  Solanum^  Filipendula,^  Phil*  Bat. 
J  80-  6. 

f  The  term  Bulbiferous  root  has  already  been  adopted  bj 
Mirbel,  who  thus  defines  it ;  *'  Nous  devons  entendre  par  ra- 
**  cines  bulbiferes,  des  tubercules  minces,  61argis  en  plateau  dont 
'<  la  surface  inferieure  produit  des  filets  radicaux,  et  dont  la 
**  surface  8up6rieure  porte  un  ognoii,  ou  btdbe.**  Etem,  de  Phy9. 
vSgeL  U  i.  p.  91. 
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Stem  or  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plants  and  are 
'  generally  above  the  tabers^  to  which  they  are  not 
attached.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in 
some  instances,  both  in  the  bulb  and  the  tuber- 
bearing  roots,  the  rootlets  are  uusupplied  with 
fibrils,  performing  themselves  the  functions  of  these 
organs ;  and,  lite  them,  they  annually  decay  with 
the  foliage  in  the  autump,  to  be  renewed 
S'  with  it  in   the  spring. 

The  majority  of  annual 
plants  and  many  Grasses, 
as,  for  example,  thef  Sea 
Canary  Grass,  Phalaris 
arenaria  (fig.  g),  have 
fibrous  roots.  The  fol- 
lowing are  varieties  of 
the  fibrous  root. 

a.  The  Filiform  root  (Radix  filiformis)  is  com- 
posed of  distinct  and  separate  threadlike  rootlets, 
as  in  Duckweed,  Lemna. 

b.  The  Capillary  root  (Radix  capillaris)  (fig. 

h.  h)  consists  of  many  very  fine 

fibres,  as  in  Sheep's  Pescue- 
grass,  Festuca  orina,  and  many 
other  Grasses.  You  will  find,  in 
works  on  Elementary  Botany, 
the  Tufted  root  (R.  comosa)  de- 
scribed as  a  modification  of 
,the  Capillary  loot;  but  it  is,  correctly  speaking. 
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not  a  fibrous  root^  the  hairlike  tufts  of  which  it 
consists  being  attached  to  a  caudex  which  fixes 
the  character  of  the  root.  The  male  Fern,  Aspi^ 
dium  F^lix  mas,  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
tufted  or  cespitose  root. 

c.  The  Funiliform  or  cordlike  root  (Radix 
funiliformu)  is  formed  of  thick  fibres  resembling 
cords  more  or  less  fine,  generally  simple,  but 
sometimes  slightly  ramified.  In  the  Palms  which 
have  roots  of  this  description,  the  cords  are  very 
strong  and  diverging,  so  as  to  take  a  firm  hold  of 
the  gi*onnd  and  maintain  the  perpendicularity  of 
the  plant,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to 
this  tribe  of  vegetables,  many  of  which  are  simple 
columns  rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  their  magnificent 
foliage  at  the  summit.  The  succulent  plants  of 
tropical  climates  also,  which  obtmn  the  greater 
part  of  their  support  by  the  absorbing  organs  of 
the  leaves  and  steins  attracting  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  have  funiliform  roots,  the  wchief 
use  of  which  is  to  rivet  them  down  to  the  soil,  and 
secure  their  stability. 

ii.  The  Branched  boot  (Radix  ramosa)  con- 
sists of  a  caudex  or  main  root,  divided  into  lateral 
branches'*,  which  are  agaip  subdivided  and  ulti- 

*  **  Ramosa  quse  in  laterales  ramos  dividitur.'*     Phil.  Boi. 

i  SO.  , 
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mately  terminate  in  absorbing  fibrils ;  so  that  the 

root  in  its  di- 
visions resem- 
bles the  stem 
and  branches 
inverted  (fig- 
i).  This  form 
of  root  is  the 
most  general 
being  .that  of 
all  trees  and 
shiiibs^  and  al- 
so of  many  her- 
baceous plants; 
for  example,  E- 
lecampane. 

Inula  Helenium,  and  Seneka,    Polygala  senega. 

The  following  are  the  only  species : 

1.  The  Branched  root    (Radix  ramosa),  as 
described  under  the  genus. 

2.  The  Toothed  root  (Radix  dentata)  (fig.  h)y 

h  which  is  a  fleshy  caudex  with 

short  branches  and  teethlike 
prolongations,  as  in  Ophrys  co- 
ralUyrhiza. 

iii.  TJie  Articulated  or 
Jointed  root^  (Radix  arficti- 
lata)  vs  apparently  formed  of  distinct  pieces 
united,  as  if  one  piece  grew  out  of  another,  so  a$ 
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to  form  a  connected  whole,  with  rootlets  pro- 
ceeding from  each  joint.  The  articulations  are  in 
some  instances  kneed;  in  others  they  resemble 
nodules  or  beads. 

The  following  may  be  considered  species  of  the 
jointed  root : 

1 .  The  Simple  Articulated  root,  when  the  pieces 

/•  of  which  it  is 

composed  are 
attached  lon- 
gitucfinally,  or 
nearly  so,  as 
in  Wild  Gin. 
ger,  Asarum 
Canadense{&g. 

2.  The  Kneed  root  (Radix  geniculataj  has  some 

of  the  articulations  form- 
ing a  knee ;  as  in  Hedge 
Hyssop,  Gratiola  offici- 
nalis ;  and  Solomon's 
Seal,  Convallaria  poly- 
^onatum  (fig.  /*),  which 
is,  besides,  a  bulbife- 
rous  root,  and  truncated 
in  such  a  peculiar  man- 
ner at  the  points  of  de- 

tachment of  the  annual 
stems,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  its  vulgar  name ; 
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the  cicatrizations  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  impressions  of  a  seal. 

a.  The  Contorted  root  {Radix  contorta),  al- 
though it  cannot  strictly  be  regarded  as  an  articu- 
lated root,  yet,  it  may  be  classed  with  propriety 
m,.  as    a    modifica- 

tion or  variety 
of  the  kneed 
root.  TheBistort, 
Polygonum  Bis- 
torta  (fig.  m), 
afibrds  the  best 
example  of  it,  the 
name  of  the  plant 
having  originated 

in  the  double  turn  which  the  rooft  takes.  The 
caudex  of  the  root,  which  is. perennial,  is  a  re- 
sei'voir  of  nutriment  for  the  annual  renewal 
of  the  herbage. 

3.  The  Nechlace^like  root  (Radix  monilifor?nisJ 
(fig.  n)  is  an  articulated 
i'oot  with  nodular  joints, 
united  together  so  as  to 
resemble  beads  in  a  neck- 
lace ;  as  in  Tall  Meadow 
Oat,  Avena  elatior  nodosa. 

Such  are  the  general  forms  of  roots,  and  the 
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names  by  which  they  are  known  to  Botanists  ;  and 
under  one  or  other  of  these  species,  with  veiy  few 
^xeeptions^  every  variety  of  root  may  be  classed. 
One  exception  only  is  necessary  to  be  particularly 
noticed  as  it  refers  to  a  root,  which  is  frequently 
improperly  quoted  by  elementary  authors  as  an 
example  of  a  root  bearing  pendulous  tubers  like 
the  Potatoe;  although,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  a 
conical  root  with  thick  lateral  rootlets  swelled,  near 
the  extremity  of  each,  into  a  solid  nodule.  This 
form  of  root  is  the  Radix  Jilipendula  of  authors  ; 
as  exemplified  in  the  root  of  Common  Dropwort, 
Spirea  Jilipendula    (fig.    o),    which  is  in   strict 

0. 


language  a  nodose  root,  the  tubers  or  knobs  beii^ 
perennial,  actually  parts  of  the  root,  and  reservoirs 
of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  plant  itself,  ^1*0- 
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bably,  as  has  been  suggested^  to  enable  it  to  resist 
drought ;  and  not  at  all  resembling  the  tubers  of 
the  Potatoe  and  other  similar  tuberijferous  roots, 
which  are  annual  productions;  and,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently explain  to  you,  belong  nearly  as  much  to  the 
stem  as  to  the  root. 

Haying  finished  the  observations  I  had  to  offer 
on  the  external  characters  of  roots,  our  next  ob- 
ject is  to  examine  the  appendages  of  these  organs ; 
which  are  as  fixed  in  their  forms  as  the  roots 
themselves,  and  ai*e,  consequently,  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  describing  plants.  All  the  appendages 
of  roots  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
genera: — 1.  Scales;  2.  Suckers;  3.  Knobs  or 
Tuhers ;  and  5.  Bulbs. 

1.  Scales  are  in  many  instances  the  remnants, 
of  leaves  which  have  decayed  and  fallen,  as  has 
already  been  explained  (p.^  133).  They  more  fre- 
quently  occur  in  roots  which  assume  a  horizontal 
direction ;  in  which  cases  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  which  is  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
soil,  gives  off  lateral  rootlets,  immediately  above 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  decayed'leaf ;  and 
these,  dipping  into  the  ground,  drag  that  portion 
of  the  stem  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
it  gradu^ly  acquires  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
root.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  roots  originally 
furnished  with  scales,  and  very  few  or  no  lateral 
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rootlets^    as  in  Toothwort  (Lathrsea  squamaria) 
p.  {^g'P)i  <uid  it  is 

not  improbable  that 
the  scales,  which 
are  generally  fleshy, 
are  reservoirs  of 
nutriment  for  the 
use  of  the  plant. 
2.  The  Sucker  (Stolo)  is  an  underground  bud 
protruded  from  the  upper  horizontal  blanches  of 
the  roots  of  trees,  or  those  nearest  to  the  suHIeu^ 
of  the  soil ;  and  which,  ascending  above  the  earth, 
is  converted  into  a  stem,  resembling  the  parent 
tree ;  as  exemplified  in  the  common  Lilac  (Syringa 
vulgaris) jX\\e  Elm,  and  many  other  trees,  particu- 
larly fruit-trees,  round  the  stems  of  which,  young 
plants  of  the  same  species  as  the  stock  are  seen  con- 
stantly rising ;  and  also  in  some  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sucker,  in  its  earlier  state,  has  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  leaf-bud ;  and  in  its  niore  forward 
growth  to  the  branch,  protruded  from  the  part  of 
the  plant  which  is  above  ground ;  circumstances 
wluch  prove  the  affinity  of  the  stem  and  the  root. 
It  never  detaches  itself  spontaneously  from  the 
plant,  but,  if  artificially  separated  along  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  root,  it  may  be  transplanted,  and 
will  grow,  constituting  a  distinct  vegetable  being; 
although  differing  essentially,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  an  opportunity  of  explmning  to  you,  from 

VOL,  I.  L 
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the  young  plant  which  is  the  seminal  production 
of  the  same  parent.  Whilst  the  sucker  is  attached 
to  the  i*oot  on  which  it  is  formed^  it  derives  its 
nourishment  through  the  same  organs  that  supply 
the  principal  stem^  which^  consequently^  must 
become  impoverished;  in  proportion  to  tlie  number 
of  suckers  that  surround  it. 

3.  The  Knob  or  Tuber  (Tuber)  is  a  solid  flashy 
body,  attached  to  msstny  fibrous-rooted  plants, 
either  imme^ately  at  the  basis  of  the  stem  under 
the  rootlets,  or  mediately  by  means  of  cords  or 
wires  which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  stem. 
The  tuber  itself  is  not  furnished  with  any  rootlets 
or  fibrils;  which  circumstance  distinguishes  it  from 
nodular  and  globular  roots,  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently coiafounded  in  the  description  of  plants.  It 
is  composed  of  cellular  substance  filled  with  a  moist, 
amylaceous  fecula ;  is  covered  with  a  cutis  vera 
and  epidermis ;  and  furnished  with  vessels,  which 
are  collected  at  one  point  orat  different  poiikts  on: 
the  surface,  where  a  bud  or  gem  and  rootlets  are 
protruded  when  the  tuber,  has  attained  its  full  ma- 
turity, and  is  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  to 
vegetation'*^.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reservoir  of  nutriment 

*  Mirbel  thus  describes  tubers :  **  Les  tubercules,  qui  ont 
*<  fait  donher  le  nom  de  tub^reuse  k  certaities  racines,  sont  dH 
**  renflemens  chamusysoityent  arrondis,  masses  de  tissir  cellulate, 
*^  que  parcourent'qudquesvaisseaux  qui  se  rendentyecs  tousles 
**  points  de  la  surface^  d'oi^  doivent  partir  les  filets  radlcaux  et 
'<  les  turions.    Les  pdches  du  dssu  cellulaire  des  tubercles  sont 
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intended  to  support  these  buds  during  their  evolu- 
tion and  the  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  as  plants; 
and  thencjc  tuberiferous  plants^  Which  are  chiefly 
annuals^  are  perpetnated  both  by  a  lateral  and 
seminal  progmy.  In  this  respect  the  bads  produced 
on  tubers  resemble  suckers ;  differing  from  them 
*  only  in  not  being  dependent  on  the  original  root  for 
their  nutriment^  but  obtaining  it  from  the  tuber ; 
and  in  separating  spontaneously  from  the  parent 
plants  and  becoming  distinct5  isolated  beings.  They 
resemble  seeds  also^  inasmuch  as  the  gems  upon 
their  sur&ces  are  endoired  with  vitality^  like  the 
embryon  or  plantule  enclosed  in  the  seed^  and 
remains  latent^  until  the  tuber  be  placed  under 
circumstances  favourable  for  vegetation. 

Tubers  ai*e  anpual  productions  of  the  herba- 
ceous part  of  the  plant ;  both  the  nutritious  fecula 
deposited  within  them^  and  the  gems  on  their 
9arfaces^  being  formed  from  the  descending  or  pro- 
per juice,  which,  as  you  already  know,  is  the  sap, 
or  fluids  taken  up  by  the  roots,  changed  by  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  light  in  the 
leaf.  They  are,  in  strict  language,  rather  appen- 
dages of  the  stem  than  of  the  root*;  and  are  cou- 

<*  remplies  d'une  f^cule  aitiilac6e."  EUmem  de  Phyi.  t^.  t.  i. 
p.  90. 

*  The  following  descripdoD  by  Dr.  Darwin»  of  a  variety  of 
the  Potatoe  raised  in  'Uie  garden  of  Major  Trowel  of  Detby* 
it  a  good  ilhutration  of  this  remark:  <*  From  one  root  th«re 
'^  appeared  to  issue  six  or  eight  stems,  three  or  four  feet  loBg» 

l2 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  the  latter  merely  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  underground  produc- 
tions. The  older  phytologists  regarded  them  as 
roots ;  and  we  may  still  speak  of  t;hem^  without 
much  impropriety^  as  appendages  to  these  organs^ 
if  we  obtain,  in  other  respects,  a  correct  idea  of 
their  nature.and  fimctions.  They  assume  a  great 
diversity  of  forms,  which,  as  they  frequently  enter 
into  botanical  descriptions,  ought  to  be  made  for 
miliar  to  the  student.  In  describing  them  I  shall 
arrange  the  whole  under  two  genera :  a.  Closely 
attached  tubers ;  b.  Filipenduious  tubers. 

a.  Closely  attached  tubers  are  seated  di- 
rectly at  the  basis  of  the  stem,  or  rather  .adhere 
to  it*,  and  grow  in  immediate  contact  with  each 

**  at  every  joiot  of  which  were  produced  new  Potatoes ;  at  the 
**  lower  joints  there  were  three  of  these  aerial  Potatoes,  one 
**  large,  one  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg^  and  a  smaller  one  on  each 
<<  side  of  it.  -  At  the  upper  joints  only  one  new  aerial  Potatte 
*<  adhered,  and  these  became  smaller  the  further  they  were 
*<  removed  from  the  root ;  and,  finally,  at  the  summit  there 
**  had  been  a  flower,  as  there  was  now  a  seed-vessel,  called  a 
«  Potatoe-apple.  All  these  new  Potatoes  at  the  joints  of  th^ 
<<  steins  were  green,  because  they  had  not  been  etiolated  by 
«  being  secluded  from  the  light,  but  the  terrestrial  rooto 
**  (tubers)  were  white.''  Dartoin*s  Phtftohgia^  sect.  xvii.  1,  2. 
,  *  This  place  at  the  basis  of  the  stem  to  which  these  tubers 
usually  adhere  is  marked  by  a  little  contraction  or  sometimes 
protuberance,  which  the  French  botanists  call  le  coUetf  the  collar. 
**  On  donne  aussi  le  nom  de  collet  k  une  espdce  d'6tranglement 
**  ou  de  rebord,  qui  s^pare  une  tige  d'avec  sa  racine.?  Did. 
Simint.  de  Bat*  par  BuOiard. 


"K, 
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Other.    They  comprehend  the  following  species, 
regarding  them  as  appendages  of  the  root : 

1.  The  Conjoined  ovate  tuber  (Tuber  conjunct 
turn  ovatum)  is  an  egg-shaped  tuber^  in  immediate 
contact  with  another^  and  more  rarely  a  third,  at 

the  point  of  its  attach* 
ment  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  as  ia  the  Orchis 
tribe  (fig.  q ).  When  there 
are  three  'tubers,  one  of 
them  is  generally  shrivelled 
almost  to  a  skin,  another 
a  little  less  so,  and  the 
third  quite  plump :  and  when  there  are  two  only, 
one  is  always  somewhat  shrivelled,  if  the  root  be 
examined  after  the  plant  has  flowered.  The  full 
tuber  is  the  formation  of  the  present  year,  and 
bears  on  it  a  gem  for  the  production  of  the  plant 
of  the  following  year ;  but^  the  shrivelled  one  is 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  having  its  nu- 
tritious contents  exhausted  in  formation  of  the 
herb  and  the  flowers,  shrivels  towards  autumn; 
and  either  withers  away  altogether  and  disappears 
in  the  succeeding  winter,  or  remains  a  mere  ske- 
leton in  the  third  year.  The  ovate  conjoined  tuber 
is  therefore  biennial,  being  formed  and  perfected 
in  one  year,  and  performing  its  functions  and  dy- 
ing in  the  second.  In  fig.  q  dre  seen  these  three 
states  of  tuber  as  displayed  in  Orchis  acuminatum: 

l3 
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L  9bows  the  tobar  nearly  sbriv^Ued  to  a  skin ;  2. 
the  tuber  of  last  year  after  tbe  plant  it  bears  has 
floiwrered ;  3.  the  new  tuber/  the  production  of  the 
present  y«n.r ;  4.  are  the  real  roots  of  the  plant*. 
'   r.  Our  conjoined  ovate  tu- 

ber is  the  Radix  testiculata 
of  authors^- 

2.  The  Conjoined  club' 
shaped  tuber  (Tuber  clavce- 
*  forme  conjunctum)  (iSg.  r  )  is 
of  an  oblong  shape^  thicker 
at  the  loose  extremity,  and 
resembling  in  some  degree  a  short  club.  As  in 
the  former  species  of  tuber,  it  is  generated  every 

♦  There  formerly  existed  a  very  absurd  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  double  state  of  these  tubers.  If  a  pair  of  them 
be  separated  and  thrown  into  water^  the  new  tuber,  owing  to  its 
greater  gravity,  sinks>  whilst  the  older  one,  being  lighter,  swims. 
The  swimming  tuber,  when  prepared  in  a  particular  manner  and 
worn  round  the  neck,  was  believed  to  possess  the  magic  pro- 
perty of  securing  to  the  wearer  the  strongest  attachment  of  any 
one  he  pleased ;  and  this  belief  still  continues  to  prevaU  to  some 
cs|»ot  among  the  ignorant.  A  more  rational  and  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  new  tuber  of  the  Orchis  mono,  and  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  OrchidecB  is  applied,  is  the  manufacture  of  salop.  For 
this  purpose  the  new  tuber,  which  has  attained  its  perfect  growth, 
is  prepared  by  first  scalding  it  in  boiling,  water  to  detract  the 
skin,  then  placing  it  in  an  oven  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  give 
it  pemitfansparencyy  and  finally  drying  it  in  a  moderate  heat. 
In  this  state  it  resembles  sago,  and  constitutes  a  nutritious 
wholesome  artide  of  diet. 

t  Quasi  testiculis  animalium  similis. 
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year ;  but  tfaiere  are  always  two  or  more  tubers  in 
a  state  of  advaDcement  towards  perfection,  and 
as  many  in  that  of  decay.  Fiie-wor|,  Ranuncnhis 
ficaria^  affords  the  best  example  of  this  form  of 
tnber:  vide  fig.  r,  in  which  1.  1.  indicates  the 
more  recent  tubers ;  2.  2,  those  in  a  state  of  decay. 
,  3.  The  Fingered  tuber  (Tuber  digUatum)  {&g.s) 

receives  its  name  firom 
the  tubers  resembling 
fingers.  In  Satyrium 
albidum,  the  plant 
exhausts  two  tubers 
in  one  season ;  see 
fig.  s,  in  which  b.  b. 
represents  a  pair  of 
did  tubers^  the  origin 
of  the  existing  plant ; 
a.  a  pair  of  tubers  for  that  of  the  next  year, 
with  a  still  younger  pair  attached  to  them :  c.  c. 
are  the  real  roots  of  the  plant. 

4.  The  Palmated  tuber  (Tuber  palmatum)  (fig. 

t)  also  receives  its 
name  from  its  form, 
which  somewhat  re^ 
sembles  the  human 
hand.  There  are 
rarely  more  than  two 
palmated  tubers  con- 
joined, as  in  Orchis 
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maculdta.  In  fig.  ^>  1.  1.  represents  the  roots; 
2.  the  withering  tuber^  the  origin  of  the  present 
plant;  3.  the  new  tuber^  the  pyramidal  eleva- 
tion on  the  top  of  which  marks  the  pointy  whence 
shall  germinate  the  plant  of  the  ensniug  year. 
5.  The  Bundled  tuber    (Tuber  fasdaUatum) 

(fig.  u)  is  spindle- 
shaped  or  nearly 
cylindrical.  Tu- 
bers of  this  de- 
scription *fare 
^'formed^andalso 
'^  wither  away  in 
"  parcels/'  each 
parcel  being  equi- 
valent to  a  single  tuber  in  the  species  already  de- 
scribed :  they  are  well  exemplified  in  Bird*s-nest 
Ophrys,  Ophrys  nidus  ems  (fig.  u). 

Such  are  the  closely  attached  tubers.  Prom 
the  circumstance  of  the  new  tuber,  or  the  sets  of 
tubers,  being  always  formed  laterally  to  the  old, 
the  plant  appears  to  perform  a  certain  degree  of 
progression  ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  found  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  originally 
flourished*'.    I  have  used  the  term,  '^  the  plant/* 

*  The  cultivation  of  tuberiferous  plants  with  closely  at- 
tached tubers,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  has  always 
been  considered  very  difficult ;  but  it  may  be  successfully  ma- 
naged as  practised  by  tl^e  late  Mr.  Crowe,  and  thus  described 
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because^  although' a  new  plant  actually  riies  every 
year  from  the  new  tuber^  or  that  one  in  the  r^^n- 
lar  order  of  succession ;  yet  each  is  only  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  plant  raised  from  the  seed  perpe- 
tuated by  lateral  production,  as  the  buds  on  an 
ungrafted  tree  are  continuations  of  the  original 
tree ;  and  differ  essentially  from  the  seedling 
plants  which  is  a  real  renewal  of  the  species. 

b.  FfLiPENDUiiOus  TUBERS  are  attached  to  the 
parent  plant  by  underground  runners^  or  cords^ 
y^hich  spring  not  from  the  roots  but  the  lower  part 
of  Ihe  stem  ;  the  roots  being  in  this  instance^  as 
in  the  plants  with  closely  attached  tubers,  truly 
V.  fibrous.    There  are  two 

species  only  of  the  fili- 
pendulous  tubers ;  soK- 
tary  and  congregated. 

1.  The  Solitary  pen- 
dulous tuber  (Tuber  so- 
litarium)  (fig.t;)  is  egg- 
shapedand  attached,  as 

by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  t  <<  They  are  best  remoyed^ben  in  full  flower, 
^<  the  earth  being  cleared  completely  away  from  the  roots 
**  (tubers),  which  are  then  to  be  replanted  in  their  natural 
**  soil  previously  dried  and  sifted.  Afterwards  they  must  be 
**  well  watered.  The  bulb  (tuber)  for  the  following  year  has 
**  not  at  the  flowering  period  begun  to  throw  out  its  fibres,  fo^ 
**  after  that  happens  it  will  not  bear  removal.'*  IntrotL  tophy- 
sudogkal  and  systematic  Botany^  p.  1 10. 
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at  b.  to  the  extremity  of  a  lateral  ruDner,  proceed- 
ing from  th^coU^of  the  stem,  immediately  above 
a.  the  old,  or  plant-bearing  tuber.  As  the  new  tu- 
ber makes  very  little  progress  until  after  the  flow- 
ering of  the  parent  plant  is  over,  it  may  escape 
the  observation  of  the  student,  if  looked  for  be- 
fore that  period.  The  Musk  Orchis,  Ophrys 
monorchis  (fig.  v),  which  has  received  its  spe- 
cific name  Monorchis  *,  fi*om  having  apparently 
but  one  tuber,  is  the  only  example  of  this  species 
of  tuber  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

2.  Congregated  pendulous  tubers  (Tuhera  con- 
gregata)  are  more  generally  either  globular  or 
ovate,  surrounding  the  stem,  attached  by  runnel's 
or  fibres  which  connect  them  with  it  at  different 
distances,  and  in  indefinite  numbers.  Like  all 
other  tubers,  they  -are  reservoirs  of  nutriment 
and  moisture ;  whilst  the  runners  to  which  they 
are  attached  perform  an  office  similar  to  that  of 
the  umbilical  cord  in  animals ;  conveying  the  pro- 
per juice  from  the  parent  plant  to  the  tubers,  to 
be  deposited  in  them  for  the  support  of  the  suc- 
ceeding plants*;  and  maintaining  the  connexion 
between  the  plant  and  its  lateral  progeny,  the 
gems  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers,  until  these  are 
perfected  and  endued  with  that  vitality  which  en- 
ables them  to  exist  as  independent  beings.  It  is  a 

*  From  ^wj  (monoijy  one. 
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conjecture  which  k  not  improbable,  that  the  final 
cause  of  the  length  of  the  mnnepi  is  to  place  the 
tubers  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  parent 
plant  and  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  new 
plants  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  fresh  and 
unexhausted  soil. 

The  Potatoe,  which  affords  the  best  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  species  of  tuber,  has  many  gems  on 
its  sur&ce,  aU  of  which  shoot  up  into  stems ;  and 
from  each,  besides  the  runners  for  the  prodnctikm 
of  new  tubers,  rootlets  are  g^ven  off  for  the  ab* 
sorption  of  that  portion  of  nutriment  which  is 
required  to  be  supplied  from  the  soil  for  the  sup- 
port of^the  vegetating  plants. 

Such  are  all  the  species  of  tubers  which  I 
think  it  necessary  to  particularize;  and  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  every  known  tuber  may  be  re- 
ferred. Other  species  are  undoubtedly  noticed  by 
authors,  under  the  head  of  tuberous  roots ;  but 
these  will  be  found  to  be  varieties  only  of  some 
of  those  we  have  examined:  even  the  granules 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  White  Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga  granulata,  are  sometimes  quoted  *'  as 
tubers,  although  they  actually  belong  to  the  next 
of  the  appendages  of  the  root,  which  we  have  to 
take  under  consideration,  the  bulbs*  The  roots  of 
sev^^l  species  of  the  Iris  tribe  have  some  resem- 

*  K^iikU  Syst.  of  ph^siologiad  B^Uiny^  vqI.  L  p.  59. 
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blance  to  the  tuber ;  but  although  the  new  caudexes 
of  these  roots  bear  buds^  which  may  be  correctly 
regarded  as  lateral  progeny^  yet^  these  ca;idexes 
are  nevertheless  real  roots^  and  do  not  accord  with 
the  definition  of  tubers.  I  shall  have  to.  notice 
them  more  particularly  when  we  examine  the  di- 
rection of  roots. 

As  in  tuberiferous  plants^  the  tuber  is  formed 
by  the  plant  of  the  present  year,  and  itself  forms 
that  of  the  succeeding,  which  again  forms  a 
new  tuber  or  tubers,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
rational  4  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  part  which  the 
real  roots  of  the  plant  act,  in  producing  these 
results.  That  the  plant  is  sustained  to  a  cer- 
•  tain  .degree  by  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  real 
roots,  is  obvious ;  but  it  has  not,  yet,  been  deter- 
mined to  what  extent  or  at  what  period  it  might 
be  deprived  of  the  tuber  and  be  supported  solely 
by  the  roots.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  growth  it  is 
altogether  nourished  by  the  tuber,  the  nutriment 
passing  directly  from  the  tuber  into  the  vessels  of 
the  stem,  and  ascending  through  them  to  nou- 
rish the  plant.  When  the  roots  begin  to  absorb 
from  the  soil,  the  fluid  matters  they  take  in 
are  probably  mingled,  in  the  leaf,  with  the  already 
formed  nutriment  brought  from  the  tuber;  audit 
is  not  unUkeiy  that  it  is  from  the  proper  juice  pro- 
duced  by  the  exposure  of  this  mixture  to  the  air 
and  ii^ht  in  the  leaf,  that  the  new  tubers  are 
formed    That  the  new  tubers,  however,  may  be 
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formed  indepeDdent  altogether  of  the  nutrimeiit 
obtained  from  the  tuber  bearing  the  plant,  is  evi* 
dent ;  for^  the  fii-st  tubers  of  the  plant  raised  from 
seed  are  formed  altogether  from  the  nutriment 
obtained  from  the  soil.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
collected, that  the  plant  raised  from  seed  differs 
from  that  evolved  from  the  gem  on  a  tuber ;  the 
former  being  an  entire  new  being,  a  renewal  of  the 
species,  the  latter  a  mere  continuation  of  the  in- 
dividual from  which  it  springs.  It  may  be  sap- 
posed,  that  although  the  new  tubers  be  formed 
from  the  nutriment  obtained  from  the  soil,  yet 
that  the  contents  of  the  old  tuber  are  intended 
chiefly  for  perfecting  the  flower  and  the  seed  *,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  saccharine  matter  depo- 
sited in .  the  caudexes  of  the  Turnip  and  Carrot ; 
but,  admitting  this  supposition,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  this  nutriment  may  be  diverted  to  the  use 
of  the  new  tubers ;  for  those  on  the  Potatoe  plant, 
are  both  enlarged  and  multiplied  by  nipping  off 
the  flowers,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  seed. 
From  whatever  source  the  nutriment  is  obtained, 
the  healthy  state  of  the  leaf  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  perfect  the  tuber ;  for,  the  partial  destruction  of 

*  T|iis  supposition  certainly  obtains  some  support  from  the 
fact|  that  Potatoes  produced  on  plants  raised  from  seed  do  noC 
flower  in  the  second  or  third  year ;  the  tubers  apparently  rt- 
quiring  a  greater  magnitude  and  higher  diSgree  of  peiftction 
before  they  can  form  the  flower. 
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these  by  insects  or  frost,  or  the  impeding  of  their 
functions  by  disease,  as  for  example  the  curling  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Potatoe  plant,  is  followed  by  a 
decrease  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  size  of 
the  new  tubers,  and  also  by  a  deterioration  of 
the  nutriment  deposited  in  them. 

The  runners  to  which  pendulous  tubers  are 
attached  are  bundles  of  vessels,  produced  from  the 
bark  of  the  stem,  and  intended  solely  to  convey 
the  proper  juice  from  the  descending  vessels  to 
these '  knobs ;  and  that  there  are  no  returning 
vessds,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  progression 
of  fluids  through  these  runners  is  in  a  direction 
from  the  stem  to  the  tubers  only,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable frovBC  the  following  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Knight.  He  divided  the  runners  connecting  the 
tubers  with  the  stem  in  a  Potatoe  plant,  and 
immersed  both  portions  in  a  decoction  of  Logwood. 
The  colouring  matter  passed  along  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  did  not  enter  the  stem,  which  it  would 
have  done  had  there  been  any  returning  vessels  in 
die  runners,  whilst  it  was  found  to  have  entered 
the  tubere  and  filled  an  elaborate  assemblage  of 
vessels  which  are  situated  between  the  1)ark  and 
fleshy  parenchyma  *. 

Ttie  anatomy  oi  tubers  displi^sa  considerable 
Terence  in  the  stmeture  of  those  which  belong 

*  PhU.  TranMfkfUf  imS. 
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to  the  tribe  of  plants  named  Monocotyledons  and 
that  .denominated  Dicotyledons;  it  demonstrates 
also^  that  the  organization  of  the  tnber  has  the 
closest  affinity  to  that  of  the  stems  0f  the  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs.  Thns,  for  example,  the  stem  of  the 
Orchis  mascula,  which  is  an  annual^  tnberifitroQS^ 
monocotyledohons  plant,  consists  of  a  lax  cellolar 
te:&ture  enclosed  in  u  cutis  vera  and  epidermis,  with 
threadlike  bundles  of  vessels  running  Icmg^tudi- 
nally  through  it,  at  equal  distances.  The  same 
appearance  is  evident  in  the  tuber,  the  vascular 
bundles  or  cords  being  larger  only,  and  inosculating 
with  each  other  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tu- 
ber, whilst  at  the  upper  they  pass  into,  a  transveise 
bundle,  which  seems  to  unite  with  one  cord  of 
vessels  descending  from  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and 
two  cords  which  apparently  connect  the  vascular 
system  of  the  new  tuber  with  that  of  the  parent 
stem  and  the  old  tuber.  This  organization  is  quite 
obvious  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  half-decayed  tuber, 
and  can  be  made  so  in  the  new  tuber  if  the  stem 
of  the  plant  be  cut  transversely  through  about  aa 
inch  from  the  tubers,  and  the  portion  to  which  thc|y 
are  attached  inverted,  and  allowed  to  remain  £m: 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood 
When  the  vessels  are  thus  fikd  with  colourii^i: 
matter^  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  new'  tuber  di»- 
jklays  the  vessels  running  in  cords  through  the  eel*- 
lular  texture,  which  is  now  swelled  with  nubitions 
fluids  (vide  plate  1.  fig.  1.  a),  whilst  a  transverse 
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section  shows  tbem  Kke  coloured  points,  set  in  a 
diamond  form,  in  the  white  parenchyma  (lb.  fig.  2) . 
In  the  old  tuber  this  appearance  varies  ;  the  lon- 
gitudinal section  showing  the  cords  of  vessels  sur- 
rounded with  the  cdls  still  turgid  with  fluids  to  a 
certistin  distance  on  every  side,  and  these  enclosed 
as  it  were  with  a  wall  of  empty  cells,  which  in  a 
transverse  section  assumes  a  circular  or  irregular 
hexagonal  figure ;  or  each  cord  of  vessels  appears 
as  a  point  in   the  centre  of  a  large  circle   or 
hexagon,  the  interior  of  whidh  consists  of  moist 
cellular  matter,  and  the  walls  of  dry  or  empty 
cells  (lb.  fig.  3).    This  appearance  of  the  old  tuber 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that 
during  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  matter  it 
contains,  the  fluids  pass  laterally  through  the  cells 
towards  each  cord  of  vessels,  by  which  they  are 
taken  up  and  conveyed  to  the  vessels  of  the  stem 
and  those  of  the  new  tuber ;  and  consequently, 
the  more  distant  ceUs  being  those  soonest  emptied, 
and  each  cord  of  vessels  acting  as  the  attractive 
jceatve  of  a  ^ven  space,  the  cells  on  the  periphery 
of  each  space,  owing  to  the  positions  of  the  vas- 
cular cords,  must  necessarily  be  emptied  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  circular  or  hexagonal  ap- 
pearance to  the  transverse  section.   If  this  opinion 
be  well  founded,  it  would  appear,  that  the  vessels 
of  the  tubers  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  which 
during  the  growth  of  the  tuber  convey  to  and 
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deposite  the  nutritious  fluids  in  the  cells  of  the 
parenchyma,  take  on  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
acquire  the  functions  of  absorbents  as  soon  as  the 
tuber  begins  to  vegetate.  A  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  vascular  syistem  of  these  tubers, 
and  of  the  manner  in  virhieh  the  new  tuber  is  at- 
tached, with  the  appeai*ance  of  the  embryon  plant 
at  its  apex,  can  be  readily  obtained  by  examining 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  base  of  any  Orchis, 
after  the  new  tuber  is  formed;  particularly  if  the 
plant  be  injected  with  a  coloured  fluid,  as  has  been 
already  described  *.  From  such  an  examination  it 
is  evident,  that,  however  close  the  attachment  of 
the  new  and  old  tubers  is  in  the  closely  attached 
tubers,  the  attaching  organ  performs  a  function 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  umbilical /;ord  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  resembles  in  every  respect,  except  in 
length,  the  runners  which  connect  the  pendulous 

*  Vide  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  which  represents  a  longitudinal  slice 
of  the  tuber  of  the  male  Orchis,  Orchis  mascula :  a.  the  new 
tuber  with  its  longitudinal  vessels,  and  the  intermediate  cel- 
lular texture  turgid  with  nutritious  fluid ;  6.  the  old  tuber  ia  a 
half-exhausted  state;  c.  the  stem  of  the  plant  broken  short ; 
d.  tl^e  plantule,  which  will  form  the  next  year's  plant ;  e,  a  kind 
of  sheath  over  the  plantule,  which  terminates  in  a  membranous 
cone,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  doubling  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  stem,  reflected  so  as  to  unite  with  that  of  the  new 
tuber  ;Jl  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem  and 
of  the  old  tuber,  with  those  of  the  plantule  and  the  new  tuber  j 
g.  a  root  produced  from  the  stem^ 

VOL,   I.  M 
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tubers  with  the  parent  plant.  In  &ct,  the  attach- 
ment^ when  the  tuber  is  viewed  in  its  natural  state^ 
appears  much  shorter  than  it  actually  is,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of.  the  collar  of 
the  stem:  but  circumstances 
occasionally  occur  which 
lengthen  the  organ,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  i*eal  character 
of  a  runner,  and  render  the 
new  tuber  pendulous  (fig. 
w)*. 

If  we  take  the  Potatoe  to 
exemplify  the '  organization  of 
the  tubers  of  Dicotyledons,  we  shall  find  that 
they  resemble,  in  axi  equal  degree,  the  stems 
of  the  tribe.  When  a  tuber  of  this  plant  is  cut, 
either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  it  appears 
evidently  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct  parts ; 
one  of  which  is  internal  and  cellular,  somewhat 
like  the  pith  or  central  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  other, 
which  is  cellular  also  but  more  dense,  and  bor^ 
dered  with  a  complicated  system  of  vessels, 
branches  from  which  stretch  into  the  pith;  and 
that  it  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  cortical  part  of 
the  stem. 

*  The  plant  from  which  this  figure  was  drawn  was  raised  In 
a  common  garden  pot,  with  the  old  tuber  very  near  the  surface, 
a.  The  old  tuber ;  b.  the  new  tuber ;  e.  the  attaching  process 
extended  so  af  to  assume  the^form  of  a  runner. 
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Wbererer  a  gcnn  is  ibrmed  on  the  tuber^  the 
pith  or  central  part  advances  to  the  sorfaoe,  and 
^res  a  isinall  thread  of  its  substance  to  the  em*' 
bryon ;  and  this  appears  to  fiirmsh  its  pith :  whilst, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  cortical  substance,  which, 
although  attenuated  almost  to  a  pellicle,  yet  still 
surrounds  the  thread  of  pith,  seelns  to  supply  its 
bark*.  The  vessels  also  of  the  tuber  tend  to  each 
pmnt  where  a  gem  rises  on  its  surfiiee ;  and,  when 
t\AA  begins  to  vegetate,  they  enlarge  so  much  as 
to  become  very  peiiceptibld  to  the  naked  eye ;  and 
acquire  A  retrograde  movement,  taking  on  the 
lunctions  of  absdrbenCs,  and.conveyidg  the  mtrw 
tiotis  mfttter  deposited  in  the  tuber  to  the  vascular 
system  of  the  ^vme  Ibr  its  evolution  and  supports 

The  epidermis  of  tubei-s,  to  whichsoever  nap* 
tural  order  of  plants  they  belong,  is  utterly  devoid 
of  ei&er  ab^rbing  or  exhaling  organs ;  and  it  is 
this  ciircumstaftiM^e  which  fits  tuben  so  admirably 
for  prieserving,  in  ati  unalter^  states  the  nutfi- 
meat  deposited  in  theisb ;  the  preservation  of  this 
in  it»  natural  ^tate  being  abedliitoiy  necessary  for 

*  vide  Piatt  l^  6p  ^^  A  lm#ludiflid  alke  of  a  FoUtoe  s 
«•  th^  ^emtral  piirt,  eu  pith  h  &«  th«  cortical  paft ;  a,  Ifaa  change 
in  tba  po^itioa  of  tfaeso  parU  tf^her<^  a  gpta  k  giYan  off;  tL  the 
poiwt  wh<9ro  the  t<»ber  waa  attaahcd  to  the  iwmcr.  laiaay 
not^  p^rhapSf  b^  naaftcessary  to  say  thai  the  (k^iotitf  em  the  anr* 
face  of  a  Potatoe,  called  eyoi  in  ctmrnom  laAgiiage^  me  ite 
gemSy  the  rudiments  of  the  expected  planta. 
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enabling  the  germe  to  maintain  its  vitality.  Finally 
we  may,  with  Sprengel,  regard  the  tuber  as  a 
hybeiiiaculum,  or  winter  habitation,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  embiyon  plants  yet  latent  in  the 
gems  which  it  bears  *. 

The  Bulb,  the  next  of  the  radical  appendages 
which  we  have  to  examine^  is  a  globular  or  pyri- 
form,  coated  body,  solid  or  formed  of  fleshy  scales 
or  layers,  and  of  a  more  or  less  complex  structure. 
It  is  not  peculiarly  an  appendage  of  the  root,  but 
is  found  also  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  some 
plants,  and  even  mingled  with  the  flowers  of 
others.  As,  however,  the  bulbs  which  are  attached 
to  the  root,  have  several  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  situated  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  them 
in  this  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

The  roots  of  bulbs  are  simple  fleshy  fibres, 
annual  productions,  which  issue  either  from  the 
circumference  of  the  flattened  basis  of  a  kind  of 
caudex  on  which  the  scaly  and  laminated  bulbs 
are  seated,  or  from  the  substance  of  the  bulb  itself, 

*  Linneeus  defines  the  hybernaculum  thus :  **  Hyhernaculum 
"  est  pars  plantae  includens  herbam  embryonem  ab  externis 
<'  injuriis;''  and  adds,  <'  estque  BuVnuyeX  Gemma.'*  Sprengel, 
in  the  edition  of  the  Philosophia  Boianicay  which  he  has  edited, 
very  properly  adds  the  tuber.  "  Tuber  est  hybernaculum  solidum, 
'*  tubitafitia  marginali  moUion  cindum.^* 
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or  from  a  simple  scale  when  it  is  solid ;  and  these 
situations  of  the  roots  form  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  bulbj  distinguishing  it  from  the  tuber,  and 
marking  out  those  limits  between  the  bulb  and 
the  tuber^  .the  existence  of  which  is  denied  by 
Mirbel  *  and  some  other  authors :  for  the  roots  of 
the  plant  borne  on  a  tuber,  whether  of  the  closely 
attached  or  pendulous  kind^  always  proceed  from 
the  stem. 

Bulbs,  like  tubers,  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment 
for  the  developement  and  temporary  support  of 
the  plants  formed  within  them ;  a  Gem^  which  is 
illustrated  to  common  observation  by  the  growing 
of  onions,  in  the  storeroom  of  the  housewife. 
Young  radical  bulbs,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  show  you,  are  produced  in  some  instances  above^ 
in  others  below,  and  in  others  again  within,  or  at 
the*sides  of  an  old  bulb,  during  the  adult  vegeta- 
tion of  its  plant ;  and  are,  like  the  gems  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  tuber,  the  lateral  progeny  of 
the  plant  itself, .  not  of  the  bulb.  They  are  more 
frequently  formed  previously  to  the  flowering  of  the 
parent  plant;  and  as  they  preserve  the  plantule 
within  them,  until  the  ensuing  spring,  they  are  re- 
garded as  winter  habitations  (hyhernacula)  by  Lin- 

*  <<  II  n'y  a  pointde  limites  entrela  bulbe  et  le  tubercale;  la 
"  transition  se  fait  de  Tune  k  I'autre,  par  la  bulbe  solide  qui 
««  pardoipe  de  toutes  deux."  EUm.  de  Phys.  joSg.  1«  partie^ 
p.  ISSy  nota. 
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made  apparent*.  When  the  neir  bulb  is  pei<^ 
fiocted  after  the  flowering  season  is  over>  the  ex*" 
tefior  scales  of  the  old  one  decay ;  and  by  degreed 
the  stem  and  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  old  caudex 
also  separate ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  caa(ki: 
does  not  slough  oif>  and  a  new  portion  is  added  by 
each  successive  bulb,  it  becomes  gradually  eIon« 
gated,  and  at  length  bears  some  resembiaKice, 
when  the  scales  are  taken  off,  to  a  cylindrical, 
toothed^  prssmorse  root.  The  new  bulb,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  found  seated  close  to  the  stem, 
in  every  species  of  this  natural  genus  of  bulbdfi^' 
rous  plants.  In  Lilium  sttperbum,  for  instance^ 
a  very  thick,  suecuieuty  lateral  runner  is  prelected 
frcM  the  caadex  of  the  bulb ;  and^  pushing  aside 
the  inghibouring  scales,,  advances  considerably 
beyond  them^  bearing  the  rudimenis^  of  the  new 
bulb^  oa  its  extreimty.  Owing  to  this  etrcuttstance^ 
the  plant  (rf  each  successive  year  rises  at  some 
distaaee  from  the  site  of  its  predecessor ;  tod  as 
the  ok}  bulbs  do  not  soon  die  away,  one  or  two  of 
these,  in  a  decaying  state,  are  geaeraUy  firand 

*  Plate  ^.  fig.  3.  A.  The  jotmg  bufly  as  seen  at  the  batsis  of 
the  stem,  when  the  scales  of  the  oM  bulhare  remored:  a.  the 
stem ;  b.  the  young  bulb  ;  c.  the  attached  fragmeiMff  of  the 
scales ;  d.  the  roots  of  the  present  yes£t*i^  bulb ;  e,  the  remains 
of  those  of  last  3rear;  B.  The  interior  of  A.  divided  by.  8 
longitudinal  secftton ;  a.  the  remains  of  fast  yeaKs  caudex ;  t. 
the  caudex  of  the  bulb  of  the  present  year,  witfc  the  vessels 
which  nourish  it  anastomosing  with  those  of  Are  parent  stefti. 
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appended  to  the  present  year's  bulb  **  Oo  taking 
off  the  scales  of  the  bnlb^  the  manner  in  which 
the  runner,  which  bears  the  new  bnlb,  is  sent  oflf^ 
beeomes  extronely  apparent^ ;  and  the  connexiott 
between  it  and  the  stem  and  candex  of  the  adult 
bttU)  is  rendered  still  more  obvious^  by  inverting 
the  cut  end  of  the  stem  in  a  coloui^  solotioii, 
and  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  whole; 
for,  as  the  ressels  in  this  species  of  Lily  are  com- 
paratiyely  large^  they  can  be  rea^y  traced^  by 
the  naked  eye,  when  filled  with  the  colouring 
matter,  passing  from  the  stem  into  the  candex, 
thence  into  the  runner,  and  through  it  to  the  amali 
scales  forming  oa  its  apex  |* 

«  Plate  2.  ag.  4!.  The  bulb  of  the  superb  Lily>  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  a.  The  bulb  of  the 
present  year ;  b.  last  year's  bulb  in  a  decaying  state,  with  e. 
the  remains  of  the  bulb  of  the  prior  year  still  attached  to  it: 
d»  the  rodkneiits  of  the  sew  bulb  attached  to  the  eztieinity  of 
the  succulent  runner,  shooting  forward  between  the  scalea; 
e.  the  roots  of  the  bulb  ;y^  roots  given  off  from  the  stem  above 
the  bulb. 

f  Fig.  5.  a.  The  caudex  of  the  bulb  denuded  of  its  scales. 
b.  the  runner  projected  from  it»  and  besrii^  the  rudiments  of 
the  young  bulb  on  its  extremity ;  c*  d.  the  remains  of  former 
years*  bulbs ;  e,  the  cut  stem  of  the  vegetating  plant  ;y)  the 
roots  of  the  adult  bulb. 

j:  Fig.  6.  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  caudex  and  lateral 
runner  of  fig.  5.  injected  by  placing  the  cut  end  of  the  stem 
in  a  solution  of  extract  of  Logwood :  a.tbcr  caudex,  the  coloured 
spots  in  which  show  where  the  bundles  of  vessels  pasf^d  off  to 
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Oflins,  wbo  points  out  tt;^  close  affinity,  exoept  m 
HtnfLiion*$  which  extetis  between  tbf^m  and  t\w 
buds  of  trees. 

Bulbs  may  be  divided  into  iso//^,  ^cafyy  a^ 

!•  The  Sowb  »ui-B  'f  is  a  raws  pf  celliilar 
tobeCancef  filled  with  nutritious  QnidB,  €uid  en^ 
closed  withia  a  tluo  epidermis^  with  vess^  rao^ 
ning  through  it  from  the  basis  to  the  apex*  It  i^ 
fiov^ered  with  one  av  more  coats^  either  of  a  mem- 
branous, or  a  fibrous,  or  a  reticuleted  texture  |v 
The  Bolid  bufb  resembles  the  tuber  in  several  r&* 
upeots ;  but  differs  from  it  m  beiug  coated,  and^ 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  in  givii^  off  the  rootfs 
from  a  radical  plat^  or  from  a  scale  at  the  basis 
af  the  bttlbf  the  point  opposite  to  that  from  whl^h 
the  shoot  is  piHKlucedv 

Solid  bulbs  may  be  arraii^ed  under  three  spe- 
isies,  taken  from  the  situation  o^  the  old  bulb 
where  the  new  one  is  produced ;  and  thence  tb^y 
may  be  de&ominated  mpfrincumbent^  laUrf^  and 
enclosing, 

1.  The  Superinwmbmf  solid  bulb  (Bulbus  sa^ 
Udms  stupmrositmj  I  have  «o  named  from  the  new 
bulbs  being  produced  on  the  munmit  of  the  old 
one,   and  appearing,  even  when  they  are  fully 

*  ^  Bulbus  est  liyberniMQuliiin  caudH^i  descendenti  ip$i4eQ8»" 
PhU.Bet  §^i 

f  ^  Solidus  constant  substantia  solida/'    lb- 
J  Vide  Plate  L  fig.  7. 
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grown,  inewnbent  on  it;  as  exemplified  ui 
Crocus*,  Iriat  &c.  The  old  b«lb  withers,  whilst 
those  wbi<A  it  bears  are  attaining  maturity;  bat 
it  does  not  entirely  decay  away,  so  as  to  leave  its 
progeny  as  distinct  and  separate  individuals,  untQ 
the  new  bulbs  be  formed  on  them.  In  some  in* 
stances.  Crocus  for  example,  the  plants  of  die 
present  year,  besides  eKhaosting  the  old  bulb  for 
their  support,  appear  to  obtain  that  portion  also  of 
their  nourishment,  which  is  drawn  from  the  soil, 
through  it ;  the  vessels  that  proceed  from  its  ra* 
dical  plate  passmg  tlmmgh  the  centre  of  the 
present  year's  bulbs,  and  sending  canals  even  to 
the  rudiments  of  those  formed  at  the  basts  of  their 
foliage.  This  is  rendered  evident  to  the  naked 
eye  by  dividing  bulbs  erf*  Crocus  salivusy  taken 
up  in  the  latter  end  of  May  |.   In  other  plants,  as 

*  Yide  Plate  1.  fig.  5.  Bulbs  of  Crocus  sativus  dug  up  in 
May.,  a.  b.  ihe  perfected  bulbs,  adhering  doselj  to  c.  the  old 
bulb  much  shrivdJed ;  d.  the  mdicai  pUte  of  the  old  bulb  wtfeh 
roots  protruded  from  its  circumference* 

-f  Fig  ?•  Bulbs  of  Ixia  polysiachia  taken  up,  also,  in  May. 
a,  &.  the  new  bulbs  which  bear  the  present  year's  foliage  and 
flower,  partly  covered  with  c.  the  reticulated  coat  of  the  old 
bulb  d.;  e.e.ce.  e.  the  roots  of  the  recent  bulbs,  protruded 
between  them  and  the  old  bidb;^.  a  sasall  bulb  iqppended  by  a 
runner  as  described  in  the  text. 

:|:Fig.  6.  The  bulbs  of  fig.  5  dissected:  «.  &  the  re** 
cent  bulbs;  c.  the  old  bulb,  with  its  Yessels  seen  passing 
up  from  its  radical  plate,  and  continued  through  the  new 
bulb  to  the  fapiis  of  its  foliage ;  d.  two  cords  of  vessels  wbich 
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old  bulb  is  completely  exhausted;  and  the  new 
bidbs  separated  from  it  before  the  radiments  of 
the  next  series  are  perceptible.    The  points  of 
unicm  between  the  parent  and  its  progeny  ai'e  near 
the  basis  of  the  bulb  on  both  sides.  On  dissection, 
the  perfect  bulb  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of 
cellular  substance  turgid  with  moist  farinaceous 
matter ;  but  it  is  oot^  as  in  the  former  species,  per- 
fectly homogeneous^  one  part  being  opaque,  and 
the  other  semitransparent.    The  vessels  run  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  bulb,    fix>m  the  radical 
plate  to  the  part  whence  the  foliage  springs ;  and, 
im  their  dried  up  state,  in  conjunctioin  with  the 
emptied  cellular  texture  and  the  epidermis,  give  a 
tough,  spongy  character  to  the  exhausted  bulb ; 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  c^  the  recent 
bulbs,   exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  shrivelled 
leathery  bag,  the  roots  having  dropped  from  the 
radical  plate  *. 

*  Vide  Plate  1.  fig.  8,  9,  10,  which  represent  the  bulbs  of 
Colchicum  autumnale, ,  dug  up  in  May,  in  different  points  of 
view.  Fig., 8.  a.  &.  the  recent  bulbs  (denuded  so  as  to  show 
their  true  appearance)  of  an  irregular  Pear  ^ape,  being  con« 
siderably  longer  ob  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  old  bulb,  and  terminating  in  c.  c.  a  flattened 
process ;  on  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  which,  under  a  pro- 
jection formed  by  the  termination  of  the  shorter  side  of  the 
bulb,  is  the  radical  plate,  whence  the  roots  protrude.  It  is 
half  way  above  this  plate,  on  the  one  side,  and  behind  the 
flattened  process,  on  the  other,  that  the  new  bulbs  are  formed. 

d.  The 
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The  fbymlogf  of  tbte  fpeoies  of  solid  bulb 
closely  resembleB  tbat  of  the  other.  Hie  tkw 
bulbs  ane  ^produced  by  the  plant  of  the  bulb  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and.  which  is  exhausted 
in  the  support  of  the  foliage  and  fmctifieation  they 
bear :  and  in  partly  supplying  also  the  nutriment 
which  is  deposited  in  them :  I  say  partly^  because 
it  oonist  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  recent  bulbs,  of 
both  species,  have  a  direct  communication  with  the 
soil  through  their  roots;  and  consequently  it  is 
probable  that  by  £gtf  the  greater  part  of  the  matter 
d^MXsited  in  them,  proceeds  from  the  nutriment 
obtained  from  the  s<h1,  changed  into  the  proper 
juice  of  the  plant  by  the  functions  of  the  kat^is. 

3^  The  Enclosing  solid  bulb  (BuUms  solidm 
includensjf  I  have  named  from  the  circumstanoe 
of  the  young  bulbs  being  enclosed  between  their 

d.  The  old  bulb  sbriyelled  up ;   e.  the  remains  of  its  radical 
plate  ;yi  the  remains  of  its  terminal  process. 

Fig.  d.  the  back  view  of  fig.  8.  a.  b.  the  recent  bulbs ;  c.  c. 
&kb  ilatteiied  processes  seen  from  behind ; V- the  old  bulb; 

e.  the  remains  of  its  radical  plate. 

Fig.  10.  a  longitudinal  sHce  of  the  bnlbs.  a.  The  old  shri- 
velled bulb ;  b.  e.  the  recent  bulbs,  in  which  is  seen  the  dis- 
similar structure  of  their  mass  ;  d,  the  opaque  portion ;  e,  the 
semitransparent :  the  longitudinal  lines  in  d.  show  the  course  of 
the  vessels,  proceeding  fVom  the  point  of  attachment  behind  the 
process  of  the  old  bulb ;  at^  and  on  the  opposite  side,  fVom 
that  above  its  radical  plate  at^.^.  A.  the  part  of  the  bulbs  dn 
which  the  fbUage  b  seated. 
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common  parents;  which^  in  this  species  of  bulb, 
are  two  hemispheres,  opposed  to  each  other  by 
their  flat  sur&ces,  and  united  at  their  bases  to  the 
radical  plate,  whence  the  stem  proceeds  *.  Its 
physiology  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  solid 
bulbs. 

II.  Scaly  bulbs  consist  of  fleshy  scales  at- 
tached to  a  radical  plate,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  'Each 
scale  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  cellular  substance, 
thick  and  fleshy  in  the  middle ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances nearly  membranous  at  the  edge,  concave 
on  one  side,  and  necessarily  convex  on  the  other. 
Each  scale,  also,  is  a  distinct  reservoir  of  nutri- 
ment, and  is  endued  with  such  a  share  of  vitality 
as  not  only  enables  it  to  live  if  detached  from  the 
bulb ;  but,  when  placed  in  a  proper  soil,  to  ve- 
getate and  produce  an  entire  new  bulb.  There  are 
two  species  only  of  scaly  bulbs,  the  squamous  and 
the  granulated. 

1.  The  Squamous  bulb  (Bulbus  squamosus^J 

*  Vide  Plate  3.  fig.  12.  The  twofold  bulb  of  cluster-flowered 
Fritillary  (F.  Pi^renaica).  A.  a.  a.  the  two  hemispheres  united 
at  the  caudex ;  b.  the  stem  rising  between  them ;  c.  the  roots : 
B.  a.  one  hemisphere  separated  from  the  other,  in  order  to  show 
the  two  young  bulbs  b.  b.  produced  on  each  side  of  the  stem  c. ; 
the  longitudinal  line  on  each  marking  the  place  at  which  the  di- 
vision will  take  place:  d.  the'caudex. 

f  **  Squamosus  constans  imbricatis  lamellis.  Lilium.*'  Phil* 
Botan.  $  85. 1. 
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is  well  exemplified  in  the  Lily  tribe.  If  we  dig 
up  a  plant  of  one  of  these,  say  the  White  lily, 
Lilium  candidum,  in  summer,  and  examine  its 
bulb,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  of  concave, 
fleshy,  overlapping  scales,  each  of  which  is  at* 
tached  at  the  base  to  a  radical  caudex,  bnt  is 
loose  at  the  apex*.  A  scale,  when  separately 
examined,  appears  to  be  a  hom9geneou8  mass  of 
cellular  texture  enclosed  in  a  cuticle ;  the  middle 
being  thick  and  fleshy,  but  the  edges  and  the 
apex  nearly  membranous;  a  construction,  which, 
on  the  convex  surface,  gives  it  a  gibbous  or  keeled 
character.  The  vessels  run  in  longitudinal  cords, 
arranged  at  equal  distances,  through  the  scale ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  it,  if  the  bulb 
Uave  been  placed  for  some  hours  in  a  coloured  so- 
lution^f-.  Removing  the  scales  till  the  stem  be  ex- 
posed, the  new  bulb  is  seen  formed  at  its  basis ;  and, 
by  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  whole,  the 
manned  in  which  the  lateral  offspring  is  connected 
with  the  parent  plant,  through  the  medium  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  stem  and  of  the  caudex,  is 

opiate  2.  fig.  1.  The  entire  bulb  of  the  JAMum  candidum^ 
as  it  appears,  when  taken  up  in  summer,  during  the  vegetation 
of  the  stem. 

f  Fig.  2.  A  transverse  slice  of  one  of  the  scales,  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  its  substance.  The 
vascular  bundles  appear  like  dots  ;  and  owing  to  the  cellular 
texture  being  more  condensed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these,  each  bundle  seems  as  if  it  were  ^closed  in  a  sheath. 
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made  apparent  *.  When  the  ncnr  bolb  is  peiV 
footed  after  the  flowering  season  is  over>  the  ex*" 
tenor  scales  of  the  old  one  decay ;  and  by  degreed 
the  stent  and  a  large  portion  of  the  old  caudex 
also  separate ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  candex 
does  not  slough  off,  and  a  new  portion  is  added  by 
each  successive  bulb,  it  becomes  gradaaUy  elon«* 
gated,  and  at  length  bears  some  resembbsce, 
when  the  scales  aure  taken  off,  to  a  cyHndrical, 
toothed^  prsemoFse  root.  The  new  bulb,  how-- 
ever,  is  not  always  found  seated  dose  to  the  stem^ 
in  evety  species  of  this  natural  genus  of  bnlbife- 
rotM  plants*  In  Lilium  sttperbumy  for  instancey 
a  very  thick,  sueculeDty  lateral  runner  is  prelected 
frow  the  caadex  of  the  bulb ;  and^  pushing  aside 
the  neighbouring  scales,,  advances  eonsiderably 
beyoBid  them^  beating  the  rudimeois  of  the  new 
bulb  oa  its  extrenuty.  Owing  to  this  mcuflistance^ 
tte  plant  of  each  successive  year  rises  at  some 
distaaee  from  the  site  of  its  predecessor ;  tind  as 
the  old  bulbs  do  not  soon  die  away,  one  or  two  of 
these,  in  a  decaying  staie,  are  geaerally  fotuid 

*  Hate  2.  6g.  3.  A.  Tht  yocmg  buftr  as  seett*  at  the  bstsh  of 
the  stem,  when  the  seales  of  the  old!  bulb- are  remored:  a.  the 
stem ;  b.  the  young  bulb  ;  c.  the  attached  fragments'  of  the 
scales ;  d.  the  roots  of  the  present  yeat*t  bulb ;  e.  the  remains 
of  those  of  last  year.  B.  The  interior  of  A.  divided  by. « 
longitudinal  section ;  a.  the  remains  of  fast  yeai^s  Caudex ;  b\ 
the  eaudex  of  the  buib  of  the  present  year,  witfc  the  vessels 
which  nourish  it  anastomosing  with  those  of  the  parent  stem. 
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appended  to  the  present  year's  bnlb  *.  Oo  taking 
off  tlie  scales  of  the  bulb,  the  manner  in  wiiich 
the  mnner,  which  bears  the  neir  bnlb^  is  sent  off, 
beeomes  extronely  apparent^ ;  and  the  connexion 
between  it  and  the  stem  and  candex  of  the  adult 
biiU>  is  rendered  still  more  obvious,  by  invertiDg 
the  cvtt  end  of  the  stem  in  a  colonred  sohitioii, 
and  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  whole ; 
for,  as  the  yessels  in  this  species  of  lily  are  com- 
paratively lai^,  they  can  be  readily  traced^  by 
the  naked  eye,  when  filled  with  the  colouriii|^ 
matter^  passing  from  the  stein  into  the  candex, 
thence  into  the  rnnner,  and  throiigh  it  to  the  miaU 
scales  forming  oa  its  apex  |. 

•  Plato  2.  fig.  4.  The  bulb  of  the  superb  LUy,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  a.  The  bulb  of  the 
present  year ;  b.  las|  yeair^s  bulb  in  a  decaying  state,  with  e. 
the  remains  of  the  bulb  of  the  prior  year  still  attuned  to  it : 
d»  the  rodiments  of  the  sew  bulb  alUdied  to  the  extremity  of 
th£  succulent  ruaneri  shooting  forward  between  the  scales; 
e.  the  roots  of  the  bulb  ;Jl  roots  given  off  from  the  stem  above 
the  bulb. 

f  Fig.  5.  a.  The  caudex  of  the  bulb  denuded  of  its  scales. 

b.  the  runner  projected  from  it,  and  bearii^  the  rudiments  of 

'  the  yoimg  bulb  on  its  extremity ;  €^  d*  the  remains  of  former 

years*  bulbs ;  e.  tlie  cut  stem  of  the  vegetating  plant ;  y^  the 

roots  of  the  adult  bulb. 

X  Fig.  6.  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  caudex  and  lateral 
runner  of  fig.  5.  injected  by  placing  the  cut  end  of  the  stem 
in  a  solution  of  extract  of  Logwood :  a.  the  caudex,  Ibe  coloured 
spots  in  which  show  where  the  bundles  of  vessels  pasf?4  off  |o 
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It  has  been  already  stated,  that  each  scale  is  not 
only  a  distinct  reservoir  of  nutriment ;  but  that  it 
is  endued  with  such  a  share  of  vital  energy^  as 
enables  it^  when  detached  from  the  bulb  and 
placed  in  a  proper  soil^  to  produce  an  entire  new 
bulb.  In  this  respect,  the  scale  resembles  some 
leaves,  which  I  shall  particularize  when  we  treat 
of  those  organs.  The  scales  of  the  Canadian, 
and  those  of.  the  scarlet  Pompone  lily,  both  of 
which  are  natives  of  high  latitudes,  exhibit  this 
propeiiy  more  readily  than  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
The  young  bulb  rises  either  from  a  callus  formed  at 
the  base,  or  the  margin  of  the  scale  *  ;  which  gra- 
dually decays  away  as  the  bulb  enlarges ;  and 
finally  separates  from  it  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  roots  are  produced  to  support  this  lateral 
production  as  an  independent  being.  The  bulbs, 
however,  which  are  thus  propagated,  difier  from 
those  formed  in  a  more  direct  manner,  as  they  pro- 
duce leaves  only  ;  and  several  successions  of  leaf 
bulbs  are  propagated  in  a  direct  line  from  them, 

the  scales  of  the  adult  bulb ;  b.  the  stem  with  the  vessels  injected ; 
c.  the  runner,  with  the  vessels  running  through  it  to  supply  the 
rudiments  of  the  young  bulb  on  its  extremity  ;  d.  a  scale  of  the 
young  bulb ;  e.  the  place  where  the  runner  that  supported  the 
adult  bulb  was  broken  off.  ' 

*  Fig.  7.  a  scale  of  Lilium  pomponiujfif  with  two  bulbs,  a, 
and  b.  forming  on  it.  Fig.  8.  a  portion  of  a  scale  of  Lilium  su- 
perbum  with  a  bulb  formed  on  its  edge  ;  a.  a  root  already  pro- 
truded from  the  bulb. 
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before  a  flower  bulb  is  produced.  It  may  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  no  formation  of  young  bulbs  oc- 
curs on  the  scales  individually,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  attached  to  the  old  bulb ;  but 
when  we  consider  ^  that  in  this  case  their  vitd.1 
energy,  and  the  nutriment  they  contain,  are  ex- 
hausted in  supplying  the  growing  plant,  and  aid- 
ing the  formation  of  its  lateral  progeny;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  scale  is  separated, 
the  formation  of  the  new  ^vlh  is  merely  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  agencies,  which  would  have 
acted  simultaneously  with  the  other  scales  had 
the  separated  scale  beem  left  in  its  original 
state,  only  differently  directed,  the  explanation  is 
obvious.  Another  question,  however,  arises  on 
this  point.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  young 
bulb  be  the  production  of  the  joint  action  of  the 
bulb  and  the  plant,  how  is  the  bulb  on  the  solitary 
scale  formed  ?  I  confess  my  inability  to  solve  this 
question;  and  can  only  remark,  that  the  bulb 
formed  on  the  separated  scale  is,  comparatively,  a 
very  imperfect  being ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
series  of  bulbs  in  a  direct  line  from  it,  each  pro- 
gressively more  perfect  than  its  precursor,  is 
requisite  before  a  bulb  can  be  produced  as  perfect 
as  that  one,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  joint  func- 
tions of  the  plant  and  of  the  ripe  or  eidult  bulb: 
and  in  this  progressi6n  to  perfection  the  plant 
of  each  season  necessarily  plays  its  part. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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2.  The  Granulated  hulh  (BuUms  granulatus)  is 
named  from  its  appearance  being  tiiat  of  a  small^ 
globular  body^  or  grain.  It  is  found  usually  asso- 
ciated with  many  others^  studding^  as  it  were,  thie 
root  to  which  they  are  affixed ;  as  is  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  grain-rooted  Saxifrage^  Saxi- 
fraga  granulata  *.  On  examining  a  single  bulb^  we 
find  that  it  is  composed  of  slightly  curved  granular 
scales,  covered  with  two  coats-f*,  and  enclosing  the 
plantule,  which,  on  vegetating,  bursts  the  coats 
and  shoots  up  t)etween  the  scales.  As  it  advances, 
these  are  gradually  emptied,  until  the  epidermis 
only  remains  like  a  small  shrivelled  leaf;  whilst 
fresh  bulbs  are  generated  upon  runners,  sent  off 
from  the  basis  of  the  herbage.  The  minuteness 
of  the  scales  prevents  their  structure  being  ex- 
amined by  the  unassisted  eye ;  but,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  it  is  perceived  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  those  of  the  squamous  bulb. 

III.  Laminated  bulbs  are  composed  of  fleshy 
layers,  attached  at  the  base  to  a  solid  radical 
caudex.  Each  layer  consists  of  a  plate  of  cel- 
lular substance,  filled  with  secreted  juipes,  and 
enclosed  between  two  cuticles.    Bundles  of  ves- 

^  Vide  Plate  2.  fig.  9.  which  repref ento  the  bulbs  congre- 
gated on  the  runner  of  the  plant  a. 

t  Fig.  10.  a.  a  bulb  denuded  of  its  coats,  with  the  plan- 
tole  in  a  state  of  vegetation ;  b.  a  plantule  separated  from 
the  enclosing  scales,  attached  to  the  radical  plate,  and  a  snail 
fragment  of  the  tunic. 
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selfi  ran  vertically  through  each  layer^  cpinmuni- 
cating  with  those  of  the  caudex,  the  stem,  and  the 
roots  :  these  are  entire  and  porous  vessds ;  but  iu 
some  of  the  lan^inated  bulbs,  the  spiral  vessels 
are  so  numerous  as  apparently  to  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  layers.  There 
are  two  species  of  laminated  bulbs ;  the  cancenr' 
trie  and  the  nestling. 

1.  The  Concentric  laminated  bulb  (Bulbuscfm- 
centricus  ttmicosus)  consists  of  sheathing  laminae, 
each  enclosing,  or  neai*ly  enclosing,  the  other  from 
the  centre  to  the  exterior  coat  or  tunic.  This  spe- 
cies of  laminated  bulb  may  be  subdivided  into  two. 
sections;  the  fii^st  comprehending  those  bulbs  in 
which  the  layers  ar§  entire^  oc  in  which  each 
layer  is  the  sheath,  as  it  were,  of  those  within  it ; 
and  the  second,  those  in  which  };he  layers  are 
divided,  or  only  overlap  those  within  jthem,  but 
do  not  form  an  entire  sheath,  as  in  the  fonner 
instance. 

*  PHih  entire  JUayers. 

The  most  familiau-  esci^mples  of  this  division  are 
the  common  Onion,  AlUuin  Cepa^  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Narcissus  tribe.  In  these,  the  cau- 
dex  is  of  an  irregular,  saniorbicular  form ;  and 
consists  of  a  central  cellular  part  or  pith,  covered 
by  a  more  solid  envelop  or  cortex,  which  is  inter- 
posed betwixt  th^  basis  of  the  layers  and  the  pith, 
and  forms  also  khe  proper  radical  plpte,  whence 
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the  roots  are  protruded.  The  number  of  the 
layers  varies :  the  exterior  are  thin  and  semipeilu- 
aid,  being  formed  simply  of  two  membranous  cu- 
ticles, with  equi-distant  bundles  of  vessels  running 
longitudinally  through  them:  the  interior  are 
more  fleshy,  the  cells  being  filled  with  nutritious 
juices.  A  transverse  section  of  the  bulb  exhibits 
the  continuous  character  of  each  layer  *.  The 
pew  flower  bulb  is  formed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  bulb,  at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  but  in 
general,  there  are  several  leaf  bulbs  formed :  one 
or  more  within  the  second  or  the  third  layer  from 
the  surface,  and  others  laterally  and  altogether 
exterior  to  the  old  bulb.  The  outer  layers  only  of 
the  old  bulb  are  completely  exhausted  in  one  sea- 
son ;  hence  the  bulb  in  several  subsequent  seasons, 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  originally  flowered, 
only  much  enlarged.  The  lateral  bulbs  separate, . 
and,  as  in  similar  cases,  maintain  an  independent 
existence.  In  the  Tulip,  the  bulb  consists  usually 
of  four  concentric  layers  otily  (independent  of  the 
common  coat),  the  outermost  of  which  maybe 
term<ed  flei^hy ;  but  being  nearly  diaphanous,  the 
longitudinal  vessels  are  seen  running  through  it 
at  equal  distances,  with  the  intervening  spaces  on 

*  Vide  Plate  S.  fig.  1.  which  represents  the  transverse  section 
of  the  bulb  of  Narcissus  JonquiUa :  a.  a.  two  young  bulbs 
rising  betwixt  the  second  and  third  layers ;  b,  the  roots  pro- 
truded from  the  radical  plate,  which  is  hid  by  the  position  of  the 
bulb.  4 
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the  inner  surface  studded  with  opaque  slightly 
elevated  glands,  which  produce  correspondent 
depressions  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  next  layer. 
The  other  layers  are  fleshy  and  thick  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  enclosed  plantule,  or  centre ; 
aiid^  although  the  depressions  of  the  glatids  be 
visible  on  the  exterior  of  each,  yet,  from  the  tur- 
gidity  of  the  cellular  texture,  neither  these  nor 
the  vessels  are  perceptible  in  them ;  but  by  placing 
the  bulb  in  a  coloured  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  making  a  transverse  section  of  it, 
the  latter  are  seen  like  coloured  points  arranged  in 
a  regular  series,  and  nearly  equi-distant  from  the 
enclosing  epidermis  of  each  layer*.  By  tearing 
the  layer  longitudinally  opposite  to '  any  of  these 
points,  the  vessels  can  be  traced  downwards 
through  the  substance  of  the  layer,  and  even  into 
the  radical  plate. 

In  this  bulb,  the  stem,  which  bears  both  the 
foliage  and  the  flower,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
bulb ;  but  as  soon  as  the  new  bulb,  which  is 
formed  close  to  its  base,  enlarges,  the  enclosing 
laminae  of  the  old  one  begin  to  lose  their  suc^ 
culency  and  plumpness  ^   and  this  exhaustion  con- 

*  Plate  S.  fig.  5.  a  transverse  section  of  a  Tulip  bulb,  du« 
ring  the  flowering  season,  a.  Section  of  the  stem  ;6.  remaias  of 
the  exhausted  layers  of  the  old  bulb ;  c.  the  new  bulb,  which 
should  flower  next  season ;  the  dots  in  the  layers  showing  the 
positions  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  vessels. 

n3 
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tinues  to  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
offspring,  until  the  layei'S  are  completely  emp- 
tied. They  then  decay  away,  and  leave  the  stem 
partially  covered  with  the  void  cuticles  on  the 
outside  of  the  new  bulb  *.  The  stem  itself,  with 
the  old  radical  plate,  next  die  awAy;  while  the 
new  bulb,  after  remaining  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  during  the  winter,  shoots  out  fresh 
roots  from  its  radical  plate  in  the  spring,  and  runs 
the  same  course  as  its  predecessor.  Under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  two  or  three  new  bulbs 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  same  season ;  but  these 
are  usually  only  leaf  bulbs  -f. 

In  long-rooted  Allium  (Allium  victorialis)  the 
concentric  sheathing  layers  (each  of  which,  as  in 
several  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  expanded 
into  a  leaf)  are  of  a  reticulated  texture^ ;   and 

*  Fig.  6.  a  lofigitudinal  section  of  a  Tulip  bulb,  during  the 
flowering  season*  a.  Section  of  the  stem ;  b.  the  remains  of 
the  old  bulb  ;  c.  the  new  flower  bulb  enveloped  in  d.  its  sheath  or 
exterior  coat ;  e,  the  rudiment  of  the  caudex'  of  the  new  bulb, 
where  if  separated  from  the  parent  stem. 

f  Plate  3.  ^g..  4«.  a  bulb  of  the  common  Tulip  taken  up  in 
die  flowering  season,  a.  Part  of  the  stem^  which  is  cut  off; 
b.  the  exterior  layers  of  the  exhausted  bulb,  enveloping  both 
the  aeyt  fldw^  bulb  e*  and  an  oflEset,  or  lateral  leaf  bulb,  the 
stMiL  from  which  is  seen  aid,   ' 

%  Fig.  2«  a  bulb  of  long-rooted  Allium,  a^  The  outer  layer 
of  the  present  year's  bulb,  extended  into  the  sheathing  stem ; 
b.  the  reticulated  layers,  loose  both  at  the  caudex  c.  and 
above ;  d,  the  roots  of  the  existing  bulb  piercing  the  network 
of  the  reticulated  layers. 
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when  exhaissted  of  the  nutriment  contained  in 
them,  assume  the  appearance  of  laoewoiie.  In 
this  bulb,  also,  the  young  bulbs  are  formed  within 
the  second  layer  of  the  present  year's  bulb  *. 

*  ♦  ff^th  divided  Layers. 

In  this  division  of  the  concentric  laminated 
bulbs,  the  layers,  as  has  been  already  stated,  do 
not  form  an  entire  sheath.  In  the  garden  Hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus  orientalisji,  which  I  select  as  an  -ex- 
ample  because  it  can  be  easily  procured,  they 
comprehend  two  thirds  only  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle.  Each  layer  is  fleshy  and  thick  in  the 
centre,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards 
its  edges  until  it  terminates  in  a  membranous 
film,  embracing  the  layers  within  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hand  holds  a  ball  which  it  cannot 
completely  enclose.  The  deficient  portion  of  each 
layer  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the 
layer  immediately  beneath  it.  The  caudex  has 
the  character  of  a  segment  of  a  hollow  sphere, 
on  the  convex  surface  of  which  the  layers  are 
attached ;  whilst  a  considerable  number  of  fleshy 
roots  protrude  from  the  circumference-^-.      The 

*  Fig.  9.  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  bulb,  a,  the  suc- 
cessive succulent  layers  extended  into  the  stem ;  b.  the  ex- 
hausted reticulated  layers ;  c.  the  caudex ;  d.  the  young  bulb. 

t  Vide  Plate  3.  fig.  6  and  7.  a.  The  body  of  the  bulb ;  6. 
the  nianner  in  which  the  layers  overlap  each  other ;  c.  the 
ri^ical  plate,  with  the  roots  separated  from  one  side  of  the  cir- 

n4 
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vessels  run  in  longitudinal  bundles  through  the 
layers  ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  spiral  vessels  in 
this  description  of  bulb,  that,  in  the  Amaryllis 
tribe,  the  Squill,  and  some  other  of  the  larger 
bulbs,  on  breaking  a  layer  transversely,  they  may 
be  drawn  out  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
inches  ;  and  from  the  strength  of  their  component 
fibres  and  their  number,  they  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  pendulous  portion  of  the  layer.  I 
have  also  been  informed  that  the  fibres  of  the 
spiral  vessels  of  the  bulb  of  some  species  of  the 
Blood-flower  (Haemanthus)  have  been  spun  into 
thread  and  manufactured,  which  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve, from  the  strength  of  a  thread  which  I  have 
formed  from  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  layer  of  a  bulb 
of  Brunsvigia  toxicaria^  Poison*  bulb,  by  merely 
twisting  them  in  my  fingers.  On  making  a  trans- 
verse, or  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  Hyacinth* 
bulb,  we  find  one  or  more  young  bulbs  seated  be- 
tween the  layers  *  ;  and  that  one  which  is  nearest 

cumference,  to  show  its  concavity;  d,  young  lateral  bulbs, 
which  produce  leaves,  and  a  new  bulb  when  detached  from  the 
parent ;  e.  a  bulb,  which  has  produced  leaves  this  season,  formed 
within  the  coats  of  the  old  bulb. 

*  Vide  Plate  3.  fig.  8.  and  9.— Fig.  8.  a.  The  caudex,  as  it 
appears  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  full-grown  bulb  of  Hya- 
cinthus  orientalis  ;  b.  a  young  bulb  forming  with  the  outermost 
fleshy  layer ;  c.  the  remains  of  the  stem  and  foliage  of  the  pre- 
sent year's  plant.  Fig.  9.  a  transverse  section  of  another  bvlb 
of  the  same  species  of  plant,  showing  the  terminations  of  the 
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to  the  centre  of  the  old  bulb  is, .  usually,  the  real 
flower  bulb  for  the  next  season  { for,  although,  ow- 
ing to  a  few  of  the  outer  layers  only  decaying,  the 
old  bulb  appears  still  to  yield  the  flower,  yet,  this 
actually  springs  every  year  from  a  new  bulb  formed 
within  the  old  one.  Young  leaf  bulbs  are  also 
protruded  exteriorly  from  the  base  of  the  old  bulb ; 
and  these  appear  to  be  really  the  production  of  the 
bulb  itself ;  for  the  Dutch  cut  their  bulbs  trans- 
versely, after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size ; 
and  plant  the  lower  half,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  lateral  bulbs;  whilst  the  flower 
bulb,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  evidently  the 
result  of  the  combined  functions  of  the  plant  and 
the  bulb. 

No  experiments,  at  least  that  I  know  of,  have 
been  made,  to  ascertain  whether  a  layer  of  any  of 
the  concentric  laminated  bulbs,  when  separated 
from  its  caudex  and  planted,  will  produce  young 
bulbs,  as  is  the  case  wi^h  the  scales  of  the  squa- 
mous bulbs ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  an  en- 
layers,  and  the  divided  bundles  of  longitudinal  vessels,  a. 
the  lower  portion  of  the  flower  stem ;  b.  the  bulb  which  will 
flower  next  year,  gradually  expanding  the  old  bulb  by  its 
growth ;  c,  the  roots  attached  to  the  caudex,  which  are  hid  by 
the  position  of  the  superincumbent  parts.  Fig.  7.  another 
bulb  of  the  garden  Hyacinth  in  which  four  young  lateral  leaf 
bulbs  d.  are  seen  seated  on  the  caudex,  to  show  the  manner 
in  which,  these  lateral  offsets  generally  occur. 
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tire  lay^r  were  carefully  separated  from  its  caudex, 
and  planted,  it  would  produce  yoong  bulbs  upon 
its  basis. 

2.  The  Nestling  bulb  (BulbustddtUans)  is  com- 
posed of  entire  ccHicentric  layers,  which  termi- 
nate in  sheathing  leaves,  and  enclose  within  each, 
fix>m  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  several  young 
bulbs ;  so  that,  when  the  layers  are  partially  rup- 
tured, the  whole  seems  to  consist  of  small  bulbs, 
and  has  a  nestlike  appearance  *.  The  layers  are 
more  membranous  than  those  of  the  other  lami- 
nated bulbs  we  have  examined ;  and  consequently 
display,  more  evidently,  the  longitudinal  equi-dis- 
tant  bundles  of  spiral  and  entire  vessels.  The 
caudex  is  very  vascular ;  in  form  nearly  an  inverted 
truncated  cone,  and  protruding  a  great  number  of 
long  threadlike  roots. 

On  dissecting  the  young  bulbs,  enclosed  within 
the  old  one,  we  find  that  those  only  which  have 
already  shot  up  into  leaf,  contain  small  bulbs  or 
their  rudiments  within  the  layers ;  hence,  there  is 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  young  bulbs  are  in 
this  instance,  chiefly  the  result  of  the  functions  of 
the  plant.   In  the  bulb  of  Garlic,  Allium  sativum, 

♦  Vide  Plate  3.  fig.  10.  the  recent  bulb  of  Garlic,  Allium 
sativum^  whh  the  sheathing  layers  partially  removed  to  exhibit 
the  young  bulbs,  a.  The  young  bulbs ;  b,  c.  d.  e.  remains  of  the 
sheathing  layers  'jf.  the  caudex. — Fig.  1 1.  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  same  bulb.  a.  the  caudex  ;  b,  c.  d.  the  sheathing  layers, 
which  terminate  in  leaves. 
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the  odoroas,  acrid,  secreted  jiwe  which  character- 
ises it,  is  foand  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  fleshy 
internal  layers  of  the  yoang  bulbs  *  ;  and  conse- 
quently these  are  the  parts  en^iloyed  both  medi- 
cinally and  as  a  condiment ;  whilst,  in  the  mem- 
branous layers  of  the  <M  bulb,  it  is  scarcely  per* 
eeptible  either  to  smell  or  to  taste- 
Such  are  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  those 
appendages  of  roots,  which  are  denominated 
bulbs.  They  have  been  {Hroperly  regarded  by  Dr. 
Darwin  *f-  and  others  as  snbterraneous  buds;  and 
as  having  a  close  affinity  with  the  buds  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  perennial  plants :  for,  like 
these,  they  continue  rather  than  reproduce  the 
individual,  and  are  liable  to  all  the  hereditary  im- 
perfections and  diseases  of  the  parent.  In  some 
other  particulai's  also  this  resemblance  holds  good; 
for,  as  in  all  plants  which  are  furnished  with  buds, 
those  produced  in  the  first  years  of  the  plant  are 
leaf  buds  only,  and  a  succession  of  these  occur  be- 
fore flower  buds  are  formed,  so  no  flower  bulb  is 
ever  produced  from  seed ;  the  first  formed  being 
always  a  leaf  bulb,  which,  in  many  instances  (as 
the  Tulip  for  example),  produces  another  leaf  bulb, 
and  so  on  for  several  successive  generations,  until 
at  length  a  flower  bulb  is  formed ;  after  which,  one 

*.  In  common  language  these  youDg  bulbs  are  termed  cloves, 
f  Phytologia  passim. 
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flower  bulb  at  least  is  produced  every  season. 
Many  circumstances  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  bulbs  might  be  treated  of  in  this  place ; 
but^  as  I  shall  have  again  to  recur  to  them  in  no- 
ticing those  bulbs  which  are  formed  on  the  stem^ 
and  among  the  flowers  of  many  plants,  I  shall 
defer  at  present  the  further  consideration  of  this 
part  of  our  subject. 

And  being  now  acquainted  with  the  forms 
which  characterize  roots  and  their  appendages,  we 
shall,  in  our  next  Lecture,  finish  the  consideration 
of  these  vegetable  organs. 
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LECTURE  V- 

THE     SUBJECT     OF    THE     FORMER     LECTURE    CONTI- 
NUED.— OF  SOILS    AND   MANURES. OF  THE    MEDI* 

CINAL  AND    DIETBTICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    ROOTS. 

The  usual  situation  of  roots  is  io  the  ground; 
but  many  plants,  although  their  seeds  be  sown 
in  the  earth,  yet,  wiU  not  vegetate  in  it,  their 
proper  soil  being  the  bark  of  other  living  plants. 
Such  are  named  parasitical,  owing  to  their  nou- 
rishment being  obtained  from  those  plants  on 
which  they  fix,  and  which  they  rob  of  a  part  of 
their  juices,  often  injuring  them  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree.  The  Misletoe  (Viscum  album)  ; 
the  Broom  Rape,  Orobanche;  the  majority  of 
Lichens  ;  the  Mosses ;  some  of  the  Ferns ;  many 
of  the  Orchis  tribe ;  those  minute  fungi,  which 
produce  the  diseases  of  com  and  of  some  grasses, 
known  by  the  names  of  rust,  blight,  and  mildew ; 
the  Sclerotium  crocorum^  a  sort  of  tuber  which 
attacks  the  bulb  of  the  Safiron ; .  and  the  Dry  Rot, 
to  the  destructive  powers  of  which  the  noblest 
specimens  of  architecture  occasionally  fall  sacri- 
fices ;  are  parasitic  plants.  Some  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  plants,  however,  originally  grow  in  the 
earth,   and  do  not  lose  tKeir   attachment  to  it 
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until  they  find  another  plant  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
into  which  they  can  dip  their  caulinar  roots,  or 
rootlike  absorbents,  which,  are  protruded  from  the 
stem,  in  order  to  share  its  nutriment,  and  on 
which  they  are  afterwards  supported ;  as,  for  ex*- 
ainple,  the  Cuscuta,  or  Dodder  '^,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  parasite  of  bur  indigenous 
Heaths  ,and  Hops. 

Some  plants,  after  they  have  arrived  at  a  cer'^ 
tain  age,  do  not  even  reqiiire  that  their  rooits 
should  be  fixed  to  any  i^t ;  but  maintain  life  on 
what  they  can  pixKmre  by  absorption  fnom  the  at* 
mosphere.  Such  are  the  Cacti,  a  carious  tropieal 
tribe  of  succulent  plants ;  on  which  account  one 
<tf  the  species,  the  Indian  Fig,  Cactus  opunitia, 
was  recommended  to  the  notioe  of  seafaring 
people,  by  the  late  Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  vegetable  food  on  long 
voyages ;  and  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy.  But  the 
most  carious  instance  of  this  kind  is  (^  a3rid 
fl6wer,  Epidendrutn  flag  a&is^,  an  East  Indian 
parasitical  plant,  which  continues  to  grow,  blos- 
soms, and  even  perfects  its  seed,  when  it  is  torn 

'^^  The  Dodder  gerninntes  ia  ike  eartby  and  riaing  abpsrei^^ 
shoots  out  filiform  stemo^  which  twine  around  the  neighhouring 
plants.  Its  original  root  now  decays,  and  a  kind  of  warty  roots 
are  formed  in  the  stem  at  every  point  where  it  touches  the  sup- 
porting plant  by  whioh  it  js  nourished. 

f  Aerides  mat^itinwn  of  ^llldanow. 
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from,  the  tree  on  which  it  originally  grew^  and  is 
suspended  in  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  *•  Many 
aquatic  plants,  also,  have  roots  which  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fix  them  for  a  short  time  to 
the  spot  where  they  have  germinated,  from  which 
they  afterwards  separate  and  float  i^K>n  the  snrftce 
of  the  water;  thus  the  common  Duck  Weed, 
LfCmna  minor,  which  rises  to  the  surface  almost  as 
soon  as  it  has  germinated,  has  filiform  roots  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  length,  which  hang  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  water,  and  having  no  attachoMnt 
to  any  body,  allow  the  plant  to  float  freely  in  every 
direction. 

*  Mr.  Macnaby  fiaperintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Edinburgh,  has  published  an  account  of  a  suspended  plant  of 
Ficus  Australis  (Ferrugineous  Fig),  which  had  grown  for 
eight  months,  up  to  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper,  February 
7th,  1820,  without  earth,  in  the  stove  of  that  garden.  The  plant, 
which  was  originally  growing  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  on 
being  removed  into  the  stove,  and  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
threw  out  several  roots  from  the  stem ;  after  which  the  «arth 
was  gradually  removed  from  the  original  roots,  and  the  plant 
left  suspended  in  the  air,  affixed  to  the  frame  of  the  stove. 
WtLteF  was,  however,  sprinkled  over.the  whole  plant  every  day. 
<<  What,**  adds  Mr.  Macnab,  **  may  appear  rather  remarkable 
is,  that  though  this  Ficus  is  a  plant  by  no  means  free  in  pro- 
ducing fruit  in  the  usual  way  of  cultivating  it,  this  specimen, 
quite  suspended,  without  a  particle  of  earth,  was  loaded  with  Figs 
during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  part  of  No- 
vember.'*   EUniurgh  PhUoiophical  Journal^  vol.  iii.  p.  77* 
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All  subterranean  roots  assume  a  particular  di- 
rection ;  which  is  constant  in  every  individual  of 
the  same  species  of  plant.  They  are  said  to  be 
perpendicular  (perpendicularisj  when  the  caudex, 
or  main  body  of  the  root,  extends  perpendicularly 
into  the  ground,  as  exemplified  to  the  majority  of 
fusiform  roots  (^p.  130),  and  in  the  main  or  top 
root  of  most  trees :  and  horizontal  (horizontalisj 
when  the  extension  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  so  that  the  root  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  stem  or  herbaceous  part  of  the 
plant ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Winter  Green,  Pyrola 
umbellatay  Sweet  Flag,  Acorus  calamus^  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  articulated  roots.  Many  of 
the  horizontal  roots,  whilst  they  run  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  push  up  stems  at  intervals 
30  as  to  multiply  the  plant ;  tlience  the  appellation 
creeping  roots  (R.  repens) :  as  in.  common  Spear 
Mint,  Mentha  viridis;  Couch  Grass,  Triticum 
X.  repens;  Bulbife- 

rous  Coral  Wort, 
Dentaria  bulbife- 
rfl(fig..r),  and  ma- 
ny other  plants. 
And  this  proper- 
ty renders  some 
weieds  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the 
farmer :   for,  if  any  portion  of  a  creeping  root  be 
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left  in  the  soil,  it  will  throw  up  a  new  stem,  which 
in  its  turn  produces  an  extension  of  the  root.  But 
if  it  be  injurious  in  some  instances,  it  also  serves 
very  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Thus  the  sand  Reed-Grass,  Carex  arenariay  by 
means  of  its  creeping  roots,  binds  together  the 
dry  sand  of  the  flats  on  the  sea-shore  where  it 
grows ;  and  assists  not  only  in  foianing  a  fertile 
soil  where  sterility  would  otherwise  reign;  but 
by  preventing  the  sand  from  drifting,  preserves 
from  destruction  the  neighbouring  fields,  which 
already  repay  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  creeping 
with  the  progressive  root  (R.  progrediens) ,  which, 
in  extending  itself,  likewise  shoots  up  stems  and 
herbage  at  intervals;  since  it  differs  in  this 'cir- 
cumstance, that  as  it  advances  anteriorly  it  decays 
posteriorly;  thus  causing  an  obvious  progression 
of  the  plant ;  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  in  a 
considerable  degree  its  multiplication.  Its  direc- 
tion also  is  not  necessarily  horizontal,  like  that  of 
the  creeping  root,  but  may  be  perpendicular ;  the 
cause  of  the  progression  in  that  case  being  the 
production  of  a  new  root  laterally :  and,  in  this 
respect,  these  roots,  although  the  caudexes  are  not 
tubers,  yet  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  attached 
tuberiferous   roots.      Thus  the  root  of   officinal 
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Monkshood^  Aconitum  neomontanum  (fig.  5^)9  af- 
fords an  excellent 
example  of  the  pro- 
gressive conical 
root;  a.  the  old 
root  supporting  b. 
the  lower  portion 
of  the  stein ;  c.  the 
new  root  attached 
by  the  lateral  offset 
d.  to  the  basis  of 
the  stem  b. :  so  that 
the  newstem,which 
should  have  arisen 
from  the  bad  e. 
would  have  been 
about  one  inch  from 
the  old  plants  had  it  been  left  in  the  ground.  The 
moniliform  roots  (p.  142),  also,  are  progressive ;  as 
those  of  Pseony,  Pseonia  officinalis^  and  night  smell- 
ing Geranium,  Pelargonium  triste ;  but  in  these 
the  progression  is  made  by  suckers  thrown  up 
from  the  nodules ;  such  roots  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling the  tubers  on  the  pendulous  tuberiferous 
roots.  The  difference,  however,  between  the 
progressive  roots  and  the  tuberiferous,  is  very  ob- 
vious; the  caudexes  and  nodules  in  the  former 
being  real  roots,  furnished  with  lateral  rootlets 
issuing  from  their  surface;  whilst  the  tubers,  in 
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the  latter,  are  appendages  only  to  the  real  roots^ 
which  are  fibrous  and  issue  from  the  basis  of  the 
stem,  or  the  herbaceous  pait  of  the  plant,  and 
not  from  the  surface  of  the  tubers« 

Besides  these  roots  which  take  the  perpendi- 
cular, or  the  horizontal  direction^  there  are  some 
that  assume  an  intermediate  one^  in  which  case 
the  root  is  said  to  be  oblige  (R.  ohliqim) ;  but,  as 
in  general,  there  is  always  an  approximation  either 
to  the  perpendicular  or  the  horizontal^  the  truly 
oblique  root  is  .very  uncommon.  In  observing  the 
position  of  roots  in  the  ground,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  it  is  the  main  root  or  caudex  only  which 
determines  this  point ;  and  that,  whatever  its  di- 
rection may  be,  that  of  the  rootlets  is  always  dif- 
ferent: thus,  in  perpendicular  roots,  the  rootlets 
spread  either  horizontally  or  obliquely ;  whilst  in 
the  horizontal  and  the  oblique  they  descend  per- 
pendicularly ;  or,  in  evei*y  instance,  they  form  an 
an^e  more  or  less  acute  with  the  surface  of  the 
caudex.  The  main  root  should  be  entire^  also,  be- 
fore its  direction  or  character  can  be  accurately 
ascertained ;  for,  if  the  apex  be  destroyed  by  any 
means^  the  caudex  no  longer  elongatiss ;  but  send^ 
off  lateral  shoots,  which  necessarily  take  an  op- 
poske  direction  from  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
root. 

The  situation  of  the  root,  in  regard  to  the 
stem  or  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant,  is  ge- 
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nerally  at  the  base ;  but  roots  originate  from  that 
part  also  of  the  stem  which  is  above  ground.  Thus 
the  Strawbeny  throws  out  lateral  shoots,  which 
are  termed  wires,  from  which  roots  descend  at  in- 
tervals into  the  ground ;  and  from  the  stems  of 
the  Ivy,  the  Jasmine,  the  Ash-leaved  Trumpet- 
flower,  Bignonia  radicans^  and  other  plants  which 
fix^  themselves  to  walls  and  rocks,  roots  are  pro- 
trudedy    serving  equally  to  imbibe  nourishment 
and  to  give  support  to  those  climbing  plants. 
Whenever  a  stem  is  surrounded  with  earth,  roots 
are  protruded  from  it.    Du  Hamel  filled  a  cask 
with  earth,  and  boring  holes  through  the  bottom 
of  it,  supported  it  on  stakes  three  feet  fi-om  the 
ground.    He  then  pushed  slips  of  plants  through 
the  earth  in  the  barrel,  and  planted  their  ends, 
which  passed  out  at  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  in  the  ground  below  it.     These  ends  took 
root ;  the  parts  between  the  ground'  and  the  cask 
put  forth  branches  and  leaves ;  those  surrounded  by 
the  earth  in  the  cask  protruded  roots ;  and  those, 
agdn>  above  it  became  clothed  with  foliage.    It 
is,  also,  well  known  that,  if  a  twig  of  a  Willow  be 
bent  and  each  end  of  it  stuck  into  the  ground, 
roots  will  be  protruded  from    both  extremities,, 
whilst  the  middle  or  arched  portion  will  be  covered 
with  leaves  and  branches ;   and  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  all  ligneous  plants  throw  out  roots. 
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if  they  be  bent  down  and  laid  under  the  earth.  In- 
deed it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  them  un* 
der  the  ground  to  produce  this  effect ;  for  a  ligne- 
ous plant  growing  in  a  sterile  soil,  provided  the 
situation  be  shady  and  the  air  damp,  will  throw 
out  roots  from  its  branches,  resembling  those 
protruded  by  Ivy.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  por- 
tion of  the  branch  of  a  Bay,  Laurus  Indica,  in  the 
whole  length  on  one  side  of  which  the  bark  is  rup- 
tured, owing  to  the  protrusion  of  numerous  short 
rootlets.  The  plant  from  which  this  branch  was 
cut,  was  growing  (in  1814)  in  a  kind  of  cave, 
formed  by  the  intertwining  roots  of  a  noble  Beech, 
on  the  summit  of  a  chalky  bank,  in  Lord  Derby's 
grounds,  near  Epsom.  The  chalk  had  mouldered 
away  froih  under  the  roots  of  the  Beech,  which, 
projecting  forward  as  a  roof,  shaded  the  Bay  that, 
perhaps,  had  been  originally  planted  close  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank :  but  all  the  soil  had  been  long 
since  washed  away  from  its  root,  which  adhering 
to  the  bare  chalk,  served  no  longer  as  an  ab- 
sorbing organ,  but  merely  to  sustain  the  plant  in 
its  upright .  position ;  and  as  there  were  very  few 
leaves  on  the  branches,  the  rootlets,  which  were 
protruded  from  them,  evidently  maintained  the 
life  of  the  plant,  by  absorbing  the  water  held  in . 
solution  in  the  air  of  the  shady  spot  where  it  grew. 
On  the  knowledge  of  facts  such  as  these,  plants 
are  propagated  by  what  are  called  layers,  an  opera- 
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tion,  which  consists  in  bending  down  a  branch5  or 
the  ^tem  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  knee  or  bent 
portion  of  it  can  be  preserved,  by  means  of  pegs, 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  part  so  treated 
is  nourished  by  the  parent  plant,  until  roots  are 
sent  off  from  the  part  under  the  ground,  when  it 
is  cut  away,  and  thus  becomes  an  independent 
plant.  Some  plants  naturally  propagate,  or  rather 
extend  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus, 
from  the  branches  of  the  Banyan  or  Indian  Pig- 
tree  (Ficus  indica),  fibres  are  thrown  out,  whieh 
hang  suspended  like  icicles,  and  grow  thicker 
as  they  reach  the  surface  pf  the  ground,  into 
which  they  strike  root  and  become  trunks,  the 
branches  of  which  root  again  in  the  same  manner : 
and  this  progression  of  increase  is  continued  until 
the  ground  is  covered  to  a  prodigious  extent  with 
an  umbrageous  labyrinth  or  grove,  formed  from 
one  original  trunk,  impenetrable  to  the  sunbeams  *. 
One  of  these  trees,  called  Cubber  Burr,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Nerbedda,  exceeded 
2000  feet  in  the  circumference  of  its  shades  and 
in  1787,  had  350  trunks.  Religious  festivals  were 
held  under  its  luxuriant  canopy,  which  was  ca- 
pable of  affording  shelter  from  the  solar  heat  to 

*  Pagodas  are  generally  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
trees ;  and  under  their  friendly  shade  the  Brahmins  and  de- 
votees perform  their  religious  rites. 
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7000  persons.  Milton  has  immortalized  the 
Banyan^  by  describing  it  as  the  tree  under  which 
our  first  parents  retired  to  hide  themselves  after 
their  fell : 

They  choee 
The  Fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  foir  fruit  renown'd. 
But  such  a8|  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
.  In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar's  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between :  &c. 

Paradise  Lost. 

The  structure  of  roots  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  trunk  and  branches;  we  may^ 
therefore,  reserve  the  minute  examination  of  that 
part  of  our  subject  until  we  come  to  treat  of  these 
organs ;  and,  at  present,  notice  only  their  general 
structure  *.  AH  roots  are  either  ligneous  or  fleshy. 
The  ligneous  belong  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are 
composed  of  an  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  a  cutis 
or  bark,  a  vascular  system,  woody  matter,  and 
pith.    The  fleshy,    which  belong  to  herbaceous 

*  The  analogy,  indeed,  is. so  close,  that  a  tree  may  be  in- 
verted so  as  to  change  the  roots  into  branches,  bearing  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the  branches  into  roots  producing  radicles. 
This  fact  has  been  frequently  proved,  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment (first  tried  by  Du  Hamel)  of  planting  a  tree  with  the 
branches  in  the  ground,  and  leaving  the  roots  in  the  air ;  after 
a  season  the  buried  branches  produce  radicles,  and  the  roots 
raised  in  the  air  give  out  buds,  stems,  and  leaves, 
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plants,  consist  chiefly  of  cellular  and  vascular 
textures,  interspersed .  with  slender  bundles  of 
woody  fibre.  In  both  the  epidermis  or  exterior 
covering  is  the  same,  and  seemingly  destitute  of 
vessels :  it  is  present  in  every  stage  of  the  growth 
of  the  root  from  its  origin,  on  the  radicle  of  the 
embryon,  to  the  tangled  rugged  arms  which  rivet 
down  the  venerable  monarch  of  the  wood,  the 
pride  of  centuries :  it  serves  the  office  of  a  filter, 
and  allows  nothing  to  pass  through  its  pores  that 
cannot  enter  the  minute  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  bark 
beneath  it.  The  epidermis  of  roots  is  thus  adapted 
for  its  situation  in  the  moist  soil;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects it  does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  spread 
over  the  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  plant.  Th^Jihrils,  which  are  attached 
to  all  roots,  whatever  may  be  their  figure,  are,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  mere  bundles  of  vessels 
enclosed  in  a  cuticular  membrane ;  and,  as  they 
take  up  from  the  earth  the  food  of  the  plant,  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  real  roots ;'  whilst  the  caudex  may 
be  regarded  as  a  magazine,  in  which  the  food  that 
has  been  elaborated  into  the  proper  juice  is  de- 
posited for  the  particular  uses  of  the  vegetable 
economy ;  and  it  is  this  deposition  which  affords 
the  colour  and  odour  which  distinguish  different 
roots. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
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root,  Mr.  Kqight  has  advanced  sufficient  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  organ  is  not  an  elongation 
of  the  radicle ;  but  is  formed  upon  it  after  the 
germination  of  the  seed  by  successive  increments 
of  new  matter  deposited  at  its  apex ;  for,  whilst 
the  root  never  elongates  by  the  extension  of  al- 
ready organized  parts,  the  radicle  does  elongate 
throughout  all  its  parts  in  the  germinating  seed. 
The  root,  at  first,  consists  of  cellular  matter  only, 
contained  in  an  epidermis,  within  which  the  cor- 
tical veissels  are  afterwards  generated ;  the  circle 
of  vessels,  says  Mr.  Knight,  '^  enclosing  within  it 
a  small  portion -of  the  cellular  substance,  which 
forms  the  pith,  or  medulla  of  the  root ;  and  these 
vessels  gradually  generate  albuiTium,  which,  in  a 
transvei*se  section  of  the  root,  appears  aiTanged  in 
wedges  round  the  medulla.'*    The  same  able  phy- 
tologist  further  ipaintains  that  root  shoots  differ 
from  stem  shoots  in  not  being  emitted  from  the 
alburnum ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  alburnum 
is  not  essential  Is  evident  from  the  foct,  that  leaf- 
stalks, which  contain  no  alburnum,  nevertheless 
emit  roots ;  and  these  derive  their  existence,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  from  the  proper  juice  conveyed  in 
the  returning  vessels  *. 

All  roots   liave  originally  more  or  less  of  a 
tapering  form ;  which  is  partly  the  consequence 

*  Phil.  Transactions,  1809. 
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of  their  mode  of  growth ;  for^  as  has  been  just 
stated,  a  root,  in  extending,  is  not  lengthened 
through  all  its  parts,  but  by  additions  made  to  the 
extremity,  and  as  these,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  are  made  more  rapidly  than  the  albumous 
depositions,  which  add  to  its  diametrical  dimen- 
sions, its  shape  must  necessarily  be  tapering. 
That  the  lon^tudinal  extension  of  the  root  is  ef- 
fected by  the  deposition  of  new  matter  at  its  ex- 
tremity, was  fii-st  ascertained  by  Du  Hamel  *,  who 
having  passed  small  pieces  of  silver  thread  trans- 
versely through  a  vegetating  root,  at  distances 
which  were  accurately  measured,  found  that  the 
upper  threads,  thpse  nearest  to  the  stem,  or  herb- 
age, retained  their  original  and  relative  situation, 
whilst  that  one  only  which  was  very  near  to  the 
end  of  the  root  was  carried  down ;  and  this  is  the 
case  both  in  succulent  and  ligneous  roots.  The 
lateral  extension,  on  the  contrary,  in  succulent 
roots,  appears  to  depend  on  the  deposition  of  ad- 
ditional particles,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
substance ;  and  in  perennial  and  ligneous  roots, 
by  the  formation  of  an  annual  new  alburnum,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  I  shall  explain  to  you  in  its 
proper  place,  occurs  in  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  When  the  extremity  of  a  root 
is  destroyed,  or  when  the  root  has  attained  the 

*  Phys*  des  Arbres,  liv.  i.  c.  v. 
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natural  limit    of  its^  longitudinal  extension,    it 
throws  out  lateral  branches ;  and  these  extend  with 
most  vigour  in  that  direction  in  which  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  nourishment  is  to  be  found ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  very  unaccountably 
attributed  by  some  to  a  sentient,  or  an  instinctive 
principle  in  plants,  v  The  fact  is,  that  the  influence 
of  a  quantity  of  manure,   or  of  richer  earth,  is 
not  confined  to  the  immediate  spot  where  it  is  de- 
posited ;  but  extends  to  a  certain  distance  in  every 
direction,  diluted,  as  it  were,  by  the  poorer  soil, 
until  its  power  is  altogether  dissipated :  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  any  branch  of  a  root  impinges  upon 
the  limits  of  this  circle,  it  obtains  a  supply  of  nu- 
triment capable  of  exciting  its  vital  energy  in  an 
increased  degree :  and  as  this  augments  in  a  direct 
ratio,  as  it  extends,    this  branch  in  length  and 
vigour  necessarily  far  exceeds  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  main  root,  which  have  had  a  more 
scanty  supply  of  nourishment.    Thus,  also,  if  a 
seed  of  a  tree,  conveyed  by  the  wind,  or  other- 
wise, as  may  accidentally  happen,  be  planted  on  the 
top  of  a  wall,  its  roots  will  gradually  extend  until 
they  reach  the  ground ;  whilst  the  upright  growth 
of  the  tree  will  be  very  scanty  previous  to  the  root 
establishing  itself  in  the  soil.    Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
referring  to  a  fact  of  this  kind,  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh,  regard- 
ing an  Ash,  which  grew  on  a  wall  in  the  Canon- 
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gate  in  that  city,  and  which  I  have  seen^  explains 
it  in  the  following  manner: — "  Here  the  vital 
powers  of  the  tree  not  being  adequate,  from  scanty 
nourishment,  to  the  usual  annual  degree  of 
increase  in  the  branches,  were  accumulated  in  the 
root,  which,  therefor^  was  excited  to  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion,  in  its  own  natural  direction 
downwards."  I  would,  however,  Kiy  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  earth  soaking  into 
and  ascending  the  wall,  a  fact  which,  from  every 
day's  experience,  we  know  takes  place,  that  the 
root  extended  in  the  direction  of  its  natural  stimu- 
lus, the  moisture ;  the  real  exciting  cause  of  its 
increased  exertion :  and  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion  is  placed  almost  beyond  controversy,  by 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  I  am  about  to 
relate.  Some  Beans  were  placed  in  pots  filled  with 
earth,  but  were  half  covered  only  with  the  mould. 
Ttte  pots  were  then  inverted  on  a  gt-ating  of  wood, 
so  ai;  to  support  the  earth  and  the  Beans,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  earth  was  above  and  the  air 
beneath  each  radicle  as  it  was  emitted.  Water 
was  next  introduced  through  the  bottom  of  the 
inverted  pots :  the  radicles  extended  horizontally 
along  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  in  contact  with 
it ;  and  in  a  few  days  emitted  many  fibrous  roots 
upwards  into  it,  which  passed  through  one  half  of 
the  mould.  We  may,  therefore,  venture  to  assert, 
::hat  although  the  natural  direction  of  the  radicle 
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is^  ID  every  instance^  downwards^  depending  oh 
causes  which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  *;  and 
although  jroots^  during  their  growth^  assume  va- 
rious directions^  which  invariably  occur  in  the 
same  kinds  of  roots,  yet,  that  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  mode  of  growth,  produce  devia- 
tions, and  affect  the  uniformity  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected.  But  many  roots  not  only 
vary  from  their  natural  direction,  but  even  change 
their  characteristic  figure,  owing  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  soil :  thus,  insu- 
lated trees,  that  are  much  agitated  by  the  wind, 
have  strong  lateral  roots,  forming  a  kind  of  net- 
work that  adheres  firmly  to  the  earth;  whilst 
the  same  description  of  trees,  growing  in  a  forest, 
has  long  slender  tapering  roots.  This  diversity 
may  be  thus  explained :  when  a  tree  stands  alone, 
the  soil  near  the  surface  is  partially  loosened  by 
the  agitation  of  the  tree  by  the  wind,  and  conse- 
quently less  opposition  is  afforded  to  the  extension 
of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  root,  than  the  un- 
moved ground  offers  to  that  of  its  perpendicular 
caudex ;  whereas,  when  a  tree  grows  in  a  forest, 
the  mechanical  obstacles  offered  to  the  extension 
of  the  lateral  roots  by  the  neighbouring  roots,  ex- 

*  The  dlfierent  opinionii  that  have  been  hazarded  on  this 
subject  shall  be  noticed,  when  we  take  under  our  consideration 
the  germination  of  seeds. 
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ceed  those  which  the  ground  off($rs  to  the  per- 
pendicular. Some  Grasses^  also,  as  the  common 
Gat's  Tail,  Phleum  pratense^  floating  Fox  Tail, 
Aiopeoarus  geniculatusy  and  others,  which  in  a 
wet  situation  have  fibrous  roots,  became  nodose, 
when  planted  in  a  dry  sterile  soil :  the  cause  of 
which  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  the 
words  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Presuming  the  herb  to 
be  starved,  he  adds,  ^'  by  a  failure  of  the  nutri- 
mental  fluids  hitherto  conveyed  by  the  water  of 
the  soil,  its  growth  would  be  checked  ;  and  when 
cheeked,  the  same  growth  could  not,  as  we  know 
by  observation  on  vegetation  in  general,  be  in- 
stantaneously renewed.  A  sudden  fresh  supply  of 
food  would,  therefore,  cause  an  accumulation  of 
vital  energy  in  the  root,  which  would  consequently 
assume  a  degree  of  vigour  and  a  luxuriant  mode 
of  growth  not  natural  to  it,  aud  become  bulbous. 
Thus,  it  acquires  a  resource  against  such  checks  in 
iiiture,  and  the  herb  is  preserved  alive,  though  in 
a  very  far  less  luxuriant  state  than  when  regularly 
and  uniformly  supplied  with  its  requisite  nourish^ 
ment*." 

The  nature  of  the  Jihrils  haS  been  already 
mentioned.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  mouths 
of  the  plant :  for,  the  extremities  of  their  vessels 
being  open,  these  suck  up  such  fluid  nutriment 

*  ItUrod,  toph^sioL  and  systeniatical  Botany ^  p.  115. 
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from  the  soil  as  can  pass  through  die  pores  of  the 
epidermis^  and  conduct  it  to  the  caudex,  or  main 
root,  through  the  vessels  of  which  it  ascends  to 
the  leaves:  there  it  is  as  it  were  digested;  and, 
being  changed  in  its  properties,  is  again  conveyed 
by  another  set  of  vessels  to  the  caudex,  in  which 
it  is  deposited  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
plant.    As  a  pi'oof  that  the  fibrils  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  root  which  take  up  the  nutriment  of 
the  plant  from  the  soil,   Mirbel  remarks,   that 
"  herbs  perish  at  the  foot  of  young  trees,  because 
the  fibrils  issuing  from  the  collet  (the  point  of 
connexion  of  the  stem  and  the  root)  exhaust  the 
grotindj  but  old  trees  extending  their  vigorous 
roots  to  a  distance,  allow  the  plants,  which  are 
close  4;o  them,  to  subsist  and  destroy  those  which 
are  more  distant."    It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  the  fibrils  are  strictly  annual  productions, 
an  opinion  which  was  maintained  by  Du  Hamel*, 
Mirbel/f-,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ;]:,  and  adopted  by 
Wildenow  § ;  but  which  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Knight, 
who,  although  he  admits  that  in  roots  of  trees, 
or  ligneous  plants,  crowded  together  in  a  garden- 
pot,  the  fibrils  are  often  found  lifeless  in  the  sue-- 
ceeding  spring ;  yet,  remarks  that  he  has  "  not 

*  PhifS.  des  Arhres^ 

f  Traiii  d* Anatomic. 

^  Inirod.  to  phynol.,and  system.  Botany. 

§  Principles  jof  Boiany^  Eng.  trans.  $  260. 
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observed  the  same  mortality  to  occur,  in  any 
degree,  in  the  roots  of  trees  when  growing,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion */*  My  own  experience  does  not  authorize 
me  to  decide  with  confidence  on  this  question; 
but  it  rather  induces  me  to  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  annual  productions. 

In  duration,  roots  are  either  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial.  Annual  roots  belong  to  those  plants 
which  are  produced  from  the  seed,  grow  to  their  full 
extent,  and  die  in  one  year  or  season  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample. Barley,  Hordeum  secale;  the  White  Poppy, 
Papaver  somniferum ;  the  common  Pea,  Pisum 
sativum ;  the  garden  Bean,  Vicia. fabA,  &c. :  bien- 
nial to  those  that  live  through  the  winter  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  after  flower- 
ing and  yielding  seed,  die  in  the  following  year, 
as  the  Carrot,  Daucus  carota ;  the  genus  Teasel, 
Dipsacus ;  the  Canterbuiy  Bell  Flower,  Campa- 
nula medium,  &c. :  and  perennial  to  those  that 
blossom  and  produce  seeds  through  many  suc- 
cessive seasons,  as  the  majority  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  all  shrubs  and  trees.  But  the  life  of 
annual  and  biennial  roots  may  occasionally  be 
protracted  much  beyond  its  natural  period,  when 
any  circumstance  occurs  that  can  prevent  the 
plant  from  flowering,  or,  even  when  it  does  flower, 

*  Phil.  Trans.  Part  1.  1809. 
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from  perfecting  its  seed.  Thus  I  have  preserved 
the  life  of  a  Sweet  Pea  until  after  Christmas^  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  Weather^ 
by  nipping  off  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  were 
fully  blown ;  and  plants  of  tropical  climates,  which 
are  naturally  biennial,  sometimes  live  for  many 
years  in  our  hothouses ;  but  they  all  invariably 
die  after  they  have  produced  fruit.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  vitality  of  the  plants  of  this  de- 
scription seems  to  be  sufficient  for  continuing  their 
life  only  till  after  the  formation  of  the  seed,  the 
natural  means  of  perpetuating ^the  species ;  in  per* 
fecting  which,  the  irritabiUty  and  life  of  the  in* 
dividual  are  completely  exhausted;  and,  with  the 
plant,  the  root  perishes.  In  perennial  plants,  the 
fibrils  only  annually  perish  and  are  renewed ;  they 
decay  before  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn ;  and  are 
again  formed  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  At  least 
this  is  the  opinion  commonly  received.  The 
root,  however,  enjoys  more  vitality  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant,  and  can  reproduce  all  the 
other  parts,  w*hen  the  tree  is  cut  down  or  otherwise 
destroyed;  except  in  the  Pine  tribe  and  some 
other  dry  resinous  plants. 

Such  is  the  ROOT — an  organ  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  whether  we  consider  it  filimply  as  fixing 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  and  enabling  it  to  devdte 
itB  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  air ;  or,  in  a.  mme 
tmportant  point  of  view,  as  selectftitg  and  taking  up 
VOL.  i.  p 
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from  the  soil  the  materials  fitted  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  support  of  the  vegetable  body. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  as  plants 
are  not  endued  with  volition  and  extensive  loco- 
motion, nor  guided  by  instinct  nor  reason,  they 
are  subject  to  more  regular  and  unalterable 
laws  than  the  animal  creation,  at  least  than  that 
portion  of  it  which  possesses  those  functions  which 
have  just  been  enumerated :  their  food  is  always 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  they  enjoy  good 
health  and  arrive  at  perfection  in  their  growth,  in- 
dependent of  external  accidents  to  which  animals 
are  equally  liable,  when  they  are  situated  where 
the  soil  contains  those  principles  which  are  best 
adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  their  economy. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  suggests  the  ques- 
tions,— ^What  is  the  composition  of  soils?  What 
part  of  soils  is  taken  up  as  food  by  the  roots  of 
plants  ?  To  answer  them  has  long  employed  the 
attention  of  the  philosophical  observer,  and  many 
and  very  various  opinions  have  been  given  to  the 
public;  but  it  is  only  since  modern  chymistry 
made  those  discoveries  which  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  experi- 
mental Science,  that  any  thing  rational  and  satis- 
factory has  been  advanced.  I  will  endeavour  to 
lay  before  you  as  clear  a  view  as  I  am  able  of  the 
most  probable  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  these  opinions  ;  and,  in  raising  one  corner  of 
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the  veil,  remove  much  of  the  mystery  with  which^ 
to  ordinary  observers,  the  subject  appears  to  be 
enveloped.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  is  as 
useful  to  the  physician  as  to  the  botanist  and  agri- 
culturist; for,  many  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
diseases,  particularly  of  epidemics,  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  local 
circumstances  connected  with  the  situations  where 
they  originate. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  im-* 
pressed  on  your  minds,  that  plants  are  living 
beings,  possessed  of  powers  which  enable  them 
to  convert  into  their  own  material  substance^ 
mattei*s  of  a  nature  apparently  very  different  from 
it.  Without  keeping  this  in  view,  we  should  be 
forced  to  look  for  all  the  different  productions  of 
plants  ready  formed  in  the  soil  where  they  grow, 
and  to  suppose  that  these  are  simply  taken  up  by 
their  roots,  and  deposited  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  plant :  an  idea  too  incongruous  to  be  admitted* 
On  the  contrary,  they  do  not  even  take  up  those 
principles  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  soil 
where  they  grow;  but  select  peculiar  parts  of 
them,  although  these  are  not  found,  in  general, 
forming  in  their  uncombined  state  any  part  of  the 
vegetable  frame.  Linnceus  himself,  however,  I 
believe,  and  many  others,  have  imagined,  that 
every  soil  held  in  it  something  which  is  peculiarly 
the  proper  food  of  every  kind  of  plant  that  can  be 
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cultivated  on  it ;  and  thus  that  poisonous  plants 
extract  something^,  on  which  their  hurtful  proper- 
ties depend,  which  is  not  taken  up  by  wholesome 
plants ;  or,  that  the  secretions  of  plants  do  not 
vary  in  their  qualities  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  secrete  them  ; 
but  owing  to  their  components  being  already  pre- 
sent in  the  soil.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  discoveries 
of  modem  chyntistry,  which  have  enabled  us  to 
analyse  both  the  soil  and  the  vegetables  that  grow 
upon  it.  By  its  assistance  the  mode  of  investigat- 
ing the  subject  has  been  simplified,  and  more  sa* 
tisfactory  results  obtained. 

The  ^  ultimate  components  of  all  the  various 
jsubstances  produced  by  vegetables  have  been  found 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  quantity  and  the 
mode  of  their  combination ;  and  the  parts  of 
a  soil  which  supply  these  have  been  found  to  be 
much  fewer  than  was  previously  supposed.  As  we 
formerly  asserted,  when  noticing  the  nature  of 
top,  if  this  juice  could  be  obtained  near  enough 
to  the  extremities  of  roots,  or  in  the  fibrils  by 
which  the  soluble  part  of  the  soil  is  absorbed, 
then  we  should  be  able,  by  a  careful  analysis,  to 
ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  substances  ab^ 
sorbed ;  and,  by  looking  for  these  in  soils,  know 
bow  to  supply  their  deficiency,  or  to  diminish  their 
dttperabundance.    But  as  an  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  components  of  sap  cannot  be  obtained^ 
owing  to  that  fluid,  as  it  advances,  even  in  the 
vessels  of  the  root,  dissolving  some  already  di- 
gested vegetable  matter^  which  had  been  depo- 
sited there  in  the  preceding  autumn^  we  are 
obliged  to  form  conclusions  certiunly  not  free  from 
error ;  and  to  content  ourselves  with  an  approxi- 
mation only  to  the  truth.  From  the  knowledge^ 
however,  which  we  do  possess  I  will  endeavour 
first  to  point  out  to  you  the  known  general  com- 
ponents of  natural  soils ;  secondly,  what  part  of 
these  is  taken  up  as  food  by  plants ;  and  thirdly, 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  soils  are 
improved  and  rendered  more  productive ;  or  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  nature  of  manures. 

Every  soil  fit  for  yielding  nutriment  to  vege- 
tables may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  earth,  water, 
air,  a  small  proportion  of  metallic  oxyds,  and  de- 
composing vegetable  or  animal  matters,  in  which 
are  included  salts,  gases,  and  vegetable  extracts. 

Earth,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  soils, 
is,  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of,  a  compound  of 
different  earths ;  the  most  general  of  which  are 
Calcareous  earthy  Argillaceous  earth,  Siliceous 
earth,  Magnesian  earth,  and  Ferruginous  earth. 

1.  Calcareous  earth  comprehends  lime,  usu- 
ally combined  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  state  of 
limestone,  chalk,  shells,  and  marl  which  is  a 
mixture  of  'carbonate  of  lime   with  clayey  and 
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sandy  matters ;  but  lime  is  sometimes^  also,  found 
in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
substance  called  gypsum  ;  and  more  rarely  with 
phosphoric  acid.  When  too  much  calcareous  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  a  soil^  it  is  unfertile,  owing  to 
its  absorbing  moisture,  and  consequently  remain* 
ing  too  dry.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the 
calcareous  matter  is  mixed  with  silica,  for  then  the 
moisture  absorbed  remains  in  a  free  state,  and  not 
so  united  with  the  chalky  matter  as  to  disappear  . 
and  be  uscfless  to  plants.  But  the  absorbing  pro- 
perties of  all  calcareous  soils  are  not  alike ;  and  a 
great  difference  depends  on  the  degree  of  com- 
minution of  the  calcareous  matter.  Thus,  100 
parts  of  calcareous  sand  retain,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Schiibler^s  experiments,  29  parts  "only  of 
water,  whilst  100  parts  of  the  same  matter  in 
the  state  of  fine  powder  retain  85  per  cent.  In 
the  first  case,  when  calcareous  earth  and  silica 
predominate  in  an  arable  field,  they  produce  a 
hot  and  dry  soil;  when  in  the  second,  a  moist  and 
cold  soil. 

2.  Argillaceous  earth  comprehends  clay, 
which  is  generally  mixed  with  siliceous  sand  and 
mineral  substances,  and  is  very  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. 

3.  Siliceous  earth  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  sand.  The  water  passes  so  readily 
through  it,  that  very  little  is  retained  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  vegetation ;  and  soils  which  contain  much 
of  this  earth  are,  therefore,  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable. In  the  form  of  sand  it  retains  25  per  cent, 
only  of  water ;  while  100  parts  of  it,  as  it  occurs 
with  clay  in  an  arable  field,  retain  280  per  cent, 
of  water. 

4.  Magnesian  earth  is  not  so  commonly 
found  as  the  earths  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
magnesia  it  contains  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  mixed  with  siliceous  particles.  It  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  nature  of  the  clayey  earths 
in  its  power  of  retaining  moisture ;  that  power 
enabling  it  to  retmn  4^  times  its  own  weight  of 
water.  This  renders  it,  when  it  predominates,  very 
prejudicial  to  vegetation ;  while  it  increases,  when 
added  in  moderate  proportion,  the  fertility  of  a 
dry  sandy  soil. 

5.  F£RRi)6iNous  EARTH  cousists  of  those  oxyds 
of  iron  known  by  the  names  of  ochres  and  pyi'ites 
mixed  with  siliceous  matter.  These  oxyds,  in  parti- 
cular the  pyrites,  when  in  any  considerable  quantity 
in  a  soil,  if  it  contains  little  calcareous  matter,  are 
extremely  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  pyrites  is  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  and  is  converted  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  destroys  plants  by  over-stimulating  them. 

Vegetable  earths  have  the  least  specific  gravity, 
and  sandy  soils  the  greatest,  whether  they  be  dry 
or  moist:    the  vegetable  earths  contain,  besides 
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v^tables  in  a  state  of  decay,  animal  matter  and 
a  large  proportion  of  salts,  which  are  chiefly  com- 
mon salt,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  potash, 
nitrates  of  lime,  and  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda. 

Such  are  the  earths  generally  contained  in 
soils :  when  any  one  of  them  abounds,  the  com- 
pound earth  is  named  after  this  component;  as 
for  instance,  a  calc£u*eous  ^oil,  an  argillaceous 
soil,  &c. 

The  principal  difference  which  characterizes 
these  various  kinds  of  earths,  is  their  power  of 
retaining  the  next  component  of  soils,  water. 
Water,  €ts  forming  a  part  of  soils,  is'  either  che- 
imoally  combined  with  the  earth,  or  merely  me* 
chanically  mixed  with  it,  and  retained  in  combi- 
nation by  cohesive  attraction.  In  the  former 
state  it  is  of  no  use  to  vegetables,  in  the  latter  it 
is  essentially  necessary  for  their  support.  If  the 
soil  be  not  sufficiently  retentive,  the  plant  is 
starved,  for  nothing  can  be  taken  up  from  the 
earth  which  is  insoluble ;  and,  as  we  shall  show 
afterwards,  water  itself  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  plants.  If  the  soil  be  too  stiff  and  re-* 
t^itive,  the  water  remains  npon  its  surface,  and 
does  not  percolate  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  roots :  and  if  the  vegetable  be  of  a 
succulent  kind,  the  faerbslceous  part  remaining 
constantly  surrounded  with  moisture  has  its  vege- 
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tative  powers  weakened,  and  rots.    This  is  par- 
ticularly the  ease  in  winter ;  for,  as  the  vital  energy 
of  the  plant  is  then  much  lowered  by  cold,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  vegetable  takes  place,  similar  to  what 
happens  in  a  leucophlegmatic  state  of  the  animal 
body,  from  which  the  plant  rarely  recovers.    The 
most  efficient  soil,  as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  is 
that  which  contains  a  due  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  sand,  and  pulverized  clay,  with  some  ve- 
getable or  animal  matters ;   and  in  which  the  ma- 
terials are  so  mingled  as  to  remain  loose  and  per- 
meable to  the  air.    This  soil  is  calculated  not  only 
to  retain  the  water  in  proper  quantity ;  but  also  to 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  one  great 
source  of  the  supply  that  vegetables  require :  for 
water,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  requisite 
for  rendering  the  other  matters  in  soils  sufficiently 
soluble  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.   All 
the  earths  are  more,  or  less  soluble  in  water :  thus 
lime  is  taken  up  t*eadily  in  its  pure  state ;  and  also 
if  the  water  contains  much  carbonic  acid  in  solu- 
tion, when  the  lime  is  in  the  form  of  chalk,  or  a 
carbonate,  in  the  proportion  of  about  ^-^  part  of 
its  wdght.     Clay  is  soluble  in  a  minute  proportion 
in  rain  water :  silica  even  may  be  retained  in  so- 
lution by  the  aid  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  and  in 
the  minute  state  of  division  in  which  it  is  preci- 
pitated from  an  alkaline  solution,  it  is  soluble  in 
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1000  .  parts  of  water :  2000  parts  of  pure  water 
hold  one  of  magnesia  in  solution. 

Air  is^  also,  a  necessary  component  of  soils. 
Atmospheric  air  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
know,  for  carrying  on    the  process  of  germina- 
tion;   the  more  pulverulent,  therefore,   the  soil 
is,  the  more  air  it  is  capable  of  containing,  and 
consequently  is  the  better  adapted  for  support- 
ing vegetation.     But  a  soil  which  is  too  sandy, 
the  water  not  being  retained,  although  it  appears 
to  be  loose,  yet  does  not  contain  so  much  air  en- 
veloped in  it  as  is  required ;  for  the  small  par- 
ticles of  which  it  is  composed  apply  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  lie  in  a  smaller  compass  than  the 
aggregated  masses  of  a  better  soil,  which  touch 
at  a  few  points  only,  and,  therefore,  leave  more 
and  larger  interstices  between  them.    When  the 
soil  is  too  retentive,  the  water  which  remains  on 
its  *  surface  evaporates  in   summer,   and  deposit- 
ing the  clayey  particles  which  it  held  suspended, 
a  kind  of   paste  is  left,    which   hardening,    by 
being  baked,  as  it  were,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
no  air  can  penetrate  to  the  parts  beneath  it ;  nor 
can  that  which  has  been  already  used  in  the  ve- 
getative process,  and  which  is  unfit  to  carry  it  fur- 
ther on,  escape :  and  we  know  that  as  atmosphe- 
rical air  is  vitiated  by  the  roots  of  grovring  plants, 
and  during  the  germination  of  seeds,  a  constant 
renewal  of  it  is  requisite  for  supporting  the  vigour 
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of  vegetables.  It  is  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the 
atmospherical  air  contained  in  the  soil^  which  is 
vitiated  by  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  plants*  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  you 
the  importance  of  this  agent  in  the  process  of 
germination ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  concludes,  from  an 
experiment  on  the  vegetation  of  a  Potatoe,  in  a 
given  portion  of  atmospherical  air,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  59'*,  "  that  in  cases  in  which  shoots  are 
thrown  out  from  roots,  oxygene  appears  to  be 
uniformly  absorbed,  as  in  the  germination  of 
seeds  *."  Now,  without  stopping,  at  present,  to 
inquire  whether  the  opinion  that  it  is  absorbed  in 
the  process  of  germination  be  correct,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  accurate  conclusions  could  be  de- 
duced from  this  experiment,  because  tubers  per- 
form nearly  the  same  functions  in  evolving  the 
buds'  on  their  surfaces,  as  the  seed-lobes  in  the 
evolution  of  the  embryon  they  enclose,  during 
germination.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  real 
manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  living  root 
affect  atmospherical  air,  I  instituted  the  following 
experiment: — The  roots  of  a  Lilac,  Syringa 
vulgaris^  were  partly  laid  bare,  and  one  of  them 
introduced  into  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  containing 
atmospherical  air,  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
inverted  in  water.    At  the  end  of  four  days,  du- 

*  Elements  of  agrictUiural  Ckemisiri/,  2d  edit.  p.  233. 
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ring  which  the  thermometer  had  varied  from  SQ"* 
to  70%  the  root  was  cut  from  the  plant,  and  re- 
moved from  the  jar:  ^barcely  any  diminution 
of  the  air  was  perceptible ;  but  lime-water  became 
instantly  milky  on  agitating  it  in  the  air  of  the 
jar,  thereby  demonstrating  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  quantity  of  the  gas  was'  not 
ascertained  in  this  instance. 

The  effect  of  oxygen  gas,  as  a  healthy  sti- 
mului^  to  roots,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Hill.  He  applied  it  to  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  the 
Horseshoe  Geranium,  Pelargonium  zonule,  in  a 
sickly  state,  and  found  that  the  plant  soon  revived, 
and  grew  with  great  vigour ;  and  phials  of  oxygen 
gas  inverted  in  water  glasses,  in  which  Hyacinth 
bulbs  were  placed,  rapidly  advanced  the  growth 
»  of  the  plants. 

Soils  contain  carbonic  acid  gas  also,  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  is  formed  by  the  vitiation  of 
the  atmospherical  air.  This  is  produced  from  the 
fermentation  or  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  when  it  is  not  too  abundant,  it  is 
useful  by  loosening  the  soil,  by  its  expansion  when 
first  liberated:  too  much  of  it,  however,  checks 
germination  and  impedes  the  growth  of  plants. 

When  the  vegetable  matter  which  the  soil  con- 
tains putrefies,  carbonated  Hydrogen  gas  is  given 
out ;  and  this  is  always  present  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  can  be  useful,  like  the  former  air,  by  the  me- 
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chanical  force  only  which  it  exerts  in  loosening  the 
soil  at  the  moment  of  its  formation. 

These  decompositions,  which  are  continually 
going  forward  in  soils,  evolve  caloric  ;  and  this  is 
retained  sometimes  very  pertinaciously,  and  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  considered  as  a  component 
of  soils.  It  is  certain  that  the  earth  is  always 
warmer  in  summer  than  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  this  is  very  variable  near  the  surface ; 
although,  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  tempei*atui*e 
of  the  ground  is  almost  all  the  same  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Soils  however,  which  contsun 
much  siliceous  earth,  are  not  favourable  to  these 
decompositions ;  and  in  these,  little  caloric  is  ac- 
cumulated. But  independent  of  these  decom- 
positions, soane  soils  are  more  readily  heated  than 
others ;  and  portions  of  differant  soils  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  cool  with  various  degrees 
of  rapidity :  a  stiff  white  clay  soil  is  heated  mth 
difficulty ;  and,  being  usually  very  moist,  cools 
rapidly ;  hence  it  is  properly  termed  a  cold  soil :  a 
chalky  soil  is  heated  with  as  much  difficulty,  but 
being  dryer  retains  its  heat  loQj^er;  although  it 
should  be  observed,  that,  of  perfectly  dry  soils, 
those  that  ai'e  most  readily  heated  by  the  solar 
rays  likewise  cool  most  ra{)idly.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  ^^  that  a  rich  black  mould  which  contained 
+  of  vegetable  matter,"  was  heated  by  exposure 
to  sunshine,  from  65''  to  SS''  iii  an  hour ;  whilst 
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a  chalk  soil  was  heated  to  69'  only  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  But  when  removed  into  the 
shade  at  62*,  the  mould  lost,  in  half  an  hour, 
16** :  and  the  chalk  only  4"  *.  In  many  respects, 
therefore,  the  considering  caloric  as  a  general 
component  of  soils,  is  not  too  great  a  refinement' 
to  be  adopted. 

The  last  component  of  soils  which  we  have  to 
mention,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  the  whole.  We  allude  to  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  from 
which  the  black  mould  which  constitutes  the  rich- 
ness of  soils  is  almost  altogether  formed.  But  the 
analysis  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  has 
proved,  that  their  fertility  does  not  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  substances. 
Thus  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  the  soil  of  a  very 
fertile  field  in  East  Lothian,  contained  nine  parts 
only  in  the  hundred  of  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter ;  and  a  soil  from  the  low  parts 
of  Somersetshire,  long  celebrated  for  yielding  large 
crops  of  Wheat  and  Beans  without  manure,  con- 
tained five  parts  of  these  principles  only  in  the 
hundred-f-.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter  contained  in  plants  can  be  derived  most 
easily  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 

*  Elements  of  agricultural  Chemistry^  2d  edit:  p.  179. 
t  Ibid. 
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Stances;  but  these  also  yield  salts  which  prove 
highly  stimulating  to  growing  plants  ;  and  although 
plants  seem  to  attain  great  bulk  and  vigour  when 
much  manure  is  applied,  yet  they,  are  over-sti- 
mulated, and  their  growth  is  connected  with  dis- 
ease, in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  overfed  and 
pampered  animal.-  The  natural  state  of  both  is 
altered;  premature  age  succeeds,  and  death  ar- 
rives long  before  the  period  when  he  should  be 
naturally  expected.  Those  plants  also  which  are 
intended  for  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  when 
reared  upon  soil  of  the  kind  We  are  now  noticing, 
yield  less  nutriment  in  the  same  bulk  than  that 
which  more  healthy  plants  yield,  and  it  is  also  of 
an  unwholesome  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
truly  assert  that  more  harm  is  done  by  loading 
sdils  artificially  with  much  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  than  the  natural  deficiency  of  it  in  soils 
can  occasion. 

Such  are  the  most  general  components  of  al- 
most all  soils ;  and  as  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
know  what  is  the  composition  of  any  soil,  either 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  causes  of  its 
fertility,  with  the  view  that  less  fertile  soils  may  be 
rendered  similar  to  it ;  or  to  estimate  the  value  of 
ground  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  on 
which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  making  experi- 
ments by  rearing  plants ;  we  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  how  this  can  be  done. 
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When  a  Botanist  examines  a  space  of  ground, 
he  forms  an  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  by 
observing  the  kind  of  plants^  or  weeds  as  they  are 
termed,  which  it  naturally  produces,  and  drdws 
his  conclusions  from  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
of  the  relation  which  always  subsists  between  the 
plant  and  the  soil.    If  the  plants  are  those  which 
have  muclji  divided  roots,  he  concludes  that  the 
soil  is  pulverulent  and  easily  penetrated ;  but  if  the 
roots  are  thick  and  fleshy,  that,  as  these  require  a 
humid  soil,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  damp  and  re- 
tentive.   Some  kinds  of  plants  grow  on  one  soil, 
but  are  never  found  on  another ;  some  require  a 
large  supply  of  carbonaceous  -matter,   or  a  rich 
fertile  soil ;  others,  he  knows,  glean  the  little  they 
require  in  the  more  barren,  and  soon  die  in  richer 
spots.      But  the  knowledge  of  the  Botanist,  al- 
though it  is  an  accurate  guide  to  a  certain  degi'ee, 
in  directing  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  un- 
cultivated soils ;  and  is  valuable  in  preventing  him 
from  making  bad  speculations  by  introducing  new 
objects  of  culture  into  a  place  which  cannot  admit 
of  them ;  yet  it  is  of  little  avail  in  exatmining  soils 
under   the   immediate   influence   of   cultivation. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  farmer  su|)plies  much 
of  this  defect.    On  too  loose  and  poor  soils  the 
roots  of  barley  and  other  grains  are  long,  but  the 
stems  small  and  weak ;  but  in  a  richer  and  more 
tenacious  soil  the  roots  are  short,  thick,  and  very 
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closely  set  with  fibrils.  The  reason  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is^  that  the  root  shooting  out  towards 
the  spots  where  the  stimulus  of  nutriment  is  in 
greater  quantity^  exhausts  the  little  nourishment  it 
can  obtain  in  adding  to  its  lengthy  and^  therefore, 
an  insufficient  supply  is  left  for  the  stem  and 
leaves ;  but  in  ridier  soils  the  whole  of  the  fibrils 
being  surrounded  by  nutritious  matter,  a  greater 
quantity  is  actually  taken  up  by  a  much  smaller 
surface  of  roots,  and  supplies  more  freely  the  her- 
baceous parts  of  the  plants. 

To  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  soils,  chy- 
mistry  must  lend  its  assistance ;  and  this  mode 
of  examination  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cer- 
tsin.  Sir  H.  Davy  has,  however,  justly  re- 
marked, "  that  the  results  of  analyses  consi- 
<'  dered  as  affording  indications  of  fertility  must 
'^  necessarily  differ,  according  to  the  variations  of 
^^  climate,  situation,  and  other  circumstances. 
**Thus,  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture 
'*  ought  to  be  greater  in  warm  and  dry  countries 
^^than  in  cold  and  moist  ones,  and  when  the 
'^  quantity  of  fine  argillaceous  earth  they  contain 
^^  is  larger.  Soils  likewise  which  are  situated  on 
'^  declivities,  ought  to  be  more  absorbent  than 
^^  those  in  the  same  climate  situated  on  plains  and 
^^  valleys.  The  productiveness  of  soils  must  like- 
*^  wise  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
^^  or  the  earthy  and  stony  strata  on  which  they 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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<^  rest.  Thus^  a  sandy  soil  may  sometimes  owe  its 
'^  fertility  to  the  power  of  the  subsoil  to  retain 
^^  water;  and  an  absorbent  clayey  soil  may  oc- 
<<  casionally  be  prevented  from  being  barren^  in  a 
'^  moist  climate^  by  the  influence  of  a  substra- 
^^  tum  of  sand  or  gravel/*  Notwithstanding  these 
obstacles^  however^  to  the  forpiation  of  perfectly 
correct  results  in  the  chymical  analysis  of  soils^ 
still,  by  observing  the  circumstances  which  may 
thus  alter  the  properties  of  a  soil,  and  making 
allowances  for  them,  we  are  enabled  by  its  means 
to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  soils. 

When  any  soil  is  to  be  examined,  the  speci- 
men, which  should  never  be  less  than  three  or  four 
hundred  grdns,  must  be  spread  out  to  dry,  and 
then  carefully  weighed.  As  it  is  of  importance 
to  discover  the  physical  properties  of  a  soil  prior 
to  its  analysis,  for  these  direct  in  some  respects 
the  experiments  that  may  be  necessary,  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  colour,  and  consistence  of  the  spe* 
cimen  should  be  next  ascertained.  If  a  phial, 
which  holds  400  grains  of  water,  be  half  filled 
with  that  fluid  and  the  soil  introduced  until  the 
liquid  rises  to  the  mouth,  and  then  weighed,  the 
difiisrence  between  the  weight  of  the  soil  and  that 
of  the  water  (which  is  known)  will  give  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  soil.  Thus,  if  the  phial  filled 
as  described  gains  200  grains  in  weight,  the  gra- 
vity of  the  soil  will  be  2,  or  double  that  of  water 
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which  is  the  standard ;  and^  if  it  gain  165  grains, 
it  will  be  1.825,  water  being  1.000*.  A  red  or 
yellow  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  iron ;  and 
the  scratching  glass  when  rubbed  upon  it,  that  of 
silex.  A  given  portion  of  the  soil  is  next  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  dissipate 
the  whole  of  the  vratec  it  contains  without  consum- 
ing the  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  extricat- 
ing the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lime  and  other 
calcareous  substances  it  may  contain.  The  tem- 
perature should  not  exceed  300^  Fahr^;  or  a  piece 
of  wood  may  be  Isud  in  the  dish  in  which  the  pro- 
cess is  conducted,  and  whenever  it  '^begins  to  be 
^^  charred,  the  process  must  be  stopped/*  The 
specimen  should  now  be  again  weighed,  and  when 
in  400  grains  the  loss  is  50,  the  soil  may  be  re- 
garded as  highly  absorbent  and  retentive  of  water, 
and  to  contain  either  mnch  decomposing  oiganic 
matter,  or  a  large  proportion  of  day ;  but  when 
the  loss  is  under  20,  it  cannot  be  conndered  as 
either  very  absorbent  or  very  retentive,  and  is  pro- 
bably formed  chiefly  of  sand.  After  bruising  in  a 
mortar  the  portion  thus  ti'eated,  the  larger  stones^ 
gravel,  and  vegetaUe  fibvte  should  be  separated 
by  the  sieve,  and  their  weight  noted  dovm. 

The  sandy  matter,  which  is  insoluble,  is  easily 
separated  by  boiling  the  speetmien  in  three  or 

•  Davjj^s  ElmtmU  of  agricuUural  Chj/rm^. 
q2 
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four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  when  "  the 
"soil  is  broken  down  and  the  water  cool,  by 
"  agitating  the  parts  together  and  suflfering  them 
"  to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  pouring 
"  oflf  the  water  with  what  it  holds  suspended  in  it. 
"  The  repetition  of  this  elutriation  will  at  length 
'^  free  the  sand  from  all  the  other  substances,  and 
^^  that  being  thrown  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  the 
*^  result  will  give  the  quantity  of  uncombined  si- 
"  lex  in  the  soil."  The  water  of  lixiviation  must 
be  preserved,  as  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
saline  and  soluble  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
if  any  exist  in  the  soil. 

Calcareous  matter  is  discovered  by  adding  to 
the  portion  finally  deposited  from  the  water  of 
lixiviation  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  ^^twice  the 
"  weight  of  the  earthly  matter ;  but  diluted  with 
"  double  its  volume  of  water  :'*  an  eflfervescence  is 
occasioned  if  lime,  or  atiy  other  calcareous  sub- 
stance, be  present,  and  muriate  of  lime  is  formed ; 
to  separate  which,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
the  lime,  the  whole  should  be  thrown  into  distilled 
water.  The  water  dissolves  the  muriate  of  lime ; 
and  the  solution  separated  by  filtration  being  eva- 
porated to  a  certain  degree,  carbonate  of  soda  is 
next  to  be  added  to  precipitate  the  lime.  The 
weight  of  the  precipitate,  after  it  is  washed  and 
dried,  gives  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
contained  in  the  soil.    If  magnesia  be  present,  it 
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is  known  by  the  same  process ;  but  the  precipitate 
must  be  washed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid^  by 
which  means  the  lime  is  formed  into  insoluble 
gypsum^  or  sulphate  of  lime^  and  the  magnesia 
into  soluble  Epsom  salt.  These  salts  can  be  easily 
separated  by  filtration  and  crystallization ;.  and 
by  knomng  the  quantity  of  each  thus  formed  the 
real  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  is  ascertained 
by  the  following  rule : 

100  parts  of  gypsum  contained  of  aeid,84  of  lime^andlSof  water. 
100  parts  of  Epsom  salt. .  •  S3 Id 48 

The  organized  matter^  or  the  animal  and  vege- 
table substance^  is  known  by  strongly  igniting 
what  remains  of  the  specimen^  after  the  calcareous 
matter  is  separated^  in  a  crucible  over  a  common 
fire,  until  no  blackness  remains  in  the  mass: 
the  loss  of  weight  denotes  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter.  The  clay  is  ascertained  chiefly  by  sight 
and  touch ;  and  the  ready-formed  salts  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  washings  of  the  specimen  and 
crystallization. 

Such  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  any  soil ;  and  its  value  may  be 
,  computed  by  the  knowledge  we  possess  from  the 
experience  of  agriculturists^  as  to  the  capacities 
of  the  diflferent  earths  for  retaining  water  and  air. 
When  the  examination  is  completed^  the  products 
should  be  numerically  arranged,     and  if  their 

q3 
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quantities^  added  together,  nearly  equal  the  ori- 
ginal quantity  of  the  specimen,  the  analysis  may 
be  considered  as  accurate.  Many  little  niceties  of 
manipulation  are  necessary  to  be  attended  to; 
but^  for  these  and  other  particulars  requisite  to  be 
exanuned  when  the  analysis  is  required  to  be  very 
accurate,  I  must  refer  you  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  ad- 
mirable work  on  Agricultural  Chymistiy,  which  is 
the  source  of  much  of  the  information  contsdned 
in  this  Lecture.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  way 
the  components  of  a  soil,  affect  plants ;  and  which 
of  these  are  taken  into  the  vegetable  system. 

The  principal  matter,  undoubtedly,  that  plants 
take  up  from  the  soil  is  water;  and  from  the  results 
of  several  experiments  in  reaiing  plants  in  pure 
water,  this  fluid  has  been  by  many  supposed  to  be 
the  only  food  of  plants.  But  when  these  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  greater  care,  and  the 
water  employed  to  moisten  the  pure  sand  in 
which  the  seeds  were  planted  was  distilled,  the 
plants  thus  raised  were  found  not  to  have  gsdned 
any  augmentation  of  vegetable  matter ;  and  sel- 
dom or  never  perfected  their  seeds,  although  they 
flowered.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  small  ad- 
dition of  vegetable  matter  had  been  gained.  We 
have  already  ascertained  that  the  elements  of  ve- 
getable matter  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
and  as  we  know  also  that  water  is  composed  of 
b^ogen  and  oxygen^  we  can  easily  believe  that 
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these  two  elements  caa  be  obtained  from  the  de- 
composition of  this  fluid  by  the  powers  of  the 
plant;  but^  without  the  presence  of  any  soil^ 
whesnoe  is  the  carbon^  which  is  required  for  the 
formation  of  the  additional  vegetable  matter^  ob- 
tained ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  air  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying  this,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  gas  it  contains^  although  small^  is 
never  wanting.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  afforded  by  the  water ;  for  although 
it  was  distilled,  yet,  as  Sir  H.  Davy*s  experiments 
have  proved,  distilled  water  may  hold  many  sub- 
stances in  solution,  and  these  never  can  b^  com- 
pletely separated  from  it.  But,  if  we  even  allow 
that  water  and  air  are  the  only  sources  from 
which  the  vegetable  matter  thus  gained  could  be 
derived,  we  also  know  that  many  plants  cannot 
be  supported  in  this  maimer,  and  yet  a  direct 
supply  of  nutritious  matter  is  indispensable  to 
their  growth  and  existence.  Every  farmer  knows 
the  feet,  that  many  plants  will  grow  only  in  cer- 
tain soils;  and  his  art  consists  in  supplying  to  the 
natural  soils  that  part  which  is  most  essentially 
necessary  for  their  support.  As  we  have  proved 
that  the  components  of  all  vegetable  matter  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  we  must  look  for 
the  supply  of  these  ingredients  in  the  soil :  and 
it  is  from  water  and  decaying  organic  matter 
that  they  are  undoubtedly  obtained.     From  this 
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matter  then  the  carbon  is  supplied ;  and  as.  water 
only^  and  those  substances  which  it  can  hold 
in  solution^  can  be  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  roots  of  plants^  the  carbon  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  soil^  separated  from  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  by  decomposition,  must  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  in  order  to  be  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  plant  * ;  and  it  thus  becomes  their 
proper  food. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  art 
of  the  husbandman  and  horticulturist  must  con- 
sist in  applying  those  substances  to  the  soil  which 
will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  without  over- 
stimulating  them.  The  different  matters  known 
under  the  title  of  manures,  which  are  employed 
for  this  purpose,  must  act  in  four  ways  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  required.  1.  They  must  render 
the  soil  of  that  consistence  which  will  enable  it  to 
retain  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  but  not  too  much. 
2.  They  must  render  it  pulverulent  to  admit  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  permeate,  and  spread  freely 
in  it.  3.  They  must  enable  it  to  admit  and  retain 
air  in  its  interstices :  and^  4.  fit  it  to  form  carbon, 
and  affoi*d  healthy  stimuli  to  the  vegetable  irrita- 
bility.    The  importance  of  a  finely  pulverized 

*  The  pores  in  the  fibrils  of  plants  are  so  minute,  that  a  pow- 
erful microscope  is  required  to  discover  them ;  the  extreme 
division,  therefore,  of  insoluble  matters,  which  pass  into  the 
vegetable  system  may  readily  be  conceived. 
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soil  was  first  pointed  out  by  Jethro  TuU,  in  1733 ; 
but  although  his  ideas  on  this  subject  extended  to 
an  absurd  degree,  and  led  him  to  form  a  theory  of 
vegetation  altogether  mechanical,  yet  the  direction 
of  the*  agriculturist  to  the  importance  of  pulve- 
rization, has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results.  It  allows  of  the  easy  extension  of  the 
roots  of  plants,  admits  a  necessary  supply  of  air 
during  the  process  of  germination,  and  assists 
those  decompositions  which  are  requisite  for  ren- 
dering manure  useful. 

The  first  place  among  the  substances  fit  to 
answer  the  purposes  already  specified,  is  certsdnly 
due  to  lime.  This  substance  acts  upon  soils  either 
mechanically,  or  chymicaUy ;  and  on  the  plants 
4t  acts  physiologically.  When  in  the  state  of  a  car- 
bonate, or  united  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  added  to 
clayey  soils,  it  acts  mechanically  by  rendering 
them  more  free,  loose,  and  pervious  both  to  air, 
moisture,  and  the  roots  of  plants :  it  acts  chymi- 
caUy when  it  is  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  or  is  in 
the  caustic  state  by  destroying  worms,  and  other 
insects  hurtful  to  young  vegetables;  and,  by  quick- 
ening the  decomposition  of  their  dead  bodies,  ren- 
ders them  useful  to  vegetation.  In  either  state 
it  neutralizes  acids,  and  decomposes  salts  of  iron 
and  other  injurious  saline  matters  often  contained 
in  soils  ;  and  by  the  healthy  stimulus  which  it  af- 
fords when  in  the  state  of  quicklime  it  invigorates 
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vegetation  both  in  young  and  mature  plants. 
Lime  also  hastens  the  decomposition  and  solution 
of  vegetable  matter;  and  has  been  long  known 
as  a  most  useful  manure  when  applied  where 
half-decomposed  vegetable  matter  abounds,  as  for 
example,  in  peat  soils.  The  best  corrective,  there- 
fore, for  ground  that  has  been  too  much  dunged 
is  lime :  and  peat  mouses  *,  which  consist  of  vege- 
table substances,  the  decay  of  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  acid  in 
them,  are  rendered  arable  and  highly  fertile  by  a 
proper  use  of  lime.  In  this  operation  the  lime  is 
combined  with  the  acid  contained  in  the  moss, 
and  also  with  carbonic  add,  and  remains  as  k 
component  of  the  newly-formed  soil.  'Every  kind 
of  quicklime,  however,  does  not  answer  for  ma- 
nure, and  particularly  that  which  abounds  with 
magnesia;  for  although  magnesia,  when  united 
with  carbonic  acid,  is  a  useful  ingredient  in  a 
soil,  yet  in  its  uncombined  state,  or  as  calcined 
magnesia,  which  is  that  in  which  it  must  be,  when 
magnesian  limestone  is  burnt  into  quicklime^f*,  it  is 

*  Peat  appears  to  b»  formed  by  the  occasional  flooding  of 
places  where  successive  generations  of  vegetables  have  grown, 
and  been  allowed  to  decay  undisturbed,  until  at  length  the  de- 
composition is  stopped  by  the^water  not  passing  o£  The 
soil  is  thus  rendered  spongy,  and  an  acid  is  generated  which 
prevents  the  farther  production  of  vegetation. 

t  Magnesian  limestones  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
dissolving  very  slowly  in  acids ;  and  by  their  rendering  weak 
solutions  of  nitric  acid  turbid. 
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injurious  to  plants ;  as  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Tennant.  When,  however,  even  the  best 
quicklime  is  too  freely  used,  it  becomes  hurtful  by 
over-stimulating  the  growing  plants ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  frequent  and  small  application  of 
it  is  preferable.    , 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  Lecture  to 
notice  all  the  substances  used  as  manures;  the 
object  of  all  of  them  is  either  to  alter  the  re- 
tentive quality  of  the  soil,  or  immediately  to 
supply  carbonaceous  matter  to  the  plants.  For 
these  purposes,  as  occasion  has  required,  clay, 
brick  rubbish,  limestone,  marl,  chalk,  sand, 
gravel,  have  been  employed  as  mechanical 
means*;  salts  of  various  kinds  as  stimulants; 
and  soot,  ashes,  and  dung,  a%  affording  the  pro- 
per nutriment  of  plants.  That  salts  are  taken 
up  ready  formed  from  the  soil  by  vegetables  is 
pretty  certain;  Du  Hamel  and  Cadet  having 
established  the  fact,  that,  if  the  marine  plants, 
which  yield  soda  while  they  grow  near  the  sea, 
be  removed  to  inland  situations,  they  gradually 
cease  to  yield  soda,  and  at  length  potash  only 
is  obtained  from  their  ashes  ^f*.    We  shall  merely 

*  Wet  day  can  be  burnt  to  powder  if  put  into  the  fire  un- 
compressed, and  consequently  prove  useful  as  a  manure.  Mt" 
moirs  of  Lord  Karnes.  Appendix^  p.  224>. 

f  Even  earths,  although  they  cannot  be  converted  into  or- 
ganized matter,  yet,  when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  are 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  deposited  in  various  parts 
of  the  vegetable  system.    Tluii  silica  is  so  lAundant  in  the 
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notice^  with  r^ard  to  dung,  that  when  it  is  com- 
pletely rotten  it  does  not  afford  much  soluble 
carbon,  owing  to  its  having  become  as  it  were  ox- 
ydized  and  the  carbon  bein^  converted  into  a  real 
charcoal ;  other  principles  also,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  useful  both  as  stimuli  and  nu- 
triment to  plants,  are  dissipated  during  the  violent 
fermentation,  Which  is  requisite  to  reduce  dung 
into  this  state.  Fresh  dung,  or  that  which  is  not 
completely  rotten,  on  the  contrary,  benefits  not 
only  the  present  crop  but  several  subsequent  ones, 
as  its  good  effect  continues  as  long  as  the  process 
of  decomposition  goes  on.  That  many  of  the  good 
effects  of  fresh  dung  depend  on  the  extrication  of 
beat  is  evident;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  to  this  agent,  chiefly,  that  must  be  attributed 
the  great  superiority  of  the  green  vegetable  matter 
used  as  manure,  in  some  experiments  detailed  by 
Mr.  Knight,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  ^ ; 
and  not,  as  that  gentleman  supposes,  to  the  nutri- 
ment of  vegetables  being  more  easily  assimilated 
into  the  substance  of  the  living  plant,  the  less  it 
has  passed  from  the  state  of  living  vegetable 
matter. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  relative  to  soils, 

epidermis  of  the  Equisetum,  Mare's  Tail,  that  it  is  used  bj 
cabinet-makers  for  polishing  furniture:  and  it  is  also  found 
composing  part  of  the  epidermis  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  some 
other  grasses. 
.    *  Vide  Volume  1st. 
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manures,  and  the  food  of  plants,  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  structure  and  the  use  of  roots  to 
the  plant  have  suggested.  It  may  be  thought  that 
I  have  travelled  out  of  the  proper  path,  in  giving 
even  the  slight  view  of  them  which  I  have  at- 
tempted; but  my  object  is  to  excite  those  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  examine  more 
closely  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country,  and 
the  most  essential  interests  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  noticed  the  importance  of  the  root 
as  a  vegetable  organ,  but  it  is  not  less  interesting 
as  yielding  medicinal  agents,  supplying  dying 
materials^  and  affording  an  abundant  store  of  food 
for  man  and  other  animals.  Many  of  the  secreted 
juices  of  plants  which  are  deposited  in  the  roots, 
particularly  when  the  stems  annually  decay,  pos- 
sess medicinal  properties.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
which  some  of  the  roots^  or  their  appendages,  are 
not  to  be  found.  Thus,  among  the  emollients  we 
find  the  roots  of  Marsh  Mallow,  Althaea  officinalis, 
of  Sarsaparilla,  Smilax  «ar«apan7/a,  and  of  Liquo- 
rice, Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  yielding  demulcent  and 
saccharine  mucilages.  Among  stimulants^  which 
produce  their  specific  action  on  particular  or- 
gans, the  bulbs  of  the  white  Lily,  Lilium  caih- 
didum,  and  of  Garlick,  Allium  sativum,  may  be 
employed  to  affect  the  skin  as  rubefiBtcients  aiid 
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epispastics ;  the  roots  of  the  Florentine  Iris^  Iris 
Fhrentina,  and  of  White  Hellebore^  Veratrum  al^ 
bum,  as  errhines^  to  stimulate  the  ol&ctory  nerves 
uid  promote  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  while 
Pellitory  root,  Athemis  Pyrethrum,  and  the  roots 
of  Mezereon,  Daphne  Mezereon,  Horse-radish^ 
Cochlearia  Armoraday  and  Ciickow-pint,  Arum 
maculatum,  contain  acrid  matters  which^  when 
the  roots  ai*e  masticated^  stimolate  the  salivary 
glands,  or  act  as  local  sialagogues.  From  Ce^ 
phselis  Ipecacuanha  we  obtain  our  most  useful 
emetic ;  and  several  other  roots,  as  those  of  Viola 
parviflora,  V.  Ipecacuanha  and  V.  Calceolaria^ 
Cynanchum  Ipecacuanha  and  C.  tomentasum, 
Dorstenia  Brasiliensis  and  D.  arifolia,  possess 
also  useful  emetic  properties.  The  best  Cathar- 
tics are  obtained^  from  roots,  as,  for  ^sample, 
those  of  Rhubarb,  Rheum  palmatwnty  of  Jalap^ 
Convolvulus  Jalapay  Scammony,  Convolvulus 
Scammoma,  Bryony,  Bryonia  alba ;  and  that  fa-* 
vourite  of  the  ancients,  black  Hellebore,  Hellebo^ 
rus  niger.  The  roots  of  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa, 
Eryngo,  Eryngium  fnartiimutn,  and  Dandelion^ 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  are  diuretic,  or  augment 
the  urinary  discharge: — ^as  remedies  poissessing 
the  power  of  increasing  the  natural  exhalation  by 
the  skin,  or  diaphoretics^  we  may  mention  Snake* 
root,  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  th6  roots  of  Contra- 
yerva,  Dorstenia  Conirayerva,  and  of  Mountain 
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Arnica^  Arnica  nmitana ;  and  as  expectorants^  Se* 
neka-root^  Polygala  senega,  and  the  bulb  of  the 
Squill^  Scilla  marititna.  That  division  also  of  the 
class  of  stimulants,  which  comprehends  those  re- 
medies thict  exert  a  general  operation  on  the  sys- 
tem, is  equally  rich  in  roots :  thus,  among  the 
permanent  stimuli  we  find  the  roots  of  Common 
Avens,  Geum  urbanum,  Bistort,  Polygonum  Bis- 
tarta,  Tormentil,  Tormentilla  erecta,  and  of  the 
Water  Dock,  Rumex  aquaticusy  employed  as  astrin- 
gents ;  and  those  of  Sweet  Flag,  Acorus  Calamus, 
Ginger,  Zingiber  officinale,  Sweet  Fennel,  Anethum 
Fcmiculum,  garden  Angelica,  Angelica  archat^ge- 
lica,  Zedoary,  Curcuma  Zedoaria,  Yellow  Gentian, 
Gentiana  ItUea,  Elecampane,  InvlTHelenium,  and 
Calumba,  as  aromatics  and  tonics.  Among  the 
diffusible  stimuli  the  root  of  Thorn  Apple,  Datura 
stramonium,  is  narcotic,  and  that  of  Valerian,  Va- 
leriana officinalis,  antispasmodic ;  whilst  the  bulb 
of  Meadow  Saffron,  Colchicum  aulumnale,  besides 
acting  as  a  cathartic,  exerts  a  directly  sedative 
effect  on  the  nervous  energy. 

As  agents  in  the  art  of  dying,  the  chief  colour 
that  roots  impart  is  red;  in  producing  which, 
those  of  Madder,  Rubia  tinciorum,  and  of  Alka- 
net,  Anchusa  Hnctoria,  are  of  great  importance : 
various  shades  of  this  colour  are  also  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  several  species  of  Bed-straw, 
Galium ;  and  a  very  beautiful,  but  less  permanent 
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tint^  is  yielded  by  the  slender  roots  t)f  Indian 
M9.dder^  Oldenlandia  umhellata.  Tbe  proper  juice 
of  the  Blood-root,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  is 
bright  orange,  and  that  of  tbe  Celandine,  Cheli- 
doniuin  mtyus,  is  yellow;  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  either  of  these  have  been  employed  as  dye 
stuffs. 

But  it  is  in  furnishing  food  that  man  has  most 
successfully  exerted  his  ingenuity  on  these  vege- 
table organs.  The  roots  of  many  plants,  which 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  small,  have  been  enlarged 
by  cultivation,  and  rendered  capable  of  yielding 
a  considerable  supply  of  nutritious  aliment ;  for 
example,  the  Carrot,  the  Turnip,  the  Beet,  and 
the  Parsnip.  Roots  that  are  acrimonious  and 
poisonous  when  raw,  are  so  altered  by  the  art 
of  cookery,  as  to  become ,  mild,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome  food>  owing  to  heat  destroying  the 
acrimony  upon  which  their  injurious  properties 
depend :  and,  even  by  simple  elutriation,  one  of 
the  most' virulent  of  poisonous  roots,  that  of  , 
Jatropha  fnanihot,  is  converted  into  Tapioca,  a 
mild  fecula,  well  known  for  its  nutritive  qualities, 
and  universally  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
convalescence  and  by  persons  of  delicate  habits. 
By  similar  means  many  other  roots,  also,  which 
are  now  regarded  as  hurtful,  might  be  rendered 
inert ;  and  large  additional  supplies  thus  afforded 
to  the  vegetable  stores  already  selected  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  animal  creation* 
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LECTURE  VI. 

THE  STEM — ITS  DIRECTION DIVISIONS  AND  BRANCH- 
ING— COVERING — COLOUR ^FIGURE.  CLASSIFICA- 
TION  OF   STEMS. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  the  root, 
I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  two 
next  divisions^  in  our  enumeration  of  the  parts  of 
the  plants  the  stem  aBd  the  branches.  These  or- 
gans are  generally  above  the  surface  of  the  ground^ 
and  consequently  in  sight :  I  therefore  propose^  in 
order  to  methodize  our  investigation,  to  view  them 
in  the  first  place,  simply  as  they  are  presented 
to  the  eye,  in  the  entire  plant ;  then  more  closely 
as  regards  those  external  prc^rties  on  which  Bo- 
tanists have  founded  their  classifications  of  them ; 
and  lastly,  to  demonstrate  the  anatomy  of  their 
internal  structure :  thus  preparing  you  to  under- 
stand more  readily  their  physiology.  You  should^ 
however,  be  previously  informed,  that  the  stem  and 
branches  are  organs  not  essential  to  the  vegetable 
structure,  although  they  are  so  to  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found ;  for,  independent  erf  some 
Lichens,  and  many  species  belonging  to  those 
tribes  of  vegetables  which  Botanists  have  deno- 
minated imperfect,  they  are  never  present  in  many 

VOL.    I.  R 
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Other  plants^  the  foliage  and  fractification  of  which 
spring  directly  from  the  root  or  some  of  its  ap- 
pendages ;  as,  for  example,  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
Colchicum  auiumnale ;  stemless  Asphodel,  Aspho- 
delus  acaulis ;  and  stemless  Artichoke,  Cynara 
acaulisy  &c.  These  plants  are  nevertheless  perfect, 
and  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  ne- 
cessary in  their  economy ;  the  term  imperfect,  as 
I  formerly  observed,  being  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals only,  in  which  the  organs  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  plant  and  pro- 
viding for  the  continuation  of  the  species  are  de- 
fective. 

Under  the  general  name  of  stem  is  compfe- 
hended  that  portion  of  a  plant  which,  proceeding 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  affords  support  to 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  fructification  *. 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
are  struck  with  the  wonderful  diversity  in  the 
size,  direction,  form,  and  exterior  aspect  of  this 
part  of  plants.  How  great  is  the  difference 
in  strength,    for  example,    betwixt  the  delicate 

*  '<  Truncus  multiplicat  herbas,  et  immediate  a  radice 
<'  ad  fructificationem  ducit>  yestitus  folita,  terminatiu  fructifi- 
«  catione."    PhU.  Bat.  §  81. 

**  Truneus  folia  et  fructificationem  profert.*'    Ibid.  §  82. 

**  Tige  support  principal  dea  parties  duy§g6tal  quis'^levent 
<*  au  dessus  de  terre."    Mirbel,  Elemens,  l^c.  p.  622. 

Willdenow  denominates  it  the  stock  (cormuij.  Prin* 
€ipk$  of  Botany,  §  IB. 
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thread  which  supports^  the  flower  of  the  bending 
Hairbdl^  and  the  rigid  trunk  of  the  majestic 
Oak!  and  in  position  and  altitude,  betwixt  the 
creeping  Bramble  and  the  towering  Palm,  rising 
to  the  height  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet ! 
Some  of  the  climbing  plants  have  been  founds 
when  untwisted,  to  be  five  hundred  feet  in  length : 
and  Captain  Cook  observed,  that  in  parts  of  the 
ocean,  where  the  soundings  were  upwards  of  thirty 
fathoms,  the  sea-weed  stretched  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The 
diversity  in  the  thickness  or  diameter  of  the  Btem 
is  not  less  remarkable.  In  the  Club-rush,  Scirpus 
capillarisy  it  is  quite  a  hair,  while  Swilcar  Oak, 
on  the  contrary,  is  thirteen  yards  in  circumference 
round  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  eleven  yards  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground :  in  Ches- 
nut  trees  it  has  been  known  to  acquire^  even  in 
Great  Britain,  forty  feet  in  circumference;  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  trunk  of  the  Calabash 
tree,  Adansonia  digitata,  which  grows  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  although  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  in  height  before  it  branches,  is  frequently 
twenty-seven  feet  in  'diameter*.  Such  is  the 
amazing  extent  to  which  the  stem  may  attain; 

*  **  The  branches  of  the  AdansoiUA,  which  are  numerous 
'<  and  thick,  extend  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  out  from  it  in 
**  all  directions;  and  the  hollow  trunk  is  oflen  the  dwelling  of 
**  several  negro  families/'    Fam.  det  Plantet,  Pref*  ccxii. 
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but  the  necessities  of  men' seldom  permit  trees  to 
arrive  at  their  utmost  growth ;  and^  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  elegant  writer,  "  Nature  preserves  her 
**  magnificence  in  those  places  only,  where  man 
"  cannot  assert  his  empire." 

Although  almost  ^  all  stenis  rise  out  of  the 
ground,  yet,  no  minute  inspection  is  required  to 
perceive  that  they  do  not  all  assume  the  same 
direction.  Some  stand  erect,  elevating  their 
foliage  in  the  air ;  others  approach  to  the  perpen- 
dicular only;  some,  too  lax  even  to  support  their 
own  weight,  raise  themselves  by  twining  around 
those  which  are  more  rigid,  or  climb  by  the  aid  of 
various  appendages  ;  while  others  again  lie  pro- 
strate, or  creep  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Each  of  these  peculiarities  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Botanists^  and  named.  A  stem  is  said  to 
be, 

1.  Erect  (erectus,  verticalisy  perpendicu- 
laris),  when  its  position  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  rises,  provided  that  surface  be  almost  parallel 
to  the  horizon.    There  are  four  varieties  of  the 

*  I  use  the  word  almost,  because  many  plants  that  appear 
to  be  stemless,  have  a  cylindrical  caudex  rising  from  the  real 
rooty  which  is  very  deep  in  the  ground,  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  it  gives  off  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers;*  as  in  com- 
mon Mousetail,  Myosurus  minimus.  This  portion  does  not 
perform  the  office  of  a  root,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  participating  of  the  nature  of  a  stem. 
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erect  stem/  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
line  it  produces  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  An  erect  stem  ia 
a.  Straight  (strictuSf  rechu, 
rectiUneus)  (fig.  a)^  when  it  has 
no  natural  curve  in  any  portion 
of  its  length,  however]  thickly 
branched  it  may  be ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  Silver  Rr, 
Pinus  Picea  (a),  among  trees ; 
and  of  Spear  Mint,  Mentha  vU 
ridis,  among  herbaceous  plants. 

i.  Flexuose  {Jlexuosus) 
(fig.  J),  when  it  is^  naturally 
a  regular  zigzag,  so  as  to  form 
alternate  obtuse  angles  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right  * ;  as  in  Box-leaved 
Staff-tree,  Celastrus  huxifoltus 
(J);  and  common  Birthwort, 
Aristolochia  Clematitis. 

c.  Tortuous  (tortuosus)^ 
when  it  is  curved  or  writhed 
in  different  directioi^,  but 
not  regularly  as  in  the  flex- 
uose stems. 

*  ^*  FUxuosuSf  secundum  articulos  hof sum  vorsum  flexui ; 
Pteka.'*  PhU.  Bot.  §  82.  4. 
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d.  Nodding  (nutans^  cemtms)    (fig.  c),  when 

near  the  summit 
only  it  takes  a  di- 
rection more  or 
less  towards  the 
horizon^  the  low- 
er portion  being 
quite  erect ;  as  in 
the  Cedar,  Pinus 
Cedi^uSy  and  So- 
lomon's Seal,  Po- 
lygonatum  muU 
tiflora  (c). 

2.  Oblique  (obliquus)  is  the  term  employed 
to  designate  the  elevation  of  a  stem,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  diagonal  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  oblique 
stem.    It  is  said  to  be 

a.  Ascending  (adscendens)  (fig.  cf),   when  its 

lower    portion  forms 
a    curve,    the    con- 
vexity   of    which    is 
towards     the    earth, 
or  rests  upon  it,  and 
the  summit  rises  per- 
pendicularly;   as  ex- 
emplified in  many  of 
the  Grasses  {d) ;  in  Common  Toad  Rax,  The- 
slum  limphyllum ;  common  Clover,  trifolium 
pratense ;   small  Carex,  Carex  dioica,  &c. 
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b.  Declined  (declinatus,  recUnalus),  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  rises  obliquely  from  the 
ground  ;  but  the  upper  bends  towards  it^  form- 
ing an  arch  * ;  as  in  that  of  the  Fig-tree,  Reus 
carica. 

c.  Incurvated  (incurtmsjy  when  the  stem 
rises  and  bends  as  in  the  former;  but  with 
the  apex  turned  inwards,  as  in  that  of  thecom-^ 
mon  Bramble,  Ruhns  Jhiticastis. 

3.  Supported  (fulcratus)   (fig.  c).     A  supported 

stem  appears  as  if 
it  were  propped  by 
a  number  of  other 
stems  that  surround 
it,  inclining  towards 
each  other,  at  their 
summits,  until  they 
seem  engrafted  into 
the  base  of  the  stem 
which  they  support: 
as  in  the  Mangrove, 
Rhizophora  mangle^. 
is  occasioned   by  the 


This    curious    appearance 


*  *^  RecUnatuSy  arcuatim  versus  terrain ;  Ficos/'  PhU.^ 
Bot.§  82.6. 

f  This  species  of  Rhizophora  is  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  growing  in  marshy  and  flooded  flats,  in 
creeks,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
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original  trunk  sending  off  two  distinct  kinds  of 
branches :   those  at  the  summit  bear  leaves  and 
the  fructification,    while  the  lower  are   leafless, 
and  bend  down  until  they  touch  the  ground,  in 
which  they  root,  and  are  changed  into  real  stems. 
4.   Climbing    stbms    (scandentes)   are    those 
which,  being  too  delicate  and  flexible  to  support 
themselves,    require  the  aid  of  some  perpendi^ 
cular  body  to  enable  them  to  elevate  their  foliage 
and  fructification  in  the  air ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  one  or  other  of  the  following  means : 
A  stem  is  denominated 
a.  Twining   (volubilisj,  when  it  winds  itself 
spirally  round  any  other  plant  or  upright  slen- 
der body*.     This  motion  is  performed  inva- 
riably in  one  direction  by  all  the  plants  of  the 
same  species ;  and  is  so  natural  to  them,  that  if 
it  be  forcibly  reversed^  the  plants  will  untwine 
themselves,     and  again  assume  the  direction 
peculiar  to  their  species.     When  the  twining  is 
from  left  to  right,  or  following  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,    as  in  Woodbine,    Loni- 
cera   Periclymenum ;    or  the  Hop,    Humulus 

^  "  VolubUis  spiraliter  adscendens  per  ramum  alienum. 

**  Sinistrorsum  ([  secundum  solem  vulgo:  Humulus^ 
*<  Helxine^  Lonkera^  Tamus* 

*^  Dextrorsum  ^  contra  motum  -soils  vulgi ;  Convolvulus^ 
"  BauUa^  PhascoluSf  Cynanchey  Eupkorhia^  Eupatorium.**  Phil. 
Bot.  §  82.  5. 
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lupulus  (fig.  /,  1),  it  is  termed  sinistrorsum ; 

and  when  it 
tak^s  the  op- 
posite direc- 
tion, or  from 
right  to  left, 
as  in  the  Scar- 
let Bean,  Pha* 
seolus  multi" 
Jlorus,  the 
Great  Bind- 
weed, Convol- 
vulus sepiumy 
or  smooth  Pe- 
riploca,  Peri- 
ploca  Icevigata 

(fig.   >,      2), 
dextrorsum. 
The   cause    of   this  spiral  motion  of  twining 
stems  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  when  we  in- 
quire into  the  movements  of  plants. 

b.  Radicating  (radicans),  when  it  sends 
forth  from  one  side  short,  fleshy^  root-like 
fibres,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  elevates 
itself  on  the  perpendicular  surfaces  of  walls 
and  rocks;  as  in  the  Ivy,  Hedera  helix; 
(fig-  gy  1-  seep.  250),  Ash-leaved  Trumpet- 
flower,     Bignonia  radicans,    &c.      In  general 
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these  root-like 
appendages  in- 
I  sert  themselves 
into  the  cre- 
vices of  the 
wall  or  rock, 
on  the  face  of 
whichtheplant 
climbs ;  but, 
in  some  in- 
stances, they 
operate  like 
the  feet  of  flies, 
and  of  those 
lizards  that 
have  the  power 
of  running  up  smooth  perpendicular  walls 
and  along  the  ceilings  of  rooms ;  or  rather 
like  the  suckers  which  boys  employ  for  lifting 
stones,  and  which  adhere,  by  the  closeness 
of  their  application  preventing  any  air  from 
being  interposed  between  them  and  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  applied.  Some  Botanists 
imagine  that  these  cauiinary  radicles  difler  ma- 
terially from  the  roots  thrown  out  by  the  stems 
of  creeping  plants  ;  and  that  they  do  not  im- 
bibe  nourishment  * ;     but  in  my  opinion  the 


*  Such  18  the  opinion  of   Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (see.  Introd,  to 
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difference  is  more  imaginary  than  real;  for, 
if  tbey  cannot  enter  into  crevices,  they  stretch 
down  towards  the  earth  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; for  if  a  shoot  of  Ivy  happen  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  the  radicles,  which  would 
have  remained  short  had  it  ascended  the  wall, 
extend  into  real  absorbing  roots  (see  fig.  g, 
2,  a  h).  They  are,  also,  always  protruded  from 
that  side  of  the  stem  which  is  farthest  from 
the  light  and  air,  land  consequently  the 
moistest;  and,  thence,  the  opinion  that  they 
do  not  absorb  is  at  least  problematical. 

c.  Climbing  (scandens)^  when  it  is  fur- 
nished with  tendrils,  which  are  filiform  spiral 
appendages,  that  twine  round  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  upright  plants ;  which  are  thus 
enabled  to  elevate  their  foliage  and  fructifica- 
tion :  as  in  the  Vine,  Vitis  vinifera,  and  all 
the  species  of  Passion-flower,  Passiflora,  &c. 
In  some  climbing  plants,  which  are  not  fur- 
nished with  tendrils,  as  for  instance,  purple  . 
Virgins  Bower,  Clematis  viticella,  and  Bitter- 
sweet,   Solanum   Dulcamara,   the  petioles   or 

ph^s.  and  system.  Botany y  p.  118).  LinnsuSy  on  the  contrary 
(Phil,  BoU  §  82,  p*  8),  seems  to  have  confounded  the  creeping 
with  the  climbing  radicating  stems,  in  the  following  defini- 
tion :  <*  Repens  radiculas  hinc  exserens  procumbendo ;  Hedera^ 
*'  Bignonia.'* 
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footstalks  of  the  leaves  serve  the  purpose  of 
tendrils,  and  twine  round  the  props  upon  which 
the  plants  climb. 

5.  Decumbent  (decumhens)  is  a  term  given 
to  a  stem  when  it  rises  a  little  upright  at  its 
base ;  but  has  its  upper  portion  bent  down  towards 
the  ground,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
procumbent. 

6.  Procumbent  (procumbensy  prostratuSy  hu- 
mifusus)  implies  that  the  stem,  being  too  weak 
to  support  itself,  lies  flat  on  the  ground  * ;  as 
in  Bearberry,  Arbutus  uva  ursi,  Scarlet  Pimpernel, 
Anagallis  arvensisy  &c.  Many  procumbent  stems 
throw  out  roots  from  the  under  surface,  thereby 
receiving  nourishment  in  their  progression;  and 
this  circumstance  constitutes  a  variety,  which 
has  been  denominated 

a.  Creeping    (repens)  (fig.  A  ).    It  denotes 


*  <'  Procumbensj  horizontaliter  supra  terrain.''    Phil.  Bot* 
§  82,  p.  7. 
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that  the  stem  extends  horizontally,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,    and  sends  out  roots 
from  below;    as  in   lesser  Igeriwinkle,    Vinca 
minor  {h),  and  Ground  Ivy,  Glechoma  hede-, 
racea.    Linnaeus,   Sir  J.  £.  Smith,   and  some 
other  authors,  describe  another  variety  of  the 
procumbent  stem  under  the  term  trailing  or 
sarmentose  (sarmentosus  *)  :  but  the  sarment 
is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  stem,  but  merely  a 
runner  which  performs  the  same  functions  as 
the    underground   runners,   to  which  pendu- 
lous tubers  are  attached.   It  is,  in  fact^  a  vas- 
cular cord,  intended  to  place  the  lateral  pro- 
geny of  the  plant   at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  parent,    and  to  convey  nourishment 
to  the  offset  until  such  time  as  it  takes  root 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  itself.    It  is  at 
first  sent  off  from  the  neck  or  collet  of  the 
root ;  but,  afterwards^  it  gives  off  itself  roots 
at  the  points  where  the  offsets  spring;   and, 
as  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  va- 
ries,  it  is  of  different  kinds ;  but  these  shall 
be  demonstrated  whai  we  investigate  the  ap- 
pendages of   the  stem.     The  swimming  stem 

*  **  SarmentosuSf  repens,  aubundus  est."  Phil.  Bat.  §  82.  9. 

"  Sarmentosus,  trailing.  A  creeping  stem,  barren  of  flowers, 
^<  thrown  out  from  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  increase,  is 
^*  called sarmentum  or  flagellam,  a  runner."  Smiih*s  Intra^ 
iuctum^  &c.  p.  120. 
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(C.  nutans)  has  a  much  better  claim  than  the 
sarmentose  to  be  ranked  as  a  variety  of  the 
procumbent  stem,    as  it  is  a  real  stem,   and 
lies  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  throwing 
out  radicles  from  the  under  side :   the  Floating 
Clnb-rash,   Scirpus  Jluitam,    is  an  example. 
The  term  natans  for  denoting  this  position  of 
the  stems  of  aquatics  is  of  importance  in  a 
systematic  point  of  view,  and  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  sunk  (demfsrsus)  ;  which  im- 
plies that  the  stem  lies  below  the  surface,  as 
in  common  Hornwoift,  Ceratophyllnm  demer- 
suni. 
Besides  the   diversity  which  prevails  in  the 
poiition  or  direction  of  the  stems,  we  perceive,  in 
ghnciag  the  eye  over  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
they^  present  much  variety,  also,  with  respect  to 
general  form.    Thus,  some  are  simple  or  undi- 
vided, while  others  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  very  minute  ramifications. 

1^  The  UNDIVIDED  tu:  simple  stem  (C.  stm- 
pUx)  consists  of  one*  piece  only,  without  any 
branches  beating  leaves;  although  the  flower- 
stalk  may  be  divided ;  as  exemplified  in  knotty- 
rooted  Pigwort,  Scrophularia  nodosa.  When, 
however,  there  is  no  division  even  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  but  the. whole  stem  is  one  rod  or  column 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  single    flower,     or  a  simple  spike,    it  is 
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then  termed  very  simple  (simplicissimus) ;  as  in 
Bistoi%  Polygonum  bistorta,  the  Date  F^m^ 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  &c. 

2.  The  DIVIDED  stem,  owing  to  the  parts  into 
which  it  divides  being  termed  branches  (ramij,  is 
denominated  branched  (ramoms  *J ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  eflfected  produces  diver- 
sities in  the  general  aspect  of  plants  of  great 
importance  to  the  systematic  Botanist.  It  af- 
fords, also,  a  kind  of  physiognomical  character 
to  each  species,  by  which  it  is  immediately  re- 
cognizable to  the  eye  of  observation ;  and  the 
perceiving  this  character,  and  retaining  a  clear 
impression  of  the  perception  in  the  memory,  ought 
to  be  strictly  attended  to  by  the  student.  It  af- 
fords him  a  sure  guide  to  the  more  particular  ex- 
amination of  vegetable  nature;  associating  the 
minute  characteristics  of  ,each  species  so  closely 
with  its  general  features,  as  to  call  those  up  ra** 
pidly  in  the  memory,  whenever  these  present  them- 
selves either  to  thp  eye  or  the  imagination ;  and, 
in  Botany,  you  will  soon  be  convinced  how  es- 
sential it  is  to  fix,  in  as  practical  a  manner  as 
possible,  every  impression  which  the  examination 
of  plants  can  make  oti  the  mind.  The  greater 
masters  of  the  old  schools  of  painting  were  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  studying  the  physio- 

*  **  Ramoitu  est  ramU  lateralibus  instructus.''  Phil.  Bot.  §82.21. 
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gnomy  of  plants,  especially  of  trees ;  and  they 
carefully  transferred  it  to  their  canvass.  Thus 
you  can  recognize  in  tlysir  landscapes,  as  in  na- 
ture, a  Poplar,  a  Willow,  the  Cedar,  an  Elm, 
an  Oak,  or  any  other  tree ;  whereas,  the  general 
term  trees  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  foliage, 
which  crowds  in  confused  masses  the  pictures  of 
inferior  artists. 

The  branches  are  evident  divisions  of  the 
principal  trunk;  yet,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  stem  can  be  traced,  as  it  rises  amidst 
these  divisions,  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  but 
as  it  is,  also,  in  some  plants  entirely  lost.  Bo- 
tanists employ  distinct  terms  to  designate  these 
opposite  states:  thus,  continuus  is  used  for  the 
former,  and  fot  the  latter  decomposifus.  The 
branching  of  a  stem  admits  of  several  varieties, 
each  of  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  It  is  said 
to  be 

a.  Slightly  branched  (mbramosusj,  when  the 
number  of  divisions  are  comparatively  few. 

b.  Much  branched  (ramosissimus) y  when  not 
only  the  greater  divisions  are  numerous,  but 
these  are  again  divided  and  subdivided  with- 
out order  *  ;  as  in  the  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris ; 
the  Gooseberry-bush,    Ribes  Grossularia,  &c. 

*  ^<  Ramosissimus  ramis  multis  absque  ordine  gravidas.'* 
Phil.  BoU  $  82.  2. 
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Linnaeus  and  some  others  employ  tbe  term  pro- 
liferous (prolifer)  to  denote  a  modification  of 
the  much-branched  stem^  in  which  the  new 
branches  shoot  out  only  from  the  summits  of 
the  former  ones  *,  as  in  the  Scotch  Flr^  Pinus 
sylvestris:  but^  as  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  remarks^ 
the  term  is  obsolete^  and  seldom  used. 

c.  ^^  Abruptly  branched  (determinate  ra^ 
^^  mosus),  when  each  branchy  after  terminating 
'^  in  flowers,  produces  a  number  of  fresh  shoots, 
"  in  a  circular  order,  from 
*^just  below  the  origin  of 
'^  those  flowei*s ;  as  in  na- 
^^  ked*flowered  Azalea,  Aza- 
^^  lea  nutUflora,  and  many 
"of  the  Cape  Heaths f." 

d.  Forked  or  dichotomous 
(dkhotomus)  (fig.  i),  when 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are,  throughout,  in  alternate 
bifurcations ;  as  exemplified 
in  Com  Salad,  Valeriana 
locusta.   Petty  Spurge,    EuphOTbia  peplus^    and 

*  **  Prolifer  ex  apicis  centro  emittens  tantum  ramos ; 
«  Pinus.'*    PhU.  Bot.  §  82.  28. 

f  Smithy  from  whom  this  definition  is  bo^rowedy  says  that 
the  term  determinate  ramosus  occurs  frequently  in  the  later 
publications  of  Linnaeus,  particularly  the  second  Mantissa;  but 
that  he  has  not  any  where  explained  its  jmeaning.  Introd.  p.  122. 
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forked  Marvel  of  Pem^  Mirabilis  dichotama :  but 
when,  instead  of  being  bifareated^  tbe  divisions  are 
trifid,  the  stem  is  then  said  to  be  ttichotomous ; 
as  in  common  Marvel  of  Peru^  Mirabilis  Jalapa. 

The  BRANCHES  themselvcs,  whatever  may  be 
tiieir  numbers  or  divisions^  vary  considerably  with 
respect  to  their  situation  on  the  stem ;  the  direc- 
tion they  assume  relatively  to  it;  and  their 
strength^  or  the  power  they  possess  of  support- 
ing their  own  weight:  and  these  diversities  are 
seized  by  systematic  Botanists  in  forming  the 
characters  of  species. 
*  In  situation. 

Branches  may  be  either  opposite^  or  alternate^ 
or  scattered.    They  are  smd  to  be, 

1.  Opposite  (oppositij,  when  one  branch  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  to  another,  and 
their  bases  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  Be- 
sides this  situation  of  branches,  to  which  the 
term  apposite  is  especially  applied,  the  two  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  it : 

a.  Verticillated  (verticiUaii)  ^  when  the  stem 
is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  branches  proceed- 
ing from  it  like  rays  on  the  same  plane ;  and 
this  occurs,  in  trees  and  shrubs,  by  one  series 
of  the  branches  being  always  formed  at  tbe 
extremity  of  the  stem  every  year ;  so  that  in 
time  they  appear  at,  certain  distances  to  sui*- 
round  the  stem  in  successive  series ;  as  in  the 
Silver  Fir,  Pinus  Picea  (fig.  a,  p.  245). 
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b.  Two-ranked  (disHchi)^  when  the  branches 
originating  promiscuously  are  arranged  in  two 
opposite  series  *,  as  in  the  Ehn^  Uimus  cam" 
pestris.  ' 

2.  Alternats  (altemijy  when  they  stand  singly  on 
j^  ^  each  side  of  the  stem,  in  such 

a  manner,  that  between  every 
two  on  one  side,  there  is  but 
one  on  the  opposite  side ;  as 
in  purging  Buckthorn,  Rham- 
nus  catharticuSy  or  in  the  sin- 
gular American  plant,  called 
Sweet  Fern,  Comptonia  asple- 
nifolia^  (fig.  k). 

3.  ScA^TERBD  (sparsijy  when 
they  are  not  given  off  from  the 
stem  in  any  determinate  man- 
ner. 
**  In  direction. 

Branches  are,  relatively  to  the  stem,  either 
erect,  or  spreading. 

1.  Erect  (erecti),  when  they  form  a  very  acute 
angle  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and,  con- 
sequently, nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  horizon- 
There  are  three  varieties  of  erect  branches. 


*  "  Distichus  ramos  situ  horizontali  exserit/*  PhU.  Bot  § 
82.  p.  24?. 

+  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  of  the  United  States^  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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a.  The  approximated  (appressi)  (fig.  /),  when 
/.  they   rise  in  a  direction    nearly 

parallel  to  the  stem;  and  are 
closely  applied  to  it,  as  in  Green 
Weed,  Genista  tinctoria. 

h.  Inflected  (introflexi)^  when 
the  tips  of  the  branches  bend 
towards  the  stem ;  as  in  the  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  Populns  dilatata. 

c.  Fastigiate  (fastigtati), 
when  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
from  whatsoever  part  of  the  stem 
they  spring,  rise  nearly  to  the 
same  height;  as  in  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Dianthus  barbatus. 

2.  Spreading  (patentes),  when  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  cannot  be  termed  acute.  Seven  varieties  of 
this  direction  of  branching  are  described  by  au- 
thors. 

a.  Open,  diffuse  (patuli,  diffusi  *),  when 
the  angle  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
branch  is  about  forty-five  degrees ;  as  in  great 
Hedge  Bed-straw,  Gallium  Mollugo. 

b.  Very  open,  horizontal  (patentissimij,  when 
the  angle  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  is  about  90  degrees ;  as  in  the  Apple-tree, 


*  "  Diffusus  ramis  patentibus.**    Phil.  Bot.  §  82.  23. 
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Pyrus  Mains;  and  the  Asparagus,  Asparagus 
officinalis. 

c.  Diverging  (dwergentes),  when  they  go 
off  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  stem^  and 
appear  as  if  verticillated,  without  being  on  the 
same  plane ;  as  the  Stone  Pine,  Finns  pinea. 

d.  Brachiate,  four-ranked  (brachiati  *J  (fig. 
m),  "when  they  spread  in 
"  four  directions,  crossing 
"  each  other  alternately  in 
"  pairs ;  a  very  common 
"  mode  of  growth  in  shrubs 
"  that  have  opposite  leaves, 
*f  as  the  common  Lilac,  Sy- 
"  ringa  vulgaris  ^*^ 

e.  Divaricated  (divaricatijy 
when  the  direction  is  such 
that  the  angle  formed  with 
the  part  of  the  stem  above 
the  branch  is  rather  more  obtuse  than  that  with 
the  part  below  it;  as  in  Fiddle  Dock,  Rumex 
pulcher. 

f.  Close  (conferti),  when  they  are  given  off 
irregularly,  and  stand  so  thick,  as  to  have  ap- 
parently no  spaces  betwixt  them. 


*  **  Brachiatus  ramos  decossatim  oppositos  habet."  Phil. 
Bat.  §  82.  25. 

t  Smith's  ItUrod,  to  phys.  and  system,  Bot,  121. 
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g.  Supported  (fulcrati  *),   when  they  project 
nearly  horizontally^     and  give    out    root-like 
shoots  from  the  under  side ;  which  extending 
until  they  r^ch  the  ground,  'take  root^  and 
serve  as  props  to  the  branches ;  as  in  the  Ban- 
yan tree,  Ficus  religiosus. 
Such  are  the  varied  modes  of  branching ;  but 
many  circumstances  concur  to  alter  and  modify 
the  natural  directions  of  branches  in  trees.  Thus, 
if  a  tree,    which    when  it  stands  alone  throws 
out  many  lateral,  spreading  branches,  be  planted 
in  a  thick  grove,  or  forest,  the  lower  branches 
will  become  weak  from  want  of  air  and  light,  and 
fall  off;  and  the  tree,  rising  in  height,  will  give 
out  top  branches  only:  while,  on   the  contrary, 
a  tree  which  is  left  when  a  wood  is  cut  down,  soon 
throws  out  lateral  branches,  and  extends  in  the 
breadth  of  its  shade,  much  more  than  it  increases 
in  stature.    In  the  Cedar  also,  and  some  other 
trees  of  a  pyramidal  form,  when,  from  age  or  acci- 
dent, the  top  shoot,  which  is  termed  the  runner, 
is  taken  away,   the  lower  branches  drop  off  and 
those  of  the  summit  of  the  tree  stretch  out  broad 
and  long;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  tree  is  changed, 
and  from  a  beautiful  and  elegant  pyramid,  it  be- 
comes a  spreading  canopy,  dark,  awful,  and  im- 

*^\FfdcratuSf  ramis  descendens  ad  radicem ;  Ficus.'*  Phil. 
Bot.  §  82.  27. 
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pres^ive.  The  finest  examples  of  this  alteration  of 
form  are  the  two  venerable  Cedars  which  grace  the 
Apothecaries*  garden  at  Chelsea.  Even  when  the 
general  character  of  the  tree  is  not  ohanged,  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  alter  the  natural  direction  of 
the  branches :'  thus^  if  fruit-trees,  which  spread 
horizontally,  be  planted  on  a  declivity,  the 
branches  still  preserve  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  angle 
which  is  formed  between  them  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  is  much  more  acute  thap  is  natural 
on  the  side  next  the  acclivity^  and  m^ch  more 
obtuse  on  the  opposite.  The  steeper  the  declivity 
is,  the  more  fertile  the  trees  are  said  to  become; 
which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  branches,  enabling  the  ground  to 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wall ;  but  more 
beneficially.  Cultivation,  also,  varies  the  natural 
aspect  of  plants :  the  buds,  for  instance,  which 
oi;!  trees  growing  in  a  rich  and  cultivated  soil, 
shoot  into  branches,  often,  fram  a  deficiency  of 
nourishment,  run  out  into  sharp-pointed  thorns  ; 
apd  this  is  the  case  with  almost  every  species  of 
fruit-trees  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  chan^ng  oi 
theae  into  branches  by  cultivation,  is  termed,  by 
Linnaeus,  the  taming  of  plants ;  but  many  plants, 
however,  have  appendages  of  this  description  un- 
der all  circumstances  of  situation  and  culture. 

s4 
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♦**  In  strengthy  or  the  power  they  (branches) 
possess  of  supporting  their  own  weight. 

In  this  respect  branches  are  either  sufficiently 
thick  and  strong  to  support  the  whole  of  their 
weight,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  size, 
situations,  or  dii'ections ;  or  they  are  so  slender 
as  to  droop  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  When  the 
latter  state  exists,  the  degree  of  drooping  is  de- 
noted by  specific  terms.    Thus  they  are  said  to  be 

a.  Deflected,  arched  (deflexij,  when  they  hang 
down  so  as  to  describe  a  cui-ve  or  arch,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  heavens ;  as 
in  the  Larch,  Pinus  larix. 

b.  Pendent  (reflexijy  when  the  apex  of  the 
branch  droops  considerably  below  the  line  of  its 
insertion ;  as  in  the  Weeping  Willow,  Saiix 
Babylonica. 

c.  Pendulous  (penduli)y  when  they  begin  to 
droop  nearly  at  the  point  of  insertion,  so  as  to 
hang  almost  pai^allel  with  the  stem. 

Such  are  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
external  aspect  of  stems  and  branches,  when  re- 
motely viewed,  which  are  noticed  by  Botanists ; 
but  when  these  organs  are  examined  a  little  more 
closely,  we  find  many  other  important  diversities, 
connected  with  surface  and  figure,  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  demonstrated;  and  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  which  the  student  cannot 
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understand  the  descriptions  of  plants  in  the  works 

of  systematic  writers. 

With  regard  to  surface^  stems  are  either  bare 

or  covered.    They  are  said  to  be, 

1.  Bare  (nudi)y   when  the  epidermis  is  per* 

fectly  free  from  appendages  of  every  description, 

leaves,   scales,    spines,  prickles,  or  any  kind  of 

pubescence.  The  superficies  of  naked  stems  varies 

considerably :  it  is  termed, 

a.  Shining  (lucidus,  nitidus)  when  it  glistens, 
as  if  varnished ;  as  in  shining  CraneVbill,  Ge- 
ranium lucidum. 

h.  Smooth  (glaber),  when  it  is  free  from  all 
kinds  of  roughness  or  hairiness  * ;  as  in  Peri- 
winkle, Vinca  major;  Petty  Sputge,  Euphor- 
bia Peplus,  &c. 

c.  Even  (lasvis)y  when,  throughout,  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  inequalities ;  as  in  the  Somni- 
ferous Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum. 

d.  Punctured  (punctatus)^  when  it  is  covered 
with  small  yet  visible  perforations,  either  simple, 
or  surrounded,  at  the  orifice,  with  a  raised 
border.  In  both  instaifces,  these  punctures  are 
probably  the  excretoiy  ducts  of  subcuticular 
glands  opening  on  the  epidermis.  Rue,  Ruta 
graveolens  (Plate  4,  fig.  4) ;     and  perforated 

*  «  Glaber,  superficie  laevi  est."    Phil.  Bot.  §  82. 18. 
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St.  John*8  Wort^  HyperiGum  per/bro/tim ;  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

e.  Maculated^  blotched  (maculosusy  madula- 
ttisjf  when  it  is  marked  with  spots  or  blotches ; 
as  in  Hemlock^  Conium  tnacukUum,  and  great- 
flowered  Anoethera^  Anoethera  grandiflora 
(Plate  4,  fig.  6).  The  colour  of  stems  is  not 
generally  noticed  by  Botanists^  unless  it  be 
so  remarkable  and  determinate  as  to  con- 
stitute a  good  specific  distinction^  as  in  the  in- 
stances just  referred  to ;  in  which  the  macu- 
.  lated  appearance  of  the  stems  is  invariably 
present. 

e.  Leafless  (aphyllus^)^  when  it  is  altogether 
devoid  of  leaves,  as  the  Dudder,  Cuscuta  -Bm- 
ropea. 

f.  Unarmed    (inenms)^     when    devoid    of 
prickles  or  spines. 

g.  Exstipulate  (exstipulatus),  when  without 
' stipules;  a  species  of  appendage  of  which  you 

must'  be  supposed  still  ignorant,  but  which 
shall  be  described  in  the  proper  place.  These 
negative  terms  are  employed  chiefly  to. dis- 
tinguish those  members  of  genera  which  con- 
tain species  that  display  opposite  qualities. 
2.  Covered   (vestitijy  when  the  epidermis  is 

^^^Nudus,  foliis  destitutus;  Euphorbia^  Cactus f    Slapeliaf 
Ephedra,  Cuscuta.  *'     Phil.  Bat.  §  82.  2. 
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clothed  with  some  kind  of  appendage ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  this^  the  8tem  is  desig- 
nated by  a  term  expressive  of  its  covering.  It  is 
said  to  be^ 

a.  Leafy  (foliosusy  foliatus  *)y  when  it  is  fur- 
nished with  leaves  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
(vide  Plate  4^  fig.  1,  2).  When  the  stem  passes 
through  each  leaf,  it  is  denominated  perfoliate 
(peffoliatus),  as  in  Yellow  Wort,  Chlora  per^ 
foliata  (Plate  4,  fig.  6). 

h.  Winged  (alatm),  when  the  edges  or 
angles  are  longitudinally  expanded  into  leaf- 
like borders.  (Plate  4^  £g.  3.) 

c.  Sheathed  (vaginatus)  (fig.  o),  when  It  is 
embraced  by  the  base  of  each  leaf,  as 
if  by  a  sheath  ;  as  exemplified  in  the 
Grasses;  Snake  Weed,  Polygonum 
Bistorta,  &c. 

d.  Stipulated  (stipulatus),  when 
it  is  furnished  with  stipulse  (organs 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  explain  to  you),  at  the  axillae  of 
each  leaf:  as  in  the  Common  Vetch, 
Vicia  sativa,  broad-leaved  Everlast- 
ing Pea,  Lathyras  latifolius^ ;  &c. 

e.  Tendril-bearing    (cirriferus),       when    it 

*  **  Foliatus,  foliis  instructus  est."   Phil.  Bot.  §  82.  3. 
t  Vide  Plate  4,  fig.  7,  which  represents  the  winged  stem 
of  Lathyrus  lalijblius ;  a.  a,  a,  a.  are  stipulae. 
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bears  tendrils;  as  in  the  Passion  Flower^  Passi- 
flora  *  ;  the  Vine,  Vitis,  &e. 

f.  Bulb-bearing  (bulbiferus),  when  it  is 
studded  with  bulbs  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  ; 
as  in  several  of  the  Lily  tribe,  Lilium^ ;  Bulbi- 
ferous  Coral  Wort,  Dentaria  hulhifera^  &c. 

g.  Spiny  (spinosus)  (fig./i,  l),  when  it  is  fur- ^ 

nished  with  sharp 
spines,  which  are 
not  productions  of 
the  bark,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  not 
come  off  with  it; 
as  in  Common 
Hawthorn,  Mespi- 
lus  oxyacanthay  and 
the  Sloe-tree,  Pru- 
nus  spinosa,  &c. 

h.  Prickly  (acu- 
leatus)  (fig.  p,  2), 
when  it  is  covered  with  sharp-pointed  bodies, 
which  separate  with  the  epidermis ;  as  in  the 
Rose,  Rosa  centifolia,  R.  Eleganteria,  &c. 

i.  Bristly  (setaceous^  when  its  armature  con- 
sists of  brushes  of  minute  bristles,    divaricat- 

*  Plate  4,  fig.  8.  A  small  portion  of  a  stem  of  a 
Passiflora ;  a,  a,  the  tendrils ;  b,  b.  stipulse ;  c.  c.  c.  glands. 

f  Plate  4>  fig.  9.  A  portion  of  the  stem  of  Lilium  super- 
hum  :  a.  a,  the  bulbs  seated  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves. 
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ing  from  the  points  whence  they  are  ^ven  off; 
as  in  creeping  Cactus,    Cactus  fiagelliformis. 
(Plate  4,  fig.  10.) 
h.  Scaly  (squamosus)  (fig.  y),  when  it  is  co- 
vered, more  or  less,  ^th  leafy 
scales,  which  are  closely  applied 
to  its  surface,  as  in  Broom  Rape, 
Orobanche  major.    When,  how- 
ever, the  scales,  instead  of  being 
siicculent  and  leafy,  are  dry  and 
membranaceous,    this  variety  of 
the  Scaly  stem  is  termed 

*  Ramentaceous  (ramenta- 
ecus)  (fig.  r),  as  exemplified 
in  slender  branched  Heath, 
Erica  ramentacea,  &c. 

/.    Pubescent     (pube- 
scisns),   when  it  is  studded 
or  covered  with  hair-like  ap- 
pendages.    The  pubescence 
varies  very  considerably,  according  to  differences 
of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  are  determinate  characteristics  which  al- 
ways, more  or  less,  distinguish  it,  even  in  its  va- 
riations. According  to  the  appearance,  the  con- 
sistence and  the  quantity  of  pubescence,    the 
stem  on  which  it  is  found  is  named ;  thus  it  is 
termed 

u.  Haiiy  (pilosm)  (Plate  5,  fig.  1),  when  the 
pubescence  consists  of   rather    long  separate 
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hairs ;  as  in  Mouse  Ear^  Myosuras  mimmus ; 
Hawkweed,  Hieracium  pilosilla ;  Mieadow  Sage, 
*  Salvia  pratensis,  &c. 

/S.  Hispid  (^Awrpiifiw;  (Plate  6,  fig.  2),  when  the 
hairs  are  stiff  or  bristly  *,  as  in  Borage,  Bo- 
rago  officinalis;  and  Common  Viper  Bugloss, 
Echinm  vulgare. 

y.  Downy  (tomentosus),  when  the  hairs  are 
soft  to  the  touch,  like  down,  and  so  matted . 
together,  that  the  particular  hairs  cannot  be 
distinguished ;  as  in  Shepherd's  Club,  Verbas- 
cum  thapsus ;  and  round-ieaved  Cr^ne*s  Bill, 
Geranium  rotundifolium^  in  which  the  pu- 
bescence is  white ;  and  Marsh  Ledum,  Ledum 
paluslrey  in  which  it  is  of  a  rust  colour. 

i.  Sha,ggy  (vilhsus)  (Plate  6,  fig.  3),  when 
the  pubescence  consists  of  long,  soft  hairs ;  as 
in  Villose  Speedwell,  Veronica  villosa;  and 
downy  Hedge  Nettle,  Stachys  germanica. 

e.  Woolly  (lanatus)  (Plate  6,  fig.  4),  when 
the  fine  hail's  are  long  and  matted ;  but  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other;  as  in  woolly 
Hedge  Nettle,  Stachys  Ictnata,  and  woolly  Hore- 
hound,  Ballota  hmata. 

I.  Silky  (sericeus)  (Plate  6,  fig.  6),  when  the 

h^rs  are  shining,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 

stem  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  silk. 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in  some 

*  **  HispiduSf  setis  rigidis  adspersus.*'    Phil.  BoU  $  82. 21. 
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instances  either  a  dry  powdery,  or  a  moist  excre- 
tion. Of  the  former  there  are  three  varieties,  and 
two  of  the  latter.    A  stem  is  denominated 

a.  Hoary  (incanus,  pruinosus),  when  the  en- 
tire surface  is  strewed  over  with  a  fine  white 
dnst>  which  is  easily  nibbed  off,  like  the  bloom 
on  Grapes ;  as  exemplified  on  Dwarf  shrubby 
Orache,  Atnplex  portulacoides. 

h.  Mealy  (farinosus),  when  the  white  pow- 
der is  less  minute,  or  is  mealy ;  as  in  Bird's- 
eye  Primrose^  Primula^ri?M>«a. 

c.  Glaucous  (glaucus)y  when  the  dust  or  bloom 
is  of  a  bluish  gi*een,  or  seap-green  colour ;  as  in 
the  Palma  Christi,  (the  castor  oil  plant,)  Rici- 
nus  officinalis^  &c. 

d.  Viscid  (viscidus),  when  it  is  covered  with 
.  a  clammy  resinous  exudation ;  as  in  clammy 

Catchfly,  Silent  viscosa. 

e.  Glutinous  (glutinosus)y  when  the  exuda- 
tion is  adhesive ;  but,  instead  of  being  resinous, 
it  is  gummy  or  soluble  in  water ;  as  in  clanuny 
Primrose,  Primula  glutinosa. 

Besides  being  covered  with  the  appendages  we 
have  just  examined,  the .  surfaces  of  stems  pre- 
sent inequalities  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  as 
these  are  fixed  and  always  appear  in  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  species,  they  are  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  formation  of  specific  distinctions;  and, 
therefore,  require  to  be  pointed  out.  A  stem  is 
termed 
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a.  Scabrous  (scaher)y  when  it  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  small  papillae^  which  are  not  vi- 
sible^ but  can  be  felt  on  running  the  finger 
along  it;  as  in  Black  Knapweed,  Centaurea 
nigra. 

b.  Warty  (verrucosus)  (Plate  5,  fig.  6),  when 
it  is  studded  over  with  small  hard  warts,  or  pa- 
pillae, which  can  be  both  seen  and  felt ;  as  in 
Warty  Spindle-tree,  Euonymus  verrucosus. 

c.  Vesicular  (papulosus)  (Plate  6,  fig.  7),  when 
the  roughness  depends  on  a  small  elevation  of 
the  epidermis  containing  a  watery  fluid,  which 
gives  the  plant  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  co- 
vered with  ice ;  as  in  the  Ice  Plant,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  crystallinum. 

In  point  of  figure,  stems  are  very  diversified ; 
and  this  is  best  ascertained  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion. When  a  stem  is  thus  examined,  the  follow- 
ing forms  are  found  to  exist. 

a.  Round,  cylindrical  ( teres ^  cylindricus  *), 
(fig.  *,  l).  A  stem  is  said  to  be  round  when 
a  transverse  section  appears  nearly  circu- 
lar, for  no  stem  is  perfectly  so :  and.  the 
term  cylindrical  is  employed  with  still 
more  latitude,  for  all  stems  gradually  di- 
minish from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Stra- 
monium, Datura  stramonium,  and  Change- 

*  *<  Teres  cylindricus."    Phil.  BoU  §  82.   12. 
4 
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able  Hydrangea  J  Hydrangea  hortemis,  may  be 
taken  as  examples  o^  the  round ;  but  the  term  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all  stems  which  ap- 
.    proach  to  the  circular  form  and  have  no  angles. 

b.  Half  round  (semiteres),  (fig.  Sy  2),  that  is, 
round  on  one  side  and  fiattish  on  the  other. 

c.  Compressed  (compressus),  (fig.  s,  3),  which 
implies  that  two  sides  of  the  stem  are  fiat,  and 
approach  each  other,  or  that  the  diameter  of  a 
transverse  section  of  it  is  much  gi*eater  one  way 
than  it  is.  the  other ;  as  in  flat-stalked  Meadow 
Grass,  Poa  compressa.  Besides  the  compressed 
stem,  properly  so  called,  there  are  two  other 
formS'Of  stems.  Which  may  be  regarded  as  va- 
rieties of  it :  «.  the  two-edged  (anceps),  (fig.  s^ 
4),  when  a  compressed  stem  has  the  edges 
sharp,  like  a  two-edged  sword;  as  in  striated 
Sisyrinchium,  Sisyrinchium  striatum ;  and  jS. 
the  leaf-like  membranaceous  (phylhidem  mem^ 
branacetis),  when  the  stem  is  so  much  flat- 
tened as  to  resemble  a  leaf;  as  in  Spleenwort 
Cactus,  Cactus  phyllanthtis. 

(L  Angled  (angulatus)y  which  means  that 
a  stem  presents  several  acute  angles  in  its  cir- 
cumference. There  are  three  principal  varieties 
of  angled  stems. 

a.  Obtuse  (ohtus^  angulatus),  when  the 
angles  are  rounded  and  the  sides  flat.  There 
are  five  sub- varieties  of  the  obtusely  angled 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Qteais;  in  designating  which^    tbe  word  cor- 

ntered  is  used^  instead  of  obtusdy  angled^  for 

tbe  sake  of  brevity.    A  stem  is  said  to  be^ 

1.  Three-Qoroered  (trigonusX  (fig-  *,   i,  and 

^        *9   i)>  .when  tbere  are  three  flat  sides 

^^       and  three  rounded  angles. 

a.  Four-cornered  (tetrctgmms),  (fig.  t^  2), 
when  there  are  four  rounded  angles. 
Sometimes  the  corners  are  bordered  (fig. 
*,  2). 
3»  Five-^mered  (peniagonusX  {6g.  /,  3), 
when  there  are  five  obtuse  ai^tes.  In  this 
instaooe^  also^  the  corners  we  some- 
times bcHrdered  (fig.  ^,  5),  and  the  in- 
tervals occasionaUy  fiiiTowed. 

4.  Sia><cornered 
(hewagonysjy  fig. 
t,  4)^  when  there 
adre  six  obtuse 
attgles. 

6.  Many-cor- 
nered (pofygo- 
nMt>,(fig.*,4), 
vhm  tb^  angfes 
are  numemis 
and  obtuse :  /S.  Acute  (acuti  angulaius),  when 
the  angles  are  sharp,  apd  the  sides  hollowed. 


f  *'  JE^ofiui^  trigonuh    tttragonus^  fentf^onuSrf  pofygQnus^ 
**  pr«c§d€Qtis  (ancepij  speciei  lunt."    Phil,  Bat.  §^  S%  IS. 
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Of  this  variety  of  the  aiigled  ^tem  there  lire, 
hlstHy  five  nub-i^Fieties  x 

««  1 .  Triati^uldr  (trianguhiris)y  (fig.  u,  l). 
J^  2.  Four-angled  (qvLodrangUharis)^  (fig.  ti, 
/  2). 

»iCC^   ^'  Five^ngled    (quinquangularis),    (fig. 

y^    t£,  8). 

4.  Six-angled  (sUxanguldris),  (fig.  m,  4). 
6.  Many-angled  (multangularis)  ^.  In 
min^y-^ngted  sterns  the  angles  are 
not  ell\#ayi»  so  acute  as  In  the  other 
8ub*-Vari^ticil»# 
y*  Three^ided  (iriqaeitrX),  (fig.  *,  i),  when 
tlyew  ore  three  flat  i^des  forming  acute  aajgles ; 
as  fki  Oarex  acuta, 
e.  AtiguUi.r  (afiguloms)^  impUei  ibat  the  ati^Ies 
aire  either  y«fy  obsciire^  and  the  stem,  con* 
seqtieMly,  cm  sc^ircely  be  placed  in  ^her 
of  the  foregonig  arrangementir;  or  that  the 
anglM  w^€  Vftriaibl^  ift  liUn^b^rw  There  m6  two 
tarfeties  6f  the  ati^lar  stem>  whteb^  hm&  pe- 
nallaf  d.ppeIlalk]M«  i  wit.  ».  FutMwed  (Meatus) 
(%.  >»,  5),  when  th6  stefH  ifi  longitudinally  in- 
dented With  dee^  miSi  Mther  broad  bc^otirs^ 
Hf^  ^k)se  (]f  «  fltiMd  doluMfti  II  $  as  hi  Common 

t  "  Triangularis,  quadraftgulaHSy  quinquangidaris,  mtdtangU' 
^*  lariSf  ex  numero  angulorum  prominendun]."  PhU.  BoL§82. 15. 

f  "  TriquelruSf  lafera  tria  plana  obtinet.'*  Ihid.  §  8'2.  14. 

II  **  Sukatus  sulcis  excavatid  latis  profundis  exarat'us/^  tbiJ* 
j  8^.  16. 

>r2 
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Alexanders^   Smyrnium   olustratum:    jS.  Stri- 
ated (striatusjy  when  it  is  longitudinally  in- 
dented with  fine  parallel  lines  * ;  as  in  Sorrel^ 
Rumex  acetosa. 
d.  Knotted  (nodosus)^  (fig.  w,  1)^  implying  that 

I        „  .^^^^   stem    is   divided,  at 

J  ^  intervals,  by  swellings  or 

^  i     Jm^      knots ;       as    in   Knotty 
//    j^»  Cranes'-bill,       Geranium 

nodosum,  &e. 

€.  Articulated  (arHcu- 
lotus)  y  that  is,  composed 
of  joints,  or  apparently 
distinct  pieces,  united  at 
their  ends-l-..  It  is  re- 
markable that  Linnaeus, 
in  his  definition  of  this 
form  of  stem,  should  have  confounded  it  with 
the  kneed  stem,  as  he  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  many  articulated  stems  are  per- 
fectly straight  or  erect.  In  some  instances  the 
articulated  stems  are  knotted  at  the  joints, 
but  in  others  they  are  plain.  Many  of  the 
Grasses  afford  instances  of  the  former ;  while 
the  Cactus  tribe  sufficiently  exe;npliiy  the  latter. 
f.  Kneed  (geniculatusj,  (fig.  ti;,  2),  when  an  ar- 

*  **  Siriaius  lineis  tenuissimis  excavatis  inBcriptus."    Phil. 
Bot.  §  S2. 17. 

f  "  Ariiculatus,      internodiii  geniculatui :   Piper.*^    PhiL 
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ticulated  9tein  is  more  or  less  bent  at  each  joint ; 

as  in  Floating  Fox-tail  Grass,  Alopecurus  gem- 

culatus;  Three-flower  Fescue  Grass,   Festuca 

triflorOy  &c. 

Such  are  the  diversities  which  stems  externally 
present  to  the  eye.  But  these,  although  in  their 
natural  state  they  are  sufficiently  fixed  to  enable 
systematic  Botanists  to  employ  them  as  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  species,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  distinguished  *  ;  yet,  are  apt  to  vary, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
situation,  climate,  and  soil.  Thus  we  find  a  stem 
which,  in  its  natural  stafe,  is  round,  assume  a 
flattened  appearance  as  if  two  or  more  stems  or 
branches  were  united  longitudinally  side  by  side : 
an  anomaly  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Ash, 
several  species  of  Daphne,  the  greater  Nasturtium, 
Tropseolum  mo/W,  and  many  other  herbaceous 
plants ;  and  is  denominated  by  authors  f  the  clus- 
tered stem,  caulisfasciculatus.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  this  effect,  since  it  is  evidently  not  the 
simple  lateral  union  of  one  or  more  stems  or 
branches,  a  circumstance  which  might  be  pi-o- 
duced  by  pressure  abrading  the  epidermis  and  cel- 
lular layer  of  the  bark,  and  bringing  the  liber  or 

*  <<  Caulis  in  muUis  plantis  ita  essentiales  prsbet  difierentias, 
^*  ut  eo  demto,  nulla  certitude  speciei.''    PhU.  BoU  §  276. 

f  Smith's  Introduction,  p.  127.  Keith's  System  ofphysido* 
gical  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

t3 
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i^oermosit  lay^r  of  e^cb  of  thQ  united  stems  into 
oQqtaqt  (  for^  were  this  thp  ca^e^  the  pith  of  ^qh  of 
th0S0  oon^)oh[ie<i  stems  would  \^  stiU  entire^  ^nd 
the  aggregate  would  appear  as  distiQet  cylind^rs^ 
«iqfH>i4i9g  t9  th^  nuquher  of  the  stems ;  whereas 
in  th¥  ^MOicul^ted  st?m  there  is  pae  flf^t  pith 
9Qly,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  steiQ  are,  in  arf- 
iWgemeBt  and  nmnher,  the  same  as  if  the  anch- 
TOftly  did  not  e^iist.  The  idea^  therefore,  of  tb? 
foufcicvilated  stem  arising  from  %\^  pressure  of  on? 
or  more  contiguous  stems,  and  9-  natural  graft 
\teing  thus  formed,  as  has  been  snggested  by  Mr, 
)Ceith«  cauQot  be  adn^tted.  Several  other  ano- 
malies occur  in  the  configuration  ef  stems ;  but 
as  these  are  gw^ral^y  either  the  consequence  of 
4isQase,  or  of  some  obstacle  to  the  natnra}  d^ 
yelopment  ^n  the  individual  plant  poeasioned  by 
mswts,  the  conpi^^ation  of  them  may  bp  d^ 
fiwffed  nmtil  we  come  to  treat  of  the  dise£Ms«»  m^ 
CJ^^ntal  to  the  vegetable  system* 

Ia4ep(B«4ent  qJf  the  diversities  wbi?h  we  bav^ 
already  ^ami«?d,  ^t^m^  have  b^n  pwpwly  dirtri^ 
Iwted  into  distinct  speciei.  In  this  cJasmiQaJ^ioo, 
Liuneen?  ^nd  Qtbpv«  who  bi^ye  copi^  afSter  bi», 
^num^'at^  six  ^^i?m  Qjf  stjems ;  but  among  ^m 
the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  and  the  frond  are  impro- 
perly included ;  for,  as  the  former  is  decidedly  a 
part  of  the  leaf,  and  separates  with  it  when  it  falls ; 
and  the  latter  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  the 
foliage  of  distinct  tribes  of  plants,  the  Palms,  the 
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Algm,  and  the  Fens ;  and  is  itself  supported  on  a 
specif  of  real  stem  (i^hich  I  sliall  soon  have  ooca^ 
sion  to  describe  to  you),  the  stipe  *,  neither  of  them 
can  with  propriety  be  classed  with  stems.  Mirbel*f- 
and  Mr.  Keith;];  omit  the  flower^italk  in  their  enu- 
meration of  the  species  oi  the  stem^  and  certainly 
with  some  prc^riety ;  for,  although  it  closely  re^ 
sembles  the  stem  in  its  structure,  i  yet,  in  an  ele- 
mentary work,  it  is  undoubtedly  more  intel%ible 
to  the  student  to  describe  it  as  a  part  only  of  it 
bearing  the  fructification,  except  when  it  jHticeeds 
immediately  from  the  root.  Contemplating  the 
subject  nearly  in  a  similar  point  of  view,  I  think 
we  are  authoiued  in  distributing  stems  into  Jive 
distinct  species  :*-*the  trunk,  the  stalk,  the  straw, 
the  scape,  and  the  stipe. 

1.  Trunk  (Truncus)  is  the  appellation  given 
to  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs  ^.    The  trunk  is 

*  "  Frans  est  dilatatio  vegetabilit  herbftcea  qm  arlHe 
«  cum  cormi  specie,  qua  sustentatur  cotueret,  Palmis,  FQici- 
**  husp  Algisque  propria.''  WiUden&Wp  Spec.  Plant,  iomus 
y.  Inirod,  p.  xxi. 

t  JBKmm  ife  jPA^.  «^.  p.  99  and  0^. 

X  S^iem  of  phtfsioiogical  Botany^  toL  i.  p.  4S. 

§  LinusBUS  uses  the  term  trunk  in  the  generic  sense  in  which 
I  have  used  the  word  stem;  and  thus  defines  it:— *<  Truncus 
^*  folia  et  fructificationem  profert ;  species  ejud  sunt  vii.  Caulis^ 
••  GulmuSf  Scapusy  Pedunctdus,  PetioluSf  Frons^  Stipes ;  at 
"  Aa>m#5  pars  est.'*    PhU.Bot.§82. 
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characterized  by  its  ligneous  structure^  by  being 
always  perennial ;  generally  naked  at  the  lower 
part;  and  divided  and  subdivided  towards  the 
sununit  into  branches  and  twigs^  bearing  leaves 
and  the  fructification.  It  is  thickest  at  the  base, 
and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  apex ;  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  often  dry  and  cracked  bark ;  and 
internally  is  composed  of  a  central .  pith,  sur- 
rounded by  ligneous  layers,  the  number  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  When 
it  rises  to  a  moderate  height,  like  a  simple 
column,  before  it  divides  into,  or  gives  off 
branches,  it  is  said  to  be  arboreous^  as  exemplified 
in  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  the  majority  of  trees ; 
but  wlien  the  divisions  or  branches  occur  near  to 
the  soil,  it  is  termed  shrubby,  fruticosm ;  as  in 
the  Lilac,  the  Rosemary,  and  such-like.  These 
terms,  however,  are  always  to  be  understood  as 
having  a  relative  signification  only;  for  various 
circumstances,  such  as  change  of  soil,  climate, 
and  the  effoits  of  art,  may  metamorphose  shrubs 
into  trees,  or  reduce  these  again  into  shrubs; 
transitions  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

3.  Stalk  (CaulisJ  is  properly  applicable  to  the 

stems   of  herbaceous  plants  only ;   although  the 

term  is  frequently  used  in   a  sense  synonimous 

with  trunk.     The   specific  characteristics  of  the 

.  stalk  lire,  that  it  is  rarely  ligneous,  and  lives  but 
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one  or  two  years  in  the  natural  state  of  the  plant. 
It  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  branches, 
like  the  trunk ;  and  a  greater  number  of  these   . 
diversities  which  have  been  described  belong  to 
the  stalk  rather  than  to  the  trunk. 

3.  Straw   (Culmus)   is  a  name  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  stems  of  the  Grasses,  Rushes,  and 
the  gramineoijs  cerealise  *.    It  is  either  hollow,  or 
partially  filled  with  pith,  and  generally  knotted, 
articulated,  and  kneed ;  but  very  rarely  branched. 
The  knots  are  solid,  confined  to  the  articulations, 
and  give  origin  to  the  leaves,  which  are  sheathing 
at  their  base^    It  increases  in  length,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  apei(,  but  not  in  diameter,  is 
round,    compressed,   or  triangular;    and  is  fre- 
quently hairy;  but,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  properly 
observes,  there  is  '^  no  instance  of  such  a  scaly 
^^  culm  as  Linnseus  has  figured  in  his  Philosaphia 
''  Botanica,  t.iv.  f.5f." 

4.  Scape  (Scapus)^  strictly  speakings  is  a 
flower-stalk,  as  it  bears  the  parts  of  fructification 
only,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  leaves  ;  but,  never- 
theless^ as  it  proceeds  immediately  from  the  root, 
it  may  be  properly  classed  as  a  stem  |.    It  is  al- 

*  *<  Culmus  truncus  proprius  Gramim^  clevat  folia  frycti- 
«  ficationemque/*    PhU.  BoU  §  82.  B. 

f  SmUh*8  Introduction,  p.  128. 

X  "  Scapus  truncus  universalis  elevans  fructificationem  nee 
*«  folia :  Narcissus,  Pyrola,  CoHvaUdria,  Hi/acinthus»'*  Phil. 
Bot.  j  82.  C. 
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ways  herbaceous;  and  is  found  dther  simfde^ 
and  bearing  one  flower  only^  as  in  common  Dan^ 
deUon^  Leontodon  taraxacum:  or  divided,  and 
many-flowered,  as  in  Cowslip,  Primula  veris. 

5.  Stipe  (Stipes)  is  the  term  used  to  express 
the  stem  of  P^ms,  Ferns,  Fuci,  and  Fungi.  It 
is  generally  cylindrical ;  but  sometimes  swollen 
in  the  middle,  and  bears  a  frond,  or  the  foliage 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  at  its  summit.  In  the 
Pahns  the  stipe  is  in  general  a  simple  column, 
bearing  a  spreading  plume  of  leaves ;  and  of  the 
same  diameter  at  the  summit  as  at  the  base,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  genera  *,  which  throw  out 
branches.  It  is  marked  at  regular  dii^nces  by 
the  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves ;  imd  increases 
in  height  by  additions  made  to  its  summit  by  the 
development  of  a  central  gem,  which  throws  out 
annually  a  new  circle  of  Iraves.  In  the  Ferns  it 
varies  considerably  in  form,  being  round,  chan- 
nelled,.  triangular,  and  quadrangular;  and  is 
cither  devoid  of  vestiture,  or  is  chaffy,  scaly,  spiny, 
OF  muricated,  that  is^  covered  with  sharp  hard 
tubercles :  and  the  same  diversities  occur  in  the 
Stipies  of  the  Fuci.  In  the  Fungi  it  is  generally 
fleshy  or  leatheiy ;  but  it  varies  both  in  substance 
and  form ;  and  although,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  it  is  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  cap, 
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ovpileusy  as  in  the  Mushroom^  or  nearly  so ;  yet  in 
others  its  attachment  is  to  the  side  of  that  body. 

Such  are  the  peculiarities,  connected  with  the 
exterior  of  sterns^  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  this 
stage  of  our  inquiries :  in  closing  our  examination 
of  them,  this  question  spontaneously  presents  it- 
self: why  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of  form, 
vestiture,  and  mode  of  branching  in  the.  vege- 
table organs  ?  No  satisfactory  reply  can  be  ad- 
vanced; and,  thertfore,  we  afe  left  to  imagine 
that,  a9  nature  s^ppears  to  delight  in  variety,  the 
diverjsified  and  gractefql  forms  and  appearances  of 
plants  may  be  one  souroe  of  pleasure  prepared  by 
Divine  Penevplenoe  for  mortals.  Be  tbif  as  it  may, 
mm  has  not  failed  to  render  theni  accessaries  to 
bi9  comfort,  and  subservient  to  bis  necessities.  In 
the  cool  slu^e  <rf  th?  braDching  aiTOS  of  the  Beedi, 
or  tmd^r  the  pillared  canopy  of  the  Banyan,  he 
gbm»  the  ardour  of  the  meridian  Maze ;  with  the 
sj^rubhy  and  spiny  Hawthorn,  or  the  prickly  Ca«^ 
tviSj  hfi  encloses  his  fields ;  whil^  the  pUant  Osier 
14  woven  into  basket  to  transport  tbdr  produce  to 
tb«  Qfowd^  city :  tb^  tall  and  straight  Pine  ris^ 
a  ma«t,  on  whipb  he  spreads  the  sail  that  miabto 
\km  to  trftn^ipprt  the  riohes  of  distant  eUmes  to 
\m  native  shores;  and  the  incurved  ribs  of  the 
vener^J^  OaH>  tewncbed  into  the  main,  float,  the 
prelectors  of  his  maritime  rights>  and  the  bul- 
wark of  bis  natji^naji  iwiepe»denc«. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

SUBSTANCE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  STEM  AND 
BRANCHES  :  —  ANATOMICAL  DEMONSTRATION  OP 
THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  THESE  ORGANS — THEIR 
FORMATION^  INCREASE^  AND  REPRODUCTION. 

Thb  examination  of  the  exteraal  aspects  of  stems 
and  branches^  which  we  have  just  concluded^  will 
readily  enable  you  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  correct  knowledge  of  terminology  to 
the  systematic  Botanist ;  for,  without  a  definition 
and  name  for  each  diversity  of  feature,  which  the 
vegetable  organs  present  to  the  sight  or  the 
touch,  it  would  6e  impossible  for  him  to  fix  these 
specific  distinctions,  by  which  alone  the  different 
members  of  the  same  family  of  plants  can  be 
readily  recognised.  This  diversity,  as  you  have 
seen,  is  very  considerable  in  the  external  charac- 
ter of  the  stem  and  branches  ;  but  when  we  ex- 
tend our  examination  to  their  interior  structure, 
or  organization,  we  find  it  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits :  nor  will  this  excite  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  reflect,  that  nearly  the  same  end 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  these  organs,  whatever 
may  be  the  habits  or  the  physiognomy  of  the  plant. 
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It  is  now  my  object  to  direct  your  attention  to 
these  diflferences>  and  to  point  out  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  consist. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  stems  and  branches  of 
different  kinds  of  plants,  and  cut,  or  break,  or 
tear  them  transversely  and  longitudinally;  we 
shall  find  that  some  of  them  are  easily  divided, 
whilst  others  resist  almost  all  our  efforts;  that 
some  are  moist,  succulent,  and  fleshy;  others 
fibrous,  spongy,  and  dry ;  and  others  again  formed 
of  both  succulent  and  dry  parts  ;  the  latter  pos- 
sessing very  different  degrees  of  compactness,  in- 
duration, and  tenacity.  But,  however  considerable 
these  differences  may  appear,  the  more  we  investi- 
gate the  subject  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that,  as  far  as  respects  substance^  the  steins  and 
branches  of  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
may  be  arranged  under  two  classes, — the  Woody 
and  the  Herbaceous. 

A.  Woody  stems  (Caules  lignosi)  are  those 
which  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  ligneous 
fibre ;  or  in  which  wood  forms  comparatively  the 
greater  part  of  theu*  bulk.  It  is  found  either  in 
threads  or  bundles  which  run  longitudinally  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  stem ;  or  is  united 
in  one  mass,  formed  of  concentric  circles,  which 
cohere  and  compress  each  other  nearly  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface  of  the  stem :— the  tribe  of 
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PftljiM  affords  examples  of  the  first  deficHt^tian  dl 
Kgneous  stems,  and  all  other  trees  of  the  secofid^r 
As  £eu*  as  respects  substance^  however,  ligdedfli^ 
stems  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  diversity 
of  str^tare  I  hate  just  hiMed  at ;  but  ac^ordili^ 
to  the  degree  of  cohesion  which  binds  togeth^ 
their  ligneoas  fibres.  Botanisis  have,  therefbttty 
divided  Woody  stems  into  two  genefk^  the  $^ 
and  the^fibrous. 

1.  The  solid  woody  stem  (C.  soUdus)  is  that 
in  which  the  cohesion  is  uniform,  and  the 
wood,  consequently,  compact  and  indnrated; 
sometimes  to  a  dc^e  on  which  the  knilb  wiA 
make  scarcely  any  impressio»c 

2.  The/ftrM^  (C^osM)  is  tiA«  in  wh}«fa, 
the  cohesion  being  irregular,  the  Wood  fe  omh 
stltttted  of  fibrous  bundles ;  which^  aUhdngb 
adhering  to  each  ether,  can  be  easily  B^pMatH^ 
either  by  tearing  or  by  maceration* 

Ligneous  stems  of  every  descviptioa  are  peren- 
nial. 

B.  HsienACWotJS  stems  (Caules  heriMei)  MB 
those  which  contain  a  small  pre^rtiotf  of  woo<^ 
matter ;  but  are  composed  e&iefly  of  cellular  Mb^ 
Stance^  and  consequently  can  be  easily  cat  €V 
divided.  There  are  three  dtetla^t  ldnj4i?of  her- 
baceous sterns^  the  Jleskff^,  the  ^f^^y,  and  <fbe 
hollow. 
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1.  The  flesky  stem  (C.  caimosus)  is  that  in 
which  the  cellolar  substance,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  turgid  with  fluids;  .  and  when 
cut,  presents  a  smooth,  unifcxm  moist  sur&oe, 
similar  to  that  of  a  young  Cucumber  when 
transversely  sliced  The  common  House-leek, 
Sempervivum  tectorum ;  and  most  of  the  sea^ 
weeds.  Algae,  afford  samples  of  the  fleshy  stem. 

2.  The  spongy  stem  (C.  spongiostis)  is  com- 
posed of  a  compressible,  elastic,  cellular  sub- 
stance, contained  within  an  epidermis;  either 
dry,  the  cells  bek^  filled  with  air  only^;  or 
moist,  the  cells  beings  pai*tially  filled,  with,  fluid, 
as  in  a  sponge.  The  Mushroom  tribe^  Fkmgi ; 
Indian  Com,  Zea  mayfi;  and  Great  Cat*»4ail, 
TyTphsL  latifoUa,  have  spongy  stems. 

3.  The  hsdlow  stem  {C.^fistuloaM)  is  a  sac- 
culent  Off  fleshy  hollow  eyMnder^  snnbomided  by 
a  circle  of  vessds  and  Ugneouft  tlu*ead8,  immM^*' 
diately  under  the  epideraocds ;  and  gestetaXty 
lined  with  a  dry  white  spongy  teyeir  of  pitk 
There  ace  two  vametiesof  the  hollow  stem. 

a.  The  umnterrupied  (smeseptU  tramver^ 
sis};  when  the  hollow,  or  cavUy,  eadMtcfe 
from  the  base  to  the  apec  of  the  8tem>  »:  im 
the  genus  Coreopsis  (Coreopsis). 

b.  The  mtenniipbed  (septis  transversis  inters 
tmctus)  ;  when  either  the  longitadimd  cavity 
W  divided^  at  regniar  distances,  by  partb- 
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tions  or  diaphragms  (fig.  a, 
1) ;  or  the  stem  is  knotted^ 
and  apparently  made  up 
of  separate    Ik)11ow  por- 
tions^    shut  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and  united  at  the 
knots.    The  different  spe- 
cies of  Horse-t^l,  Equi- 
setum;     Manured  Reed^ 
Arundo  donax;  Common  Water  Dropwort, 
CEnathe  Jistulosa ;  the  Castor  oil  plant,  Ri- 
cinus  officinalis ;  and  almost  all  the  Grasses, 
and  the   Cerealia,   afford  examples  of  this 
variety  (fig.  a,  2). 
Such  is  the  diversity  of  substance  of  stems 
and  branches ;- we  have  now  to  examine  the  ana?- 
tomical  construction  of  these  organs.*  To  the  stu- 
dent^ this  inquiry  is  not  only  important,  as  dis- 
playing the  structure  of  the  stem  itself,     and 
thereby  enabling  him  to  comprehend  more  per- 
fiBCtly  its-  functions  and  mode  of  growth ;  but,  as 
all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  vegetable  functions, 
as  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  individual  is,  con- 
cerned, are  seen  in  the  stem ;  by  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  its  organization  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  that  also  of  the  root,  the  leaves,  and  even, 
in  some  respects,  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.    In 
this  investigation  it  is  essential  to  adopt  $ome  ar- 
rangement;  and  although  none,  which  has  yet 
been  attempted,  is  free  from  just  causes  of  cri- 
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tioism,  and  probably  none  can  be  deposed  alto- 
gether ubobjectionable ;  yet,  if  by  any  the  examina- 
tion can  be  fiEunlitated,  the  attempt  to  form  one, 
as  nearly  perfect  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  of,  is  at  least  praiseworthy. 

The  only  arrangements  which  I  shall  notice, 
are  those  of  Desfontaines  and  Mr.  Keith.  Des- 
fontaines'  method  is  founded  on  the  foot,  that 
there  are  two  grand  divisions  of  plants,  the  Mo- 
nocotyledonous  *  and  Dicotyledonous  *f:;  each  of 
which  displays  a  distinct  and  specific  mode  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  stem.  In  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  first,  the  stem  consists 
of  bundles  of  woody  fibres  and  vessels,  inter- 
spersed throughout  a  cellular  substance,  and  de- 
creasing in  solidity  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre ;  in  those  of  the  second  it  is  composed  of 
coiicentric  and  divergent  woody  layers,  decreas- 
ing in  solidity  in  the  opposite  ratio,  or  from  the 
centre  to  •  the  circumference,  and  containing  a 
pith  in  a  central  canal ;{;.  But,  as  Mr.  Keith  has 
justly  observed,  this  arrangement  does  not  ex- 
haust the  subject :  as,  independent  of  the  Poly- 
cotyledonous  plants  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  Dicotyledonous,  there  is  no*  account  taken  of 

*  IManto,  the  seeds  of  which  have  one  lobe  only, 
f  Plants,  the  seeds  of  which  have  two  Lobes. 
^  t  Vide  Mim.  de  Plnsiit.  Nat.  tome  i. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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tho0e  tribes  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  seed- 
lobes  ;  the  steins  of  which^  in  their  organization, 
exhibit  neither  the  woody  bundles  of  the  oBe^  nor 
the  layers  of  the  other*  Mr.  Keith,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate this  objection,  has  arranged  stems,,  in  re* 
ference  to  their  internal  structure,  into  three 
classes: — 1.  The  caudex  an  homogeneow  mass; 
2.  The  caudex  an  heterogeneous  mass;  and,  3«  The 
mass  consisting  of  barky  wood,  and  pith*.  Thia 
arrangement  is  undoubtedly  less  exceptionable 
and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Desfon- 
taines ;  but  Mr.  Keith  has  erred  in  arranging,  in 
his  second  division,  the  herbaceous  stems  of  dico- 
tyledonous and  polycotyledonous  plants;  for^  al- 
though these  have  no  concentrical  circles  of  formed 
wood^  such  as  characterize  the  ligneous  stems  of 
those  tribes,  yet  the  distribution  of  the  ligneous 
matter  and  of  the  pith  coincides  sufficiently  with 
that  of  these  parts  in  the  real  woody  stems  to 
allow  them  to  be  classed  together ;  wlfflst  it  has 
little  or  no  affinity  with  that  of  the  ligneous 
bundles  in  the  monocotyledonous  stems  with 
which  they  are  classed  in  Mr.  Keith's  arrangements 
A  more  perfect  classification,  perhaps,  may  be 
fi)rmed,  by  adopting  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Keith's 
arrangement  and  adding  to  it  those  of  Desfon- 
taines ;  as,  besides  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  it  leads  us  first  to  the  examination  of 

*  Sifitpm  qf  phufsiological  Boiani/f  vol.  i.  p.  287  A  seq. 
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those  steins  #hieb  are  the  simplest,  beetose  com« 
posed  of  the  fewest  parts  ;  ttod  preg^resttvdy  pre* 
pared  lis  to  anderstand  the  orgaaisiation  ci  those 
of  a  more  compound  nature.  I  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  iSacb  an  arrai^BEitot^  and  class  stems^ 
ini  i^erence  to  their  anatoriiical  structure,  into 
the  three  following  ditisions : 

i.  Stems  which  dispUty^   wiemaUy^   an  appm-^ 
rently  hani^enetms  mass. 

ii«  Stems  which  proceed  f rem  monocotylethntme 
seeuSm 

iii.  Sterne  which  preceed  Jrvm  dieoiyledmwmi 
emd  pobfcotyledoneus  seeds. 

i4  Stems  which  displayyintenially,  an  apparently 
AMMigpenMMiMw^,  wfaes  examined  bythe  una^sistecl 
ejfe^  seraft  to  consist  simply  of  an  epideirmi»  eacfoe- 
k^  a  pftrenchytea,  iSomposied  either  of  eelhilar 
smbstance;  of  very"  diflbrent  degrees*  of  suceufeiioyy 
sponginess,  dtyness,  and  density ;  er  of  iflrteiv 
woven  fibi^s,  foi^aiing  a  leathery,  er  a  felt^lUce  tex^ 
t W€S)  OP  imt  not  a  Iktle  resembling  that  of  washed 
animal  mii^de  Whid»'lwr  been  nuacerated  iia  spi* 
rits.  When  eacamined,  heweter,  by  the. aid  of  a 
good  ^ieroseope,  these  difibreat  appearanceii  df 
the  internal  mass  ai^  aH  found  to  consist  of  cd^ 
kdar  substance,  witiif  v^ssds  rumiing  through 
it,  and  anastomosing  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
Mirbe)  erroneousiy  aSisiei^s  that  this  dsserfption  of 

v2 
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those  tribes  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  se^- 
lobes ;  the  steins  of  which,  in  their  ovgamzathn, 
exhibit  neither  the  woody  bundles  of  the  oee,  nor 
the  layers  of  the  other.  Mr.  Keith^  in  order  to  ob- 
viate this  objection,  has  arranged  ^ems^.in  r^ 
ference  to  their  internal  structure,  into  three 
classes: — 1.  The  caudex  an  homogeneow  mass; 
2.  The  caudex  an  heterogeneous  mass;  and,  3.  The 
mass  consisting  qf  barky  wood,  and  pith*.  ThiR 
arrangement  is  undoubtedly  less  exceptionable 
and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  DesfcHi- 
taines ;  but  Mr.  Keith  has  erred  in  arranging,  in 
his  second  division,  the  herbaceous  stems  of  dico- 
tyledonous and  polycotyledonous  plants;  for^  al- 
though these  have  no  concentrical  circles  of  formed 
wood^  such  as  characterize  the  ligneous  stems  of 
those  tribes,  yet  the  distribution  of  the  ligneous 
matter  and  of  the  pith  coincides  su^kiently  with 
that  of  these  parts  in  the  real  woody  stems  to 
allow  them  to  be  classed  together ;  wli^l^^t  it  has 
little  or  no  affinity  with  Umt  of  the  ligneous 
bundles  in  the  monocotyledonous  stems  with 
which  they  are  classed  in  Mr.  Keith's  arrangements 
A  more  perfect  classification,  perhaps,  may  be 
formed,  by  adopting  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Keith's 
arrangement  and  adding  to  it  those  of  Desfon- 
tiunes ;  as,  besides  embracmg  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  it  leads  us  first  to  the  examinatioji  of 

*  SjfMtfm  qf  phydolopoal  B(Mny^  vol.  i.  p.  287  ^  se^. 
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logists;  and  thence  they  have  been  regarded  as 
agamic.  Many  of  them  have  no  stem;  bat  among 
those  which  possess  it^  in  some  it  is  solid,  or 
rather  entire,  in  others  hollow;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  cavity  is  often  partially  lined  with 
a  very  lax,  dry,  cellular  web*.  A  conspicuous 
root  is  rare ;  and,  when  it  exists,  consists  of  a 
few  small  radical  fibres  only,  composed  of'  a 
single  thread,  covered  with  a  cribriform  epider- 
mis. Scarcely  any  facts  are  yet  known  respect- 
ing the  development  and  growth  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  stem. 

ii.  Stems  which  proceed  from  monocoiykdorums 
seeds  are  more  complex  in  their  structure  than 
the  pi'eceding.  They  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  ligneous  and  cellular,  which  assuming 
a  determinate  character,  enable  these  stems  to  be 
readily  distinguished,  even  by  the  naked  eye. 
They  comprehend  both  solid  and  tubular^  or 
entire  and  hollow  stems ;  and  as  there  *  is  some 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  in 
these  varieties,  we  shall  examine  them  separately. 

*  See  Plate  5>  fig.  ly  which  represents  a  loDgitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  stem  of  Tall  Agaric,  Agaricus  procerus;  a,  the 
stem ;  b.  its  lax  cellular  lining,  or  pith,  which  in  this  example 
nearly  divides  the  hollow  of  the  stem  into  two  unequal  cavi- 
ties;  c.  a  fragment  of  the  hat  or  fUeus^  to  show  the  simplicity 
of  its  union  with  the  stem. 

u3 
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a.  If  a  s(did  monocotyiedonous  stem^  that  of 
a  F^lm  for  example,  be  cut,  either  longitudinally 
or  transversely,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  epider- 
mis enclosing  ligneous  bundles  or  cords,  more  or 
less  synunetricaliy  dtstributed  in  a  parenchyma  or 
meduUary  substance.  If  the  section  be  lon^- 
tudinal,  these  ligneous  cords  ai^  observed  to  run 
longitudinally,  and  extend  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  sometimes  in  straight  fines ; 
but  (X3casionally  assuming  a  zigzag  direction,  so 
10  to  toudi  each  other  at  different  distances: 
closer  together  and  firmer  towards  the  droum- 
fovence  of  the  stem,  and  more  apart  and  softer 
as  they  i^iproach  its  centi^  ^.  If  the  section  be 
transverse,  the  divided  extremities;  of  the  ligne- 

*  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  9,  d,  4'.  Fig.  2  repveieotf  Um  lectien 
of  A  trangvene  cutting  of  a  Palm,  the  Ptychosperma,  grt^o^is 
(copied  Irom  a  plate  of  Mirbel) ;  a^  the  ligneous  bundles 
t9o6er  together^  more  indurated,  and  in  greater  numbeiv  than 
in  the  apaoe  narked  i,  m  wlnoh  also,  however,  they  are  less 
^istas^  aqd  m^re  OQcnpupl  in  that  portion  irtiick  is  fa^Aer  tlFowx 
the  i^pex  of  the  ^ecUoQ^  t^  ia  tbi^  wbic|i  is  aeam  ta  die 
centie  of  the  stem. 

Fig.  3.  A.  'a  transverse  slice  of  tl^e  scape  pf  the  Tiger- 
flower,  Tigndh  pavonia,  slightly  *  magnified  ;  the  end^  of  the 
figneouB  bundles  being  shown  by  the  white  dots,  which  in 
the  natural  stem  appear  or  a  green  ground,. 

Fig.  4k  A  longitudinal  section  pf  the  scape  of  Great  Reed- 
mace,  Typha  fa/j/b/w,  showing  the  ligneous  bundles,  which 
in  this  instance  do  not  inosculate. 
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ous  bundles  appear  like  spots,  which  are  in  some 
instances  of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  others  white, 
dispersed  over  a  white  or  a  green  ground,  in 
the  order  just  described.  The  epidermis  adheres 
closely  to  the  parenchyma  beneath  it ;  and  in 
some  plants  of  this  class,  the  greater  density  of 
the  cellular  substance  at  the  circumference  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  bark,  which  is  never,  how- 
ever, present  in  this  description  of  stem.  Such 
is  the  general  character,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  %- 
neaus  solid  monocotyledonous  stems*  ;  but  when 
they  have  more  of  an  herbaceous  character,  such, 
fbr  example,  as  the  scape  of  Great  yellow  Gar- 
lick,  Allium  Moh/y  there  are  no  indurated  lig- 
neous cords ;  but  the  vessels  run  in  the  midst  of 
longitudinal  layers  of  condensed  cellular  matter, 
and  in  a  transverse  section  appear  as  white  dots 
forming  a  circle  round  the  centi*al  cells,  which  are 
generally  much  larger  than  those  of  the  circumfe- 
rence, and  assume  in  some  degree  the  aspect  of 
a  pith  ^  i  so  that  in  the  longitudinal  section,  the 

*  The  student,  who  comnot  procore  the  stem  of  a  Palm, 
may  attain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
solid  monocotyledonous  stem  in  the  flower-stalk  of  the  Tfgri- 
dia  pavonia,  which  is  now  very  common  in  the  stoves  of  the 
London  florists  and  nurserymen;  or  in  that  of  the  l^pha 
laUfoUa^  not  unfrequent  in  ditches,  flowering  in  July* 

f  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  5.  A.  a  transverse  slice  of  the  scape  of 
Allium  Afo^y,  nearly  of  the  natural  size. 

u4 
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diameter  of  the  stem  appears  divided  by  two  seem- 
ingly solid  cords^  into  three  nearly  equal  compart- 
ments. Mirbel^  in  treating  of  this  description 
of  stems^  says,  ^^  their  pith,  instead  of  being  en- 
**  closed  in  a  canal,  in  the  centre  of  the  stem,  ex- 
'^  tends  almost  to  the  circumference*;**  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  remark,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Rush,  Juncus,  which  has  a  perfect  pith,  sur- 
rounded, however,  by  a  cellular  tube,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  vascular  cords  characteristic 
of  the  monocotyledonous  stems  are  perfectly  ap- 
parent, arranged  in  beautiful  order;  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  an  herbaceous  dicotyledonous 
stem,  the  vessels  of  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
demonstrate  to  you,  are  arranged  in  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Such  are  the  appearances  which,  to  the  naked 
eye,  or  to  the  eye  aided  by  a  common  lens,  the 
solid  monocotyledonous  stems  present.  Under 
the  microscope,  we  perceive  that  each  ligneous 
cord  is  composed  of  very  narrow  oblong  cells, 
and  of  vessels  which  are  either  spiral,  oi*  annular, 
or  porous,  those  in  the  centre  being  always  spiral ;. 
that,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  more  solid 
stems,  the  cells  are  chiefly  oblong,  whilst  in  that 

^  <<  Et  leur  moelle,  au  lieu  d'etre  resser^e  dans  un  canal, 
**  au  centre  de  la  tige,  s'^tend  presque  jusqu^i  la  circonfdrence." 
EUmens  de  Phyz.  vSg*  Partie  1.  p.  117. 
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of  the  herbaceous  they  form  irregular  hexagons, 
except  towards  the  circumference,  an^d  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  the  vascular  cords*;  and 
that  the  membrane  forming  them  is  perforated 
^th  minute  pores,  surrounded  by  a  glandular 
border.  In  the  common  Rush,  Juncus  congbh- 
meratus,  and  some  other  monocotyledons,  the 
cells  of  the  pith  are  of  a  very  curious  structure : 
appearing,  in  a  tmnsverse  section,  like  minute 
heptagonal  wheels  or  circles  divided  by  rays 
passing  from  the  centre ;  and  these  are  evidently 
filled  with  air  ^.    In  common  Mare*s-tail,   Hip- 

*  Vide  Plate  5.    Fig.  S»  B.  represenU  a  magnified  section 
of  fig.  S>  A.  to  demonstrate  the  greater  denaitj  of  the  cellular  , 
substance  towards  the  circumference. 

Fig.  5»  B.  a  highly  magnified  section  of  fig.  5y  A.  a\  the 
cellular  substance  more  condensed  close  to  the  epidermis 
than  in  the  heart  of  the  stem ;  b.  the  vascular  bundles.  Fig. 
5»  C.  a  highly  magnified  longitudinal  section  of  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  slice  A.  which  has  the  appearance  of  fig.  5, 
d.  to  the  naked  eye:  a.  the  cellular  matter,  close  to  the 
epidermis,  appearing  as  oblong  cells ;  b.  one  of  the  seemingly 
solid  coeds,  which  form  the  circle  of  vascular  bundles,  con- 
sistmg  of  two  spiral  vessels,  surrounded  by  oblong  celb; 
.  c.  the  cellular  substance  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the 
stem.  In  this  view  the  membrane  forming  the  walls  of  the 
ceUs  is  seen  studded  with  points,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
appear  to  be  either  amylaceous  granules  or  circular  apertures 
surrounded  by  a  border.  Mirbel  supposes  they  are  pores,  and 
that  the  border  is  glandular. 

t  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  magnified  section 
of  a  transverse  slice  of  the  common  Rush :  a.  the  pith  com- 
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puris  vulgaris,  the  air-cells^  which  are  on  the  out- 
side of  a  central  colnmii,  composed  of  vascalar 
and  ligneous  bundles,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  smaller  cells,  which  are  filled  with  aqueous 
fluid :  whilst,  at  every  whorl  of  leaves,  bundles 
of  vessels  are  given  oflf  from  the  central  column, 
and  these  are  surrounded  by  cond^ised  cellular 
matter,  which  forms  a  kind  of  diaphragm  ;  by  the 
repetitiim  of  which  the  whole  stem  is  diyided  into 
compai;tment8  at  r^lar  intervals  *. 

posed  of  circular  or  heptagonal  cells,  divided  by  septa  passing 
from  tha  centre  of  each,  like  rajs;  i.  the  cylinder  which 
surrounds  the  pith ;  composed  of  green  parenchymatous  mat- 
ter,  in  which  bundles  of  spind  vessels  (c.  d.)  mn,  sinix)unded 
by  condensed  cellular  matter ;  e.  departments  consisting  of  air- 
cells  dividmg  the  vascular  bundles  ;j^  bundles,  apparently  of 
entive  vessels,  forming  the  strise  on  the  surface  of  the  stem ; 
f « bounse  or  open  spaces  between  the  pith  and  its  enclosing 
tube.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion  regard!^ 
the  use  of  this  organization,  it  would  be  this :  that,  as  the  Rush 
has  no  leaves,  the  green  parenchymatous  tube  is  intended  to 
perform  a  fonctioo  analogous  to  that  of  leaves,  these  organs 
consSsting  chiefly  of  a  similar  substance. 

*  Plate  5,  fig«  ?,  a  section  of^  a  transverse  rfice  of  the  stem 
of  common  Mare's»tail,  Hippuris  vulgarii^  an  aquatic  plant : 
4u  the  exterior,  or  cellular  part  (enclosed  merely  by  the  epi- 
dermis), consisting  of  large  air-ceils,  each  surrounded  by 
smaUer  cells,  which  are  generally  found  turgid  with  aqueous 
fluid ;  i.  the  cmtcal  column,  which  consists  chiefly  of  spiral 
vessels,  one  of  whidi  is  drawn  out  at  c.  All  aqvatic  plants 
contain  very  large  air-cells ;  which  are  most  abundant  in  their 
4rteiifs,;if  their  leaves  be  few  or  comparatively  anmll,  or  the 
greater  nmnber  of  them  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
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It  is  Booessaiy  to  notice,  particularly,   the 
etmcttire  of  one  variety  of  the  solid,  herbaeeons, 
monocotyledonous  stems;  as  it  constitutes  tiie 
link  betwixt  the,  solid  and  the  fistular  monoco* 
tyledons.    It  is  articulated,  giving  off  leaves  at 
the  joints  only ;  and  these  are  sheathing  or  em* 
brace  the  stem.    On  dissection,  we  find  the  vas- 
cular bandies,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  lig- 
neous, enclosed  in  a  cellular  parendiynia,  and 
running  in  straight  lines  between  the  joints ;  but 
at  these  they  inosculate  in  arches,  and  send  off 
horizontal  branches,  some  of  which  terminate  in 
the  leaves  and  others  in  the  lateral  shoots  that 
ori^nate  at  their  basis.    This  structure, is  beau- 
tifully  displayed  in  the  stem  of  Spiderwort,  Trade*- 
seantia  Firgmicay  in  which  tiie  circles  finmang 
the  annular  vessels  bang  nearly  opaqu^     tiie 
course  of  the  vascular  bundles  is  readily  traced  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  are  given  off, 
^nd  inosculate,  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope'"'. 

ki  the  lea^resi  if  these  be  hrge  or  noslly  imniersecly  as  fbr  in- 
stanee  the  C^mimoa  Reed-maoe. 

*  Tide  fig«  9  and  10>  Plate  5.  Fig.  ^^  a.  a.  a.  n.  a.  a.  the 
▼aseular  cords,  as  seen  by  neaaa  at  a  good  lens  by  reflected 
light,  forming  arches  at  the  joint ;  fi.  ft.  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
with  &e  vessels  which  supply  it  proceeding  nearly  from  the 
centre  of  the  joint ;  d.  the  fragment  of  a  lateral  shoot,  die 
vasciilar  bundles  connected  with  whidi  are  seen  originating 
from  the  same  spot  as  those  of  the  leaf.  FSg.  10,  a  imaff  por- 
tion of  the  joint  highly  magnified,  to  display  the  structure  of 
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b.  The  hoUow  or  fistular  monocotyledonous 
stons  are  composed  of  distinct  portions^  united  by 
knots ;  at  each  of  which  the  cavity  is  divided  by  a 
diaphragm :  or^  rather^  each  portion  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  individual^  which  takes  its 
origin  from  one  knot^  and  terminates  in  another^ 
out  of  which  again  a  new  individual  arises^  and  so 
on  in  succession^  as  I  shall  more  particularly  de^ 
scribe  in  explaining  the  mode  of  growth  of  these 
stems.  The  genei'al  structure  of  this  description 
of  stems  is  best  exemplified  in  the  Grasses.  Thus/ 
in  Wheat  we  perceive  the  upper  articulation  rising 
within  the  knot^  in  which  the  lower  has  termi- 
nated ;  with  the  leaf  which  infolds  it  crowning 
the  embracing  knot  *.  The  organization  of  this 
variety  of  the  monocotyledonous  stem  cannot  be 
readily  distinguished  without  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope. It  is  seen^  in  a  longitudinal  section,  to 
consist  of  several  layers  of  narrow  oblong  cells, 
which  constitute  its  exterior  and  more  sqlid  part ; 
and  of  an  interior  more  open  cellular  substance, 

the  Yascular  cords  and  the  inosculation  of  the  vessels,  a.  The 
bed  or  sheath  in  which  the  vessels  run ;  i.  the  vessels  themselves 
apparently  composed  of  separate  rings,  held  together  by  small 
spicular  bodies,  which  appear  as  lines  on  the  surface  of  the 
vessels,  within  the  transparent  sheaths ;  when  detached,  they 
appear  like  a(?icular  crystals.  The  cells  are  studded  with  amy- 
laceous granules. 

*  Vide  Plate  5,  fig- 11*  a.  the  knot  of  the  straw  bearing  a 
fragment  of  its  leaf ;  B.  the  new  articulation  rising  within  the 
knot. 
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enclosing  vascnlar^  ligneous  cords,  composed  of 
oblong  cells  like  those  on  the  circamference,  sur- 
roanding  spiral  and  anntilar  vessels.  In  the  trans- 
verse section  the  divided  extremities  of  these  cords 
appear  as  clustered  vascular  spots  in -the  cellular 
substance  *.* 

The  bark,  if  the  sur&ce  of  the  stem  can  be 
so  named,  of  the  more  solid  monocotyledons 
is  formed  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves;  but 
the  real  epidermis  of  both  the  ligneous  and 
herbaceous  stems  of  this  tribe,  is  always,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  so  closely  applied  to  the 
part  which  it  covers,  as  to  be  inseparable  from 
it  by  any  means.  Owing  to  this  circumstance 
it  appears  of  a  cellular  structure,  and  its  cha- 
racter is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  parts  it 
immediately  encloses.  In  those  plants,  in  which 
it  can  be  readily  examined,  it  displays,  under  the 
microscope,  a  regular  series  of  organic  exhaling 
pores,  each  apparently  surrounded  by  a  glandu- 

^  *  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  8.  A.  B.  C.  A.  represents  the  transverse 
slice  of  a  stem  of  Wheat,  as  seen  through  a  good  lens ;  B.  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  slice  highly  magnified ;  a,  the  outer 
cellular  substance,  composed  of  oblong  cells  and  entire  vessels ; 
&  the  interior  cellular  lining  of  the  cylinder  of  the  stem  ;  c. 
a  vascular  bundle,  consisting  of  a  spiral  vessel  surrounded  by 
oblong  cells ;  C.  a  transverse  section  of  the  slice ;  a.  the  tu- 
bular cells  immediately  under  the  epidermis ;  b*  the  common 
celluli|r  substance ;  c.  the  vascular  bundles. 
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kr  border ;  as  is.  beaotifully  dooooMtrated  m  the 
cttloi  of  Wbeat  * ;  but  in  some  plants^  as^  for  id^ 
stanee,  the  Common  Rmh,  these  apertures  are 
perceptible  in  the  farrows  only  between  the  striae^ 
the  elevations  being  apparently  free  from  any 
exhaling  pores^.  In  some  of  the  herbaceous  dice* 
tyledons,  silex  is  found  deposited  in^  or  rather 
immediately  under^  the  epidermis. 

MonocotyledoBOtts  sterns^  those  even  of  the 
latest  diameter,  display  no  medullary  rays^  suchy 
as  I  shall  soon  have  oecasion  to  demonstrate,  ae^ 
eharaeterize  the  dieotyledonoin ;  nor  do  such  ap« 
pear  to  be  necessary^  owing  to  the  eactensive  dis* 
tribtttion  of  the  odlnlar  matter  thfoughout  the 
snbetaaee  of  these  Straus.  The  woody  bundlea^^ 
however,  become  indnrated  by  age^  and  the  more 
external  being  eidarged  by  the  depontion  of  new 
ligneous  matter,  they  at  length  occasionally  touds 
each  ether^  and  form  a  drcle  of  <s>ntinuous  wood  ;> 
but  the  interior  bundles  never  attain  this  state, 
and  ate  always  st^Sieient  to  distinguish  the  stem 
as  a  monocotyledon. 

Monocotyledonous  stems  increase  in  length 
or  height ;  but,  with  very  few  excq)tionS5  not  in 
diameter.  Aslhavehadnoopportunity  of  tracing 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  in  theligneousr 

*  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  12. 

t  Vide  Plate  5»  fig.  13.  a.  the  appearance  of  tfa^  caticle  over 
the  ridges ;  i.  its  cribriforai  appearance  in  the  furrows. 
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monocotyfedoaifi,  I  sliail  foUoiir  the  description  ci 
Mktdi,  iaexplaimng  to  yon  the  prowthof  a  Palan* 
Wbta  the  yoang  plants  risii^  from  the  seed^  iq»- 
pears  at  the  surfiMe  of  the  ground,  the  leaves, 
origmally  folded  up  and  sheathed  within  each 
other,  separate  themselves,  increase  in  nnmher, 
and  form  a  sheaf4ike  group.  Those  on  the  cir-* 
eumference  now  spread  ont,  perform  their  funo- 
tions,  and  are  detached;  but  their  bases  re- 
maining, form  a  sc^d  or  ligneous  ring,  which 
is  the  ori^n  of  the  stirai.  •  Within  this  circle  the 
sheaf  <tf  leaves  rises  vertically ;  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  re»8tance  at  the  circumferenoe ;  and  the 
extmor  <mes  having  spread  out  on  every  »de  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former,  drop  after  a  time, 
also,  and  leave  their  bases  to  form  another  circle ; 
within  which  the  shiaf  still  rising,  again  spreads 
out  another  range  of  leaves ;  and  in  this  way  the 
stem  is  gradually  formed  b|f  the  evolution  of  the 
terminal  leaf-bud,  and  the  induration  of  the 
footstalks  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  whole  stem 
displays  the  cicatrices  of  the  successive  circles  of 
detached  leaves,  and  these  becoming  hardened 
by  their  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  ligneous 
bundles  within  them  being  older,  ifk  a  direct  ratio 
as  they  are  nearer  to  the  siu'foce  (the  development 
of  parts  always  taking  place  in  the  centre),  the 
substance  of  the  stem  is  necessarily  softer  within, 
and  harder  as  it  approaches  the  circumference. 
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Owing  to  the  mode  of  growth^  also,  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  st^m  is  always  naked, 
columnar,  and  tertniaated  wHhr  leaves  and  frac<- 
tification  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  crown,  as 
exemplified  in  the  P^ms.  The  sHpey  therefore, 
or  this  kind  of  monocotyledonous  stem,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fasces,  of  ligneous  vascular  rods 
imbedded  in  cellular  substance,  and  terminating 
in  leaves  *  :  and  its  vitality  being,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, dependent  on  the  herbaceous  part,  if  the 
central  bud,  or  cabbage*)-,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  be  cut  off,  the  whole  plant  immediately 
dies.  In  tropical  climates,  some  kinds  of  Ferns 
rise  with  a  stipe  resembling  that  of  the  F^Ims ; 
but  t)iis  appears  to  be,  according  to  Mirbel,  "sk 

t  The  height  to  which  some  Palmi  arise,  without  increasbg 
in  diameter,  is  truly  astonishing.  Thus  the  Ptychosperma 
gracOu  rises  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  a  stem  not  foftr  inches  in  thickness.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Areca  cleracea  is  often  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet ;  and  <<  although,"*  says  Mirbel,  <^  its  diameter 
<<  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Ptychosperma,  yet,  it  is  certain 
<<  that  it  never  increases  in  thickness.**  EUm.  de  Phys.  t^. 
t.i.  p.  12.  Its  stem  is,  nevertheless,  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  either  at  the  base  or  the  summit,  ^hen  the  Palm  has 
attained  to  a  certain  age ;  which  is  justly  ascribed  to  its  vegeta- 
tive powers  being  more  vigorous  at  the  middle  period  of  its  ex-; 
istence. 

f  The  terminal  bud  of  the  Areca  oleracea  is  boiled  and 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  under  the  name  of  Cabbifge ;  and  the  plant 
is  called  the  Cabbage  Palm. 
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^*  simple  fasces  of  petioles,  or  leaf-stalks  *  ;'*  al- 
though circumstances  occasion  these  to  unite  in 
the  interior  of  the  stipe,  and  form  masses  of  com- 
pact wood.  This  variety  of  stipe  does  not  increase 
in  diameter. 

The  Aloes,  the  Yucas,  and  the  Dracaena  differ 
in  their  mode  of  growth  from  the  Palms,  inas-, 
much  as  they  give  off  branches  and  increase  in 
the  diameter  of  their  stems.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars -f,  who  traced 
the  mode  of  branching,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  diameter  in  the  stem  of  the  Dracaena, 
it  appears  that  the  branch  originates  in  a  small 
protuberance  under  the  Epidermis,  which  it  soon 
ruptures ;  and  extending,  first  unfolds  some  scales 
and  then  leaves,  the  result  of  the  successive  de- 
velopment of  which  is  a  cylindrical  branch  com- 
posed of  ligneous  cords,  similar,  in  every  respect, 
to  the  parent  stem,  and  seated  upon  it  like  a  graft. 
The  ligneous  cords,  at  the  point  of  their  junction 
mth  the  adult  stem,  spread  out  at  first  like  rays, 
and  then  extend,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
growth  of  the  branch ;  the  exterior  descending  in 
straight  lines  towards  the  earth,  whilst  the  others, 
after  ascending  a  little  at  first,  soon,  also,  bend 
down  and  take  the  same  course,  which  the  whole 

*  JElSm&iS  de  Phys.  vSgSU  1.  p.  121. 
iEisaisiurla  VegHation^  kc.  Paris,  1809,  p.  1. 
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preserve  until  tbey  are  lost  in  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance,  secreted  under  the  detached  epidermis. 
A  layer  of  new  ligneous  cords  is  thus  applied  over 
those  of  the  old  stem,  and  the  development  of 
other  branches  still  adding  fresh  layers,  the  stem 
is  gradually  increased  in  diameter.    M.  Aubert 
du  Petit-Thouars  thinks  that,  for  the  formation  of 
branches  in  these  plants,  a  vital  point  (un  paint 
vital)  exists  at  the  axilla  of  each  leaf;   but  re- 
mains latent  and  inactive,  unless  peculiar  circum- 
stances occur  to  call  it  into  activity ;  and*  this,  he 
conceives,  constitutes  the  difference  between  these 
gems  and  the  buds  which  appear  in  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves  in  the  great  majority  of  dicotyledonous 
plants.    I  shall,  however,  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  to  you  that  the  same 
circumstance  occurs  in  dicotyledonous  stems  ;  on 
which  buds  sometimes  appear,  that  have  existed 
in  a  latent  state  for  many  years;  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  their  origin  in  the  change  of  or- 
ganization, occasioned  by  the  frustrated  effort  to 
develop  them,   in  the  successive  layers  of  wood 
which  have  annually  added  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stems,  on  which  they  are  ultimately  developed. 

The  development  and  grovirth  of  the  herba- 
ceous, solid,  monocotyledonous  stem  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ligneous,  except  that  the  parts 
arc  more  rapidly  evolved.  If  we  trace  the  growth 
of  the  stem  of  the  White  Lily,    for  example. 
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springing  from  a  full-grown  adult,  bulb,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  first  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  like  a  large  naked  leaf-bud,  which,  when 
dissected  and  minutely  examined,  consists,  not  only 
of  leaves  overlapping  each  other,  but  also  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  flower  and  fructification.  Before 
this  has  risen  much  above  the  earth,  the  exterior 
leaves  separate  at  their  apex  from  the  others  and 
spread  themselves  out  to  the  air  and  light,  to 
form  those  secretions  which  are  partly  deposited 
in  the  portion  of  the  stem  below  them,  for  the 
purpose  of   affording  it  firmness   and  solidity; 
whilst  the  more  succulent  portion  above  them 
extends,    carrying  with  it   the  bud,    until  the 
leaves,  next  in  succession,  spread  out  and  har- 
den it  in  its  turn.   As  the  stem  continues  to  ex- 
tend and  the  leaves  alternately  to  expand,  it  thus 
attains  the  summit  of  its  height.     In  this  pro- 
gress, the  stem,  as  it  advances,  gradually  loses  a 
portion  of  its  diameter ;  and  a  transverse  section 
.  of  it,  near  the  summit,  displays  veiy  few  ligneous 
vascular  cords,  compared  with  those  of  one  near 
the  base;  and,   consequently,  contains  less  lig- 
neous matter.    At  the  point,  however,  where  the 
flower-stalks  spring,  it  again  thickens;  and  the 
attachment  of  these  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
branches  of  the  Dracaena. 

In  our  demonstration  of  the  anatomical  struq-. 
ture  of  the  stems  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  we  stated 

x2 
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to  you  that  those  which  are  articulated,  or  knotted 
and  nevertheless  solid,  form  the  link  between  the 
more  common  solid  herbaceous,  and  the  hollow 
or   fistul^r  monocotyledonous  stems.      As  they 
display  something  in  common  with  each,  and  yet 
differ  from  both,  in  some  degree,  in  structure,  so, 
also,  they  differ  from  both  in  the  development  of 
their  parts.   The  leaves  are  given  off  at  the  joints, 
or  knots  only,  and  in  general  embrace  the  stem, 
or  are  sheathing  to  a  certain  extent:  and  when 
they  protrude  branches,  these  originate  in  gems 
formed  at  the  joints,  between  the  stem  and  the 
leaf,  in  a  manner  very  closely  rdsembling  that  in 
which  young  lateral  bulbs  are  formed  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  laminated  bulbs.    These  productions^ 
indeed,  may  be  almost  regarded  as  lateral  pro- 
geny, rather  than  real  branches;  for  they  shoot  out 
radical  fibrils  at  the  lower  part  of  a  knee  which 
they  often  form  with  the  main  stem  ;  and,  taking 
root  in  the  earth,  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the 
plant  after  the  decay  of  the  ori^nal  stem.    The 
parts  of  the  stem  below  these  lateral  shoots  increase, 
in  a  small  degree,  in  diameter,  from  causes  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  already  detailed  as  pro- 
ducing the  increased  diameter  of  the  stem  of  the 
Dracaena;   and  it  is  in  this  respect  chiefly  that 
this  stem  differs  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  from 
the  culm  or  fistular  monocotyledonous  stem.  This 
description  will  be  better  understood  by  refer- 
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ing  to  the  marginal  cut,  in  which  1.  represents 
S  a  portion  of  the  stem 
[^  ofTradescantia  Firginicay 
with  two  lateral  shoots 
or  branches:  a.  a  young 
shoot,  partiaUy  envelop- 
ed in  its  sheath  b.  and 
its  origin  fully  displayed 
by  the  removal  of  the  leaf 
in  the  axilla  of  which  it 
is  seated ;  c.  another  shoot, 

«iwilt  but  covered  by  the  base 
tPiy  of  the  leaf,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  cut  away 
at  d.  In  2,  which  represents  the  same  portion 
of  stem  divided  longitudinally,  the  manner  in 
which  the  buds  a.  h.  c.  are  given  off  is  rendered 
more  obvious.  The  white  longitudinal  lines  are 
the  vascular  cords,  which  always  appear  white 
amidst  the  green  parenchyma;  whilst  the  trans- 
verse septa  between  each  articulation,  being 
formed  by  the  branches  of  these  vessels  assum- 
ing an  oblique  direction,  appear,  also,  of  a  white 
colour.  The  vascular  cords,  from  which  the  ves- 
sels of  the  shoots  originate,  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  greatei^  size,  and  by  passing  di- 
rectly to  the  base  of  each  shoot. 

The  Culm,  as  has  been  described,  consists  of 
x3 
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hollow  articulations  conaected  by  knots;  which 
in  their  growth  appear  to  rise  from  within  each 
other ;  the  new  one  always  canying  with  it  the 
central  bud^  which  in  the  last  of  the  series  termi- 
nates in  the  inflorescence.  The  leaves  are  sheath- 
ing and  given  off  only  at  the  knots^  which  are 
solid,  or  rather  are  filled  up  with  a  dense  cellular 
substance,  containing  at  first  a  saccharine  nutri- 
tious juice,  which  Darwin  asserts  to  be  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  next  joint,  for  it  is  absorbed 
or  at  least  disappears  as  that  is  perfected.  The 
vascular  cords,  which  run  in  straight  lines 
throughout  the  length  of  each  joint,  divide  as  they 
approach  the  knot,  forming  an  inosculated  plexus, 
and  send  ofi^  branches  to  the  leaf  and  to  the  new 
articulation,  to  which  the  cellular  substance,  that 
^  forms  the  diaphragm  interposed  between  the 
cavity  of  each  articulation,  actually  belongs; 
giving  to  the  basis  of  the  new  joint  the  appearance 
as  if  it  rose  from  a  bulb.  It  was  this  appearance, 
as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  which  suggested  the 
theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  each  joint 
of  these  stems  is  a  distinct  individual;  aiud  that 
the  whole  of  a  stem  of  any  grass,  Wheat  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  successive  series  of  leaf-bulbs  and 
leaf-buds  produced  in  one  year,  and  terminating 
in  a  flowering  bulb.  "  At  the  first  joint  of  the 
"  stem  of  Wheat,"   says  the  Doctor,    "  on  or 
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'^  within  the  surface  of  the  earthy  a  leaf  is  pro- 
^^  duced ;  from  which  rises  the  principal  or  central 
^'  bud,  and  around  it  many  new  buds,  which 
'^  strike  their  roots  into  the  soil.  After  this  cen* 
^^  tral  bud,  and  those  around  it,  have  risen  six  or 
^'  eight  inches,  a  new  leaf  and  a  new  leaf-bud 
^^  rises  on  each  of  them,  producing  a  second  joint  of 
*^  the  stem  ;  and  lastly  a  flower-bud  is  generated 
'^  at  the  summit,  which  are  all  evidently  distinct 
"  vegetable  beings^  as  there  is  a  division  across 
"  the  stem  at  each  joint,  which  shows  there  is  no 
^^  connexion  of  the  pith  or  brain,  or  spinal  mar- 
"  row,  between  the  lower  and  upper  joints.  That 
'*  a  new  bud  thus  constitutes  each  joint  of  the 
'^  stem  of  Wheat  and  other  grasses  is  further 
^^  evinced ;  first,  by  the  existence  of  a  leaf  at  each 
^^  joint  without  a  lateral  bud  in  its  axilla,  as  oc- 
"  em's  in  other  vegetables :  secondly,  because  for 
"  the  nourishment  of  this  new  leaf-bud  a  reservoir 
'^  of  sweet  juice  is  prepared  in  the  new  joint ;  as 
^^  in  the  bulbs  of  many  plants :  and  thirdly,  be- 
"  cause  the  lower  leaf  dies,  and  the  sweet  juice  is 
"  absorbed,  as  the  upper  leaf  becomes  vegete  *." 
Setting  aside  the  fanciful  allusidns  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this 
theory ;  and  it  even  appears  supported  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  knots  of  these  stems,  as  far  as  that  can 

*  Phytologia^  sect.  ix.  3,  1. 
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be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye^  or  by  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  lens ;  but  when  the  microscope  is  em- 
ployed,  the  vessels  can  be  traced  from  one  joint 
to  the  other,  passing  through  the  spongy  cellular 
diaphragm,  and  pursuing  tftieir  course  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  stem.  To  illustrate  this,  I  have  ad- 
joined (see  mar^nal  cut)  a 
plan  of  the  vessels  in  the  knot 
of  the  Wheat  stem,  as  dis- 
played by  the  microscope,  in 
a  longitudinal  slice  of  a  straw. 
In  this  plan  the  white  lines 
a.  a.  represent  the  course  of 
the  vessels  in  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  old  joint  running 
in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
which  they  preserve  up  to  the 
poin£  b.  h.  where  the  leaf  se- 
parates from  the  new  articu- 
lation c.  which  is  sheathed  within  it.  At  d.  d.  and 
between  that  point  and  b.  i.,  branches  are  given 
off,  which  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  cellular  matter 
of  the  knot,  and  again  join  the  vessels  a.  a.  at . 
b.  b.  where  they  enter  the  leaf  f.f.  in  which  they 
terminate.  A  little  lower,  however,  opposite  g.  g. 
vessels  are  sent  off,  which  at  fii*st  are  curved  in- 
wards,  but  soon  acquire  a  perpendicular  direction 
and  constitute  the  vessels  of  the  new  joint  as' seen 
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at  j.  i.  The  density  of  the  cellular  substance 
around  the  inosculating  Vessels  constitutes  the 
diaphragm^  which  is  interposed  between  the  arti- 
culations of  this  description  of  stem :  and  the  new 
joint  does  not  appear  hollow  at  firsts  the  cellular 
substance  filling  up  its  cavity  as  at  k.  for  a  short 
space  above  the  knot.  There  can  be,'  therefore, 
little  doubt  that  the  articulated  culm  is  as  much 
one  individual  as  the  stipe ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  is  not  shaken  by  our  inability  to  explain 
the  object  of  its  articulated  structure. .  But  if  it 
be  allowable  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  would  say, 
that  as  the  cords  of  vessels  ran  in  straight  lines, 
and  are  comparatively  remote  from  the  surface  in 
these  stems,  the  enlargement  at  the  knots  is  partly 
intended  to  afford  space  for  permitting  branches 
from  these  vessels  to  be  given  off  to  supply 
the  new  joint  which  originates  there:  accord- 
ingly we  see  branches  added  to  the  vascular  cords 
as  they  arrive  at  the  knots;  and  these,  after 
passing  through  it,  approach  each  other  and  dis- 
appear in  the  vascular  cords  again  pf  the  new 
joint ;  the  necessity  for  the  branches  no  longer  ex- 
isting. The  original  cords  of  the  old  stem  ac- 
tually terminate  in  the  leaf,  which  is  the  limit  of 
the  growth  of  the  joint ;  and  in  this  respect  gives 
some  colour  of  truth  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
individuality  of  the  articulations.  The  cellular 
substance  itself,^  in  the  knot,  is  probably  intended 
'   2 
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partly  for  supporting  these  additions  to  the  vessels, 
and  partly  for  the  development  of  the  new  bnd 
in  the  axilla  of  the  leaf ;  which^  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  occurs  in  the  grasses 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  plants^  although 
in  our  climate  it  is  not  always  evolved  *.  The 
saccharine  juice,  also,  secreted  in  the  knot,  is  more 
likely  to  be  required  as  the  first  nutriment  of  the 
embryon  bud  (in  some  degree  a  new  being -f), 
which  may  be  developed  at  this  point,  than  to 
forward  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  next 
joint;  which  is  already  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  nutriment  with  which  it 
is  supplied  from  the  soil,  through  the  medium  of 
the  roots. 

Such  is  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  growth' 
of  monocotyledonous  stems.  The  positive  features 
which  chiefly  characterize  them  in  point  of  struc- 
ture^  are  the  separate  vascular  ligneous  cords,  and 
intermixed  cellular  parenchyma;  but  they  are 
distinguished  more  strikingly  by  negative  qualities ; 
as,  for  example,  those  of  having  no  proper  bark^  on 

*  In  tropical  climates  almost  all  the  grasses  give  o£Pbranches 
from  buds  formed  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves ;  and  even  in  this 
climate  this  occurs  in  Nodose  Canary  Grass,  Fhalaris  Nodosa  ^ 
and  several  other  perennial  grasses. 

f  I  have  said,  **  in  some  degree,*'  because,  even  allowing 
the  bud  to  be  lateral  progeny,  yet  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
extension  only  of  the  parent,  and  not  a  new  being,  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  term  is  properly  applied  to  seminal  progeny. 
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liber^  no  albarnum,  and  no  medullary  rays;  parts 
whicb^  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  demon- 
strate to  you,  belong,  exclusively,  to  the  dicoty- 
ledonous and  polycotyledonous  stems.  I  do  not, 
at  present,  attempt  .to  detail  to  you  either  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  my  own  conjectures,  re- 
lative to  the  manner  in' which  the  various  parts  of 
these  stems  are  formed;  nor  to  trace  their  par- 
ticular functions ;  as  we  shall  enter  fully  into  this 
part  of  our  subject,  when  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
moment  for  taking  into  consideration  the  combined 
functions  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

iii.  Stems  belonging  to  plantSy  which  are  pro* 
duced  from  dicotyledonous  and  polycotyledonous 
seeds,  are  in  every  respect  alike  in  point  of  struc- 
ture; and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
shall  describe  both  under  the  single  appellation  of 
Dicotyledonous  stems.  In  treating  of  these,  their 
natural  division  into  woody  and  herbaceous  imme- 
diately presents  itself  to  our  attention. 

A.  Woody  Dicotyledonous  stbms  consist  of 
three  distinct  parts,  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the 
pith.  They  are  best  exemplified  in  trees  and 
slM*ubs ;  but  as  the  structure  of  each  of  these  parts 
differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  it  is  re*- 
quisite  to  examine  them,  both  as  they  i^pear  in 
the  young  plant  or  the  shoot  one  year  old  only, 
and  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  older  subjects. 

If  the  young  shoot  of  any  tree  or  shrub,  the 
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Horse  Cliesnut  for  example,  be  cut  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  the  parts  which  have 
been  enumerated,  are  rendered  evident  to  the  na- 
ked eye.  If  the  section  be  transverse,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  central  spongy  or  cellular  portion, 
which  is  tlie  pith,  enclosed  within  a  ring  of  more, 
solid  consistence,  which  is  the  wood;  and  this, 
again,  is  environed  by  another  circle  of  an  in- 
termediate degree  of  firmness,  which  is  the  bUrk. 
If  the  section  be  longitudinal  these  parts  are  seen, 
in  the  same  order  (vide  fig.  1,  Plate  6),  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shoot ;  the  pith  a.  appears 
like  a  central  column,  guaixled  on  every  side  by 
the  wood  b.y  and  this  bounded  by  the  bark  c, 
which  forms  the  exterior  envelope  of  the  whole. 
Running  the  eye,  however,  along  the  section, 
we  perceive  that  the  bark  is  not  continuous ;  but 
where  the  buds  d.  e.  project,  it  appears  as  if  re- 
flected over  them,  while  the  exterior  fibres  of  the 
wood  enter  into  their  substance.  At  the  bases  of 
the  leaf-stalksy*.  g.  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  these 
appear  as  if  seated  upon  the  bark,  connected  with 
the  shoot  merely  by  the  cords  of  vessels  A.  i.  which 
penetrate  the  wood,  and  are  apparently  lost  on 
the  surface  of  the  pith.  At  the  summit  of  the 
shoot  the  pith  appears  to  terminate,  enclosed  by 
the  wood  as  if  by  an  arch ;  whilst  the  bark  still 
covering  the  wood  mingles  with  the  substance  of 
the  leaves  Vhich  forni  the  terminal  bud  k.    In 
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pursuing  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  the  bark  is 
readily  detached  from  the  wood,  b.  and  is  sepa- 
rable into  three  layers ;  that  the  wood  is  fibrous 
and  more  compact  and  harder  within  than  in  its 
exterior  part ;  and  that  the  pith  is  evidently  com* 
posed  of  cells,  which,  in  the  more  succulent  parts 
of  the  shoot,  are  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  and 
in  the  drier  with  air.  Such  is  nearly  the  sum  of 
the  information  we  can  obtain  from  an  examina- 
tion with  the  naked  eye  ;  to  secui-e,  therefore,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  parts,  we  must  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  and,  with  its  as- 
sistance, let  us  examine  each  of  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  shoot 
under  our  inspection,  beginning  with  the  bark. 
In  taking  this  coui-se,  we  shall  confine  our  actual 
demonstrations  to  this  shoot :  pointing  out,  how- 
ever, and  illustrating  as  far  as  possible,  the  va- 
rieties which  have  been  remarked  in  each  part,  in 
different  ligneous  stems,  both  in  their  first  year's 
growth,  and  in  the  after-periods  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

a.  The  Bark.  In  the  shoot  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, which  has  been  cut  in  the  autumn,  the 
bark  when  separated  from  the  wood  is  about  the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  ap- 
pears, to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  composed  of  four 
very  distinct  parts.  1.  A  dry,  leathery,  fawn- 
coloured,    semi-transparent,     tough    membrane. 
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which  \s  the  cuticle ;  2.  a  cellular  layer  which 
adheres^  although  not  very  firmly,  to  the  cuticle^ 
and  is  named  the  cellular  integument ;  3.  a  vas- 
cular layer;  and  4.  a  whitish  layer,  apparently 
of  a  fibrous  texture,  which  is  the  inner  bark ;  and 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  id  of  a  more 
complicated  structure  than  the  other  layers.  We 
shall  now  view  these  parts  separately  under  the 
microscope. 

1.  The  Cuticle.  Before  demonstrating  the 
structure  of  this  part,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  I  prefer  the  term  cuticle  to  that  of  epider- 
mis, in  reference  to  the  exterior  covering  of  stems 
and  branches,  in  order  to  distiDguish  it  from  the 
thin  unorganized  pellicle  which  has  already  been 
described  (page  93)  under  the  name  Epidermis, 
as  one  of  the  general  components  of  the  vege- 
table structure;  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  cuticle. 

The  cuticle  may  be  raised  from  the  cellular 
integument  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  this  is 
the  best  method  to  obtain  it  for  minute  examina- 
tion *.  When  thus  separated  and  placed  under 
the  microscope,  it  appean^  to  consist  of  two  layers ; 

*  Some  authors  recommend  boiling  the  «hoot  or  cutting,  in 
order  to  separate  the  cuticle ;  but  although  it  is  thus  readily 
separated,  yet,  the  boiling  coagulates  and  thickens  its  sub* 
stonce,  rendering  it  opaque  and  destroying  its  natural  structure. 
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the  outer  being  the  uporganized  pellicle  of  true 
epidermis,  and  the  inner  a  vascular  texture^  com* 
posed  of  minute  vessels  wUch  terminate  externally 
at  the  surface  bf  the  stem^  and  internally  in  the 
cellular  integument  *.  These  are,  apparently,  an- 
nular vessels  with  oblong  pores ;  and,  although 
I  have  never  been  able  completely  to  satisfy  myself 
that  they  penetrate  the  real  epidermis,  yet,  they 
probably  do  so  to  perform  the  office  of  exhalants 
or  of  absorbents.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which 
these  vessels  terminate  in  the  cellular  integnment, 
readily  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  the 
cuticle  separates  from  that  portion  of  the  bai*k  ^. 
Such  is  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  bark  of  the 
Horse  Chesnut ;  but  the  structure  of  this  part 
is  not  the  same  in  all  ligneous  dicotyledonous 
stems.  In  that  of  the  Pear,  Pyrus  communis,  it 
consists  rather  of  transverse  cells  than  of  vessels, 
the  outer  series  of  which  is  covered  by  the  real 
epidermis :  this  is  the  case  also  in  the  lesser  Pe- 
riwinkle, Vinca  minor,  in  which  there  are  three 
series  of  such  cells ;  in  the  Laburnum,  Cytisus 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  a. 
.  f  It  was  probably  this  vascular  part  of  the  cuticle,  which 
led  Du  Hamel  (Phys,  des  Arhres^  liv.  1.  c.  ii.)  to  describe  the 
vegetable  epidermis  as  a  tissue  of  delicate  parallel  fibres  inos- 
culating at  regular  intervals,  or  united  by  lateral  fibres,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  a  thin,  transparent  pellicle. 
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Laburnum^  it  is  composed  of  the  epidermis  simply 
covering  a  layer  of  an  irregularly  cellular  or 
spongy  character;  in  the  Laurustine,  Viburnum 
'Hnus,  of  one  layer  of  cells  covered  by  the  epider- 
mis ;  and  the  sarnie  is  the  case  in  the  Vine,  except 
that  the  cells  are  extremely  minute,  and  oblong  in 
the  length  of  the  stem,  having  the  appearance  of 
vessels  in  the  transverse  section.  These  and  similar 
varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  cuticle  account 
for  the  want  of  coincidence  in  the  descriptions  of 
authors. 

The  true  epidermis  or  exterior  layer  of  the 
cuticle  is  necessarily  cribriform,  whether  it  act  as 
an  exhaling  or  an  absorbing  surface ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pores  are  arranged,  does  not 
differ  less,  in  different  plants,  than  the  structure 
of  the  interior  layer.  It  is  frequently  studded 
with  hairs,  glands,  and  prickles;  but,  as  these 
are  not  peculiar  to  stems,  their  particular  struc- 
ture shall  be  demonstrated,  when  we  treat  of  the 
general  vegetable  appendages.  In  young  and 
succulent  shoots,  the  cuticle  is  generally  almost 
colourless,  and  semi-transparent,  transmitting 
the  green  colour  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  cel- 
lular integument  over  which  it  lies;  but  it  becomes 
opaque  and  coloured  by  age,  or  rather  on  losing 
its  vitality ;  for,  as  it  is  annually  reproduced,  on 
the  ligneous  stems  under  consideration,  the  old 
layer,  if  it  does  not  fall  off,  cracks  and  is  pushed 
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outwards  by  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the 
stem ;  and  the  accumulation  of  such  layers  forms 
the  rugged  surfaces  of  stems,  as  for  example  of 
the  Elm,  the  Oak,  and  the  majority  of  trees  *. 
In  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  cracks  verti- 
cally, and  is  pushed  outwards  with  a  portion  of  the 
cellular  int<^gument  by  the  new  epidermis,  which 
can  be  brought  into  view  by  removing  these 
rugged  portions.  In  others  it  splits  horizontally, 
and  th6  new  cuticle  is  formed  immediately  under 
the  old,  which,  after  a  time,  detaches  itself  in 
fragments ;  or,  there  is  a  succession  of  cuticles, 
which,  although  one  is  formed  every  year,  yet 
do  not  separate  annually,  but  occasionally  only, 
in  multiplied  layers,  that  can,  however,  be  readily 
detached  firoin  each  other,  as  in  the  Currant  and 
the  Puper  Birch  Sqine  trees,  the  Plavie  for  exr 
ample,  annually  throw  off  the  cuticle  at  once,  in 
large  flakes ;  and  in  this  respect,  such  plants  re- 
seonble  those  reptiles,  that  cast  their  skins  or  their 
crusts,  as  the  snake,  Ihe  spider,  and  the  lobster. 

2.  The  Cellular  integument.  On  carefully 
raising  the  cuticle  of  the  young  shoot  of  the  Horse 
Cbesnut,  we  find  under  it  a  cellular  layer ;  which, 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  placed  under 

*  in  Plate  6,  %•  10.  a.  represents  a  microscopic  view  of  the 
various  layers  which  form  the  rough  cuticle  of  an  old  stem 
of  the  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris ;  the  innermost  only  of  which 
retains  its  vitality. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
parts,  both  cellular,   but  nevertheless  different. 
The  exterior,  or  that  on  which  the  cuticle  imme- 
diately reposes,  appears  to  be  composed  qf  a  dark 
green,  semiorganized  pulp,  in  which  the  cells  are 
irregular  both  in  their  dimensions  and  form  (vide 
Plate  6,  fig.  2,  6.),  and  has  somewhat  of  the  as- 
pect, as  Mr.  Keith  aptly  expresses  himself,  of  *^  a 
'^  distinct  and  separate  epidermis  in  an  incipient 
**  state,  rather  than  a  true  and  proper  pulp :" 
while  the  interior  is  less  coloured  and  composed 
of  regular  hexagonal  cells  (Plate  6,  fig.   2,  c), 
the  sides  of  which  are  perforated  and  frequently 
studded  with  small  granular  bodies.    It  is  the  ex- 
terior layer  of  the  cellular  integument,  which  is 
the  seat  of  colour  of  the  young  twig,  and  the 
green  hue  of  which  is  trausmitted  through  the 
yet  semitransparent  cuticle:  its  appearance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  annually  reproduced,  led  Mr. 
Keith  to  believe  that  it  is  really  the  next  year's 
cuticle Jn  an  inctpient  stage  of  organization.    But 
the  vertical  direction  of  the  cells,  while  those  of 
the  cuticle  are  horizontal,  is  sufficient  to  overturn 
this  opinion,  (Plate  6,  fig.  7,  a.  1.  2.)    These  two 
portions  of  the  cellular  integument  are  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Mirbel,    who  denominates  the 
exterior  the  herbaceous  tissue,   and  the  interior 
the  parenchyma ;   and  conceives,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  deeper  green  colour  of  the  latter 
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depends  ou  the  exposure  of  its  juices  to  the  light 
and  on  the  resinous  nature  of  these  juices.  He  re- 
gards the  whole  of  the  cellular  integument^  also^ 
as  a  glandular  body  serving  to  separate  the  trans- 
pirable  matter  from  the  other  fluids  * ;  an  opinion 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  par- 
ticularly when  we  investigate  the  functions  of 
the  stem.  The  cells  of  the  interior  portion^  in 
the  young  shoot  of  the  Horse  Chesnut^  are  very 
regular  hexagons,  except  in  those  places  where 
there  is  any  pressure^  or  where  the  adjoining 
parts  require  a  variation  of  form,  when  a  change 
takes  place;  but,  independent  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  pure  hexagonal  form  does  not  prevail 
in  the  stems  of  every  species  of  the  natural  tribe 
of  plants  under  examination.  Thus  in  Privet, 
Ligustrum  vulgare^  the  cells  are  variously  formed, 
some  being  nearly  circular,  others  rudely  ellip- 
tical, and  some  very  obscurely  heptagonal :  in  the 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigrOy  they  are  equally  irregu- 
lar ;  in  the  Common  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris,  the 
proportion  of  real  cellular  matter  compared  with 
that  of  the  semi-organized  pulp  is  small,  and  the 
cells,  which  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  minute  amylaceous  granules; 
and  this  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  Laburnum, 
Cytisus    Laburnum^    in    which,     however,    they 

*  Elemens  de  Physiologic  vegStale^  1"*  partie,  p.  103. 
y2 
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are  r^ular  hexagons:  in  the  Pear^  Pyrns  comF- 
tnufds,  they  resemble  globular  ntricles:  and  in 
the  Rock  Rose,  Cistus  Ledon,  they  are  irregu- 
lar oblong  hexagons.  Such  are  the  diversities 
of  figure  of  these  cells ;  but  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  membrane  of  which  they  are 
composed  be  single  or  double,  as  I  formerly  re- 
marked (page  75),  in  describing  the  cellular  tex- 
ture among  the  general  viegetable  components? 
Senebier  and  Link  are  both  of  opinion  that  each 
cell  is  a  separate  utricle,  completely  distinct  from 
those  which  are  in  contact  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  partitions  are  double  on  every 
side.  Link  further  contends  *  that  there  are  no 
visible  organic  pores  in  these  partitions,  the  fluids 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  double  fil- 
tration ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  pores  is  occa- 
sioned by  small  amylaceous  granules  scattered  over 
their  sur&ces.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine this  question  as  far  as  regards  the  double  or 
single  nature  of  the  cellular  membrane,  although 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  is  double ;  both  fi*om 
the  appearance  which  it  presents  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  also  from  the  greater  facility  which 
such  a  supposition  affords  of  explaining  the  origin, 
and  the  hexagonal  figure  of  the  cells,  a  point  which 
shall  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place;  but,    if 

*  Vide  RoMER,  CoUeet,  Botanic,  facs,  1.  p.  163. 
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any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  microscope, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  cel- 
lular pores.  That  many  of  the  cells,  however,  are 
filled  with  minute  particles,  is  perfectly  evident ; 
and  the' number  of  these  is  always  greater  where  a 
branch  is  given  off.  Their  use  is  yet  unascertained, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  of  a  nutri- 
tive nature,  and  deposited  in  the  cells  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  ascending  sap  for  the  evolution  of 
new  parts.  Independent  of  these  particles,  the 
cellular  integument  is  >  filled  both  with  coloured 
and  colourless  secreted  juices ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  this  part  performs  some  changes  on  the 
sap  thrown  into  its  cells,  similar  to  those  effected 
in  the  leaf. 

The  cellular  integument  is  partially  destroyed, 
and  reproduced,  a  great  part  of  the  old  portion 
being  pushed  outwards  with  the!  cuticle  which 
is  annually  detached ;  while  new  cells  are  added 
to  that  which  remidns  at  the  time  the  new  cuticle 
is  produced. 

3.  Vascular  layer.  Imbedded  in  the  cellular 
integument  and  impinging  on  the  internial  sur- 
face of  the  bark,  are  distinct  bundles  of  entire 
vessels,  each  of  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  under 
consideration,  a  semilunar  aspect  * ;  and,  in  the 

♦Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  d. 
y3 
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longitudinal  section^  that  of  a  fascis  of  flexible 
cordSj  readily  separable  fi'om  each  other,  and 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  * ;  which 
is  condensed  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  these 
bundles.  These  vessels  are  supposed  to  convey 
downwards  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant,  ela- 
borated from  the  sap,  by  the  action  of  the  light 
and  air  in  the  leaf;  and  this  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  it  is  from  them  the  milky 
juice  of  the  Fig-tree  and  the  coloured  juices  of 
other  plants  exude,  when  the  stem  is  trans- 
versely divided.  In  some  stems,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Laburnum,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  the  vascu- 
lar bundles  coalesce,  and  form  nearly  one  conti- 
nuous layer  or  circle  around  the  wood ;  and  in 
others,  although  they  do  not  actually  coalesce, 
yet,  they  approach  so  close  as  almost  to  assume 
the  same  character.  As  the  stem  increases,  these 
vascular  bundles  become  impervious,  and  are 
pushed  outward  with  the  cellular  integument,  giv- 
ing place  to  a  new  layer  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced. 

4.  Inner  hark.  Immediately  under  the  vascu- 
lar bundles,  we  find  another  layer -f*  which  consti- 
tutes the  internal  boundary  of  the  bark.  In  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  the  Horse  Ches- 
nut  now  before  us,  it  appears  under  the  microscope 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  7,  a.  3. 

t  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  c.  and  fig.  7,  a.  4. 
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to  consist  of  the  extremities  of  longitudinal  fibres 
closely  united  together;  and,  in  the  tangental 
section,  these  fibres  are  seen  running  in  a  waving 
direction  and  touching  each  other  at  certain  points 
only  so  iEiS  to  form  oblong  meshes,  which  are  filled 
with  cellular  matter.  The  nature  of  this  structure 
will  be  better  undei'stood  by  referring  to  the  mag- 
tialiG[A  uified  marginal  plan,  in  which 
a.  a.  a.  represent  the  reticular  ar- 
rangement of  the  longitudinal  fi- 
bres, audi.  &.  &.thecellular  meshes. 
This  layer  is  denominated  liber, 
a  name  imposed  from  its  having 
been  employed  to  write  on  before 
the  invention  of  paper.  As  the  network  formed 
by  the  dividing  threads  of  the  meshes  is  not 
readily  dissolved  in  water,  whilst  the  cellular 
matter  which  fills  them  up  is  remarkably  soluble, 
the  liber  of  some  plants,  for  example  the  Daphne 
lagetto,  When  soaked  in  water  and  afterwards 
beaten,  forms  a  very  beautiful  vegetable  gauze ; 
which  may  be  used  as  an  article  of  dress.  A 
coarser  specimen  of  this  gauze,  or  lace,  is  seen 
in  the  bark  of  many  of  our  indigenous  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  Oak,  when  it  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  weather,  after  being  separated  from  the 
trunk.  This  regular  arrangement,  however,  of 
the  longitudinal  texture  of  the  liber,  is  not  found 
in  every  instance ;  for  in  the  Fir  and  some  other 

y4 
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trees  the  longitudinal  threads  are  seen  lying 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another^  without  any  meshes 
or  intervening  cellular  matter.  Like  the  other 
parts  of  the  bark^  the  liber  is  annually  reproduced. 
The  old  layer  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  pushed  out- 
wards by  the  new ;  the  accumulation  thus  formed 
constituting  what  botanical  writers  have  called 
the  cortical  layers,  which  Malpighi  supposed  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  older  bark. 

The  vitality  of  the  stem  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  liber  than  in 
any  other  part.  If  thj&  bark  be  wounded,  or  a 
portion  of  it  be  removed,  layers  gradually  extend 
themselves  from  the  liber  on  each  side  of  the 
wound  until  it  is  closed  up ;  but,  as  this  is  not  ef- 
fected in  one  year  when  the  wound  is  extensive, 
and  as  the  new  layers  are  thrown  out  by  the  liber 
only  which  is  annually  renewed,  the  cicatrix,  if 
the  healed  portion  can  be  so  named,  always  re- 
sembles a  hollow  cone,  the  base  of  which  iis  the 
exterior  of  the  trunk.  The  union  of  a  graft,) or  of 
a  bud  taken  from  one  tree  and  implanted  oii  ano- 
ther, succeeds  only  when  the  liber  of  the  bud, 
or  the  graft  and  that  qf  the  stock  lA  placed  in 
immediate  contact ;  the  union  in  these  instances 
closely  resembling  that  which  occurs  when  two^ 
raw  surfaces  of  a  living  animal  body,  or  of  two 
distinct  animals,  are  retained  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact.   Grew,   Malpighi,  Du  Hamel,  and  others 
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supposed  that  the  liber  annually  changes^  by  hard* 
ehing,  into  the  alburnum  or  young  wood^  an 
opinion  which  is  still  msuntained  by  some  of  the 
ablest  phytolo^sts  * ;  but  which  I  shall  afterwards 
prove  to  you  is  founded  upon  mistaken  principles. 
It  is  through  the  liber,  however,  that  the  matter 
in  which  the  new  wood  is  formed,  which  annually 
augments  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  and  branches, 
is  secreted;  and  hence  the  importance  of  this 
portion  of  the  bark. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  the  bark  of  the  stems 
of  woody  dicotyledons ;  and  that  of  the  root  does 
not  materially  differ  from  it;  any  difference  de- 
pending, perhaps,  altogether  on  the  medium  in 
which  these  two  parts  are  situated.  In  the  bark 
the  secreted  juices  of  plants,  and  consequently 
their  medicinal  qualities,  are  chiefly  deposited; 
but  the  consideration  of  the  functions  of  this  part 
and  its  properties  must  be  deferred,  until  the 
whole  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

b.  TTie  Wood.  Pursuing  our  investigation  in 
the  young  stem  of  the  Horse  Chesnut ;  when  the 
whole  of  the  bark  is  removed,  we  find,  imme< 
diately  under  and  slightly  adhering  to  it,  a 
firmer  and  more  compact  substance,  which,  both 
jin  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  section,  ap- 

*  '<  Le  liber  endurcie,  de  verdatre  qu'il  6tait,  devient  blanch- 
**  atre»  et  prend  le  nom  d'aubier.'*  Mirbel,  Elimens  de  Phys. 
vSg.  t.  i.  p.  106. 
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pears  to  constitute  a  cylinder,  enclosing  a  co- 
lumn of  spongy  cellular  matter  or  pith.  This  is 
the  wood.  It  has  been  regarded",  in  reference  to 
the  vegetable,  as  answering  the  same  end  as  bone 
in  the  animal  body  ;  but,  except  in  its  property  of 
giving  firmness  and  support  to  the  plant,  the  ana- 
logy does  not  hold  good.  It  is  at  first  soft  and 
vascular,  and  is  then  called  Alburnum  ;  but  it  af- 
terwards becomes  hard,  and,  in  some  trees,  is  of 
a  density  almost  equal  to  that  of  iron.  In  a  trans- 
verse section  of  our  stem  of  Horse  Chesnut,  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  unassisted  eye,  a  continuous  circle 
of  a  homogeneous  structure,  of  a  very  light  straw 
colour  exteriorly  or  near  the  bark,  and  greenish 
interiorly,  or  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pith ; 
but  in  some  other  trees,  as  for  example  the  La- 
burnum and  the  Elder  *,  this  circle  appears  tra- 
versed, at  nearly  regular  distances,  by  rays  of  an 
evidently  different  structure.  These  are  found, 
however,  to  exist  also  in  the  stem  of  the  Horse 
Chesnut,  and  in  every  other  woody  dicotyledon 
when  it  is  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass ;  and 
they  are  observed  in  the  soft  wood,  or  alburnum, 
as  well  as  in  the  hard  and  most  perfect  wood. 
These  two  distinct  parts,  which  constitute  the 
wood,  may  be  described  under  the  names  Concen- 
tric and  Divergent  layers  -f*. 

♦Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  3.  4.  5. 

\  These  names^  are  adopted  by  Mr.  Keith  (System  of  physio- 
logical Botany)^  and  are  more  expressive  of  the  parts  they  are  in- 
tended to  designate,  than  any  others  which  have  been  employed. 
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Placing  a  very  thin  transverse  section  of  the 
stem  of  Horee  Cbesnut  under  the  microscope,  the 
wood  no  longer  appears  solid  and  compact ;  but  of 
an  irregular  reticulated  texture  "f*.  In  this  state, 
however,  the  concentric  and  divergent  layers  are 
readily  distinguished;  the  open  spaces  in  the 
former  being  evidently  the  transverse  orifices  of 
divided  longitudinal  or  vertical  cells  and  vessels, 
whilst  those  in  the  latter  are  the  lateral  openings 
of  horizontq,l  cells  |.  Let  us  now  examine  se- 
parately the  minute  structure  of  each  of  these 
parts  as  they  appear  in  the  stem  of  one  year's 
growth. 

!•  The  Concentric  layers  consist  apparently  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  are,  however,  appa- 
rently not  solid,  but  narrow  tubes  or  oblong  cells, 
the  sides  of  which  are  thick  and  nearly  opaque, 
and  of  vessels  of  different  kinds.  These  are  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  each  other,  except  where  they 
are  separated  by  the  divergent  layers,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  thin  tangental  section 
of  any  stem  placed  under  the 
microscope ;  and  is  rudely  dis- 
playied  in  the  marginal  plan, 
in  which  a.  a.  a.  a.  a.  represents 

t  Vide  Plate  6.  Fig.  2.  *  represents  the  first  state  of  the  soft 
wood  or  alburnum,  yi  the  more  perfect  wood^  and  h.  the  orifices 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  wood. 

X  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2.^. 
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the  long^tudiniEd  fibres  or  oblong  cells ;  c.  c.  c.  the 
vessels  which  in  the  Horse  Chesnut  are  poroos, 
and  h.  h.  L  the  exterior  ends  of  divergent  layers. 
In  the  aUmmumy  the  walls  of  the  concentric  tubes 
are  tender  and  transparent ;  but  by  the  deposition 
of  ligneous  matter  in  the  membrane  of  which 
they  consist,  and  in  the  tubes  themselves,  they 
become  opaque  and  firm ;  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  this,  the  wood  is  more  or  less  dense, 
hard,  and  tenacious.  Other  matters,  also,  are 
deposited  in  this  part  of  the  woody  texture ;  such 
for  example  as  Guimc  in  that  of  the  Guiacum 
officinale^  colouring  matter  in  the  Logwood, 
Haematoxylon  Campechianuniy  and  even  silex, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  the  Teak  wood, 
Tectona  grofuUs,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  vessels 
of  the  concentric  layers  are  chiefly  porous  and  an- 
nular, and  their  section  produces  the  openings  ob- 
served in  the  transverse  section  of  any  stem* ;  but 
besides  these,  in  the  circle  of  the  wood  of  the  first 
yearns  growth,  a  circle  of  spiral  vessels  surrounds 
the  pith  ^.  These  are,  however,  justly  regarded  by 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2.  h.  and  fig.  8.  a.  a.  a.  The  tubular 
nature  of  the  oblong  celb,  forming  the  concentric  layers,  is 
rendered  evident  in  thia  section  of  the  common  Elder^  fig.  8.  at 
b.  b.\  and  the  distinct  character  of  the  divergent  layers  at  c.  c. 
Leuwenhocky  in  1680,  first  delineated  the  porous  vessels  of  the 
wood.    Vide  his  EpisL  Physiolog.  p.  14.  19. 

t  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  7.  d.  e.  7,  7, 7.  In  this  figure,  also,  the 
first,  or  half-organized  state  of  the  alburnum^  is  represented 
between  h.  c. ;  and  the  vascular  structure  of  the  perfect  wood 
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Mirbel  not  as  vessels  of  the  wood;  but  of  a  dis- 
tinct sheath  lining  the  wood^  which  he  has  deno- 
minated r^tui  m^duUaire;  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  reason  for  this  distinction,  inas- 
much as  these  vessels  have  not  been  detected  in 
the  wood,  but  always  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  pith.  I  shall  more  particularly  examine  this 
opinion  before  describing  the  structure  of  the  pith. 
2.  The  Divergent  layers  '^  consist  of  flattened 
masses  of  cellular  substance,  which  cross  the  con- 
centric layers  at  different  parts,  and,  separating 
the  bundles  of  longitudinal  tubes  of  which  they 
consist  from  each  other,  produce  the  reticulated 
arrangement  seen  in  the  tangental  section  of  any 
stem ;  the  oblong  tubes  and  vessels  forming  the 
tissue  of  the  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
filled  up  by  the  cells  of  the  divergent  layers.  The 
individual  cells,  which  are  naiTOW  and  horizontal 
in  their  length,  extend  in  series  from  the  conti^ 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wood ;  and  conse^ 
(]^uently  form  nearly  right  angles  with  the  tubes 
of  the  concentric  layers^.  They  communicate 
with  each  other  by  pores ;    so  that  fltdds  may 

readily  pass  through  the  whole  series,    and  oif 

* 

between  c.  d.,  the  smaller  vessels  being  marked  by  the  figure 
5y  and  the  larger  by  6,  showing  distinctly  their  porous  and  an- 
nular structure. 

*  Dr.  Grew  was  the  first  author  who  described  these  layers 
under  the  name  of  insertions. 

t  Vide  Plate  6.  fig.  7.  ♦.  *. 
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coarse  transversely  through  the  wood ;  and  Mirbel 
remarks  that,  *^  in  many  coniferous  trees  the  di- 
'*  vergent  rays  are  not  cellular ;  but  consist  of  ho- 
*^  lizontal  tubes  which  extend  from  the  medulla  or 
"  pith  to  the  bark*/*  Whether  they  are  cellular  or 
tubular,  the  layers,  or  masses,  are  flat,  or  in  plates, 
with  the  edges  placed  vertically,  and  thicker  in 
the  centre  than  either  above  or  below,  appearing 
therefore  of  a  lozenge  shape  (see  marginal  plan, 
p.  331)  when  vertically  divided ;  whilst  in  their 
transverse  section  they  display  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  wedge  form  ^.  They  are  much  more  deli- 
cate in  their  structure  than  the  concentric  layers ; 
and  readily  dissolve,  like  the  common  cellular 
texture,  so  that  when  a  thin  tangental  slice  of 
wood  is  macerated  in  water,  the  divergent  layers 
are  decomposed  and  leave  the  meshes  of  the  con- 
centric layers  empty,  displaying  the  appearance 
of  a  network  or  lace  similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  macerated  liber. 

From  the  cellular  texture  of  the  divergent  lay- 
ers, they  are  regarded  by  some  authora  as  pro- 
cesses of  the  pith  or  medulla ;  and  hence  have 
been  named  medullary  rays  ;  and  Mr.  Keith  ob- 
serves, they  are  ^*  apparently  nothing  more  than 
**  the  vesicles  or  cellular  tissue  of  the  pulp  that 
^^  originally  existed  in  the  alburnum  now  deprived 

*  ElSmens  de  Phys.  veg.  1^  partie,  p.  110. 
t  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.2.  g. 
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<^  of  its  parenchyma ;  but  still  filling  up  the  in* 
^^  terstices  of  the  concentric  layers,  and  binding 
'^  them  together  like  a  cement.**  But  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  both 
these  opinions ;  for,  examining  the  alburnum  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  formation  at  the  moment  it 
is  passing  from  the  gelatinous  state  in  which  it  is 
first  deposited^  we  find  the  rudiments  of  both  the 
concentric  and  divergent  layers  already  assuming 
the  form  which  they  afterwards  maintain.  Were 
any  further  reason  required  to  prove  that  the  diver- 
gent layers  do  not  originate  in  the  pith,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  pith ;  although  the  more  conspicuous 
of  them  traverse  the  whole  of  the  wood,  from  the 
pith  to  the  bark. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  wood  in  the  stems  of 
one  year's  growth  of  ligneous  dicotyledons ;  and 
it  is  found  nearly  of  the  same  structure  in  the  root : 
a  fact,  which  is  rendered  evident,  not  only  by  the 
microscope,  but  also  to  the  unassisted  eye,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  divergent  layers  in  the  ligne- 
ous part  of  roots  which  have  been  dug  up  and  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
concentric  layers,  longer  resisting  the  action  of 
the  weather,  remain  after  the  divergent  have  dis- 
appeared, and  display  a  beautiful  network,  more 
or  less  open  in  its  meshes,  according  to  the  den- 
sity or  sponginess  of  the  wood. 
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Wood  in  its  soft  state,  or  that  in  which  it 
forms  the  outer  circle  in  every  ligneoud  dicotyle- 
donous stem  and  branchy  is^  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,     named    albumum.     While  it    con- 
tinues so,  it  is  endowed  with  neai'ly  as  much  ir- 
ritability as  the  liber;   and,   as  shall  be  after- 
wards  fully  described^     performs    functions   of 
great  importance  in  the  vegetable  system ;  but 
when  it  becomes  hard  these  functions  cease,  and 
in  time  it  loses  even  its  vitality ;  not  unfrequently 
decaying  in  the  cratre  of  the  trunk  of   trees; 
which^  nevertheless,  still  flouiish  and  put  forth 
new  shoots  as  if   no  such  decay  existed.     To 
carry  on,  therefore,  the  functions  of  the  wood^  a 
new  circle  of    it  is  annually  formed  over  the 
old ;  and  thus^  also,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  present,  by  the  number  of  these  an- 
nual zones,  a  pretty  correct  register  of  their  age, 
each  zone  marking  one  year  in  the  life  of  the 
part*.     There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the 
criterion  thus  afforded  of  the  age  of  the  plant,  for 
circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent  the  zone  from 
being  formed  of  a  thickness  which  will  be  per- 
ceptible after  a  few  years  have  passed  over,  and  it 
is  pressed  between  other  zones.    If  the  summer 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  figures  3,  4,  5y  which  represent  sections  of 
the  same  stem,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  of  its 
growth ;  and  fig.  6.  which  displays  two  zones,  as  they  are  seen 
in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  of  the  Elder. 
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be  ohusually  cold,  or  if  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of; 
the  shrub  happen  to  be  much  devoured  by  caterpil- 
lars. It  gains  very  little  that  season  in  diameter. 
From  the  same  cause  the  zones  are  also  of  un- 
equal degrees  of  hardness:  but,  independent  of 
the  comparative  density  of  each,  the  hardness  of 
the  whole  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  so 
that  they  are  hardest  in  the  centre,  and  less  and 
less  hard  as  they  approach  the  circumference. 
The  outermost  layer,  being  alburnum,  is  always 
soft,  and  continues  so  until  another  layer  is  formed 
over  it ;  but  if  the  tree  be  barked  the  alburnum 
assumes  the  apparent  character  of  wood  in  the 
same  year ;  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended 
to  bark  trees  the  year  before  they  are  intended  to 
be  cut  down.  "The  German  foresters,"  how- 
ever, "  have  proved  that  wood  treated  in  this 
^'  manner  is  less  elastic,  and  is  more  easily  in«- 
"jured  by  humidity  and  insects  *;*•  i^hich  I 
conceive  is  omng  to  the  natural  change  of  al- 
burnnm  into  wood  not  depending  on  a  sittiple 
hardening  or  condensation;  but  on  such  a  de- 
position of  ligneous  and  other  particles  in  its  tex- 
ture, as  tends  to  increase  the  cohesive  attraction 
of  all:  its  parts,  and  consequently  to  augment 
both  its  hardness  and  its  elasticity ;  while  the  ex- 
posure of  the  alburnum,  by  stripping  off  the  bark^ 

*  Mirbel,  ElSmens  de  Fhgs,  vSg,  1^  partie,  p.  110* 
VOL.  1.  Z 
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produces  merely  a  simple  condedsation  of  the  solid 
matter^  a  hurried  crjrstallizatioii  of  the  salts,  and 
a  hasty  consolidation  of  the  other  secretions.  In- 
deed, when  wood  acquires  its  firmness  by  the  na^ 
tural  means  connected  with  its  growth,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fiBu^t  that  the  hardest  is  always  of  the  slow- 
est growth;  as  exemplified  in  the  comparative 
hardness  of  the  wood  of  the  Oak,  which  is  of  very 
slow  growth,  compared  with  that  of  the  Willow  or 
Horse  Chesnut,  which  are  trees  of  rapid  growth ; 
and  even  in  that  of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree 
when  growing  in  a  dry  and  in  a  moist  situation. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  hds  existed  among 
Fbytologists  regarding  the  origin  of  each  suc- 
cessive layer  of  wood.  Linneus  conceived  that 
it  is  formed  fram  the  pithy  and  added  internally; 
but  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion  must  be  imme- 
diately obvious  to  any  one  who  examines  the  trans- 
verse section  of  any  stem  or  branch  more  than 
two  years  old.  Dr.  Hales  supposed  that  it  is 
formed  firom  the  zone  of  the  prior  year,  by  the 
horizontal  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  ^'the 
'*  shooting  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  lengthways, 
'^  under  the  bark,  as  young  fibrous  shoots  of  roots 
^^  do  in  the  solid  earth  *  ;*'  an  hypothesis  which 
has  had  almost  as  few  followers  as  that  of  Linneus. 
Malpighi  taught  that  the  liber  is  annually  trans- 

*  Vq[4table  Siaikh,  p.  340. 
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muted  into  alburnum  * ;  an  opinion  which  was  af- 
terwards supposed  to  be  fully  established  by  the 
experiments  of  Du  Hamel  and  of  Dr.  Hope,  and 
is  still  maintained  by  Mirbel^.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  Du  Hamel  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
new  layer  of  wood  was  formed  by  the  bark,  or  by 
the  former  layer  of  wood.  He  raised  a  portion  of 
the  bark  of  a  growing  tree,  and  introduced  under 
it  a  piece  of  tin  foil,  over  which  he  carefully  bound 
down  the  bark  ;  and,  after  the  wound  was  healed, 
allowed  the  tree  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  some 
years.  He  then  cut  it  down,  and  found  layers  of 
wood  on  the  outside  of  the  tin  foil ;  but  none  had 
been  formed  between  the  foil  and  the  wood  with 
which  it  had  been  placed  in  contact  |.  This  experi- 
ment, although  it  was  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the 
new  layer  of  wood  is  not  formed  by  the  old  layer 
which  preceded  it,  yet  has  been  justly  objected  to 
by  Mr;  Knight  as  by  no  means  confirming  the  opi- 
nion of  Malpighi  regarding  the  transmutation  of 
the  liber  into  wood;  and  the  same  objection  may  be 
applied  to  the  following  experiment  of  Dr.  Hope^ 
detailed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  his 
son,  Dr.  Thomas  Hope.    ^^  A  longitudinal  incision 

*  Anat,  Plantarum, 

t  '<  La  transformation  du  liber  en  aubier  est  prouv^e  par 
"  Tobservation  microscopique  et  par  Texp^rience."  Elemens  de 
Phys.  veg.  p.  106. 

J  Phys,  de  ArbreSy  1.  iv,  c.  7. 

z  2 
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^^  several  inches  in  length  was  made  in  the  bark  of 
'^  a  branch  of  Willow,  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
^<  the  bark  loosened^  so  that  it  might  be  slipt 
^f  aside  from  the  wood  in  the  form  <^  a  hollow 
^^  cylinder,  the  two  ends  being  undisturbed.  The 
'^  edges  of  the  bark  were  then  united  as  carefully 
'*  as  possible,  the  wood  covered  from  the  air,  and 
*^  the  whole  bound  up  to  secure  it  from  external 
^^  injury.  After  a  few  years,  the  branch  was  cut 
*^  through  transversely.  The  cylinder  of  bark  was 
^^  found  lined  with  layers  of  new  wood,  whose  num- 
^^  ber,  added  to  those  in  the  wood  from  which  it 
^  had  been  stripped,  made  up  the  number  of  rings 
^^  in  the  branch  above  and  below  the  experi- 
^^  ment  */'  But  if.  these  experiments  do  not  prove 
the  truth  of  Malpighi*s  opinion,  they  completely 
disprove  the  hypothesis  of  Hales;  and  throw  great 
light  upon  the  foot,  that  the  alburnum  is  actually 
formed  from  the  secretion  deported  by  the  vessels 
of  the  liber ;  an  opinion  which  has  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  *f-. 

*  JniroduMm  to  p^ftiokgical  and  ijfilematical  BoUmjff 
chap.  IT. 

t  It  18  but  juitiee  to  asy,  that  although  Dr.  Hales  states  it 
as  his  opmion  that  ^  the  new  zone  of  wood  is  fbnned  by  the 
<<  shooting  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  lengthways  under  the  bark, 
<<  as  young  fibrous  shoots  of  roots  do  in  the  solid  earth  ;*'  yet 
that  he  afterwards  remarks,  <<  we  may  observe  that  nature  has 
^>  taken  great  care  to  keep  the  parts  between  the  bark  and  wood 
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Before,  however,  entering  into  the  details  of  Mr. 
Knight's  doctrine,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  that 
of  Dr.  Grew,  who  conceived  that  a  new  ring  of 
sap-vessels    is  first    generated  in   the  mucilage 
thrown  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cambium;  and  this 
ring  of  vessels,   lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
liber  of  the  fiormer  year,  is  converted  into  a  new 
layer  of  liber  that  ultimately  splits  into  two  por- 
tions, the  outer  of  which  forms  the  new  layer  of 
bark,  and  the  inner  the  new  layer  of  wood.    Not- 
withstanding the  inconsistency  of  this  hypothesis, 
in  supposing  that  the  mere  separation  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  liber  could  produce,  in  one  of 
these,  a  new  organization  and  properties,  so  dis- 
tinct as  those  which  the  wood  possesses  from  the 
liber,  yet  it  has  been  characterized,  by  a  late  able 
writer  on  vegetable  physiology,  as  "  perhaps  more 
^^  conformable  to  feet'*  than  any  other  *.    Du 
Hamel  made  several  experiments  to    ascert^n 
its  truth.    He  passed  threads  of  fine  silver  wire 
through  the  bark  of  a  tree,  some  near  the  outer 
part,    or  towards  the  epidermis;     others  near 
the  liber^    others  through  the  liber  itself;   and 
others  between  the  wood  and  the  liber.     After 

**  always  very  supple  with  slimy  moisture,  from  which  ductile 
*'  matter  the  fjooodyJibre$y  vesicles  and  buds  are  formed.''    Fir- 
getahle  SkUkksj  p.  340. 
*  Mr.  Keith. 
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some  years^  when  the  tree  was  cut  down^  those 
that  were  placed  towards  the  epidermis  were  found 
covered  by  a  thin,  decayed,  and  friable  crust 
only ;  those  that  were  placed  near  the  liber  were 
now  among  the  external  cortical  layers;  those 
that  were  passed  through  the  liber  were  now  im- 
bedded in  the  wood;  as  were  those,  also,  that  had 
been  placed  between  the  wood  and  the  liber*.  At 
fii*8t  sight  this  experiment  appears  perfectly  con- 
clusive of  the  truth  of  Grew's  opinion  ;  but,  when 
we  consider  the  probability  that  the  wood  and 
the  liber  are  formed  at  the  same  time;  for  the  vi- 
t^  action  which  is  capable  of  forming  the  one  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  the  generation  of  both ;  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  an  accurate  inference  from 
such  an  experiment  is  obvious :  and  if  our  reason- 
ings must  be  hypothetical,  there  is  certainly  more 
wisdom  in  deciding  in  favour  of  that  conjecture, 
which  explains  the  effect  by  simple  and  direct 
means,  than  of  that  which  supposes  two  causes, 
the  one  consequent  on  the  other ;  and  the  second 
involving  a  difficulty  as  great  as  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain. 

But  the  true  explanation  of  the  phytological 
fact  under  consideration,  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Knight,  whose  experiments  and  observations  have 
settled  almost  every  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Knight  c6uld  not  avoid  admitting  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Du  Hamel  and  of  Dr.  Hope  were 

*  Physique  des  Arbres^  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
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sufficiently  satisfiEM^tory,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  the  baric  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  zone  of  wood ;  but  he 
denied  their  conclusions ;  and  it  was  still  essential 
to  ascertaia  whether  the  wood  is  transmuted  liber  ? 
or,  if  not,  whether  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
formed  be  a  secretion  from  the  bark^  or  supplied 
by  some  other  of  the  vegetable  organs  ?  That  it  is 
not  transmuted  liber  is  evident  fix>m  the  dissimi* 
larity  of  the  liber  and  the  alburnum.  Thus^  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Knight  *,  the  commencement  of  the 
alburnous  layers  in  the  Oak  is  distinguished  by  a 
circular  row  of  very  large  tubes,  which  appear  in 
spring,  arranged  in  ridges  in  a  gelatinous  mass, 
beneath  the  cortical  vessels ;  but  such  tubes  are 
not  found  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which  would  be 
the  case  were  the  alburnum  a  transmutation  of  the 
liber.  The  bark  of  the  Wych  Elm  (IJlmus  monta- 
na)  also  is  so  fibrous  and  tough  that  it  may  be 
formed  into  cords,  while  that  of  the  Ash  (Faxinus 
excelsior)  is  very  fragile  and  not  at  all  fibrous;  ne- 
vertheless the  wood  of  both  these  trees^  and  conse- 
quently the  alburnum,  is  nearly  alike*f-.  As  con- 
vincing a  proof  also  is  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
layer  of  alburnum  is  often  more  than  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  bark.  But  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  the  following  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight. 

^Philosophical  Transactions t  1805.  f  Ibid.  1808. 

z4 
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He  cat  out  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  stem  of  an 
Apple  tree^  and  another  from  that  of  a  Crab  tree» 
which  were  particularly  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  colour  of  their  wood.  He  then  trans- 
posed these  rings,  applying  and  fixings  by  means 
of  a  firm  bandage,  the  bark  of  the  Crab  tree  quite 
round  the  uncovered  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Apple 
tree,  and  that  of  the  Apple  tree  round  the  stem 
of  the  Crab  tree.  The  air  was  excluded  from 
both  by  a  plaister  of  bees  wax  and  turpentine, 
and.  covered  with  well-tempered  clay.  The  in^ 
ner  surface  of  the  Crab  tree  bark  had  sinuosi- 
ties that  corresponded  with  elevated  parts  of  the 
alburnum  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken, 
occasioned  by  the  former  extenis^cm  of  many 
branches}  but  that  of  the  Apple  tree  bark  was 
smooth.  In  a  short  time  a  vital  union  took  place 
between  the.  applied  pieces  of  bark  of  both  tre^, 
and  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  were  bound ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  ensu- 
ing autumn  ^^it  appeared  evident  that  a  layer  of 
^^  alburnum  had  been,  in  every  instance,  formed 
*^  beneath  the  transposed  pieces  of  bark,  which 
«were  then  taken  off.'*  "Examining,"  conti- 
nues Mr.  Knight,  ".the  organizidion  of  the  albur-^ 
*^  num,  which  had  been  generated  between  the 
"  transposed  pieces  of  bark  of  the  Crab  tree,  and 
"  which  had  formed  a  perfect  union  with  the  al- 
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*'  burnum  of  the  Apple  tree,  I  did  not  discover  akiy 
"^^  traces  of  the  sinuosities  I  had  noticed ;  9or  was 
*^  the  uneven  surface  of  the  alburnum  of  the  Crab 
"  tree  more  changed  by  the  smooth  transposed 
**  bark  of  the  Apple  tree.  The  newly  generated 
^^  alburnum^  beneath  the  transposed  bark,  ajv* 
"  peared  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of 
''  the  stock,  and  the  direction  of  the  fibres  and 
"  vessels  did  not  in  any  degree  correspond  with 
"  those  of  the  transposed  bark*.-  Nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  more  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion than  this  experiment;  for,  although  Mr. 
Knight  himself  modestly  saggests  that  it  is  not 
'^calculated  to  prove  that  the  newly  generated 
^^  hark  was  not  converted  into  alburnum ;''  yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  merely  transposing  the 
bark  of  one  tree  to  another  would  alter  the  ori- 
ginal features  of  the  liber  of  the  transferred  por- 
tion in  so  short  a  period  as  one  season,  if  such  a 
change  should  even  afterwards  occur;  of  which, 
however,  we  have  no  evidence.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion therefore  to  be  drawn  from  this  experimeot 
is,  that  although  the  alburnum  is  generated 
through  the  medium  of  the  bark,  yet,  it  is  deci- 
dedly not  transmuted  liber. 

The  (pinion  of  Mr.  Knight  is,  that  the  bark 
deposits  the alb]Hiriious  matter;  but  that  the  leaves 

*  Phil  Tram.  1808,  Parti,  p.  10^5. 
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are  the  organs  in  which  this  matter  is  ekborated 
fitmi  the  sap ;  or^  in  other  words,  that  the  albur- 
num is  generated  from  the  cambinm,   which  is 
part  of  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant,  formed  by 
the  exposure  of  the  sap  to  the  light  and  sur  in  the 
leaf,  and  returned  from  it  by  the  vessels  that  pass 
down  from  the  leaf  into  the  interior  bark,  by  which 
it  is  deposited.    To  determine  this  point,  he  re- 
moved narrow  circles  of  bark  from  shoots  of  Apple 
trees,  ^  leaving  a  leaf  between  the  places  where 
**  the  bark  was  taken  off;  and  on  examining  them 
*'  frequently  during  the  autumn,**  he  found  that 
the  diameter  of  the  shoot  between  the  insertion  of 
the  leaf-stalk  and  the  lower  incision  was  as  much 
increased  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  tree ;  but 
when  no  leaf  was  left  ^^  on  similar  portions  of  in- 
^  sulated  bark,  on  other  branches  of  the  same 
^*  age,  no  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  wood 
"  was  discoverable*.**    No  other  inference,  than 
that  the  leaf  is  the  essential  agent  in  pixKlucing 
the  increased  diameter  of  the  wood,   could  be 
drawn  from   this  experiment:   and  Mr.   Knight 
further  found  that  where  the  deposition  of  the 
proper  juice  returned  from  the  leaf  is  greatest, 
that  is,  at  the  points  where  the  returning  vessels 
enter  the  inner  bark,  there  the  formation  of  al- 
burnum is  observed  to  take  place  in  ridges  cor- 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1801,  P.  I.  p.  2,  p.  S35. 
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responding  to  the  number  of  the  vascular 
bundles.  The  fact^  indeed,  that  the  leaf  is  es- 
sential for  the  formation  of' wood,  had  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Hales,  who  took  off  circles  of 
bark  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  at  several  places, 
from  two  thriving  shck>ts  of  a  dwarf  Pear  tree, 
leaving  on  all  the  remaining  intervening  ringlets 
of  the  bark,  except  one,  a  leaf-bearing  bud,  which 
produced  leaves  the  following  summer.  Each 
ringlet,  on  which  a  bnd  was  left,  grew  and  swelled 
below  the  bud,  or  at  its  lower  edge ;  but  that  one 
on  which  no  bud  was  left  ^'  did  not  increase  at 
"  all  *  :*'  but  he  drew  a  very  different  and  less  pro- 
bable conclusion  from  his  experiment,  which  it  is 
unnecessaiy  to  mention.in  this  place. 

The  above-mentioned  experiments  of  Mr. 
Knight  readily  explain  why  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  destroyed  by  caterpil- 
lars, form  scarcely  any  new  wood  in  that  sea- 
son ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  who  has  ever  pruned 
a  tree,  or  shortened  a  growing  twig,  must  have 
observed  that  the  part  above  the  last  leaf  al- 
ways shrivels  and  dies,  while  all  below  it  con- 
tinues to  live  and  increase  in  diameter:  and  we 
observe  the  same  thing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  young  tree,  when  a  portion  of  the  bark 
has  been  gnawed  off  by  sheep,  or  accidentally  de- 
stroyed.   The  part  above  the  wound  continues  to 

*  Vegetable  Staikks,  p.  145,  fig.  28,  29,  30. 
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augment  in  diameter^  as  represented  at  a  in  the 
marginal  cut,  because  it  is  supplied 
,by  the  albumous  matter  furnished 
from  the  leaves ;  but  that  below  it,  h, 
ceases  to  grow,  and  continues  in  the 
same  state,  the  communication  by  the 
interior  bark  between  it  and  the  foli- 
age being  ccmipletely  destroyed.  From 
the  same  cause,  also,  the  pith  of  a 
stem  is  thrown  apparently  out  of  its 
centre,  for  some  distance  below  the 
point  where  a  branch  is  given  off;  a  circumstance 
which  I  shall  very  soon  have  occasion  more  par- 
ticularly to  notice  *. 

The  only  objection  of  any  weight  which  has 
been  advanced  against  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  stem  is  wholly, 
or  in  the  greater  part  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
the  denuded  surfiEU^e  excluded  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  a  glary  fluid  is  exuded  from  the  albur- 
num, or  soft  wood,  which  gradually  becomes  or- 
ganized and  cellular.  Detached  spots  of  bark 
are  thus  reproduced,  and>  gradually  extending, 
coalesce,   until  the  stem  is  again  clothed  with 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  6.  which  displays^  moderately  mag- 
nified>  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  Elder  (Sambuciis  nigra)  of 
two  years  growth,  with  a  luxuriant  branch  of  the  same  age : — 
a.  the  trunk  has  the  pith  6.  in  the  centre,  except  below  the 
branch  b»  where  the  additional  wood  e.  {augments  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  on  that  side. 
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a  new  bark,  capable  of  pecforming  all  the  fane-- 
tions  of  the  original.    This  foot  was  first  observed 
by  Du  Hamel.  But  Dr.  Hope's  experiment  proves 
that  a  similar  matter  is  exuded  from  the  liber^ 
when  the  bark  is  detached  from  the  wood ;  and 
Mr.  Knight  observed  that  in  this  case  it  becomes 
sooner  organized  than  when  it  is  exuded  from  al- 
burnum ;  and  as  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  new 
bark  is  first  generated  from  the  former  year's  al- 
burnum, and  then  the  new  alburnum  from  this 
newly  formed  bark,  the  only  mode  of  getting  over 
the  objection  is,  by  supposing  that,  under  that 
state  of  circumstances  which  as  it  were  obliges 
the  wood  to  form  a  new  bark,   the  descending 
juice  from  the  leaves  being  impeded  in  its  course 
downwards  through  the  bark,  finds  its  way  into 
the  alburnum  in  much  greater  quantity  than  is 
required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  plant 
in  that  part  of  its  structure ;  and  the  albumiftis 
vessels  taking  on  a  retrograde  action,  it  is  throivn 
out  in  the  manner  described  at  difierent  points 
over  the  denuded  trunk.    This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  analogy  in  the  animal  body,  on' which, 
when  one  organ  is  destroyed,  its  function  is  per- 
formed by  another.  We  are,  therefore,  fully  war- 
ranted  in  adopting  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  as  &r  as 
it  maintains  that  the  wood  is  formed  from  the 
proper  juice  which  descends  from  the  leaf  through 
the  inner  bark ;  but,  in  doing  so,  there  are  some 
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pointe  which  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Knight, 
and  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  your  at- 
tention. 

In  explaining  his  theory,  Mr.  Knight  seems  to 
.'mply  that  the  whole  of  the  change  which  the  sap 
undergoes  is  effected  in  the  leaf,  and  that  the 
liber  is  the  mere  medium  of  transmission  of  the 
albumous  matter.  But  if,  as  we  must  admif  is 
most  probable,  the  whole  of  the  secretions  of  the 
plant  are  produced  from  the  same  proper  juice 
elaborated  from  the  sap,  by  its  exposure  to  light 
and  air  in  the  leaf;  and  consider  the  great  diver- 
sity of  these ;  it  is  more  likely  that  some  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  the  bark,  previously  to  the 
cambium  being  thrown  out  by  its  vessels;  and,  con-, 
sequently,  we  must  admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Keith's 
sug^^estion,  that  it  is  ^^  possible  the  proper  juice 
^^  may  receive  its  final  degree  of  modification  in 
'*  the  bark  itself*/*  It  is  by  such  an  admission 
only  that  we  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  fact 
observed  by  Mr.  Knight  in  one  of  his  experiments, 
that  a  small  quantity  of  wood  was  generated  even 
at  the  lower  lip  of  an  insulated  portion  of  bark,  on 
which  there  was  neither  bud  nor  leaf  ^.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  those  unacquainted  with 
physiological  reasonings,  to  remark  that  it  is  not 

*  Sifstem  of  phiftiohgical  BoUiny^  voLii.  p.  ^9- 
t  PhU.  Trans.  180S. 
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to  be  suppklNsed,  ftom  the  term  deposition  of  albur* 
nous  matter  which  Mr.  Knight  employs^  that  no- 
thing more  is  nec^sary  for  the  formation  of  the  al- 
burnum than  the  deposition  of  that  matter.    For 
although  albnrnous  matter  inay  be  justly  said  to  be 
generated  from  the  sap  after  it&  elaboration  in  the 
leaf^  whether  we  designate  it  by  the  term  alburnous 
matter,  or  cambium,  or  proper  juice,  yet  it  is  merely 
the  pabulum ;  the  organization  of  the  alburnum, 
or  the  transmutation  of  the  cambium  into  its  eel- 
lulai'  and  vascular  texture,  being  the  result  of  the 
vital  principle  operating  upon  it,  in  a  manner  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  not  of  any  simple  coa- 
gulation, or  attraction,  or  chemical  affinity  of  its 
parts,  in  any  way  similar  to  what  would  take  place 
in  the  same  matter,  wherever  deposited,  if  de- 
prived of  vitality-    The  simple  fact,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  sap  is  changed  into  proper  juice  in  the 
leaf,  and  returned  into  the  bark,  where  part  of  it 
being  poured  out  in  a  gelatinous  form  between  the 
*  liber  and  the  wood,  there  becomes  the  raw  material 
from  which  the  new  zone  of  wood,  in  its  state  of 
alburnum,  and  the  nev^  layer  of  liberie  are  ma- 
nufactured by  the  vital  principle  inherent  in  the 
living  plant. 

Such  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  in 
the  present  stage  of  our  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  annual  zones  of  wood,  by  which 
the  diameter  c^  ligneous  dicotyledonous  plants  is 
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augmentod.  Many  important  points^  indeed,  re-- 
lating  to  the  inquiry,  and  involving  other  hypo- 
theses, still  remain  to  be  examined;  bnt  these* 
must  be  deferred  until  I  again  bring  the  question, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  general  theory  of  the 
growth  of  the  vegetable  body,  under  your  consi- 
deration f.    The  following  simple  foots,  therefore,' 

*  Although  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  text  with  any  fur- 
ther detaib  of  the  various  hypotheses,  wliich  have  been^  ad« 
vanced  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  annual  zones  of 
wood,  which  increase  the  diameter  of  ligneous  dicotyledons, 
yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  here  a  slight  sketch  of  that 
of  M.  Attbertdu  P6tit  Thouars,  whidi  has  for  some  years  past 
divided  the  opinimis  of  the  French  Botanists.  He  regards 
each  gem  whidi  exists  at  the  axilla  of  a  leaf,  as  an  em- 
bryon  resembling,  in  some  respect,  that  contained  in  the  seed ; 
and  which,  to  effect  its  evolution,  draws  its  nourishment  from 
the  succulent  parenchyma  on  the  bark  on  which  it  is  seated, 
and  with  which  he  supposes  it  to  have  an  immediate  communi- 
cation. As  soon  as  the  gem  begins  to  be  evolved,  it  seojls 
down  fibres,  which  our  author  regards  as  the  roots  (viritables 
racines)  of  the  gem ;  and  these  growing  and  extending  by 
the  organic  power  (qui,  comme  relectricit^  et  la  lumiSre, 
semble  ne  point  connoitre  de  distance),  pass  down  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark  from  the  gem  whence  they  originate  to  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  takmg  up,  as  nutriment  (la  matidre  de  leur 
aocroissement),  in  theur  passage  the  viscous  fluid,  or  cambium, 
which  at  this  season  is  found  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
Hie  sum  of  these  radical  fibres  constitutes  the  new  layer  of 
wood,  which  appears  m  a  concentric  ourcle,  owing  to  the 
leaves,  and  consequent)^  the  gems,  whether  they  are  opposite 
or  alternate,  rising  on  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  th^ 
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relative  to  the  ori^^n  and  increase  of  the  concen- 
tric zones  of  wood,  observable  in  the  transverse 
section  of  any  tree  or  shrub  of  more  than  one 
yearns  growth,  and  which  has  sprung  from  a  seed 

stem  or  shoot.  In  the  same  manner,  he  supposes  the  liber  is 
formed  by  an  equal  elongation  of  the  fibres  df  the  interior 
bark  of  the  gem ;  so  that  each  gem  has  thus  a  double  commu- 
nication with  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  latter  part  of  our  au- 
thor's opinion  closely  resembles  that  promulgated  by  Dr.  Dar« 
win,  who  supporting  the  theory  of  the  individuality  of  buds, 
thus  expresses  himself: — **  The  bark  j^  only  an  intertexture 
**  of ^  the  caudexes  of  the  numerous  buds,  as  they  pass  down 
<^  to  shoot  their  radicles  into  the  earth"  (Phytolo^a^  4to.  ISOO, 
chap.  i.  §  1,  2,  3) ;  but  he  also  so  far  maintained  the  opinion  of 
Du  Hamel,  as  to  suppose  that  as  these  caudexes  form  a  new 
bark  over  the  former  one,  that  of  the  last  year  is  transmuted 
into  alburnum.  M.  Aubert  Du  Petit-Thbuars  explains  the 
formation  of  the  medullary  rays  by  supposing  that  the  fibres 
which,  according  to  his  doctrine,  constitute  the  new  layers  of 
wood  and  liber,  determine  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  parenchyma,  which  is  deposited  interiorly  by  the  ligneous 
fibre,  and  exteriorly  by  the  fibres  that  form  the  new  liber. 
fEssais  sur  la  VSgStation  considSrSe  dans  le  DSvdoppement  des 
BourgeonSf  Paris,  1809,  2*  Essai.)  I  shall  not  endeavour  to 
point  put  the  very  hypotlietical  nature  of  this  doctrine;  but 
merely  observe,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  remark  that, 
each  gem  is  a  distinct  embryon,  the  whole  is  founded  upon 
assumption ;  and  that  it  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  isolated  spots  of  bark  and  alburnum  are  formed  on  de- 
corticated stems,  which  cannot  be  the  roots  descending  from 
the  gems,  unless  we  suppose  that  these  have  penetrated  the 
wood  and  again  protruded  at  the  points  where  the  new  patches 
of  bark  and  alburnum  appear. 

VOL.  I.  •  A  A 
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with  two  or  more  cotyledons^  are  to  be  regarded 
as  fully  established : 

1.  That  the  proper  juice  descending  from  the 
leaf  through  the  vessels  of  the  bark,  and  poured 
out  betwjeen  it  and  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  is  the  material  from  which  the  new  wood  or 
alburnum  is  formed. 

2.  That  the  organic  power,  or  vital  principle, 
inherent  in  the  plant,  transforms  this  viscous 
fluid  into  cells  or  vessels,  or  regularly  organized 
alburnum ;  the  divergent  layers  being  formed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  vertical  or  concentric  layers. 

3.  That  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
the  entire  decortication  of  a  stem,  the  lateral  com- 
munications, which  exist  throughout  the  vegetable 
structure,  may  conduct  the  descending  juices 
through  the  wood,  so  as  to  be  thrown  out  m 
detached  spots  on  its  surfieu^e ;  and  there  be  trans- 
formed into  new  bark  and  alburnum. 

The  use  of  the  wood  to  the  plant,  exclusive  of 
its  power  of  supporting  and  elevating  the  buds 
with  their  leaves  and  fructification  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  chiefly  confined  to  its  soft  or  alburhous 
state.  In  this  state  it  is  endowed  with  a  high 
degree  of  imtability.  But  if  it  be  freely  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  during  a  few  hours  only,  all 
v^tation  for  ever  ceases  on  that  surfiGUce ;  and, 
although  the  bark  may  close  above  it,  and  new 
wood   be  formed  over  it,    yet,   no  vital    union 
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t&kes  place^  and  the  ne^  wood  will  always  remain 
(tistinct*.  In  this  state^  also^  through  its  tubes 
the  sap  is  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
trees ;  and^  according  to  Mr.  Knight^  when  this 
function  ceases  in  winter^  it  becomes  **  a  reservoir 
''  of  the  sap  or  blood  of  the  tree,  as  the  bulbs  of 
''  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip,  and  the  tuber  of  the 
*'  Potatoe  certainly  do  of  the  sap  or  blood  of  these 
'^  plants  ;*'  an  analogy  which  is  good ;  but  we  must 
i-emark,  in  making  this  admission,  that  it  is  not 
the  sap,  but  the  proper  juice  (succus  proprius)^ 
which  is  there  laid  up,  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
first  ascending  sap  in  the  spring. 

The  alburnum  does  not  attain  its  entire  thick- 
ness at  once;  but  continues  to  increase  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  at  least  till  after 
the  midsummer  shoots  are  protruded ;  and  even, 
if  circumstances  occur  to  stop  its  progress,  such 
for  example  as  a  week  of  very  cold  weather 
in  the  middle  of  the  season,  two  layers  may  be 
formed  in  the  same  year ;  an  event  not  unlikely  to 
happen  in  this  variable  climate,  and  which  throws 
an  uncertainty  on  the  mode,  which  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  of  determining  the  age  of  trees 
by  counting  the  number  of  the  concentric  zones  of 

*  In  thiB  new  wood  the  divergent  rays  are  distinctly  seen ; 
a  sufficient  reason,  as  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  for  believing  that 
ttktj  are  not  processes  of  the  pith. 

A  A  2 
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wood  displayed  in  the  transvei-se  section  of  a  stem. 
As  the  alburDum  changes  into  wood  it  loses  its 
irritability;  but  an  unexceptionable  theory  of  the 
means  by  which  this  change  is  effected,  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  vegetable  physiology.  The  opinion 
that  the  lignification  is  the  consequence  of  the 
mere  loss  of  fluid  parts^  and  the  approximation  of 
the  solidj  cannot  be  admitted  as  correct;  becaose, 
in  this  case,  the  drying  of  the  alburnum  even  after  a 
tree  is  cut  down,  would  g^ye  it  the  consistence  and 
characteristics  of  perfect  wood,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ligneous 
matter  is  deposited  in  a  manner  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  deposition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
in  bones ;  and  that  this  deposition  continues  to  be 
effected  long  after  the  alburnum  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  wood.  The  heart  wood,  even  of  an  old 
tree  which  is  sound,  contains  some  moisture  as 
long  as  the  tree  continues  to  grow,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it  still  lives  ^, 
and,  consequently,  is  in  some  degree  under  the 
control  of  the  organic  power ;  and,  as  a  lateral 
communication  is  preserved  between  the  eitterior 
and  the  interior  of  the  stem  by  means  of  the  diver- 
gent rays,  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper  juice  finds  its 

*  Darwin  (Phytologia,  xviii.  §  2,  12.)  asserts  that  the 
heart  or  internal  wood  is  not  alive ;  but  this  is  not  the  case^  for 
the  whole  is  alive  whilst  the  tree  remains  sound. 
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way  to  the  innermost  layer  of  wood,  until  that 
1ms  received  its  final  d^^ree  of  induration.  I  know 
of  no  obsenrations  which  t^id  to  prove  that  the 
concentric  zones  are  diminished  in  thickness  as 
they  increase  in  solidity  and  density^  which  would 
be  the  case,  did  they  shrink  or  suffer  any  com- 
pression ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  no  soch  change 
takes  place,  their  progressive  induration  can  be 
explained  only  by  admitting  that  thei'e  is  a  con- 
ttnual  deposition  of  new  matter.  The  truth  of 
such  an  oinuion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  change 
of  colour,  which  the  alburnum  undergoes  in  pass- 
ing into  the  state  of  perfect  wood.  With  regard 
to  the  period  at  which  the  wood  attains  its  final 
dq^ree  of  induration,  I  would  say>  with  Mr. 
Kdith,  that  perhaps  ao  layer  has  acquired  this 
state  until  '^  such  time  as  the  tree  has  arrived  at 
'^  its  full  growth*." 

Returning  to  our  shoot  of  Hoi*se  Chesnut,  if 
we  scoop  out  the  pith  from  the  ligneous  cylinder 
that  eneioses  it,  we  perceive  this  is  lined  with  a 
thin  green  layer  or  coating;  which,  to  the  un- 
assiefted  eye,  appears  to  resemble  in  its  structure 
rather  the  cellular  integuoaent  of  the  bark  than 
any  part  of  the  surrounding  wood.  This  is  the 
MEDULLARY  SHBATH  (etui  m^duUatre)  of  Mirbel 
and  the  French  Botanists:  for,  although  it  was 

♦  System  of  physiological  Botany ^  vpl.  ii.  p.  230. 
aa3 
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first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hill^  who  named  it  Corona/ 
yet^  it  has  been  overlooked  or  confoanded  with 
the  wood,  or  the  alburnum,  by  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding British  Phytologist,  until  Mr.  Knight^s  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it  in  searching  for  his  cen- 
tral vessels.  It  is  readily  distinguished,  in  either  a 
transverse  or  a  longitudinal  section  of  many  stems, 
by  its  green  colour,  which  appears  deeper  as  con- 
trasted with  the  dead  white,  the  more  usual  hue  of 
the  pith  which  it  surrounds ;  but  it  is  also  easily 
traced  in  the  succulent  dicotyledonous  st«m  as 
soon  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  seed,  separating  the 
pith  from  its  herbaceous  investiture. 

When  viewed  under  the  micro8cq)e  the  me* 
duUary  sheath  appears  to  be  composed  of  a,  cel- 
lular substance,  in  which  are  imbedded  longi- 
tudinal layers  of  spiral  tubes  *.  It  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Knight,  when 
he  speaks  of  another  description  of  vessels  as 
being  found  here,  to  which  he  says  '^  the  spiral 
*'  vessels  are  every  where  appendages,''  and  which 
he  names  central  vessels,  '^  to  distinguish  them 
^  from  the  spiral  tubes  and  the  common  tubes  of 
"  the  wood-f-."    In  the  stems  which  I  have  exa- 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  ?.  in  which  the  space  from  </•  to  e.  re- 
presents the  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheath  in  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  an  annual  twig  of  Horse  Chesnut;  7.  7*  7.  the 
bundles  of  spiral  vessels ;  and  8.  the  parenchyma,  or  green  cel- 
lular lining  of  the  sheath. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1801. 
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mined^  the  spiral  vesaek  are  seen  in  some  instancet 
detacbedy  or  not  immediately  accompanied  by  any 
other  description  of  vessels^  and  in  others  they  are 
accompanied  by  either  cribriform  or  annular  ves- 
sels according  as  the  one  or  other  of  these  are  the 
common  vessels  of  the  albumwn  and  wood.  Thus^ 
in  longitudinal  and  in  tangental  sections  of  the 
medullary  sheath  of  the  Horse  Chesnut^  the  spi- 
ral vessels  are  accompanied  with  the  cribriform 
vessels  only  of  the  wood ;  and  such  is,  also,  the 
case  in  the  Elder  (Sambucus  nigraj,  and  in  the 
Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris).    In  the  Elastic-gum  Fig 
tree  (Ficus.  ekutica)^  the  sheath  of  which  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  colour,  the  spiral  vessels  are  seen 
close  to  that  part  of  the  first  year's  wood,  which 
touches  the  pith,  and  consequently  in  the  situation 
of  the  sheath ;  but  they  are  not  immediately  ac- 
companied by  any  other  vessels :  those  nearest  to 
them,    however,  are  cribriform,   like  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  wood.    In  the  Medlar  (Mespilus), 
in  which  there  is,  likewise,  no  evident  medullary 
sheath,  the  spiral  tubes,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  accompanied  by  the  common  vessels  only  of 
the  alburnum :    and  in  the  Cinnamon  (Laurus 
CinnamamiJ  the  accompanying  vessels  are  annular, 
such  being  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  and  the 
wood.    The  cells  of  the  medu|lary  sheath  (Plate 
6,  fig.  7,  d.  e.  8.)  are  narrow  and  oblong ;  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  not  coloured  it  is  scarcely 

aa4 
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distingaifthable  from  the  wood^  except  by  the  spi- 
ral vessels ;  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  layer  of  formed  wood  subsequent  to  the 
first;  for  their  apparent  existence  in  stems  and 
branches  of  several  years*  growth^  is  owing  to  - 
the  lignification  of  the  medullary  sheath.  Grew 
and  Hedwig,  however^  have  represented  them  as 
existing  in  the  wood;  but,  although  I  have 
searched  for  them  in  every  species  of  wood,  yet 
I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  them ;  and  as  the 
same  result  has  followed  the  investigations  of  Du 
Hamel,  Mirbel,  Knight,  Mr.  Keith,  and  others^  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  my  conclusion  as  correct. 
The  cells  which  are  between  the  layer  of  spiral 
vessels  and  the  pith  (Plate  6,  fig.  7,  d.  e.  8.);  and 
which  are  the  site  of  the  colouring  matter,  when 
this  part  of  the  stem  is  green,  as  it  is  in  the 
example  now  before  us,  have  a  cribriform  struc- 
ture. 

The  spiral  vessels  of  the  medullary  sheath  vary 
in  their  arrangement,  atfd  thus  the  widely  separated . 
bundles  they  form  in  the  Elder,  give  the  canal  of 
the  pith  a  furrowed  character;  in  the  Pear  tree  their 
arrangement  produces  an  irregular  pentagon ;  and 
this  is,  also,  the  case  in  the  Oak ;  while  in  Laurel- 
leaved  Magnolia,  M.  grandifiora,  the  bundles  are 
seen  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  diameters  firom 
eacb  other>  and  projecting  forwards,  so  as  to  seem 
imbedded  as  it  were  in  the  pith.    But,  whatever 
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may  be  the  arrangement^  it  appears  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  regulated  by  the  disposition  of  the 
leaves^  into  which  the  spiral  vessels  in  every  in* 
stance  direct  their  course^  leaving  for  that  pur- 
pose the  medullary  sheath,  and  traversing  the 
wood,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  each  leaf. 

As  the  medullary  sheath  forms  the  only  parti- 
tion between  the  bark  and  the  pith  in  the  tender 
succulent  shoot,  before  the  ligneous  matter  is  de- 
posited, and  is  in  its  texture  lax/  and  incapable  of 
aflfording  sufficient  support  to  the  delicate  coats 
of  vessels,  such  as  are  found  in  the  alburnum,  if 
these  were  distended  \nth  ascending  sap,  the 
vessels  that  run  through  it  are  of  a  different 
structure  from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  ve^ 
getable.  The  elastic  thread  of  which  these  spiral 
vessels  are  formed  is  tough,  and  possesses  irrita- 
bility ;  and  being  stimulated  to  action  by  the  effiirt 
of  the  si4>  to  dilate  the  diameter  of  the  vessel, 
contracts  in  its  length  in  each  coil  alternately,  and 
after  each  contraction  again  returns  to  its  first 
state,  producing  a  vermicidar  motion,  which 
enabled  these  vessels  to  conduct  forward  the  sap. 
Thus  I'-^the  contraction  in  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  thread  which  forms  the  first  ooi),  lessens  the 
diameter  of  that  portion  of  the  tube,  and  hence  the 
fluid  contained  within  in  it  will  be  displaced  and 
moved  either  upwards  or  downwards  ;  but  as  the 
resistance  opposed  to  its  return,   or  movement 
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downwards^  is  the  greater  owing  to  the  pressmre 
of  the  ascending  sap,  it  must  necessarily  advance ; 
and  this  contraction  being  repeated  in  every  suc- 
cessive coil,  the  fluid  is  moved  forward  with  a  suf- 
fident  impetus ;   while  the  new  quantity  of  s^ 
which  supplies  the  place  of  that  carried  forward, 
and  which  rushes  into  the  coil  at  the  instant  of  its 
relaxation,  forming  the  basis  of  resistance  to  the 
return  of  the  portion  before  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  exciting  a  renewal  of  the  contraction,  its  pro- 
gression must  be  uninterrupted.    I  should  be  an- 
ticipating what  I  have  to  say  on  the  general  ascent 
of  the  sap  (or,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  termed, 
its  circulation),  were  I  now  to  explain  the  means 
by  which  this  .fluid  is  raised  through  the  ligneous 
parts  of  a  tree,  until  it  arrives  at  the  succulent 
twigs,  in  which  alone  the  spiral  vessels  are  active ; 
and  it  is,  therefoi-e,  here  merely  necessary  to  add, 
that  I  believe  these  to  be  the  only  vegetable  vessels 
endowed  with  contractility,  or  which  act  in  any 
manner  analogous  to  the  arteries  of  animals.    If 
this  hypothesis  be  maintmnable,  the  spiral  vessels 
are  the  sap  vessels  of  the  succulent  stem  and  the  an- 
nual shoot  of  dicotyledonous  ligneous  plants ;  and 
their  spiral  structure  is  essential  for  the  performance 
of  their  conducting  function,  in  the  spongy  meduK 
lary  sheath,  or  cellular  parenchyma  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.    How  long  they  continue  to  act  as 
sap  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  they 
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may  maintain  thdr  irritability^  and  consequently 
their  contractility^  for  two  or  more  seasons^  or  as 
long  as  the  medullary  sheath  remains  succulent ; 
although,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  progression 
of  the  sap  that  they  should  act  by  alternate  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  after  the  albumous  or  lig- 
neous vessels  are  completed^  it  is  probable  that 
they  lose  these  properties,  after  the  first  year  of 
the  life  of  the  stem  or  of  the  twig. 

If  we  inquire  what  &re  the  opinions  of  other 
phytolo^usts  respecting  the  functions  of  the  spiral 
vessels,  we  find  Malpighi  regarding  them  as  bron- 
chia, or  air-vessels*,  and  the  same  opinion  is 
sui^orted  by  Grew'f',  Hales  |,  and  Du  Hamel§. 
Grew,  however,  believed  that  they  acted  as  sap- 
vessels  in  the  wood  ||,  in  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  he  fancied  he  had  detected  them ;  and-Du 
Hamel  once  suspected  that  they  might  contain 
highly  rarefied  sap.  The  supposition  that  they  are 
air-vessels,  probably  orig^ted  from  their  always 
appearing  empty  when' examined ;  but  on  the  same 
account  the  animal  aiteries  were  regarded  as  air- 
vessels  by  the  ancients  and  their  followers^  until 

*  Anai*  Plantarum. 
f  Anaiomy  of  Phnis,  fol.  edit. 
X  Vegetable  SiatieSt  chap.  v.   " 
.§.  Physique  des  Arbret* 

II  His  words  are,  <<  in  the  wood  the  sap  ascendeth  only  by 
"  the  air-vessels.''     V^.  of  Trunh,  chap.  i. 
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the  discoveries  of  the  immortal  Harvey  donon- 
strated  them  to  be  blood-vessek.  The  q)iiiion 
that  they  contain  air  only^  is  still  maintained  by 
Mr.  Kiugfaty  idio  supposes  them  to  be  appendages 
to  another  set  of  vessels,  which  he  denominates 
centralj  and  through  which  he  supposes  the  sap 
ascends  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the. bud  or  suc- 
culent shoot,  ^^  aided  by  the  spiral  vessels  *.** 
I  have  however  demonstrated  to  you  that  the 
spiral  vessels  are  unaccompanied  by  any  others, 
at  lemst  in  all  those  trees  which  I  have  examined, 
and  are  even  at  some  distance  from  the  albumous 
vessels  in  the  annual  shoot  of  many  plants. 
Mr.  Knight,  it  is  true,  in  another  essay  ^,  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  term  cen- 
tral Vessels,  by  saying  that  they  are  the  same 
as  the  tubular  tissue  ei  M.  Mirbel ;  but,  as  the 
spiral  vessels  form  part  of  Mirbefs  tubular  tissue, 
which  besides  comprdiends  all  the  other  species 
of  vc^table  vessels,  this  attempt  at  explanation 
only  renders  the  subject  more  confused.  Mr. 
Keith,  in  critidsing.Mr.  Knighfs  explanation,  has 
&llen  into  a  curious  mistake  regaixtihg  Mirbers 
opinion  of  the  vessels  which  carry  the  sap.  He 
says,  ^'  If  we  regard  their  (the  central  vessels)  re- 
*^  spective  functions,  they  can  correspond  only  to 
'*  the  small  tubes,  as  it  is  by  them  alone,  accord- 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1801.  f  ^Wd.  1S07. 
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^^  mgtoM.  Mirbel,  that  the  sap  ascends.**  (Sjfst. 
of  phys.  Bot.  ToL  ii.  p.  119.)  Now,  Mirbers 
words  are,  *'  la  sive  monte  par  les  gros  vaisseaax.** 
(EUmenSj  t.  i.  p.  208.)  The  cells  of  the  medul- 
lary sheath  are,  indeed,  oblong,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  tubular,  and  to  these  probably  Mr. 
Knight  refers  ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  cannot  see 
in  what  manner  the  ascent  of  the  sap  throogh 
these  cells  can  be  aided  by  the  spiral  vessels,  the 
bundles  of  which  are,  in  many  instances,  placed 
at 'the  distance  of  three  or  four  diameters  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  the  intermediate 
cells  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Mc 
Knight's  opinions  on  this  subject  have  certaii^ 
much  less  weight  than  they  usually  and  most  de- 
servedly possess. 

Grew,  as  I  imye  already  stated,  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  spiral  vessels  acting  as  sap  vessels, 
and  Du  Hamel  supposed  he  had  ^tected  them  in 
the  performance  of  this  function.  Hedwig  *  also 
asserts,  that  he  observed  the  sap  issuing  from  the 
orifices  of  the  spiral  vessels  in  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  stem  of  the  Pumpkin,  Cucurbita  Bepo^  and 
tte  squirting  Cucumber,  Momordica  Elaierium; 
and  Senebier^*^  more  lately,  remarked  thersame 
occurrence  in  a  section  of  the  stem  of  the  Sago 

*  Fundamentutn.  Hist.  Nat.  Muscorwn  Jrohdosonm^   Lip. 
1732,  p.  55. 

f  Phy$.  vSg.  t.  i.  p.  107- 
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Falm,  Sagixnfarin^era.  Dr.  Darwin  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  regarded  as  actually  the  first  who 
taught  that  the  spiral  vessels  amvqr  fluids;  and 
he  suggested  the  idea,  which,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, I  have  adopted,  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  c^ry  forward  their  contents.  ^*  It  is  easy,** 
wyn  he,  ^^  to  conceive  how  a  vermicular  or  peri- 
^^  staltic  motion  of  the  vessel,  beginning  at  the  tow- 
^  est  part  of  it,  each  spiral  ring  contracting  lU 
^  self,  till  itJUU  tip  the  tube,  must  forcibly  push 
'^  forward  its  contents  without  the  aid  of  valves  *".** 
He,  however,  considered  them  absorbent  vessels  ;^ 
and  erroneously  supposed  that  they  pass  down  the 
trunks  of  trees  from  the  caudex  of  each  bud,  to 
the  roots.  Finally,  Mirbel'f'  regards  the  spiral 
vessels  as  sap  vessels;  whilst  Mr.  Keith. considers 
the  reformed  opinion  of  Grew  the  most  correct, 
namely,  that  they  transmit  not  only  air  but  sap  j;. 
c.  The  MgDuUiA  or  Pith.  Returning  to  our 
shoot  of  Horse  Chesnut,  we  find  the  tube  which 
is  formed  by  the  wood  and  lined  with  the  medul- 
lary sheiath,  as  has  been  already  described,  filled 
with  a  white,  dry,  very  compressible,  spongy  sub- 
stance : — ^this  is  the  Medulla  or  Pith.  In  the  suc- 
culent state  of  a  stem  or  a  twig,  it  is  turgid  with 
aqueous  fluid ;  but  befi)re  the  wood  is  perfected  it. 

*PhtfUJogia^  sect.  11,  8. 

t  EUmens  de  Phyt.  v^.  1«*  partie,  p.  905. 

%  Sjfstem  ofjihyu  Bofan^y  voLii.  p.  190. 
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becomes  dry  and  spongy ;  except  near  the  termU 
nal  bud^  or  where  branches  are  given  off,  in  which 
places  it  long  retains  its  moisture. 

The  form  of  the  pith  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
cavity  it  fills,  which  in  the  majority  of  instances 
is  nearly  circular ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. Thus,  in  a  horizontal  section  of  a  yoimg 
stem  or  twig  of  the  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra,  and 
the  Oriental  Hane,  Platanus  ofientaUs,  we  find 
it  circular,  but  furrowed  by  th^  bundles  of  spiral 
vessels  of  the  medidlary  sheath.  It  is  oval  in  the 
Ivy,  Hedera  Hetix,  and  the  Ash,  Fraxinus  ex- 
celskr ;  irregularly  oval  and  furrowed  in  the  Ori- 
ental Plane,  Platanus  ortmtofo;  triangular  in 
the  Oleander,  Nerium  Oleander;  pentangular  in 
the  Oak,.  Quercus  Robur ;  four-sided,  with  the 
angles  obtuse  or  tetragonal,  in  common  Lilac,  Sy- 
rittga  vulgaris^  and  yellow  flowering  Horse  Ches- 
nut,  iSsculus  Jktva ;  pentagonal  in  the  Walnut, 
Juglans  regia,  and  hexagonal  in  the  common  Dog- 
wood, Cornus  sanguinea.  M.  de  Beauvois  is  of 
opinion  that  the  situation  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  regulates  the  form  of  the  tube  which  the 
pith  fills,  an  opinion  which  M.  Mirbel  *  regards  as 
fsdlacious ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in 
the  horizontal  section  of  many  st^ms,  the  form  of 
the  medulla  differs  at,  and  immediately  under  the 

*  ElSment  de  Phyt.  vig,  1^  partie,  p.  111. 
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places  where  the  leaves  are  seated,  frooi  what  it 
is  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  In  the  Lilac,  for 
escample,  the  obtuse  tetragon  becomes  an  ellipsis 
near  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  op- 
posite; while  each  angle  of  the  Oleander  is  length- 
ened into  a  horn  or  process.  But  besides  these 
diversities  of  form,  the  pith  varies  m  iMameter 
in  other  respecte.  In  the  young  tree,  of  a  few 
inches  in  height,  it  is  smallest  at  the  basis  of  the 
«tem,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  smaller  again 
at  the  summit ;  and  in  the  growth  of  each  future 
year,  nearly  ^ha  same  variations  in  its  diameter 
are  observable. 

The  jnth,  in  the  majority  of  ligneous  dicotly- 
ledoos,  is  longitudinaUy  entire;  but  in  some, 
the  Walnut  for  instance,  it  consists  of  a  sucoes- 
mm  of  transverse  diaphragms  intersecting  the 
hollow  cylinder  of  the  wood,  with  the  interven- 
ing spaces  empty  "*.  In  others  the  continuity  of 
the  medullary  column  is  broken  by  ligneous  plates, 
which  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  central 
tube,  either  partially  intersect  it  or  completely 
partition  off  portions  of  it,  as  in  several  of  the 
Magnolias ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  merely  a 
spongy  sheath,  lining  the  interior  of  the  cavity, 
as  in  the  stem. and  branches  of  Woodbine,  Loni«> 
cera  Perielymenum.     Where  the  branches  ^  are 

*VidePIate6,  fig.  11. 
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given  off  from  a  stem,  a  thread  of  medulla,  in 
some  instances^  separates  from  the  central  column, 
and  entering  the  branchy  is  gradually  augmented 
to  a  diameter  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
branch  *.  Such  a  circumstance  led  M.  Aubert  Du 
Petit-Thouarst  to  describe  the  medulla  at  the  base 
/of  every  bud,  as  an  inverted  cone,  the  apex  of 
which  originates  from  the  pith  of  the  branch  on 
which  the  bud  appears ;  but  in  general  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  pith  commencing  in  the  bud  itself, 
which  briginates  at  the  surfiace  of  the  stem; 
and  hence  no  direct  union  exists  between  the 
pith  of  the  branch  and  that  of  the  stem 
(see  marginal  figure).  In  the  annual 
shoot,  the  wood  shuts  up  the  canal  of  the 
pith  at  its  extremity,  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  grow  for  the  season,  as  is  seen  in  the 
longitudinal  section  of  our  shoot  of  Horse  Ches- 
nut,  immediately  under  the  terminal  bud  J;  and 
thus  isolates  it  from  the  shoot  of  the  next  year.  In 
many  plants  this  forms  a  kind  of  woody  partition, 
which  marks  the  limit  of  the  growth  of  each  year 
in  the  length  of  the  stem ;  but  in  others  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  continuity  of  the  pith  being,    appa- 

*  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  6.  representing  a  cutting  of  the  common 
Elder;' in  which  d.  the  pith  of  the  branch  i6.  is  united  by  a 
small  thread  to  e,  the  pith  of  the  main  stem  a, 

t  HUtoire  d^un  Morceau  de  Bois,  p.  153. 

t  Vide  Plate  5,  fig.  15.     . 
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rently^  uninterrupted  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of 
such  stems.  Those  partitions  are  almost  always 
present  when  the  pith  is  composed  of  distinct 
plates^  as  in  the  Walnut^  or  of  a  spongy  sheathing 
membrane,  as  in  Woodbine. 

The  colour  of  the  pith,  in  the  succulent  shoot 
or  in  the  young  plant,  is  green,  which,  as  the^cells 
empty,  changes  to  white;  but  to  this  there  are 
some  exceptions.  Thus  it  is  yellow  in  the  Bar- 
beiTy,  Berberis  vulgaris ;  pale  brown  in  the  Wal<^ 
nut,  Juglans  regia ;  &wn-coloured  in  the  Suinach, 
Rhus  Coriaria;  and  pale  orange  in  yellow-flow- 
ered Horse  Chesnut,  i£sculus  fiava;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  coloured  in  the  caudex  of  the  root 
than  in  the  stem. 

Placing  a  thin  slice  of  pith,  taken  either  from 
a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  section  of  our  shoot  of 
Horse  Chesnut,  or  of  any  other  plant,  under  the 
microscope,  it  appears  to  consist  of  hexagonal 
cells  *,  which  are  laiger  and  more  regular  in  the 
centre  than  near  the  circumference -f.  In  very 
young  stems  and  succulent  shoots,  these  ceUs  ai*e 
filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  closely  resemble 
the  cellular  integument  :|: ;  but,  in  older  stems  and 
twigs,  they  are  found  empty,  or,  more  accurately 

*  The  cellular  structure  of  the  pith  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Grew  in  his  Vork  on  the  Anatomy  of  Plants y  fol.  1682. 
t  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  k. 
i  Vide  Plate  6,  fig.  2,  c. 
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Speaking,  filled  with  air.  The  cells  retain  the  hex- 
agonal form  in  their  empty  state ;  but  in  some^  as 
the  Walnut^  this  is  destroyed  in  the  lamellae^  into 
which  the  pith  then  separates ;  and-the  same  oc- 
curs in  the  interior  of  the  medullary  sheath  of 
Woodbine^  and  similar  hollow  stems.  In  the' 
greater  number  of  plants  no  vessels  are  percep- 
tible in  the  pith ;  but  in  some^  entire  vessels  con- 
ve^ng  proper  juice  are  present,  as  in  the  Gum- 
elastic  Fig  tree,  the  proper  juice  of  which  is  seen 
exuding  fi*om  different  points  of  the  pith  in  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  stem:  and,  in  all  plants,  the 
cells  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  or- 
ganized pores,  which  are  visible  under  the  mi- 
croscope. M.  Aubert  Du  Petit-Thouars  has  lately 
affected  to  regard  the  medulla  as  deserving  that 
name  only  after  the  cells  become  empty,  naming  it 
parenchyma  in  the  early  or  succulent  stage  of  its 
existence*:  but  this  is  at  best  a  useless  refinement; 
for^  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  with  Mr. 
Keith  'f',  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  membrane  composing  the  cells  of  the 
parenchyma  or  pulp,  and  that  forming  those  of  the 
pith,  yet  the  insulated  and  enclosed  situation  of 
the  pith  is  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  the  dignity  of 

*  "  Ce  n'est  que  par  I'extractioQ  des  sues  qu'elle  (la  Mo- 
"  elle)  contient  qu*elle  est  devenue  Moelle."  Essais  sur  la 
VSgitation,  p.  205. 

f  System  of  phys.  Bat,  vol.  i.  p.  324-. 
B  B  2 
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b^ng  a  distinct  organ  in  every  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

To  enter  at  present  upon  the  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  the  pith,  would  be  anticipating 
our  inquiries  into  the  general  theory  of  veget^ion^ 
a  part  of  our  subject  for  the  discussion  of  which 
we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared.  Regarding,  how- 
ever^ the  mere  mechanical  causes  which  possibly 
cerate  in  producing  the  hexagonal  form  of  the 
cells,  I  may  remark  that,  if  the  gelatinous  pulp, 
which  constitutes  the  earliest  state  of  the  pith,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  globules  as  the  first  effect  which 
the  operation  of  the  vital  organizing  influence  pro^ 
duces  on  it ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  from  the 
individual  inflation  of  these  occasioning  them  to 
press  in  every  direction  upon  one  another,  within  a 
certain  limit,  each  globule  will  necess^trily  acquire 
an  hexagonal  form.  In  this  state  the  flat  surfoces 
of  the  enclosing  membrane  of  each  globule  which 
are  in  immediate  contact,  uniting  and  acquiring 
firmness,  while  the  contained  fluid  is  dissipated 
and  air  admitted^  the  cavity  it  occupied  will  re- 
main as  an  hexagonal  cell ;  and  of  such  is  the  dry 
pith  constituted.  To  produce  this  effect,  how- 
ever, the  following  circumstances  are  necessary: 
1.  The  membrane  which  divides  each  cell  from 
those  adjoining  it,  must  be  double,  which  Link  * 

*  Secunda  Dissert,  in  Romer's  Collect.  Bot.  fascic.  i.  p.  163. 
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and  Kieser  *  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  case^. 
2.  This  membrane  must  be  cribriform,  such  as  I 
have  described  it,  when  seen  under  the  microscope, 
to  permit  the  aqueous  fluid  to  pass  readily  through 
it,  and  to  admit  the  air  into  the  cells  to  supply  its 
place.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that 
this  fact,  although  supported  by  the  observations 
of  Sprengel,  Mirbel,  and  others,  is  positively  de- 
nied both  by  Link  and  Kieser ;  but,  as  it  was  re- 
quisite for  those  who  denied  the  porosity  of  the 
membrane  to  state  how  fluids  can  be  transmitted 
from  one  cell  to  another.  Link  has  advanced  the 
unphilosophical  suggestion^  that  this  is  effected  by 
a  double  filtration  through  invisible  pores:  and 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Ellis,  who  gives  credit  to  Kieser's 
observations,  is  forced  to  admit  that  this  filtration 
can  be  accomplished,  ''  consistently  with  the  in- 
"  tegrity  of  the  cellular  texture,  only  by  the  ex- 
'^  ercise  of  the  alternate  functions  of  secretion  and 
'^  absorption  :{:.**  3.  The  mass  must  be  free  from 
any  external  pressure,  which  would,  eventually, 
destroy  the  regular  form  of  the  cell. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  by  what  means 

*  M,£m.  sur  VOrganixatitm  des  Plantetf  p.  91. 

f  We  may  also  regard  as  an  analogical  proof  a  fact  lately, 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Barclay,  that  each  side  of  every  cell  in  the 
honeycomb  is  double,  or  composed  of  two  plates  of  wax.  Vide 
Wemerian  Trans,  vol.  ii. 

X  Supplement  to  the  Enci^clop.  Brit.  vol.  i.  Part  2. 
bb3 
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air  is  introduced  into  hollow  ligneons  stems;  but, 
probably,  in  those  in  which  the  pith  is  sheathing, 
as  in  the  Woodbine,  the  union  between  the  utricles 
may  be  less  intimate  in  the  centre,  and  the  air 
insinuating  itself  between  them,  while  the  cells 
are  emptying  themselves,  compresses  their  sides 
together  and  separates  them ;  and  extending  itself 
in  the  length  of  the  stem,  forms  it  into  a  hollow 
tube.  In  others,  as  the  Walnut,  it  may  be  intro- 
duced laterally,  in  s^arate  quantities,  at  dif- 
ferent points  at  the  same  time,  and  these  dilating, 
compress  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  emptying 
cells  between  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  medul- 
lary plates,  which  characterize  that  and  similar 
stems. 

Phytoldg^ts  have- not  differed  more  on  any 
subject  than  in  assigning  the  functions  of  the  pith. 
When  we  reflect  tl^t  Ceesaipinus,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  taught  that  the  pith  is  less 
essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  a  tree  than 
the  bark  *,  it  is  astonishing  that  writers  of  so  re- 
cent a  period  as  Dr.  Darwin  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
should  be  found  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  opinion,  that  the  pith  is  to  the  vegetable 
what  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  to  the 
animal  bodyf*.     Darwin's  imagination  led  him 

«  De  Plantit.  Flor.  1583. 

f  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Linmeus,    Amcen.  Acad. 
vol.  iv.  p.  372. 
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even  so  |ar  as  to  believe  that  it  furnishes  ''the 
'*  power. of  motion^  as  well  as  of  sensation  to  the 
"  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  system  *.**  Hales 
and  Linnaeus  also  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  plant -f;  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  of 
Jamaica^  '^  thought  he  demonstrated  the  medulla 
'^  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Mimoi^a;7u^tca,  or  Sen- 
'^  sitive  Plant,  to  be  the  seat  of  irritability ;"  nor 
*'  can  I,**  says  Sir  J.  £•  Smithy  "  see  any  thing 
"  to  invalidate  the  opinion  I:.**  It  would,  never- 
theless, be  no  difficult  task  to  prove  the  unte- 
nable nature  of  these  doctrines,  were  they  not  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight, 
who  abstracted  more  than  an  inch  of  the  pith  from 
the  shoot  of  a  vine,  above  and  below  a  leaf  and 
bud ;  both  of  which,  "  with  the  lateral  shoot  an- 
'^  nexed,  continued  to  live,  and  did  not  appear  to 
*^  suffer  much  inconvenience ;  but  faded  a  little 
"  when  the  sun  shone  strongly  upon  them  §."  Now 
the  life  of  the  shoot,  even  admitting  with  Darwin, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  each  bud  has  a  sen- 

♦  Phytolopa^  xviii.  2,  13. 

f  LinnsuSy  like  Darwin,  compared  it  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

X  Introd.  tophus,  and  $ysU  BoL  cliap.  vii. 

§  Phil  Tram.  1801,  p.  338. 

Mr.  Keith  gives  a  quotation  from  llieophrastus  to  show 
<*  that  this  experiment  had  been  performed,  and  the  result  as- 
«  certained,"  even  in  the  time  of  that  naturalist.  Stfstem  of 
phys.  Boi.  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1 . 
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sorium  of  its  ownJ|,  could  not  be  supported  un- 
der such  a  circumstance,  did  any  analogy  exist 
between  the  medulla  of  plants  and  the  spinal 
marrow  of  animals.  Grew  and  Malpighi  believed 
that  the  functions  of  the  pith  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  cellular  integument,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  organ  for  elaborating  the  sap  into  nourish- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  plant,  and  to  give 
origin  to  future  buds;  an  opinion  which  Mr. 
Keith  regards  as  the  best  founded  of  any  yet  ad- 
vanced, with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  origin  of  buds.  Du  Hamel,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  the  pith  in  common  with 
the  general  cellular  texture,  as  merely  intended  to 
hold  together  the  various  parts  of  the  plant ;  and 
lastly,  Mr.  Knight  has  supposed  that  '^  it  foi^ms  a 
*^  reservoir  to  supply  the  leaf  with  moisture,  when- 
'^  ever  an  excess  of  perspiration  puts  that  in  a 
"  state  to  require  it  :|:.**  There  is  certainly  much 
plausibility  in  Mr.  Knight*s  suggestion ;  and  it  i^ 
not,  in  my  opinion,  destroyed,  as  has  been  sup- 

II  **  The  pith/'  says  Darwin,  <<  communicates  to  the  leaves 
**  on  each  side  of  it,  but  not  to  the  new  buds  in  the  bosoms  of 
**  those  leaves ;  because  those  new  buds  are  each  an  indi- 
**  vidual  being,  generated  by  the  caudex  of  the  leaf,  and  must, 
^*  therefore,  possess  a  sensorium  of  its  own/'  Ph^ologia,  § 
xviii.  2,  IS. 

X  Phil.  Trans.  1803,  p.  349.  A  similar  opinion  is  advanced 
by  Plenck,  in  his  Pliysiologia  Plantaruro. 
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posed,  by  the  remark  of  Sir  J.  E..  Smith,  that 
^'  all  the  moisture  in  the  medulla  of  a  whole 
*'  branch  is,  in  some  cases,  too  little  to  supply 
"  one  liour's  perspiration  of  a  single  leaf*;"  for 
Mr.  Knight  could  never  mean  to  assert  that  the 
fluid  in  the  medulla  is  intended  to  supply  the 
entire  loss  of  moisture  from  perspiration  in  the 
leaf,  although  it  might  make  up  the  excess.  But 
a  more  tenable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  succulent  twig 
perspires  nearly  as  much  as  the  leaves  themselves ; 
droops  also,  like  them,  from  an  excess  of  perspira- 
tion in  sultry  weather ;  and  is  again,  in  the  same 
manner,  revived  by  the  check  given  to  that  excess 
in  the  night,  or  l>y  a  fresh  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  roots.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use 
of  the  pith  ? 

In  answering  the  above  question,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  as  it  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  de- 
fects of  an  hypothesis,  than  to  suggest  one  ;  and 
as  none  is  so  unlikely  to  discover  the  errors  of  a 
new  opinion,  as  its  proposer,  it  is  very  probable 
that  that  which  I  am  about  to  hazard  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  be  found  as  defective  as  any  of  those 
we  have  criticised. 

'  *  Introd.  to  phys.  and  sysU  BoU  p.  41.  Mr.  Keith  con* 
curs  in  the  objections  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  regarding  them  as 
"  fatal  to  Mr.  Knight's  hypothesis."  SysU  of  phyi.  Bot.  vol*, 
ii.  p.  24. 
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If  we  examine  a  tree  \a  the  first  stage  of  its 
growth,  or  a  fresh  shoot,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  alburnum  and  bark  form  so  very  sn!iall 
a  portion  of  their  diameter,  that,  were  there  not 
some  means  of  extending  the  surface  of  these 
parts,  there  would  be  neither  sufficient  space  for 
the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
essential  to  their  fature  existence;  nor  a  suf- 
ficient support  to  maintain  the  plant  in  its  erect 
position,  or  the  shoot  in  its  projection.  To  supply 
these  purposes  the  pith  is  given  to  young  plants 
and  shoots;  for,  its  cells  being  filled  with  an 
aqueous  incompressible  fluid,  both  extension  and 
support  are  thus  afforded  by  it,  as  long  as  these 
are  required,  or  until  the  first  ligneous  zone  is  fit 
to  allow  the  next  zone  of  alburnum  to  be  formed 
on  it,  and  consistent  enough  to  afford  sufficient 
stability  to  the  plant.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
moisture  passes  from  one  cell  to  another  until  it  is 
altogether  carried  off,  leaving  the  pith  in  the  dry 
spongy  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  older  stems 
and  branches.  The  comparative  diameter  of  these 
stems  and  branches  depends  equally  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  pith ;  for,  in  moist  seasons,  when  thesQ 
push  out  thicker  and  more  vi£;orou8  than  usual, 
we  find  their  mass  consist  chiefly  of  pith ;  and  the 
ligneous  circle,  although  much  widened,  yet,  not 
containing  a  proportionate  increase  of  substance. 
In  such  shoots  also  we  have  another  proof  that 
it  is  the  turgidity  of   the   medullary  cells  with 
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aqueous  fluids  which  g^ves  them  firmness,  and 
enables  them  to  rise  to  the  great  height  to  which 
they  often  attain  in  so  short  a  period,  without 
any  curvature;  for,  on  examining  the  pith,  the 
cells  are  found  not  more  numerous,  but  merely 
larger  than  in  an  ordinary  shoot.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  first  circle  of  wood  is  formed^  no  sub- 
sequent increase  c^  diameter  can  be  attributed  to 
the  pith.  If  these  remarks  be  correct,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  regarded  as  the  functions  of  the 
pith :  1st,  to  afibrd  the  surface  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  first  layer  of  wood ;  and  2d,  to 
g^ve  a  dc^pree  of  firmness  to  the  succulent  stem 
and  recent  shoot,  which  thejr  would  not  other- 
wise possess,  before  the  bark  and  alburnum  ac- 
quire sufficient  con^tence  for  that  purpose. 

But  is  the  pith  of  use  only  in  the  succulent 
shoot  ?  If  my  idea  of  its  functions  be  correct^  its 
utility  to  the  plant  must  oease  as  soon  as  the  first 
circle  of  wood  is  perfected ;  and  it  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  be  liseful 
after  it  has  become  dry.  Mr.  Keith  remarks,  **  it 
^^  is  essential  to  vegetation  in  all  its  stages* ;'  but 
even  admitting  that  it  is,  as  he  and  Malpighi  be- 
lieve, an  organ  of  elaboration,  we  must  suppose 
that  all  vegetation  ceases,  in  every  annual  shoot  at 
the  termination  of   the  season    in   which  it  is 

*  SysLqf  phys,  Boi.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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evolved^  before  we  cao  accoi-d  with  his  position ;  for 
it  is  during  that  period  only  that  the  pith  is  es- 
sential in  trees  and  shrubs.  But  although  its 
functions  cease^  yet  the  pith  still  remains  a  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  oldest  trees^  as  long  as  these  re- 
main sound.  Some  authora^  among  whom  we  find 
Willdenow  ♦,  Mr.  Keithf  ,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith:|:, 
assert  that  it  disappears  altogether,  obliterated 
"  by  the  increasing  solidity  of  the  wood."  Darwin^ 
supposes  that  it  is  either  absorbed  or  imbued  with 
ligneous  matter,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  wood;  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Knight  com- 
bats, affirming  that  its  place  ^^  is  never  filled  with 
"  wood  II ;"  while  others  contend  that  it  never  va- 
ries, being  the  same  in  the  old  trunk  as  in  the 
young .  branch.  Let  us  examine  in  what  these 
opinions  are  correct. 

In  stems,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  close 
texture,  and  the  divergent  layers  very  thin,  no 
obliteration  of  the  pith  can  take  place,  nor  even 
any  compression  of  it  occur,  after  the  case  of 
wood  which  encloses  it  is  perfected;  and,  on 
close  examination,  it  can  readily  be  detected  in 
the  oldest  sound  stems  of  this  description ;  but, 

*  Principles  of  Bot.  trans,  p.  251. 
f  Syst.of  phys.Bot.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
X  Introd.  to  phys.  and  syst,  Bot.  p.  S9. 
§  Phytologia^  xviii.  2,  13. 
IJ  PhU.  Trans.  1803. 
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as  in  almost  every  old  stem,  it  has  acquired  the 
colour  of  the  wood,  and  is  comparatively  so  small 
a  point  in  the  diameter  of  a  large  trunk,  it  is 
easily  overlooked.  In  a  transverse  slice  from  the 
centre  of  a  very  old  Oak,  now  before  me,  the 
medulla  is  distinctly  seen  of  the  same  size  and 
figure  usually  found  in  the  young  stem,  although 
its  colour  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the  surround- 
ing wood,  and  the  cells  are  altogether  obstructed ; 
and  in  the  stem  of  a  Nectarine,  twenty  years  old, 
also  now  before  me,  the  same  state  of  the  pith  is 
observable.  In  both,  the  cells  appear  obliterated, 
even  when  examined  by  a  good  lens ;  but  when 
a  very  thin  slice  is  placed  under  the  microscope, 
in  a  drop  of  pure  water,  the  hexagonal  character 
of  the  cells  is  perfectly  distinguishable  if  the 
section  be  transverse ;  while,  if  longitudinal,  not 
only  the  difference  of  form  between  the  real  pith 
cells  and  those  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  per- 
ceptible, but  the  spii*al  vessels  are  seen,  filled 
with  a  dark-coloured  resinous  matter.  In  such 
stems,  therefore,  the  pith  is  neither  compressed, 
obliterated,  nor  converted  into  wood.  But  when 
the  ligneous  matter  is  of  a  loose  texture,  or,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  continuous  circle,  it  is  in 
separate  column^,  as  in  broad-leaved  Birth-wort, 
Aristolochia  Sipho^  and  the  divergent  rays  are  very 
large,  the  pith,  although  it  is  never  completely 
obliterated,  yet,  is  considerably  compressed  and 
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altered  in  form,  in  steins  even  of  a  few  years' 
growth.  The  futare  state  of  the  pith,  therefore^ 
varies ;  and  is  altogether  regolated  by  the  cfaa^ 
racter  of  the  wood  which  encloses  it.   ^ 

Such  is  the  general  anatomy^  or^  more  strictly 
speaking,  phytotomy  of  ligneous  dicotyledonous 
stems.  Almost  evay  species  of  tree  and  shrub, 
however,  has  something  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
these  are  more  connected  with  the  arrangement, 
than  with  the  structure  of  the  parts. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 

ORIGIN  AND  ATTACHMENT  OP  BRANCHES;  STRUC- 
TURE OF  LIGNEOUS  ROOTS;  AND  OF  HERBACE- 
OUS DICOTYLEDONOUS  STEMS. 

Whether  we  regard  branches  merely  as  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  the  stein>  or  more  cor- 
rectly, at  least  as  far  as  regards  their  origin,  as 
distinct  individuals,  its  lateral  progeny,  we  find 
their  structure  to  accord  in  every  particular  with 
that  of  the  stem.  The  description  of  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  trunk  is  consequently  applicable  -to  the 
branches;  and  we  have  now,  therefore,  only  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  connexion  betwe^a 
these  parts :  tracing  the  branch  from  its  earliest 
state,  or  long  before  it  is  visible  to  the  eye,  till 
it  is  fully  extended,  and  has  itself  become  the 
parent  of  future  branches. 

Every  branch  is  formed  in  a  bud  or  gem ;  and 
every  bud,  except  perhaps  the  terminal  one,  and 
such  as  appear  on  roots,  and  constitute  suckers, 
originates  in  the  sudlla  of  a  leaf*;  to  trace,  there- 
fore, the  ori^n  of  the  branch,  is  in  fact  to  trace 

*  Some  buds,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Plane  and  the 
Sumach,  are  generated  m  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  foot- 
stalk of  the  old  leaf;  but  this  is  a  mere  modification  of  the 
axillary  bud. 


'^     OF  THE        ^^y 
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that  of  the  axillary  bad ;  and  this  may  be  done 
most  readily  in  the  sncculent  shoot  of  any  tree  or 
shrab  in  early  springs  as^  for  example,  of  the 
common  Lilac^  which  is  at  this  time  (March  26th) 
just  expanding  its  leaves. 

In  the  shoot  now  under  consideration,  one 
inch  only  in  length,  and  on  which  none  of  the 
real  leaves,  except  the  three  first  pairs,  are  yet 
expanded,  we  cannot  perceive,  on  pulling  off 
those  nearest  the  base,  that  is,  the  intermediate 
between  the  scales  of  the  bud  from  withip 
which  the  shoot  has  protruded  and  the  real 
leaves^,  any  appearance  of  a  bud  in  their  axillae, 
even  when  the  sight  is  aided  by  a  good  lens: 
neither  is  any  seen  at  the  attachments  of  the 
second  pair.  At  the  third,  however,  we  observe 
by  the  aid  of  the  lens,  immediately  above  the  la- 
ceration produced  by  tearing  off  the  leaf,  a  mi- 
nute elevation,  resembling  a  semitransparent 
vesicle  depressed  in  the  centre ;  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appears  to  be  a  lobular  body,  with 
a  small  green  speck  in  the  central  depression  (see 
Plate  7,  fig.  1,  a)  X*    This  is  the  rudiment  of  the 

f  The  diBtioguishing  characteristics  of  real  leaves,  and  of 
those  which  appear  first  on  a  new  shoot^  shall  be  pointed  out 
when  we  examine  the  external  structure  of  buds. 

%  In  this  figure,  which  represents  a  thin  tangental  slice  of 
the  shoot  very  highly  magnified,  a.  displays  the  appearance  of 
the  embryon  germ  within  the  bud ;  and  b.  the  lacerated  base  of 
the  footstalk  of  the  removed  leaf:  c.  is  the  natural  size  of  the 
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bud  and  germ  *,  and  consequently  of  the  future 
branch.  To  examine  the  structure  minutely^  let 
us  place  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  slice  of 
the  shoot  under  the  microscope. 

In  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal  slice  of 
which  a  highly  magnified  drawing  is  now  before 
us  (see  Plate  7,  fig.  2),  we  perceive  the  section  a* 
of  one  of  the  lobes,  situated  at  the  point  where* 
the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  b.  separates  from  the  stem 
c.  The  small  speck  at  the  base  of  the  lobe  ap« 
pears  now  an  obtuse,  pyramidal,  insulated  body ; 
while  nearly  all  the  cellular  matter  above  e,^  which 
is  apparently  the  line  of  separation  betweea  the 
system^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the 
bud  and  that  of  the  leaf^  seems  directed  towards 
it.  The  bundle  of  spiral  vessels,  rf.,  passes  up- 
wards to  supply  the  leaf;  but  neither  the  lobe 
nor  the  speck  has  any  vessels,  unless  we  suppose 
that  some  from  the  libery.  above  it,  are  given  off 
for  its  supply;  a  circumstance  which,  however, 
is  conjectural  only,  as  none  is  perceptible.  The 
whole  of  the  cellular  substance,  connecting  the 

slice.  The  whole  of  the  cuticle  in  this  youdg  state  of  the 
branch  is  studded  with  small  pedicillated  glands,  which  exude 
a  viscid  tenacious  fluid. 

*  It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding,  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  these  terms.  The  bud  or  gem  is  the  pyramidal  body,  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  stem  or  branch  covered  with  its 
scales;  the  germ  is  the  rudiment  of  the  young  branch,  and 
leaves  contained  within  these  scales. 

VOL.  1.  C  C     . 
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lobes  with  the  pith  g.  is  more  opaque  than  in  any 
other  party  from  its  cells  bdng  filled  with  small 
amylaceoos  granules ;  but  whether  these  are  de- 
posited by  the  vessels  which  convey  the  proper 
juice  from  the  leaf  above  theny^  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  The  chief  fact  established  by  this  view  of 
the  partSy  is  the  connexion  between  the  cellular 
matter  of  the  lobes  of  the  gem,  and  that  of  the  pith, 
the  medullary  sheath,  the  bark,  and  the  liber,  in 
the  succulent  shoot ;  while,  nevertheless,  the  germ 
itself  appears  a  distinct  body.  In  the  transverse 
section  (Plate  7,  fig.  3)  this  connexion  betwixt  the 
lobes  a.  and  the  pith  e.  is  still  more  apparent ;  for 
neither  the  spiral  vessels  d.  which  appear  like 
a  circle  of  dark  spots  surrounding  the  pith  in 
every  other  place ;  nor  the  albumous  matter  c. 
which  accompanies  them,  interfere  to  prevent  this 
union.  In  this  section,  also,  the  distinct  nature 
of  the  germ,  notwithstanding  its  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  is  I'endered  very  evident. 
As  the  bud  advances  in  growth,  it  gradually  as- 
sumes somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  form;  and  the 
organization  of  the  germ  within  it,  that  is,  of  the 
new  branch  and  leaves,  commences.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer,  the  lobes  begin  to  appear  as  op- 
posite scales,  from  amidst  which  the  apex  of  the 
germ,  covered  by  other  scales,  is  observed  pro- 
truding; whilst  in  a  longitudinal  section  placed 
under  the  microscope,  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
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branch  can  be  traced;  for  it  is  now  obscurely 
marked  by  the  deposition  of  alburnous  matter^ 
which  being  paler  and  more  transparent  than  the 
rest  of  the  bud,  is  seen  separating  the  cellular 
substance  to  constitute  the  future  pith  (see  Plate 
7,  fig.  6,  a.) J  from  (b.)  that  which  is  to  form  the 
bark.  But  no  spiral  vessels  are  yet  perceptible; 
the  alburnous  circle  is  mere  semitransparent  mat*> 
ter ;  and  the  pith  is  distinguishable  from  the  cel- 
lular substance  in  which  the  germ  is  formed  only 
by  the  paler  alburnous  matter  surrounding  it*. 
The  progress  of  the  organization  advances  a  little 
in  autumn;  but  is  not  perceptible  during  winter, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  following  spring  that  the 
embryon  branch  is  very  conspicuous.  At  this 
period,  in  the  Lilac,  the  plant  before  us,  it  is  seen 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  medullary  sheath,  in 
which  the  spiral  vessels  seem  to  originate ;  and 

*  In  this  figure  (Plate  7>  fig*  6)  the  germ  </.  i»  seen  separate 
ing  the  exterior  scales  c.  which  were  originally  the  lobes.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
not,  however,  the  true  leaves ;  but  those  intermediate  between 
the  lobular  scales  and  them,  the  true  leaves  being  yet  latent. 
The  pith  of  the  new  branch  originates  from  a. :  the  pale  space 
between  this  and  i.,  the  bark  of  the  embryon  branch,  is  alburnous 
matter :  e.  is  the  eschar,  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  au- 
tumn, with  the  spiral  vessels  which  supplied  the  leaf,  now  ob- 
structed ;  /.  the  rudiment  of  a  spiral  vessel  belonging  to  the 
scale  c. ;  g.  the  bark  of  the  portion  of  the  shoot  above  the 
bud ;  h.  the  alburnum ;  t.  the  m^ullary  sheath  j  k  the  medulla. 

cc  2 
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whence,  passing  ap,  they  distribute  bundles  to 
each  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  now  completely 
organized,  although  extremely  small  and  com-^ 
f>ressed  within  the  scales  of  the  bud.  As  the  sea- 
son advances^  the  bud  lengthens ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  opening,  the  young  branch  is  seen 
stretching  forwards  clothed  with  its  leaves,  which 
gradually  unfolding  themselves,  display  in  their 
axillse  the  rudiments  of  future  buds,  destined  to 
run  the  course  which  has  just  been  described; 
and  become  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  another 
series. 

If  the  young'  branch  be  now  dissected,  it  is 
found  to  possess  exactly  the  same  structure  as  the 
stem  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth ;  that  is,  to 
consist  of  a  central  pith  turgid  with  fluid,  sur- 
rounded by  the  medullary  sheath,  around  which 
the  spiral  vessels  appear  in  distinct  longitudinal 
bundles;  and  beyond  them  a  layer  of  semior- 
ganized  alburnum,  bounded  by  the  liber:  the 
vascular  fasces  of  the  bark  are  embedded  in  the 
cellular  integument,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
the  epidermis,  which  at  this  period  is  generally 
covered  with  excretory  glands  or  some  kind  of 
pubescence.  But  after  the  leaves  have  expanded 
and,  performed  their  functions  for  some  time,  if 
the  branch  be  again  examined,  by  carrying  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  into  the  stem,  we  perceive  its 
alburnum,  now  fiiliy  organized  and  continuous 
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with  the  new  layer  in  the  stem,  deposited  over 
that  of  the  former  year,  which  has  already  be* 
come  wood:  and,  as  the  branch  increases  an- 
nually by  new  layers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stem,  a  similar  section  made  at  any  subsequjent 
period  displays  its  connexion  with  the  stem,  form- 
ing a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  touches  the  me- 
dullary sheath  of  the  stem,  and  the  base  its  sur- 
face whence  the  branch  projects.  This  conical 
appearance  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  marginal  cut; 
in  which  a.  represents  a  stem 
five  years  old ;  and  h.  a  branch 
threp  years  old  projecting  from 
it.  At  the  points  of  union 
(c.  c.)  a  kind  of  raphe  is  formed 
above  and  below  the  branch 
owing  to  the  descending  albur- 
nous  matter  of  the  branch 
meeting  that  of  the  stem. 

Such  are  the  appearances  which  mark  the 
origin  of  the  branch  and  its  connexion  with  the 
trunk  in  the  Lilac ;  and  the  same,  with  some 
modifications,  are  perceptible  in  all  ligneous  dico- 
tyledons. The  principal  of  these  modifications  is 
seen  in  those  ligneous  stems,  the  pith  of  which  is 
interrupted  at  the  points  where  the  buds  are 
formed,  as  for  example  in  that  of  the  Vine.  In  it 
a  process  from  the  medullary  sheath  extending  di- 
.cc3 
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rectly  acrofis  the  ligneoDS  cylinder  of  the  stem, 
forms  an  apparently  solid  diaphragm  ;  and  swell- 
.^^  ing  externally  affords  a  base  a.  (see 
^^\  marginal  cnt)  on  which  the  bud, 
..^!^k  and  consequently  the  new  branch, 
are  seated.  This  appearance  was  er- 
roneously supposed  by  Grew^  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  shooting  of 
the  branch  across  the  pith;  but,  it 
is  obviously  a  process  of  the  medullary  sheath; 
for,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  dis- 
plays the  same  structure ;  and  the  cells  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  crowded  with  small  granules, 
as  is  generally  •the  case  in  those  of  the  medullary 
sheath.  The  colour,  which  is  green  like  the  me- 
dullary sheatb,  distinguishes  it  from  the  pith, 
which  is  of  a  fawn  colour  in  the  vine.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  thrown  completely  across  the 
pith;  for,  when  neither  a  bud  nor  a. tendril  rises 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem,  it  never 
stretches  entirely  across,  but  leaves 
a  free  communication  between  the 
pith  above  and  below  it,  at  least 
one  third  of  the  circumference  of 
the  ligneous  cylinder.  The  plans  in 
the  margin  illustrate,  more  clearly, 
this  fact :  thus,  where  the  tendril  is 

*  Anaiomy  of  Plants^  t,  19. 
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«  given  off^  as  at  a.  the  diaphragm 
is  complete;  but  at  b.  (p.  390), 
where  there  is  a  bud  only,  it  is  in- 
complete; and  this  is  farther  dis* 
played  at  c.  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  shoot. 

We  aire  now  prepared  to  consider  the  phy- 
siology of  the  parts  that  have  been  just  demon- 
strated. We  have  seen  that  the  rudiment  of  th« 
bud  is  perceptible, ,  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaf,  on 
the  young  branch  at  the  moment  of  its  protrusion 
from  the  bud  in  early  spring;  and  that  at  thia 
period,  at  least,  it  is  an  isolated  body,  distinct, 
as  Gsertner  has  correctly  asserted,  from  the  pro- 
per and  permanent  members  of  the  plant  *•  The 
question  thence  occurs, — ^When  and  how  are  buds 
formed?  Du  Hamel  supposed  that  they  originate 
in  what  he  terms  preorganized  germs,  which  are 
deposited  by  the  proper  juice  in  its  descent  from 
the  leaves,  and  pervade  every  part  of  the  plant -f: 
but,  althoQgh  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion ;  yet,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  buds,  on  whatever  part  of  a  stem  or  branch 
they  are  found,  or  at  whatever  period  of  the 
growth  of  these  members  they  appear,  can  be 
traced  to  their  origin  in  the  first  year's  growth  of 

*  De  Fructibus,  Introd. 
f  Ph^i.  des  ArirtSf  torn.  i. 
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the  part  on  which  they  appear,  it  will  be  at  least 
rendered  impix)ba|[>le,  '  To  effect  this,  we  have 
only  to  saw  oat  a  portion  of  any  trunk  or  branch 
on  which  a  young  bud  appears ;  and  carrying  our 
indsion  down  to  the  pith^  and  by  carefully  slicing 
the  portion  horizontally,  or  in  a  right  angle  to  the 
surfiEUX  of  the  stem,  till  we  divide  the  bud  to  its 
centre^  we  shall  find  a  white  line  extending  from 
it,  through  every  concentric  layer  of  the  woodj 
till  it  touches  the  medullary  sheath.  Thus,  in  the 
wedge>  represented  in  Plate  7,  fig.  5,  cut  from 
the  trunk  of  a  Lilac  twenty  years  old,  we  can 
trace  the  buds  a.  b.  to.  their  very  point,  which  ter* 
minates  at  the  pith  of  the  plant ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  three  buds  a.  b.  c.  of  fig.  6, 
in  the  same  plate:  for,  although  a.  appears  to 
spring  from  the  surface  of  the  third  drcle  of  the 
stem  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  yet,  un- 
der the  microscope  (see  fig.  7)^  it  is  seen  to  stretch 
to  the  medullary  sheath,  in  conjunction  with  its 
fellows.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  if  an  Oak^ 
or  any  old  tree,  be  cut  down  in  winter^  leaving 
the  root  in  the  ground  and  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
trunk,  we  shall  find  on  the  margin  of  the  stump 
multitudes  of  buds  protruding  in  the  following 
spring.  I  admit  ,tbe  &ct;  but  deny  the  con- 
clusion inferred  from  it,  that  these  buds  originate 
on  the  surface  where  they  appear ;  for,  if  they  do 
not  all  push  out  on  the  same  plane,  which  is 
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the  fact,  I  have  no  doabt  that  each  could  be 
traced  to  the  centre  of  the  trunk ;  as  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Willow  and  some  other  soft- 
wooded  trees,  which  after  being  cut  down,  have 
displayed  the  same  appearances  as  the  Oak ;  and 
although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  Oak,  yet,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it 
an  exception.  If  buds,  therefore,  be  pre-organ- 
ized  germs,  they  can  be  deposited  only  in  the  first 
year's  growth  of  the  stem  or  branch,  the  admission 
of  which  would  \iefeat  the  object  of  Du  HameFs 
h3rpothesis. 

These  facts,  also,  render  less  tenable  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  buds  proceed  from 
the  alburnous  vessels,  which  he  supposes  have 
the  power  to  generate  central  vessels  *:  for,  if 
this  were  the  case,  buds  could  be  traced  no 
deeper  than  the  alburnum  of  the  season  in  which 
they  appear.  Neither  is  the  opinion  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  if  buds  be  destroyed  in  early 
spring,  others  appear ;  for,  in  this  case,  either  the 
buds  ai-e  such  as  have  not  been  cut  or  rubbed  off 
at  a  depth  sufficient  to  extinguish  their  vitality, 
and  prevent  them  from  shooting  forth  again  la^ 
terally,  or  by  destroying  the  already  protruded 
buds,  those  that  remain  latent,  two  or  more  germs 
being  often  present  in  the  same  vital  stream,  if  I 

♦  Phd.  Transactions,  1805. 
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may  be  allowed  tbe  expression  (see  Plate  7^  fig. 
7,  a.  b.  c);  receive  a  new  impulse,  sufficient  to 
call  into  action  thdr  dormant  powers,  and  enable 
tbem  to  protrude  and  evolve  tbeir  leaves,  in  the 
same  season;  which,  had  the  other  buds  been 
left,  might  not  have  happened  for  many  years 
to  come. 

This  fitct  is  practically  known  to  nurserymen 
and  gardeners,   who,    without  any  theory,  but 
guided  by  their  experience,  act  upon  it  in  order 
to  obtain  a  clean  Cherry  tree  stem.     No  tree 
is ,  so  apt  to  throw  out  adventitious  buds  as  the 
Cherry  tree;  but  as  this  would  deform  and  injure 
the  plant,  the  nurserymen  cut  them  off  close  to 
the  bark.   A  second  crop  of  shoots,  very  soon  af- 
terwards,  makes  its  appearance,  which  is  also 
taken  away  by  the  knife,  after  which  no  other 
appears ;    and,  if  the  stem  be  now  cut  through 
under  the  existing  branches,  it  ceases  to  grow. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  circumstance  would 
take  place  in  forest  trees,   were  all  the  lateral 
buds  of  the  leading  shoot  annually  rubbed  off, 
so  as  to  bring  forward  every  latent  germ ;  and, 
by  destroying  the  successive  crops  of  buds  as 
they  are  evolved,  a  clean  stem  perfectly  .free  from 
knots  might  always  be  insured.    That  tbe  buds, 
when  they  first  protrude,  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  descending  proper  juice,   is  ex- 
tremely probable  ;  but  this  would  also  be  the  case 
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did  they  arise  firom  the  pre-organized  germs  of 
Du  HameL  If  this  reascming  be  correct,  the  first 
division  of  our  question  is  already  answered ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  all  stem  buds  originate 
when  the  young  stem  is  evolved  from  the  seed,  and 
all  branch  buds  at  the  time  that  the  young  branch 
is  fomed  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaf.  They  are  not^ 
however,  all  protruded  during  the  succulent  state 
of  the  stem  and  branch,  but  many  remain  latent, 
performing  so  much  of  their  functions  only  as  is 
requisite  to  organize  to  their  proper  structure  a 
certain  portion  of  each  successive  annual  layer  of 
wood,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the  embryon 
state;  until  circumstances  occur  &vourable  to  the 
completion  of  their  organization  and  protrusion  on 
the  surface  of  the  stem ;  or  until  some  accident 
destroys  them*. 

If  buds  be  not  pre-organized  germs,  nor 
formed  from  the  descending  proper  juice;  how 
then  do  they  originate  ?  I  reply,  in  vital  points 
(puncta  vitalia)  generated,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  stem  and  the  branch,  in  the 
axillae  of  the  leaves :  or  that  they  are,  to  use  the 
language  of  Darwin,  distinct  individuals,  the 
lateral  or  viviparous  progeny  of  thQ  parent  upon 


^  In  Plate  7,  fig.  8,  a.  represents  a  bud  which  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  growth  of  the  stem ;  and 
over  which  the  subsequent  layers  of  wood  have  formed. 
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whose  surfiu^e  tbey  appear*.  The  individaality  of 
bods  must  have  been  suspected  as  early  as  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  badding*f* ;  and  it  is  folly 
proved  by  the  dissection  of  plants,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  demonstrations  before  ns.  The  vital 
energy,  however,  which  commences  the  process 
of  organisation  in  the  bud,  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  germ,  nor  distinct  from  that  which 
maintains  the  growth  of  the  entire  plant ;  but  it  is 
so  connected  with  organization,  that  when  this 
has  proceeded  a  certain  length,  the  bud  may  be 
removed  from  the  parent  and  attached  to  another, 
where  it  will  become  a  branch  the  same  as  if  it 
had  not  been  removed ;  or,  with  proper  care,  it 
may  be  made  to  grow  in  the  earth,  and  become 
an  entire  plant,  with  all  the  properties  and  phy- 
siognomical characters  of  the  parent. 

•  Malpighi  taught  that  the  gems  are  formed  in  the  pith, 
which  be  regarded  as  a  vigcus  intended  for  this  purpose  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap.  Thummig,  a  German  author  who  wrote 
in  the  18th  century,  imagined  that  the  medulla  contains  the 
rudiments  of  the  gems :  Darwin  suspected  that  the  embryons 
of  the  buds  are  secreted  from  the  **  vegetable  blood  "  at  the 
tooUUlk  of  eadi  leaf;  while  Mr.  Knight  supposed  that  they 
are  generated  by  the  albumous  vessels  from  the  descending 
proper  juice. 

f  Budding  is  that  operation  in  gardening,  by  which  a  bud 
Uken  from  one  tree  is  transferred  to  another,  with  which  it 
unites  and  becomes  a  branch.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
the  bud,  which  is  a  branch  In  embryo,  is  a  distinct  individual. 
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The  ingenious  Bradley  supposed  that  a  bad 
takes  root  in  the  body  of  a  tree  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  seed  takes  root  in  the  eajrth  * ;  an 
idea  which  evidently  suggested  Darwin's  theory  of 
the  individuality  of  buds,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  and  bmnches  by  the 
extension  of  their  radicles,  as  has  been  already 
noticed ;  and  which  has  since  been  illustrated,  and 
given  to  the  world  as  his  own,  by  a  celebrated 
French  phytologist,  M,  AubertDu  Petit-Thouars*|-. 
But,  although  a  bud  will  send  out  roots  and  grow 
if  planted  in  the  ground,  the  analogy  does  not 
apply  to  the  bud  attached  to  the  original  parent^ 
nor  even  to  that  whicli  is  budded. 

Before  organization  commences  in  the  germ^ 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  insulated  spedk,  covered 
by  the  epidermis  only,  and  connected  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  stem  or  branch,  in  which  it  is 
seated,  merely  by  cellular  matter.  The  effect  of 
the  organic  power  on  it  is  the  addition  of  new 
matter,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  its  parts; 
till  gradually  extending  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis,  it  unites  with  and  becomes  a  permanent  part 

*  Discourses  on  the  Grotvth  of  Plants.  1727,  p.  56* 

t  This  is  rendered  evident  by  comparing  the  theory,  de- 

,  livered  in  his  work,  entitled  Essais  sur  la  VSgitation  consicKrie 

dans  le  DSveloppement  des  Bourgeons  i  which  was  published  in 

1809,  with  that  in  the  Phi^ologia  of  Darwin,  which  appeared 

in  1800. 
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of  the  plant.  The  quantity  of  amylaceous  grar 
nules  contained  in  the  cells  surrounding  the  germ, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  receives  its  first  nou- 
rishment from  this  source ;  and  it  is  not  less  pro* 
bable  that  the  lobes  which  surround  it,  perform 
for  it  a  similar  function  to  that  of  the  cotyledons^ 
or  seed-lobes,  as  connected  with  the  embryon  en- 
closed within  them,  or  that  of  the  leaves  in  re- 
ference to  the  stem  and  branch ;  which  we  shall 
afterwards  prove  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lungs  in  animals.  But  it  is,  also,  probable  that 
the  leaf  above  the  bud  supplies  part  of  the  pabu- 
lum which  is  elaborated  into  the  new  branch ;  for, 
until  its  own  leaves  are  expanded  in  spring,  and 
capable  of  producing  that  change  on  the  sap  which 
converts  it  into  proper  juice,  no  alburnous  mat* 
ter  can  be  formed  by  them.  The  descending  juice, 
however,  from  the  leaf  above  the  germ,  is  not 
conveyed  to  it  by  any  vascular  commumcation,  but 
deposited  in  the  cellular  mass  or  placenta,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  on  which  it  is  seated;  and  by  which 
alone  it  is  connected  with  the  medullary  sheath  df 
the  parent  shoot.  In  the  germ  or  vital  speck,  thus 
situated  and  supplied  with  nutriment,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  branch  commences  as  from  a  centre.  It 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall,  ever/  be  able  to  trace 
every  minute  change,  which  occurs  from  this  period 
until  the  first  rudiment  of  the  new  branch  is  per- 
spicuous, even  by  the  aid  of  the  best  microscopes ; 
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but  the  first  part  that  can  be  distinctly  recognised 
is  the  pith,  which,  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
green  twig  of  the  Lilac,  made  three  weeks  after  its 
protrusion  from  the  bud,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  gem  on  its  surface,  resembles  a  more  opaque 
spot  of  a  greenish  hue ;  with  lines  running  in  a 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  parent  branch  to* 
wards  the  apex  of  the  gem.  These  are  the  first 
traces  of  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  future  branch 
(see  Plate  7,  fig.  9,  a.).  The  cellular  matter,  iQ 
the  part  of  the  bud  above  the  vital  speck,  which 
now  appears  as  at  c.  displays  also  at  this  period  a 
more  regular  form,  and  indications  of  its  separa- 
tion into  scales  are  already  perceptible  at  b.;  but 
the  whole  bud  is  still  a  completely  insulated  body. 
As  the  organization  proceeds,  new  scales  are  seen 
separating  from  the  mass  of  parenchyma,  the 
medulla  enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  in  au-« 
tumn  the  whole  presents  a  pyramidal  appear- 
ance ;  in  which  state  the  bud  remains  nearly  sta^ 
tionary  until  the  ensuing  spring. 

As  the  cessation  of  the  vegetative  power  in 
winter  increases  in  a  great  degree  the  excitability 
of  plants  which  outlive  its  severity,  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  spring  is  very  early  visible  on  their 
buds,  in  which  the  whole  vital  energy  of  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  supposed  at  this  period  to  reside; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  visible  change  which  rapidly 
occurs  in  them,  that  we  can  pronounce  upon  the 
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life  of  the  entire  plant.    If  a  longitadinal  section 
of  a  twig  be  examined  at  this  time,  although  the 
pith  be,  generally  speaking,  a  dry  qwngy  mass, 
yet,  a  little  above  and  below  the  parts  where  the 
buds  appear,  it  is  sncculent  and  green.    This  can 
be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  the  increased 
vital  eneigy  of  the  buds  is  extended  around  them 
to  a  certun  degree,  maintaining  the  lateral  com- 
munication through  the  pores  of  the  cells,  while 
these  have  now  become  impervious  in  other  parts; 
and  by  this  effect  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutriment 
is  provided  for  the  bud,  which,  enlarging  in  every 
direction  as  the  spring  advances,  at  length  opens 
its  scales  and  pushes  forwards,  into  the  light  and 
air,  the  young  branch  with  its  leaves  and  flowers. 
On  examining  now  the  connexion  of  the  shoot  with 
the  stem  or  branch,  we  find  it  no  longer,  an  iso- 
lated individual,  but  seated  closely  upon  the  me- 
dullary sheath  of  the  parent;  and  the  alburnous 
matter  which  is  deposited  between  its  bark  and 
pith,   continuous  with  that  thrown  out  from  the 
liber  of  the  old  bark,  already  giving  origin  to  a 
lignedus  layer,  that  forms  both  a  connecting  vin-' 
culum  between  the  tree  and  the  new  branch,  and 
a  support  to  the  latter  in  its  projecting  position. 

I  suspect  that  Hill  confined  his  examination 
of  buds  to  the  autumn,  and  before  they  were 
ready  to  open  in  spring;  and  thence  he  was  led 
•to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  branch  originates 
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from  th^  vessels  of  the  medullary  sheath,  which,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  he  termed  the  corona, 
holding  it  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
plant  *•  The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  appear- 
ance of  adventitious  buds  on  such  a  supposition, 
led  to  the  rejection  of  his  theory ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  late  ingenious  writer  ^  sup- 
ports the  fallacy  of  it  by  this  i-emark :  ^^  it  is  no- 
torious, that  trees  in  which  not  only  this  first 
circle,  but  almost  every  other  circle  of  vessels 
has  perished,  produce  leaves  and  shoots  from 
the  trunk  where  the  bark  is  entire,  as  this  au- 
thor himself  admits,  p.  44  of  his  work:**  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  absurdity  of  imagining  that  the 
life  of  the  tree  could  be  supported  at  all,  if  every 
circle  of  vessels  had  perished,  the  objection  dis- 
plays an  unaccountable  neglect  of  investigation. 

I  trust  enough  has  been  demonstrated,  in  ,the 
dissections  laid  before  you,  to  establish  the  fisdlacy 
of  Hill's  theory;  but  on  different  grounds  from 
those  taken  up  by  the  author  above  quoted ;  and 
I  have  now  only  to  explain  how  the  appeaiunce  of 
adventitious  buds  on  hollow  trees  does  not  militate, 
in  any  degree,  against  the  theory  I  have  advemced. 
In  doing  so,  I  must  recur  to  my  position,  that 
every  bud  originates  with  the  branch  or  stem  on 

*  Hill  on  the  Construction  of  TimSety  p.  21. 

f  Mr.  Ellis:  see  the  article  Vegetable  Anatomy y  in  the  Sup- 
plement  to  the  ^th  and  5th  editions  of  the  Eticyclopadia  Bri' 
tanmcaf  voLi.  Part  2.  p.  335.^ 
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which  it  appears^  bat  is  not  always  ev^dved  in  the 
season  in  which  it  is  generated.  When  it  appears 
at  any  future  time,  therefore,  although  it  is,  as 
I  have  demonstrated,  traceable  from  the  medul- 
lary sheath  to  the  surftu^  on  which  it  appears, 
yet,  the  maintaining  a  communication  with  that 
sheath  has  long  ceased  to  be  requisite,  dther  for 
its  preservation  or  its  nourishment;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  affected  by  the  destruction 
of.  that  part,  or  of  the  circles  of  wood  interme- 
diate to  it  and  the  bark.  The  pale  streams  of  pa- 
renchyma traversing  these  circles,  oolj  mark  the 
track  in  which  the  vital  speck  or  germ  has  ad- 
vanced to  tiie  surfieu^e  of  each  annual  zone,  where 
it  was  ready  to  be  developed,  had  circumstances 
been  &vourable  for  that  event ;  but  this  streak  of 
parenchyma  is  altogether  useless  as  fiur  as  rcf;ards 
the  gem,  except  in  the  zone  on  the  smbce  of 
which  it  is  seated,  and  with  the  life  of  which  its 
vitality  is,  indeed,  intimately  connected.  De- 
stroy this  zone,  and  the  latent  germ  beccMues 
extinct;  increase  its  vital  energy  by  any  means> 
as,  for  example,  by  l<^ping  cff  a  branch,  and 
the  germ  is  evolved  into  a  perfect  bud  and 
branch;  but  leave  the  parts  as  they  are,  and 
the  vital  speck  advances  to  the  suifiu^e  of  the  next 
zone  which  is  formed  over  the  present,  and  so  on 
progressively,  until  it  is  ultimately  evolved,  or 
perishes  with  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  The  bud, 
therefore,  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  a  hoi- 
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low  tree,  is  still  to  be  regarded  ajs  having  Originated 
in  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  that  trunk,  however 
old  it  may  be :  and  its  progress  may  be  traced 
through  the  shell  of  wood  which  still  remains  free 
from  decay. 

In  general  the  latent  germ  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  each  concentric  layer  of  wood ;  but 
when  a  branch,  which  is  given  off  at  in  acute 
angle,  coalesces  with  the  trunk,  its  direction 
is  changed  to  a  cui*ve,  so  as  to  continue  it  in 
the  wood  of  the  stem  or  branch  in  which  it 
originated.  Thus  in  the  horizontal  section  of  a 
Willow,  now  before  us,  which  was  cut  a  little 
below  the  bifurcation  of  a  branch,  that  had  co- 
alesced with  the  trunk,  we  find  the  bud  a.  trace- 
able in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the  trunk ; 
but  6.  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  zone  c.  where  the 
coalescence  occurs,  turns  aside,  and  instead  of 
being  protruded  at/,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  had  it  continued  its  course  in  its  first  direc- 
tion, it  appears  at  b.    In  this  section,  d.  marks 
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the  last  independent  ligneous  zone  of  the  branch, 
and  e.  that  of  the  trunk :  but  it  mast  be  re- 
maiked  that  the  other  zones,  common  to  both, 
are  the  result  of  albumous  matter  fhmished  by 
each  in  particular. 

A  very  clear  idea  of  the  origin  and  connexion 

of  branches  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  a 
diagram,  similar  to  one 
which  was  employed  by 
Du  Hamel  to  illustrate 
the  opinion  he  entertain- 
ed, although  that  was 
directly  opposite  to  the 
theory  I  have  advanced. 
Let  us  imagine  the  fi- 
gure in  the  margin  to 
be  a  tree  four  years  old ; 
the  cone  a.  representing 
the  first  year's  growth, 
del  a  he  J  b»  b.  the  second,  c.  c.  the 

third,  and  d.  d.  the  fourth.  The  buds  furnish- 
ing the  branches  e.f.  g.  A.  are  all  generated  on  the 
surface  of  a.  in  the  spring  of  the  first  year ;  but  in 
that  yee^T  e  only  sprouts  into  a  branch;  on  the 
surface  of  which  is  generated  i.,  which  in  its  turn 
generates  k.  In  this  series,  each  branch  has  sprung 
in  regular  succession  from  that  of  the  former  year ; 
the  age  of  the  branch  being  marked  by  the  num- 
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ber  of  ligneous  layers :  thus  h.  which  is  one  year 
old>  is  covered  with  one  ligneous  layer;  i.  with 
two^  and  e.  with  three ;  while  the  original  trunk 
has  four^  which  give  the  age  of  the  germ,  whence 
e.  originated.  But  g.  has  two  layers  only,  and 
f.  h.  no  more  than  one,  although  shooting  from 
.  the  same  surface  as  e.  which  is  thus  explained. 
The  branch  g»  sprung  from  an  adventitious  bud, 
which  protruded  in  the  second  year  of  the  growth 
of  the  stem ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  germ 
whence  it  originated  is  as  old  as  that  of  e.  yet  it 
is  covered  with  two  ligneous  layers  only ;  and  the 
branch  /.  which  it  has  produced  in  regular  succes- 
sion has  but  one,  or  is  no  older  than  k.  the  third  in 
succession  on  e.  In  the  same  manner  the  branches 
y.  and  A.  which  have  also  sprang  from  adventitious 
buds,  are  of  the  same  age  as  k.  although  their 
germs  were  generated  on  a.  and  are  consequently 
coeval  with  the  first  development  of  the  trunk. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  I  have 
thought  necessary  to  be  laid  before  you  to  illus- 
trate the  origin  of  branches  and  their  connexion 
with  the  trunk ;  from  which  the  foUovring  conclu* 
sions  maybe  drawn:  1.  That  every  branch  ori- 
ginates in  a  bud  or  germ.  2.  That  every  bud  or 
germ  is  a  distinct  isolated  individual,  the  lateral 
progeny  of  the  plant,  and  generated  at  the  first 
development  of  the  stem  or  branch  on  which  it 
appears;    but,    after  some  time,    increasing  by 
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its  own  organic  powers  it  fiMrms  a  branch,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  tree  or  shrub  which  has 
produced  it.  3.  That  every  adventitious  bud^  or 
bud  appearing  at  any  after  period,  originates  in  a 
germ  generated  at  the  development  of  the  stem  or 
branch  on  which  it  appears,  although  it  has 
hitherto  remained  latent.  4.  That  every  latent 
germ  is  annually  carried  forward,  in  a  horizcm- 
tal  direction,  through  every  concentric  sbne  of 
wood,  intermecUate  to  the  meduUa  and  the  sur- 
fiuse  on  which  it  will  sprout,  into  a  branch ;  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
somewhat  resembling  a  white  cord  penetrating  the 
ligneous  zones,  by  which  its  progress  can  be 
traced.  5.  That  ev^  branch  when  fuUy  deve- 
loped, displays  the  same  structure  as  the  stem. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  ROOT  in 
ligneous  Dycotyledons,  it  will  be  useful  to  follow 
the  division  of  this  organ  into  caudex^  radicles^  and 
JibrUsy  which  I  adopted  in  describing  the  external 
characters  of  rpots  in  general;  and  to  examine 
each  part  separately,  beginning  with  the  caudex. 

a.  The  Caudex. — ^Taking  the  Horse  Chesnut 
still  as  the  subject  of  our  examination,  we  find 
that  the  caudex  of  the  root  consists  of  the  same 
parts  as  are  found  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  ar-r 
ranged  in  the  same  relative  order,  Und  that  each 
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part^  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  displays 
nearly  the  same  structure  as  the  corresponding 
part  above  ground.  Thus  in  the  bark  we  find  the 
cuticle  with  its  horizontal  vessels  terminating  in  the 
parenchyma;  the  cellular  integument  consisting 
of  regular  hexagonal  cells ;  and  the  liber  display- 
ing its  reticular  meshes.  The  ceUs,  however,  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  caulinar  bark,  and  are 
filled  with  a  fawn-coloured  instead  of  a  green 
fluid.  The  circle  of  alhumum  and  of  toood  differ 
in  nothing  from  those  of  the  stem;  except  that  tlie 
vessels,  which  are  also  cribriform,  and  the  cells 
of  the  divergent  layers  contain  numerous  trans- 
parent granular  bodies,  which  are  Uk^wise  found 
crowding  the  cells  of  the  medullary  sheath  and 
those  of  the  pith.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover  any  spiral  vessels  in  the  medullary  sheath  of 
the  root-caudex,  even  in  the  youngest  trees;  in 
which  particular,  therefore,  the  root  differs  from  the 
stem.  The  pithy  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
stem,  consists  of  hexagonal  cells,  tui^d  with  fluid, 
and  so  crowded  with  the  granular  foodies  already 
despribed,  as  to  obscure  their  hexagonal  structure, 
which,  however,  can  be  distinctly  observed  in  a 
very  thin  section. 

Such  is  the  root-caudex  of  the  Horse  Chesnut 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  its  growth;  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  structure  of  this 
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part  in  the  majority  of  ligneous  dicotyledons. 
While  it  remains  entire,  the  young  tree  may  be 
rq^arded  as  composed  of  two  similar  cones  united 
at  their  bases ;  the  one^rising  vertically,  or  nearly 
so,  above  the  surfieuse  of  the  soil,  and  the  other, 
which  forms  the  root,  taking  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  penetrating  the  earth  by  constant  ad* 
ditions  made  to  its  apex.  The  place  of  their 
union  is  distinguished  externally  by  an  im- 
presflion  as  if  a  cord  had  been  tied  very  tightly 
round  the  stem ;  and  is  that  part  which  the  French 
term  collet,  in  the  first  evolution  of  the  plant  in 
the  germinating  seed.  If  the  apex  be  destroyed, 
it  ceases  to  elongate  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
and  shoots  out  lateral  bi'anches ;  but  these  are 
given  off  at  various  other  parts  also  during  its  ex- 
tension, and  form  divisions  resembling  those  of 
the  trunk  and  the  branches  above  ground. 

b.  The  Radiclbs.  The  medulla  disappears  in 
the  radicles,  whether  they  be  given  off  from  the 
caudex  or  a  branch ;  but  something  like  the  me- 
dullary sheath  is  still  present.  The  radicle,  there- 
fore, consists  of  a  spongy  centre,  resembling  the 
medullary  sheath  devoid  of  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  ligneous  vessels,  which  are 
either  cribriform  as  in  the  Horse  Chesnut,  or  annu- 
lar as  in  the  Vine  (the  character  of  the  vessels  in 
the  radicle  being  always  the  same  as  that  of  those 
in  the  stem  and  branches) ;  and  a  bark,  which  is 
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much  thicker  than  that  of  any  part  above  the  soil. 
The  vessels  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  radiated 
appearance  to  a  transverse  section,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  the  presence  of  divergent  rays ; 
but  I  am  doubtful  virhether  these  are  always  present 
in  the  smaller  radicles.  In  the  \^ne  we  sometimes 
find  the  bark  running  inwards,  and  dividing  the 
vessels  into  distinct  wedge<-like  bundles  (see  Plate 
7,  fig.  11.  *) ;  and  this  may  be  the  c^se,  also,  in 
other  racUcles,  to  supply  the  place  of  other  diver- 
gent layers. 

The  radicles  given  off  from  the  caudex  appear 
to  proceed  from  the  medullary  sheath  and  the  first 
ligneous  layer;  and,  like  the  branches  above 
ground,  ori^nate  in  the  first  year's  growth  of 
each  additional  length  of  the  root,  for  they  can 
be  traced  to  the  medullary  sheath  in  the  thickest 
caudex.  When,  however,  they  are  given  off  from  a 
stem  or  a  branch  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
ground,  they  originate  in  the  alburnum  of  that 
season  (see  Plate  6^  fig.  9  ^) ;  and  this  is  also  the 

*In  this  figure,  a.  marks  the  pith  in  the  slice  of  a  shoot  which 
had  been  laid  down  and  had  rooted ;  &  the  first  year's  wood; 
c.  that  of  the  present  year  whence  the  radicle  e.  has  shot  forth ; 
and  d.  the  bark,  the  ckticle  of  which  is  seen  uniting  with  that 
of  the  radicle. 

t  In  this  figure,  which  displays  the  transverse  slice  of  a 
Vine  radicle  magnified  750  times,  a.  marks  the  cuticle  and  the 
parenchyma  of  the  bark ;  A.  the  divided  orifices  of  the  proper 
vessels  of  the  bark ;  and  c.  those  of  the  ligneous  vessels. 
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case  in  those  radicles  which  shoot  oat  above  the 
caudex  when  the  soil  is  heaped  ap  around  the 
stem.  From  whatever  part  the  radicles  proceed, 
they  are  always  given  off  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
form  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  part, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  did  they  descend 
from  the  stem  buds,  as  Dr.  Darwin  and  M;  A. 
Du  Petit-Thouara  assert ;  for,  were  their  opinions 
correct,  the  radicles  would  be  given  off  from  the 
caudex  in  the  same  manner  as  a  few  threads  are 
separated  from  a  skein  of  thread.  The  radicle, 
on  the  contrary,  receives  vessels  frY)m  the  layer 
oi  the  caudex  on  which  it  originates,  from  both 
above  and  below  the  point  whence  it  shoots. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
radicle ;  but  it  is  probable  that  every  layer  of  al- 
burnum is  capable  of  producing  radicles;  for  it 
is  only  necessary  to  apply  moist  earth  round  any 
part  of  a  stem  ot  branch  to  make  them  protrude, 
c.  The  Fibrils  *,  soon  after  they  are  visible  on 
the  radicles  of  the  Horse  Chesnut,  are 
minute,  ovate,  semitransparent  bodies 
(see  a.  marginal  cut,  which  represents 
a  fibril  considerably  larger  than  in  na- 
ture), and,  when  placed  under  the 
microscope,  appear  to  consist  of  a 
spongy  mass  of  cellular  matter,  en- 
closed in  a  thin  transparent  pellicle, 

^  These  are  the  capillamenta  of  Malphigi,  Anat,  Plants^  p.  I45. 
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perforated  with  absorbing  pores:  such  is  their 
earliest  character  in  every  dicotyledonous  root  I 
have  examined.  At  this  period  they  are  productions 
of  the  bark  only  of  the  radicle ;  but  a  few  ligne- 
ous vessels  soon  shoot  into  their  centre,  and  they 
begin  to  lengthen  (see  Plate  8,  fig.  a.  b'"');  alwajrs, 
however,  retaining  a  clubbed  appearance  at  the 
apex  (see  b.  b.  mar^nal  cut).  They  shrivel  up  in  a 
few  seconds  after  the  root  is  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  then  appear  as  represented  at  c.  c. 
(marginal  cut) ;  but  so  great  are  their  absorbent 
powers,  that,  when  perfectly  dry,  if  thrown  into 
water,  they  expand  again  in  a  few  seconds  to  their 
original  size.  The  minuteness  of  these  poi'es  ren- 
ders it  impossible,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
'powerful  glasses,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  thar 
structure;  and  although  the  fibril  shrivels  so 
quickly,  yet  the  smaUness  c^  the  parts  prevents 
us  from  determining  whether  this  shrivelling  be  the 
consequence  of  exhalation,  or  of  the  fiuid  being 
carried  forwards  into  the  radicle.  Whatever  may 
be  the  structure  of  these  pores,  they  are  evidently 

*  Fig.  1  A.  represeaUy  greatly  magnified,  the  entire  fibril 
soon  after  it  begins  to  lengthen ;  the  dark  shade  a.  in  the  centre 
being  produced  by  the  ligneous  vessels,  which  are  more  opaque 
than  the  cellufar  matter;  b.  is  the  real  size  of  the  fibril.  Fig. 
1,  B.  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same  fibril;  a,  the  vessels, 
b.  c.  the  cellular  matter  filled  with  transparent  granules,  which 
are  much  more  numerous  in  the  exterior  circle  b, ;  d,  the  real 
size  of  the  section. 
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the  absorbent  months  of  the  root,  and  must  either 
possess  a  valvniar  i^paratus,  or  a  power  of  qon- 
trading  strongly,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  retain 
the  fluid  they  imbibe,  until  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  ligneous  vessels.  From  their  forming  on 
the  radicles  and  their  divisions,  and  seldom  or 
never  on  the  candex,  they  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  and  conse- 
quently seeds  and  small  plants  thrive  better  close 
to  trees,  than  at  a  little  distance,  the  earth  being 
less  exhausted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  roots 
than  where  the  radicles  spread. 

I  have  already  stated  (p.  129)  the  opinion  of 
Du  Hamel  and  some  other  phytologists,  re- 
gaiding  the  annual  death  and  reproduction  of 
the  fibrils ;  and  the  objections  to  it  urged  by  Mr. 
Knight.  My  own  observations  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  fibrils  are  annual  productions  in  all  de* 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  although  they  are 
perennial  in  evergreens.  Were  I  called  upon  to 
suggest  a  reason  for  this  distinction,  I  would  say, 
that,  as  the  fibrils  do  not  appear  until  the  leaves 
beg^n  to  expand,  they  are  produced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  due  balance  between  the 
absorption  and  the  exhalation  of  the  plant,  and  to 
secure  a  supply  of  nutriment  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  which  must  always  depend  on  the  energy 
of  the  leaves  in  which  it  is  6onverted  into  the 
proper  jaice  of  the  pl^nt ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
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leaves  decay  and  fall  in  autumn^  the  function  of 
the  fibrils  being  no  longer  required^  they  also  decay 
and  separate  from  the  radicles ;  but  in  evergreen 
shrubs,  the  office  of  the  leaves  being  permanent, 
the  new  set  always  appearing  before  the  old  set 
falls,  the  continued  presence  of  the  fibrils  becomes 
also  requisite. 

Such  is  the  root  of  ligneous  dicotyledons.  Its 
similitude  both  in  structure  and  functions  to  the 
portion  of  the  tree  above  ground  is  very  obvious, 
the  caudex  resembling  the  stem,  the  radicles  the 
branches,  and  the  fibrils  the  leaves ;  4ind  hence 
trees  have  been  inverted  and  yet  have  lived ;  the 
buried  stem  and  branches  being  converted  into 
roots,  whilst  the  roots  elevated  into  the  air  and 
light  have  assumed  the  characters  and  performed 
all  the  functions  of  the  organs,  the  place  of  which 
they  now  supply. 

B.  Herbaceous  Dicotyledonous  stems  are  so 
much  diversified  in  structure,  particularly  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form'  as  accurate  an  idea  of  their 
anatomy  from  the  examination  of  one  or  two  spe- 
cimens, as  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  that  of  the 
stems  of  dicotyledons.  To  olMate,  however,  in 
some  degree,  this  objection,  I  shall  divide  them  into 
two  classes,  comprehending  under  the  first  a.  those 
which  have  no  central  cavityy  or  are  entire,  and 
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under  the  second,  b.  those  which  are  hollow;  so 
that  by  again  subdividing  these,  I  shall  be  able  to 
convey  to  you  some  general  ideas  of  the  prominent 
characters  which  constitute  the  diversities. 

A.  The  entire  stem  has  no  conspicuous  internal 
cavity,  but  the  whole  of  that  space  which  is  filled 
with  the  medulla  in  solid  ligneous  dicotyledons, 
is  made  up  of  cellular  matter  turgid  with  fluid. 
The  stem,  indeed,  consists  chiefly  of  similar  cel- 
lular texture,  with  detached  bundles  of  vessels  re- 
gularly arranged  through  it,  and  the  whole  en-- 
closed  by  a  bark.  As  the  difference  in  point  of 
structure  in  this  class  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  bundles,  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  genera ;  the^^/,  a.  comprehending  all  those 
herbaceous  dicotyledonous  stems  in  which  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  vascular  bundles  approaches  to  that 
characterizing  monocotyledonous  stems;  and  the 
second  b.  those  in  which  it  resembles^  in  some  de- 
gree, the  concentric  circles  of  ligneous  dicotyle-- 
dons:  each  of  these  genera  necessarily  including 
many  species  and  varieties. 

a.  To  illustrate  the  first  of  the  genera  of  stems 
just  defined,  I  have  selected  the  stem  of  the 
White  Bryony,  Bryonia  alba,  because  it  is  a  plant 
very  readily  procuoed. 

If  we  examine  with  the  naked  eye  a  thin 
transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Bryony,  placed  on 
a  dark  surface,  we  percme  that  it  consists  of  a 
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pale  green  opaque  bark^  enclosing  a  transparent 
parenchyma  stadded  with  fourteen  opaque  ovate 
spots  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bark^  and  having 
a  white  dot  in  the  centre  of  each  spot  (see  Plate 
^y  %•  2,  a).  Placing  the  same  slice  under  a  mi- 
croscope of  a  moderate  power^  we  find  that  the 
transparent  portion  is  formed  of  hexagonal  cells  of 
difierent  sizes ;  and  each  spot  consists  of  the  divided 
orifices  of  two  clusters  of  oblong  cells  and  entire 
vessels^  surrounding  one  large  and  several  small 
sap  vessels.  The  bark  appears  to  consist  of  a 
cuticle  and  three  distinct  cellular  bands,  the  cen- 
tral one  of  which  is  filled  with  a  green  fluid,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  green  cel- 
lular integument  in  ligneous  dicotyledons ;  except 
that  it  penetrates  the  outer  band  to  the  cuticle  at 
nearly  equal  distances  (Plate  8,  fig.  2y  b).  If  we 
take  a  small  portion  of  this  section,  and  also  of 
a  lon^tudinal  slice  of  the  stem,  and  examine 
them  under  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope, 
we  shall  find  the  real  structure  of  this  kind  of  stem 
to  be  as  follows.  The  cuticle  is  irregularly  reti- 
culate and  streaked  with  green  cellular  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  (Plate  8,  fig.  3,  a.  a.),  which  are  the 
processes  of  the  middle  band  of  the  bark ;  the 
outer  cortical  band,  or  that  immediately  within 
the  cuticle,  consists  of  narrow  tubular  cells  (see 
a.  a.  fig.  4,  A  and  b.  Plate  8);  the  second  of 
shorter  and  wider  cells  (6.  6.),  filled  with  the  green 
secretion  already  noticed,  and  penetrating  to  the 
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cuticle  at  /.  /.  L  L  (Fig.  4,  a.),  so  as  to  give  the 
stem  its  striated  aspect;  and  the  third  band  (c. c.) 
is  composed  of  entire  vessels.    Although  we  may 
'  regard  the  part  just  described  as  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  the  cortex  in  ligneous  stems,  yet 
in  others  it  differs  materially  from  that  organ ;  and 
it  can  neither  be  separated  entire  from  the  parts 
beneath,   nor  can  the  bands  be  detached  from 
each  other  without  destroying  the  organization. 
Immediately  within  the  vascular  band  of    the 
cortex  we  find  the  cellular  mass  d.d.d.d.  com- 
posed of  ceOs  wtuch  appear  more  or  less  regular 
hexagons  in  the  transverse  section  (¥lg.  4,  a); 
but  in  the  longitudinal  (b)  their  length  is  seen  to 
be  more  than  tmct  the  sum  of  their  diameter. 
They  are  larger  and  more  regular  in  the  centre  of 
the  stem ;  and  the  hexagonal  shape  is  sometimes 
lost,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  forms 
of  the  vascular  fesciculi.    Hie  cells  ai:e  filled  with 
a  thin  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  is  more  viscid  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vascular  band  of  the  cortex 
and  the  vascular  fosciculi;  but,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, it  almost  disappears  in  the  central  cells, 
which  then  assume  the  character  of  the  pith  in 
dicotyledons.    All  the  cells  are 'perforated.    The 
vascular  fasciculi  contdn  from  seven  to  ten  cen- 
tral vessels ;  one  of  which  {f»f*)  is  very  large, 
and  the  others  {g.  g.  h.  h.)  smaller  in  a  regu- 
**"•  ratio  as  they  are  distant  from  it,  or  towards 
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the  centre  of  the  stem :  these  are  sarrounded  by  a 
double  cluster  of  entire  vessels,  which  in  the  trans- 
verse section  appear  like  small  hexagonal  cells 
(Fig.  4,  A.  e.  L) ;  but  in  the  longitudinal  (B.  c.  i.) 
they  display  their  proper  character,  although  it  is 
not  improbable  they  are  divided,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, by  diaphragms  which  the  transparency  of 
their  coats  conceals.  The  central  vessels  are  not 
all  of  the  same  structure,  the  larger  being  an- 
nular, with  oblong  pores  (Fig.  5,  a.) ;  the  next  size 
spiral,  with  the  fillet  either  punctured  or  studded 
with  glands  (Fig.  5,  6.),  for  I  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point;  and  the  smallest 
(Fig.  5,  c.)  of  the  same  stinicture  as  those  vessels, 
which  I  have  already  desdribed  as  existing  in  the 
stem  of  Tradescantia  and  of  some  other  her- 
baceous monocotyledons.  These  consist  of  iso- 
lated rings,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space 
equal  to  their  own  diameter,  which  are  apparently 
intended  as  a  frame-work  to  keep  extended  a 
simple  membranous  tube  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed (Fig.  5,  c). 

Mr.  Kieser  is  the  only  phytologist  who  has 
published  any  description  of  the  last-mentioned 
form  of  vessel;  but  he  regards  it  merely  as  the 
substratum  or  origin  of  the  annular  punctuated 
spiral*;  and,  had  I  seen  it  in  the  stem  under 

*  Mim,  sur  l^ Organisation  des  Plantes,  Haerlem,  1814. 
VOL.  I.  E  E 
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consideration  only^    I  should  have  adi^ted  his 
^^inion,   as  it  is  the  innermost  and  apparently 
the  leatt  perfect  of  the  series  in  each  fasciculus: 
but  having  seen  it,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  in 
the  Tradescantia;    and  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive why  those  distinct  rings  should  exist  only 
to  be  transmuted  into  punctuated  spirals,  I  am 
inclined  to  conrider  it  a  distinct  vessel.     It  is 
true,   as  Kieser  has  observed,    that  the  mem* 
branous  vessel,  or  intervening  membrane  as  he 
terms  it,  is  punctuated ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  feet,  that  the  rings  are  retained 
in  their  places  by  minute  acicnlar  bodies,  which 
I  have  separated  from  the  vessels  in  Tradescan- 
tia, although  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so 
from  those  in  the  Bryony.    No'  such  bodies  are 
seen  attached  to  the  real  annular  vessel ;  and  in 
the  spiral  vessel  (PUte  8,  fig.  5,  b.),  which  is  the 
intermediate  of  t^ie  large-  annular  vessel  and  the 
ringed  membranous  vessel  in  the  Bryony,    the 
«  flattened   fibre  or  fillet   forming  the  spirals  is 
itself  pimctuated.     Notwithstanding,    therefore, 
the  apparent  probability  and  simplicity  of  Kieser*s 
theory  of  the  transformation  of  the  ringed  mem- 
branous vessel  into  the  punctuated  spiral;  and 
this  into  the  annular,  in  the  description  of  stem 
now  under  consideration ;  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  the  central  vessels,  in  the  vascular  fasciculi  in 
the  stem  of  Bryony  and  of  similar  plants,  are  of 
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three  distinct  kinds^^^as  I  have  represented  them 
(Fig.  5^  plate  8)^  viz.  the  .annular^  the  punctuated 
spiral^  and  the  ringed  Qdembranous. 

Such  is  the  general  strucjture  of  those  her- 
baceous dicotyledonous  stems,  which  approximate 
in  some  of  their  characters  to  motuocotyledonous 
stems,  particularly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vas- 
cular fasciculi  through  the  parenchyma.  But,  in 
regarding  the  Bryony  as  a  good  specimen  of  the 
structure  of  this  our  first  division  of  herbaceous 
dicotyledonous  stems,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  division  admits  of  many  modifications.  In  all^ 
however^  the  fasciculi  are  distinct,  as  in  the  stems 
of  monocotyledons ;  the  chief  feature  that  distin- 
guishes them  fi*om  monocotyledonous  stems,  being 
the  presence  tof  a  decided  cortex,  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching the  characters  of  that  which  is  always 
present  in  ligneous  dicotyledons;  while  the  stem  of 
the  monocotyledon  is  a  fascis  of  vascular  fasciculi, 
interspersed  with  cellular  matter  and  covered  only 
by  a  simple  cuticle* 

h.  The  structure  of  the  entire  herbaceous  stem, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  apprjoaches 
to  that  in  trees  and  shrubs,  is  well  illustr£U:ed  in 
the  Madder,  Rubia  tinctorum.  In  a  transver,i^  slice 
of  the  stem  of  this  plant,  which  .is  hexangular, 
we  find  the  following  parts:  1.  a  cortex  a.  (Plate 
8^  fig.  6)  easily  separable  from  the  parts  beneath 
it;  2.  a  vascular  layer,  b.  resembling  in  its  con- 

ee2 
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tiouity  the  first  conceotric  woody  circle  in  a  ligne- 
oufii  stem,  and  3.  a  cellular  pulp,  c.  which  gra- 
dually loses  its  aqueous  contents,  and  assumes  the 
characters  of  a^  real  pith.  By  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope, we  find  that  the  cuticle  consists  of  a 
thin,  transparent,  cribriform  membrane ;  and  en- 
closes a  cellular  cortex  (Plate  8,  fig.  6,  b.),  the  se- 
cond layer  of  the  cells  of  which  a.  is  filled*with 
a  green  coloured  fluid,  which  extends  over  four 
or  five  layers  at  each  angle,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  colour  of  the  stem.  Beneath  this  green 
secretion  the  cells  contain  a  pale  yellow  fluid, 
which  gradually  deepens  towards  the  interior  of 
the  cortex,  where  we  find  its  source,  the  proper 
juice,  filling  a  range  of  narrow  oblong  cells  b. 
which  are  situated  close  to  c.  the  layer  of  return- 
ing vessels.  In  these;  the  proper  juice  is- much 
paler  than  in  the  adjoining  cells,  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  dilution,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  fluidity  which  is  necessary  for  permitting  its 
motion  in  the  vessels,  through  the  cribriform 
coats  of  which  it  passes  into  the  adjoining  cells, 
where  it  is  inspissated  by  rest,  slowly  spreading 
its  colour  outwards  by  the  lateral  communication 
of  the  cells.  In  d.  which  may  be  termed  the 
woody  layer,  and  which  consists  of  the  large  or 
sap  vessels  embedded  in  a  green  pulp,  we  find 
the  vessels  arranged  like  wedges  pointing  in- 
wards, separated  by  cellular  septa,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  continuous  band  enclosing  the  cellular  pa- 
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renchyma  e., ,  and  which  is  altogether. compose4 
of  hexagonal  cells,  that  become  larger  and  more 
regular  as  they  approach  the  centre;  and  supply 
,4he  place  of  the  pith.  The  green  secretion  in  the 
pulp  of  the  woody  layer  slightly  tinges  the  fluid 
in  th^  cells  of  the  pith  to  some  distance  from  the 
circumference;  but,  the  colour  being  more  and 
more  diluted,  the  central  cells  are  completely  co- 
lourless. The  sap  vessels  are  spiral,  each  being 
composed  pf  three  distinct  filaments.  The  proper 
or  returning  vessels  are  cribriform  and  extremely 
delicate. 

As  in  the  former  division  of  this  description  of 
herbaceous  stems,  there  are  many  modifications  of 
structure,  so,  in  some  instances,  in  this  division,  it 
approaches  more  closely  to,  and  in  others  recedes 
more  widely  from,  the  characters  of  that  of  trees. 
Thus,  in  the  stem  of  Endive,  Chicorium  Endivia, 
which  Malpighi  has  described  *,  the  vessels  near 
the  circumference  are  disposed  in  lines  directed 
towards  the  centre,  and  are  separated  by  small 
septa  of  compressed  cellular  substance;  but  the 
interior,  which  are  also  the  larger,  extend  in 
rays  a  considerable  way  through  the  pith.  In  the 
stem  of  Lettuce,  Lactuca  satway  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  intermediate  of  the  two  divisions 
already  noticed,  the  sap  vessels  being  in  distinct 
fasciculi  like  those  of  the  first,  but  arranged  in 

*  Anaiomia  Ptantarum^  p.  25. 
B  E  S       . 
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one  circle  only  round  a  pith,  like  those  of  the 
second,  I  find  that  the  fasciculi  resemble  those 
in  the  Bryony,  with  the  sap  vessels,  however,  ar- 
ranged in  distinct  divergent  rays  in  each  fasciculus. 
The  divergence,  also,  being  on  that  circumfei*ence 
of  each  fasciculus  which  is  towards  the  centre  of 
the  stem,  and  all  the  rays  pointing  more  or  less 
to  that  centre,  they  are  necessarily  of  very  diffeiv 
ent  lengths:  the  longest  rays  generally  containing 
from  six  to  ten  vessels,  whilst  the  number  in  the 
shortest  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three.  Between 
each  ray  we  find  the  same  condensed  cellular  septa 
which  Malpighi  has  described  as  existing  in  the 
Endive.  The  sap  vessels  are  all  punctuated  spirals; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain'  satisfactorily 
the  structure  of  the  returning  vessels,  their  deli- 
cacy, transparency,  and  the  milky  nature  of  the 
juice  they  convey  rendering  it  impossible  to  make 
out  their  characters  distinctly,  even  under  a  mi- 
croscope of  the  highest  power.  I  have  some  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  they  are  membranous  and 
cribriform. 

In  concluding  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this 
division  of  herbaceous  stems,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  an  exception  t<^  the  general  rule,  that 
all  li^eous  stems  are  necessarily  perennials,  and 
all  the  herbaceous  either  annuals  or  biennials.  In 
the  Thorn  Apple,  Datura  stramonium,  which  is 
an  annual,  generally  described  as  herbaceous, 
and  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  a  very 
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spongy^  lax^  pith,  the  stem^  when  examined  un- 
der the  microscope,  displays  every  character  of 
the  rc^l  ligneous  stem;  resembling  particularly 
that  of  the  Elder,  except  that  the  cells  of  the  di- 
vergent rays  in  the  Thorn  Apple  are  nearly 
square,  whereas  those  of  the  Elder  are  oblong. 
I|he  stem  of  Thorn  Apple  is  in  &ct  a  soft  ligneous 
stem;  and,  consequently,  has  been  hitherto  in- 
correctly classed  as  herbaceous.  The  softness  of 
the  stem  is  no  argument  against  this  decision,  and 
only  demonstrates  the  great  diversity,  with  re- 
spect to  induration,  which  wood  displays. 

B.  Hollow  herbaceous  stems  may,  also,  be  de- 
scribed under  two  subdivisions  ;  a^thejistulous  or 
unpartitionedy  and  b.  the  partitioned. 

a.  In  internal  structure  there  is  little  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Jistuhus  or  unpartitioned  hollow 
stems  from  those  of  the  last  divisidn,  except  the 
delScieacy  of  the  pulp  or  pith  which  constitutes 
the  hollow ;  some  of  them,  in  every  other  respect, 
resembling  closely  the  Bryony,  or  those  of  the 
first  subdivision ;  and  others  those  of  the  second. 
With  regard  to  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  in  some  it  is  apparently  the  consequence 
of  an  original  deficiency  of  cellular  matter;  for 
that  which  exists  has  evidently  undergone  no  com- 
pression; whilst  in  others  it  is  evidently  com- 
pressed, and  the  hollow  seems  to  be  the  result 

£  e4 
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of  air  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  stem 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
pith,  iHiich  at  first  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  space 
within  the  vascular  circle/  Whether  the  mr  con- 
tmned  in  these  stems  be  introduced  from  without 
or  generated  in  the  stem  as  a  secretion,  is  still 
a  question  in  phytology.  Examining  it  eudiome- 
trically,  I  found  that  the  stem  of  Cow  Parsnep, 
Heracleum  sphon^Umny  contains  a  little  more 
carbonic  acid  gas,  than  atmospherical  air,  from 
which  it  differs  in  no  other  respect.  But  if  it  be 
a  secretion,  the  components  will  probably  vary  in 
different  stems  *. 

b.  The  internal  structure  of  the  partitioned 
hollow  stems  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fistulous, 
except  at  the  Icnots  where  the  partitions  are  si- 
tuated. In  selecting  the  stem  of  Common  Hemlock, 
Conium  maculatum,  to  illustrate  this  part  of  their 
structure,  I  shall  point  out  to  you  a  variation  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  fasciculi  of  descending  ves- 
sels, which  is  peculiar  to  this  plant  and  a  few  others 
of  the  same  natural  order  of  the  umbelliferse. 

If  we  place  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem 
of  Hemlock  under  the  microscope,  we  find  the 
cortex  to  consist  of  a  cuticle  composed  of  a  thin 
cribriform  epidermis,  covering  two  rows  of  square 
cells  a.  (Plate  9,  fig.  8) ;  and  a  cellular  integu- 
ment, c,  through  which  the  proper  vessels  descend 

4      *  This  part  of  our  subject  shall  be  fuHy  discussed  in  its  pre- 
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in  large  flattened  fasciculi  b.  b.  placed  near  the 
cuticle.    Immediately  beneath  the  cuticle,  round 
the  fasciculi  of  proper  vessels,  and  bordering  the 
cellular  integument  interiorly,  the  cells  are  irre- 
gular, smaller  than  in  the  centre,  and  filled  with 
a  green  secretion,  which  gives  the  green  colour  to 
the  stem;  but  the  colouring  matter  forming  the 
blotches  or  maculae  is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the 
cuticle.    Within  the  cortex,  the  principal  bundles 
of  sap  vessels,  d.  d.  with  their  accompanying  de* 
scending  vessels,   are  placed  at  equal  distances 
round  the  circle,  and  stretch  inwards,  affording  in 
the  transverse  section  a  form  not  unlike  the  print 
of  the  human  foot.    These  alternate  with  smaller 
fasciculi,  e.  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  three 
clusters  of  descending  vessels ;  the  circumstance 
in  which  the  peculiarity  of  this  stem  consists.  ^ 
The  cellular  matter  is  composed  of  irregular  hex- 
agonal cells,  turgid  with  a  colourless  mucilaginous 
fluid,  which  becomes  firm  and  elastic  when  the 
piart  fs  placed  in  cold  water. 

The  nature  of  the  septum  or  partition,  which 
interrupts  the  cavity  6f  the  stem  at  each  knot, 
in  this  description  of  stem,  is  readily  seen  in  a 
longitudinal  section.  By  the  aid  of  a  common 
lens,  the  vascular  bundles  are  easily  traced,  by 
their  whiteness  and  opacity.  Thus  in  the  mar- 
ginal figure  (see  next  page)  the  white  line  a.  is  a 
bundle  which   runs  uninterruptedly  upwards  on 
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the  side  of  the  stem  where  no  leaf  is  giveo  off; 
^^^^^   hilt  b.  when  it  arrives  at  the  base  of 
^^^^^^  the  leaf  c.  divides^  and  one  part  d. 
JB^^V'  enters  the  leaf,  while  the  other,  cnrv- 
^fl^P  f    ing    inwards,     continaes    its    course 
1lH|i      along  the  stem :   it  then  gives  off  a 
iljH       bundle  a  little  higher  up,  which  ana- 
J?*^*      stomozing  with  a  bundle  from  d.  forms 
peirt  of  the  fasciculi  for  supplying  the  new  shoot, 
originating  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaf.     The  sep- 
tum is  not  a  thin  plate  or  diaphragm  traversing 
the  hollow  of  the  stem ;  but  a  mass  of  cellular 
substance,  which,  in  the  example  before  us,  oc- 
cupies the  space  from  e.  toy*,  and  is  condensed  in 
the  centre  where  it  appears  white  and  opaque.    In 
a  thin  longitudinal  slice  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope,  we  find  that  the  cellular  matter  forming 
the  septum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  parts, 
except  where  it  is  condensed  in  the  centre  (Plate 
9,  fig.  9,  h.  *),  at  which  place  the  cells  assume  a 
.horizontal  position,  as  if  the  cellular  texture  in  the 
parts  above  and  below  terminated  at  that  spot, 

*  In  this  figure  (which  represents  a  longitudinal  section, 
passing  through  the  smaller  vascular  fasciculus  marked  e.  Bg.  8)» 
a.  is  the  cellular  matter  of  the  cortex ;  b.  a  bundle  of  proper 
vessels  separated  by  a  slip  of  cdlular  substance  from  the  sap 
vessels  e.  which  are  simple  spirals,  surrounded  by  a  few  oblong 
cells  d.Jl :  the  cells  g.  which  supply  the  place  of  the  pith,  are 
condensed  at  h.  forming  the  real  septum  in  the  hollow  parti- 
tioned stem. 
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and  the  boundary  of  the  one  compressed  that  of 
the  other;  each  mass  exceeding  in  length  the 
space  it  is  intended  to  occupy.  In  the  old  stem, 
however,  when  the  pulp  which  constitutes  the  pith 
becomes  dry  and  the  cells  empty,  the  diaphragm 
lis  condensed  to  a  thin  opaque  plate. 

In  both  kinds  of  hollow  stems,  the  sap  vessels 
are  spirals,  formed  of  one  or  two  flat,  entire  or 
punctured  threads ;  while  the  proper  vessels,  as  £bu* 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  them,  are  simple, 
transparent,  cribriform  tubes.  The  number  of 
vessels  varies  in  each  fasciculus,  generally  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  conse- 
""  quently  the  same  fasciculus  consists  of  a  differ- 
ent number  of  vessels,  accoi-ding  as  the  part  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from 
the  root.  Thus,  in  a  mature  stem  of  the  Gourde 
M.  Kieser,  who  took  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
sap  vessels,  says  the  number  in  each  fasciculus, 
near  the  top  of  the  stem,  seldom  exceeds  six  or 
,  seven,  but  below  the  second  knot  it  is  nineteen^ 
and  still  greater  below  the  third.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stem  the  number  of  vessels  in  each  fasciculus 
is  twenty-three,  and  near  to  the  root  twenty-nine, 
if  the  stem  be  examined  in  autumn.  But  besides 
this  diversity  with  respect  to  number,  Kieser  as- 
serts that  the  size  and  general  characters  of  the 
vessels  vary.  At  an  early  period,  or  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plant,  he  says  they  are  simple  spirals ; 
lower  down  they  are  of  a  larger  size  and  annular 
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Spirals ;  in  the  third  internodial  space  they  are  stiil 
larger,  and  two  or  three  of  them  have  become 
punctuated  spirals ;  and  the  number  of  these  in* 
creases  as  we  descend  in  the  examination  of  the 
stem.  In  the  mature  stem,  near  the  centre,  each 
ffliSciculus  contains  six  large  punctuated  spirals,  and 
near  the  root  only  six  of  the  twenty-nine  vessels  in 
each  fasciculus  are  simple  spirals,  all  the  rest  being 
punctuated.  The  same  pbytologist  also  asserts, 
that  as  these  vessels  enlarge,  their  sides  become 
thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  a  sort  of  cellular 
tissue  is  formed  within  them  *.  A  similar  variety 
in  the  number  of  the  vessels  which  compose  the 
fasciculi  of  'sap  vessels,  occurs  in  almost  all  her- 
baceous, plants;  and  my  observations  tend,  also, 
to  confirm  Kieser's  remarks  respecting  their  aug- 
mentation in  size;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  transformation  of  the  simple  spiral  Vessels 
is  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  character  of  the 
vessels  in  the  different  parts  of  the  stem.  I^ 
have  not  examined  the  Gourd  ;  but  in  the  stems 
of  Bryony  and  of  the  Cucumber,  which  belong 
to  the  same  natural  order  of  plants,  I  have  found 
the  three  distinct  kinds  of  sap  vessels,  which 
I  demonstrated  to  you  in  our  examhiation  of  the 
structure  of  the  stem  of  Bryony,  in  every  part  of 

'*  Mem,  sur  V Organisation  des  Planies^  p.  134. 
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the  stem.  We  must,  also,  bear  in  mind,  that,  in 
his  explanation  of  these  diversities,  Kieser  has  a 
favourite  theory  to  support ;  and  believes  that  the 
simple  spiral  is  the  original  form  of  every  ve- 
getable vessel,  whether  annular  or  cribriform,  and 
whether  existing  in  trees  and  shrubs  or  in  herba- 
ceous plants.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is 
easily  proved  by  a  good  microscope  and  attentive 
observation.  I  am  even  satisfied  that  the  exa- 
mination of  the  vessels  in  their  united  state  in 
the  fasciculi  of  herbaceous  stems,  often  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions;  for,  as  the  thread  form- 
ing the  spiral  is  more  opaque  than  the  membrane 
forming  the  membranous  cribriform  vessels,  if 
one  of  these  be  mixed  with  several  spiral  ves- 
sels, it  assumes  a  ribbed  character  owing  to  the 
spirals  situated  below  or  behind  it  being  ob- 
scurely seen  through  its  coat ;  thence  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  an  annular  vessel ;  and  the  error 
is  detected  only  when  we  can  fortunately  separate 
the  vessels  from  each  other,  and  from  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  matter,  an  operation  which  is 
extremely  difficult.  Thus,  in  my  dissections  of  the 
stem  of  Bryony,  the  large  vessels  in  each  fasciculus 
always  appeared  as  punctuated  annulars,  until 
accident  enabled  me  to  detach  one  of  them  from 
the  connecting  parts.  It  appeared,  evidently,  to 
be  composed  of  a  simple  membranous  coat,  punc- 
tured in  circles  round  the  vessels  (see  Plate  9,  fig. 
7).    With  regard  to  the  rigid  membranous  vessel. 
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which  Kieser  has  named  the  annular  spiral,  I  can 
form  no  id6a  of  the  posfflbility  of  its  transformation 
from  the  spiral,  the  rings  being  entire  and 'placed 
at  the  distance  of  their  diameter  from  each  other; 
whereas  the  spires  of  the  simple  spiral  are  in  con- 
tact, and  never  appear  otherwise  unless  the  fibre 
be  drawn  out,  which  ii  very  frequently  the  case  in 
preparing  the  section  of  a  stem  for  the  microscope. 
The  hypothesis  of  Kieser  is  certainly  very  im* 
posing,  from  the  simplicity  with  which  it  accounts 
for  the  varied  form  of  the  sap  vessels  in  the  fasci- 
culi of  herbaceous  stems ;  but  my  observations 
prevent  me  from  adopting  his  concluisions. 

The  proper  or  descending  vessels  are  also  of 
two  diflferent  kinds^  at  least  in  respect  of  diameter, 
as  is  evident  in  the  portion  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  stem  of  Hemlock  represented  in  Plate  9,  fig. 
8 ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  satis- 
&ctorily  the  characters  of  either,  except  that  both 
are  cribriform.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
in  what  manner  these  vessels  could  perform  their 
functions,  were  their  coats  completely  impervious; 
for,  as  they  convey  the  sap,  altered  in  its  proper- 
ties in  the  leaf,  or  converted  into  proper  juice, 
or  that  fluid  from  which  all  the  other  secre- 
tions, and  even  the  woody  fibre,  are  produced, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  communication  be- 
tween themi  and  the  cells,  in  \fhich  these  secre- 
tions are  deposited :  and  this  would  be  necessary 
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although  the  ultimate  changes  may  take  place  in 
the  cells ;  an  hypothesis^  however,  which  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  admit. 

Pursuing  our  inquiries  into  the  structure  of 
herbaceous  roots,  we  find  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  organs  and  the  stem  is.  less  close 
than  in  ligneous  plants.  This  arises  in  many  in* 
stances  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the 
life  of  these  parts  in  herbaceous  plants ;  for  the 
root  may  be  biennial  or  perennial,  when  the  stem 
or  stems  are  annual  only,  or  dying  in  the  autumn 
and  giving  place  to  others,  which  rise  from  the 
same  root  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

When  the  root  is  annual  only,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  Lathyrus  odoratm, 
it  consists  of  a  cuticle  enclosing  a  thick  cellular 
cortex,  apparently  devoid  of  vessels;  and  a.  cen- 
tral part,  which  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  sap 
vessels,  or  rather  of  several  bundles,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  an  irr^ular  six-rayed  star,  embedded 
in  a  mass  of  small  oblong  cells,  through  which 
six  fasciculi  of  proper  vessels  descend,  almost 
touching  the  qortex,  and  situated  in  the  spaces 
formed  by  the  rays  of  the  central  fasciculus  of 
sap  vessels.  The  sap  vessels  are  all  punctuated 
spirals^;    but  those  in  the  centre  are  smaller 

*  This  is  the  only  form  of  sap  vessel  I  have  observed  in  an- 
nual roots ;  and  as  Kieser,  also,  found  punctuated  spirals  only 
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than  those  wfiicb  constitute  the  rays  of  the  fas* 
ciculus  (see  marginal  cut).  Such 
is  the  general  stnicture  of  the 
majoiityof  strictly  annual  stems  ; 
but  they  vary  as  far  as  regards 
the  number  of  the  rays  of -the 
i$ap  vessels  and  the  situation  of  the  proper  vessels. 
The  cells  of  the  bark  arc,  commonly,  hexagonal, 
varying  however  in  size ;  and  those  of  the  central 
part  oblong,  and  apparently  transversely  fur- 
rowed ;  but  the  transparency  of  their  coats  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  this  furrowed 
appearance  arises  from  oblong  slits,  opening  from 
one  cell  into  another,  or  from  elevations  perhaps 
of  a  glandular  nature.  In 'all  the  ^annual  roots 
belongiug  to  herbaceous  plants,  which  secrete  a 
white  opaque  proper  juice,  as,  for  example,  the 
Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cells  are  oblong,  or  rather  tubular ;  and  are  ar- 
ranged with  great  symmetry, 
in  the  manner  figured  at  a.  (see 
marginal  cut).  A  few  cells 
very  highly  magnified^  are  fi- 
gured at  i.,  chiefly  to  show  the 
appearance  of  the  lateral  fur- 
rows or  transverse  slits,  which 


\\\m 


in  the  root  of  the  Gourd,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  tha^  the 
simple  spiral  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  annual  root. 
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are  very  conspicuous  in  these  cells.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  fasciculi  of  proper  vessels 
in  roots  of  this  description,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
disposed  to  believe  that  these  tubular  cells  are  not 
only  the  reservoirs,  but  the  conductors  of  the 
proper  juice.  That  they  are  endued  with  con- 
tractility, and  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  is  evident:  for,  by  making  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  root,  the  exudation  of  juice  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  contained  in  the  range  of  cells 
which  is  divided ;  and,  by  placing  a  longitudinal 
slice  of  the  root  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
the  cells  of  several  successive  ranges  empty  and 
shrunk.  That  this  longitudinal  communication 
is  regulated  by  valves,  or  something  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  probable ;  for,  the  exudation  of  the 
juice  is  much  more  considerable  on  the  divided 
surface,  and  the  shrinking  of  the  cells  extends  to 
more  distant  ranges,  in  the  portion  of  the  divided 
root  which  remains  attached  to  the  plant,  than  in 
that  which  is  separated  from  it. 

The  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  root  is  more 
varied  in  biennial  than  in  annual  roots.  Taking 
the  root  of  Burdock,  Arctium  kq^pa,  as  an  ex- 
ample, we  find  that,  in  the  first  season  of  its 
growth,  or  in  the  seminal  plant,  it  consists  of  a 
thick  cellular  bark,  the  cells  of  which  are  irre- 
gular hexagons  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
around  a  large  central  part,  which  is  composed 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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chiefly  of  obloDg  cells,  or  rather  short  hexa- 
gonal tabes.  These  tubes  in  the  transverse  section 
appear  arranged  in  beautiful  rays  proceeding  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference^  and,  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal section,  show  nearly  the  same  symme- 
trical ranks  that  have  been  described  as  exist- 
ing in  the  Poppy  root.  The  sap  vessels  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  rays 
through  the  central  part.  They  are  laiger  than  the 
cellular  short  tubes,  which  are  condensed  in  the 
line  of  each  ray  of  sap  vessels,  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  in  a  transverse  slice  of 
the  root  examined  under  the  micitMCope.  All  the 
sap  vessels  are  punctuated,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  are  spiral.  In  the 
second  year,  a  new  circle  of  short  tubes  is  formed 
with  tome  additional  sap  vessels  interspersed 
through  it,  both  preserving  the  radiated  arrange- 
ment ;  the  old  bark  appears  lacerated,  shrivelled, 
and  pushed  outwards,  whilst  the  space  betwixt  it 
and  the  new  central  matter,  is  filled  up  with  fresh 
cortical  cells. 

The  short  tubes  appear  to  be  the  principal  re- 
servoirs of  the  mucus,  with  which  this  root 
abounds ;  but  it  is  present  in  the  coitical  cells  also, 
a  lateral  communication  existing  between  these 
and  the  hexagonal  tubes.  It  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  advancing  the  fructification  of  the 
plants  being  gradually  absorbed  as  that  process  is 
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perfected;  at  which  time  the  short  tubes  are 
emptied^  and  their  sides  gradually  become  ligne- 
ous and  opaque. 

The  root  of  the  Carrot,  Daucus  carotOy  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Burdock  in  general  structure, 
but  the  sap  vessels  are  comparatively  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  cellular  rays  more  condensed. 
The  cells  and  short  tubes  are  rather  four-sided 
than  hexagonal;  and  there  is  no  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  latter.  The  sap  vessels  are  all 
punctuated,  even  the  smallest  and  most  recently 
formed,  which  militates  against  Kieser's  opinion  of 
transformation. 

In  the  r6ot  of  Hemlock,  Conium  macutatum^ 
the  sap  vessels  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  centre, 
in  fasciculi,  interspersed  with  cellular  matter,  dis- 
posed in  narrow  wedgelike  masses,  divided,  by 
more  condensed  cellular  matter,  closely  resem- 
bling the  divergent  rays  in  the  roots  of  trees.  The 
cortex  is  thick,  and  contains  various  fasciculi  of 
proper  vessds,  disposed  at  regular  distances,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  double  circle.  The  sap  vessels 
are  punctuated  spirals. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  these  three  biennial 
roots.  The  diversity  they  display  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  variations  in  the  position  of  the 
parts,  which  occur  in  biennial  herbaceous  roots. 
In  all  of  them  the  proper  vessels  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  root ;  and  appear 
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to  be  chiefly  reservoirs  of  the  proper  juice  formed 
by  the  first  year*s  foliage,  which  is  expended  in 
the  formation  and  perfecting  of  the  flower-stem 
and  the  fructification,  the  productions  of  the  second 
year. 

As  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  therefore, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  flower  advance,  the  root, 
instead  of  increasing  in  bulk,  gradually  shrivels, 
and  becomes  of  a  more  ligneous  texture,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  the  proper  juice  and  to  the 
emptied  state  of  the  short  tubes.  On  this  account 
we  find  that  those  biennial  roots,  the  Carrot  and 
Turnep  for  example,  in  which  the  art  of  cultivation 
has  so  much  increased  the  deposition  of  nutritious 
matter,  as  to  render  them  important  as  articles  of 
food  to  man  and  other  animals,  cease  to  be  fit  for 
this  purpose  very  soon  after  the  flowers  of  the 
plants  to  which  they  belong  make  their  appearance. 

The  perennial  herbaceous  roots  are  still  more 
varied  in  structure,  as  for  as  regards  the  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  the  vascular  parts,  than  either 
the  annual  or  the  biennial.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  this  place  to  demonstrate  even  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  diversities :  and  these  roots  have 
been  too  little  examined  to  admit  of  any  classifi- 
cation founded  on  structure.  I  shall  venture,  how- 
ever, to  arrange  them  into  two  classes,  the  ^rst 
comprehending  those  which,  besides  sap  and  pro- 
per vessels,  are  composed  chiefly  of  short  tubular 
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cells^  which  appear  symmetrically  arranged  in  the 
lon^tudinal  section  of  the  root:  the  second^  those 
which  consist  of  sap  and  proper  vessels,  and  com- 
mon cellular  matter  only,  exhibiting  no  peculiar 
symmetry  of  arrangement  in  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion. 

1.  Perennial  herbaceous  roots  composed 
chiefly  of  tubular  cells  symmetrically  arranged. 
As  examples  of  this  class,  we  may  select  the  roots 
of  Dandelion  and  of  Marsh  Mallow;  because  the 
principal  secretion  in  the  one  is  an  opaque,  white, 
glutinous  fluid,  and  that  in  the  other  a  transparent 
colourless  mucus. 

If  we  place  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  slice 
of  the  root  of  Dandelion,  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  in 
the  first  year  of  its  growth,  un- 
der the  microscope,  it  appears 
.    composed  of  a  cellular  pith  a. 
(see  mar^nal  cut),  surrounded 


by  ten  fasciculi  of  sap  vessels 
ft.;  and  a  very  thick  cortex, 
which  consists,  interiorly,  of  a 
concentric  layer  of  smaller  cells 
arranged  in  rays,  through  which  run  numerous 
fasciculi  of  proper  vessels,  c.  arranged  so  as  to 
form  three  concentric  circles ;  and  exteriorly  of  a 
mass  of  hexagonal  cells,  the  same  as  the  pith 
covered  with  a  thick  cuticle,  d.  The  sap  vessels  are 
punctuated,  the  perforations  being  oblong  trans- 
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vene  slits;  and  the  radiated  cells  are  tabular 
and  arranged  in  symmetrical  order.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  proper  vessels  can  scarcely  be  made 
ont,  owing  to  their  transparency  and  the  white 
jnice  with  which  they  are  filled;  but  they  are  evi* 
dently  perforated  and  commanicate  laterally  with 
the  tabular  cells^  into  which  the  juice  they  convey 
18  filtered,  to  be  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
the  plant.  This  juice  probably  undergoes  some 
change  in  its  passage,  as  it  appears  to  be  more  pel- 
ludd  in  the  tubular  cells,  than  in  the  proper 
vessels. 

As  the  root  advances  in  age,  additional  vessels 
are  added  to  the  fasciculi  of  sap  vessels,  until  the 
whole  of  the  central  part  of  the  stem  is  nearly  oc- 
cupied with  them ;  and,  the  original  cellular  matter 
bdng  closely  compressed  between  the  fietsciculi, 
the  vascular  portion  assumes  the  aspect  of  one 
large  fiuKsiculus.  Vessels  are  added  exteriorly  also ; 
but  these  are  much  fewer  in  number,  although 
they  are  larger  and  more  distinct  than  those  within 
the  original  circle.  In  the  same  manner  a  new 
layer  of  cellular  tubes  and  of  proper  vessels  is  an- 
nually added  to  the  bark,  so  that  a  transverse 
section  of  an  old  root  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to 
consist  of  an  opaque  woody  central  part  sur- 
rounded with  concentric  circles,  alternately 
opaque  and  transparent.  The  old  cuticle,  with  a 
portion  of  cellular  matter  adhering  to  it,  is  annu- 
ally pushed  outwards,  as  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 
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and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  one;  but  in 
this  plant  the  cellular  matter,  which  is  found 
situated  immediately  under  the  cuticle  in  the 
young,  is  deficient  in  the  old  root. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  root  of  Marsh 
Mallow,  Althaea  offidnalisy  displays  a  kind  of 
pith  composed  of  one  large  fitsciculus  of  sap  vessels 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  mass  cf  cells  ar** 
ranged  in  rays,  having  a  few  small  fasciculi  of  sap 
vessels  dispersed  through  it;  and  several  larger 
on  its  verge,  forming  an  interrupted  circle  round 
it«  The  cortex  is  thick,  cellular^  and  contains  clus-* 
ters  of  proper  vessels  arranged  in'  a  radiated  form« 
In  the  longitudinal  section  we  find  that  the  sap' 
vessels  are  punctuated,  but  not  spiral;  and  the 
tubular  cells  are  comparatively  much  shorter  and 
wider  than  those  in  the  root  of  Dandelion ;  a  cir-^ 
cumstance  which  appears  almost  to  be  essential^ 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  mucilaginous 
secretion  deposited  in  them. 

In  both  these  roots  the  central  part  readily  se^ 
parates  from  the  cortex;  and,  except  in  very 
young  roots,  it  is  from  the  latter  only  that  we  can 
extract  the  secretions  on  wUch  their  value  as  me* 
didnal  agents  depends. 

2.  Perennud  herbaceous  roots  composed  chiefly 
of  cornnum  cellular  matter.  The  root  of  Deadly 
Nigbtsfaade,  Ati^pa  Belladonna^  may  be  taken  m 
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an  example  of  the  general  structure  of  this  di- 
vision. It  is  composed  of  a  central  part  and  a 
very  thick  bark.  Placing  a  transverse  section  of 
the  young  root  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
the  central  part  consists  chiefly  of  cellular  matter 
postured  in  a  radiated  manner,  with  one  large 
£EMciculus  of  sap  vessels  in  the  centre,  and  several 
smaller  fasciculi  interspersed  through  it,  forming 
nine  or  ten  indistinct,  interrupted  rays.  In  the 
root  of  the  second  year,  the  additional  sap  vessels 
appear  as  an  interrupted  circle  bounding  the  cen- 
tral part;  and  in  older  roots,  as  new  circles  are 
annually  added,  the  transverse  section  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  that  of  a  ligneous  stem ;  or  it  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  pith,  concentric  circles  of 
wood  traversed  by  divergent  rays,  and  a  bark.  In. 
the  longitudinal  section  we  perceive  that  the  sap 
vessels  are  punctuated,  but  certainly  not  spiral; 
and  that  the  cells  are  oblong,  but  not  arranged  in 
the  S3rmmetrical  manner,  which  characterizes  the 
former  division  of  the  roots  under  examination. 
Decorticating  the  root,  we  perceive,  also,  that  the 
fasciculi  of  sap  vessels  do  not  run  in  straight  lines, 
but  take  a  waving  course;  and  by  vessels  separat- 
ing from  one  fisisciculus  coming  in  con- 
tact with  those  separated  from  another, 
the  whole  Appears  like  a  reticulated  tex- 
ture on  the  surfoce  of  the  central  part 
(see  marginal  cut);  a  circumstance, 
however,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  this  root,  but  is 
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general  to  all  herbaceous  roots  in  which  the  cen- 
tral part  consists  of  rather  more  cellular  than 
vascular  matter. 

Such  is  the  general  structure  of  herbaceous 
i*oots.  The  main  caudex  in  every  instance  is  more 
or  less  of  a  spindle  shape;  but  it  frequently. be- 
comes forked  near  the  apex^  in  which  case  there  is 
a  separation  of  the  sap  vessels,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  occurs  in  dividing  a  skein  of  threads  into 
two  or  three  parcels;  each  fork  of  the  root  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
main  body  of  the  root.  In  the  lateral  branches  or 
rootlets,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  These  are 
generally  given  off  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
root;  and  each  is  composed  of  one  large  fasciculus 
of  sap  vessels  enclosed  in  a  cellular  cortex ;  but 
very  few  of  these  vessels  are  given  off  from  those 
of  the  caudex;  the  majority  being  new  vessels  ge- 
nerated in  the  puncfa  vitalia;  in  which  the  rootlets 
ori^nate.  Whether  these  new  vessels  anastomose 
(using  the  expression  as  it  is  employed  in  speaking 
of  animal  vessels)  with  the  vessels  of  the  main 
root,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself; 
they  are  evidently  closely  applied  to  and  lost  on 
the  surface  of  the  fasciculus  of  the  caudex  whence 
they  originate,  and  pour  their  contents  into  it; 
but  this  might  be  effected  without  an  anastomosis, 
by  the  lateral  transmission  through  the  punctures 
in  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 
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In  general^  the  lateral  rootletB  extend  in  the 
direction  of  thdr  bjob,  and  display  an  nniform 
structure  throughout  thdr  length ;  but  this  is  oc- 
casionaUy  altered  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Thus^ 
on  the  root  of  the  common  Sweet-pea^  Lathyros 
odorahu,  when  cultivated  in  a  dry  sofl^  we  fre- 
quently find  that  the  rootlets^  instead  of  ertending 
as  fibres^  swell  and  assume  all  the  external  charac- 
ters of  knobs;  which,  however,  differ  from  tubers 
in  being  merely  reservoirs  of  nutriment,  without 
containing  the  germs  of  future  buds.  When  one 
of  these  is  dissected,  the  vessels  are  seen  to  origin^ 
ate  as  in  the  other  rootlets,  but  they  soon  divide^ 
and  embrace  the  cellular  mass  which 
contains  the  nutritious  matter,  of  which 
the  knob  is  the  reservoir  (see  marginal 
cut,  in  which  a.  represents  the  knob^ 
I  and  h.  h.  b.  the  natural  radicles).  The 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  these 
occasional  knobs  on  herbaceous  roots, 
advanced  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  does  not 
now  appear  to  me  so  satisfiu^tory  as  I 
formerly  supposed  it  to  be  (page  206) ; 
fori  find  that  they  appear  on  the  roots  when 
^^no  sudden  fresh  ^supply  of  food  is  flimished.*^ 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  such  a  supply,  if  made 
to  a  half-starved  plant,  the  roots  of  which  as 
yet  display  no  knobs,  would  occasion  the  na-^ 
tural  extension  of  the  rootlets,  instead  of  producing 
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knobs.  It  appeals  to  me>  that  when  an  herba- 
ceous plant  is  partially  stinted  of  moisture  and 
nutriment  in  the  soil^  the  functions  of  some  of  the 
rootlets  are  destroyed^  owing  to  the  sap  vessels 
losing  their  irritability  and  becoming  obstructed; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  absorbing  orifices  of  the 
cuticle  become  also  impermeable.  But  as  the  other 
rootlets  still  continue  in  a  natural  8tate>  the  plant 
is  kept  alive ;  and  as  the  proper  juic^  are  se* 
creted^  the  usual  supply  is  sent  to  the  affected 
rootlets^  which,  however^  not  being  able  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  cellular  matter  in  which  it  is  depo-^ 
sited  swells,  and  the  rootlets  assume  the  cImh 
racter  of  the  knobs  in  question  *. 

From  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  her- 
baceous roots,  which  we  have  just  concluded,  se- 
veral practical  hints  may  be  obtained.  Thus  it  apr 
pears  probable,  that  those  roots,  containing. bland 
saccharine  or  amylaceous  secretions,  which  possess 
a  moist  cellular  central  part,  are  the.bestiadap^ 
for  rewarding  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist,  in 
converting  them  into  articles  of  food  for  man  and 
other  animals.    We  also  discover  the  reason  tha,t 

*  Mr.  Keith  says,  "  This  anomaly  seems  to  be  merely  the 
"  result  of  a  provision  of  Nature,  by  which  the  plant  is  en« 
<<  dowed  with  the  capacity  of  collecting  a  supply  of  moisture 
<<  suited  to  existing  circumstances,  and  hence  of  adapting  itielf 
*<  ta  the  soil  in  which  it  grows*''  Sj^st.  of  Fhy^.  BoU  rolAl 
p.  271. 
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the  central  parts  of  some  medicinal  roots  are  as 
valuable  as  the  cortical;  although,  in  general, 
the  bark  is  that  part  of  the  root  which  is  most 
richly  stored  with  the  proper  juices  of  the  plant. 
In  examining  unknown  roots,  when  we  find  the 
central  part  woody,  we  may  always  conclude  that 
it  consists  entirely  of  sap  vessels,  and  therefore  is 
useless  either  as  food  or  as  medicine;  but  when  it 
is  composed  chiefly  of  a  moist,  cellular  substance, 
we  may  expect  to  find  it  useful,  from  having  some 
of  the  proper  juice  and  secretions  of  the  plant  de- 
posited in  it.  The  ignorance  of  this  fact,'  led 
Pharmacopolists,  until  very  lately,  to  expend  un- 
necessarily much  labour  and  time  in  preparing 
several  vegetable  decoctions  and  extracts,  as,  for 
example,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla;  for  the 
preparation  of  which  the  root  underwent  long 
macerations  and  much  boiling,  from  an  idea  that 
its  virtues  were  contained  in  the  ligneous  central 
piirt ;  whereas  the  saponaceous  mucus  for  which 
it  is  valued,  is  deposited  solely  in  the  cortical 
part,  and  can  be  entirely  extracted  by  cold  water. 
In  selecting  the  proper  period  for  digging  up 
roots  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that,  as  the  proper  juices  which  are 
stored  up  in  the  roojs  of  such  plants  as  produce 
leayes  only  in  one  year,  and  then  flower  and  die  in 
the  second,  are  expended  in  the  process  of  fructi- 
fication; biennial  roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  season  of  their  growth^  for  then 
the  cells  are  turgid  with  the  secretions.  Perennial 
roots^  also^  should  be  dug  up  before  the  central 
part  becomes  ligneous.;  for,  as  these  roots  increase 
in  diameter  by  annual  additions  to  both  their  cen- 
tral and  cortical  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stems  of  trees,  the  interior  of  the  central  part  be- 
comes every  year  more  and  moi-e  inert,  and  ul- 
timately decays;  so  that,  in  employing  such  roots, 
when  old,  even  before  they  decay,  the  active 
principle  they  contcdn  becomes  too  largely  diluted 
with  the  inert  matter  to  answer  the  purposes 
expected  from  them  as  drugs. 

In  closing  our  researches  into  this  part  of  Phy- 
totomy,  the  anatomy  of  stems  and  roots,  I  may 
observe  that  the  subject  has,  hitherto,  been 
imperfectly  examined;  although  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation is  very  extensive,  and  the  harvest  it 
contains  calculated  to  repay  amply  the  toil  of  the 
most  assiduous  labourer.  The  improvements  which 
are  daily  making  in  the  construction  of  the  micro- 
scope, are  likely  soon  to  set  aside  all  the  obstacles 
depending  on  the  minuteness  of  the  parts;  and  a 
very  little  experience  is  sulBSicient  to  make  the  stu- 
dent 'expert  in  the  use  of  this  instrument.  The 
best  authors  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  are 
Grew,  Anatomy  of  Plants;  Malpighi,  Anatome 
Plantarum;  Rudolphi,  Anatomic  der  Pflanzen; 
Kiesei^  M^moire  sur  FOrganisation  des  Plantes ; 
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Mirbel^  El^mens  de  Pbyaokgie  v6g€tale;  Cbm- 
pareUi,  Prodromo  de  FUca  v^tabile;  Dm 
Homely  La  Fbyaqne  des  Arbres;  HiU  on  the 
Constniction  of  Timber;  Kncher^  Diss,  de  Plan- 
taram  ^idermide;  Bauer j  Tracts  relative  to 
Botany,  London,  1809;  lld/tm«r  de  Vegetabilium 
cellnloso  Contextu ;  Rekhel  de  Vasis  Plantamm 
sjnralibns ;  Histoire  d*mi  Morcean  de  Bois,  Soc.  par 
A.  A.  du  PeHi  Thauars;  Keith's  System  of  pby- 
aiological  Botany ;  Supplement  to  tbe  Encyelo- 
pndia  Biitannica ;  and  Mr.  Knigbfs  papers  in  tbe 
Plulosopbical  Transactions. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

OF  LEAVES — IN  THEIR  UNEXPANDED  STATE^  OB  AS 
THEY  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  GEM: — ^IN  THEIR 
EXPANDED   STATE^    OR  AS   CONSTITUTING  FOLIAGE« 

Having  concluded  our  examination  of  roots, 
sterns^  and  branches,  we  are  now  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate the  structure  of  leaves.  » 
In  winter,  while  the  power  of  vegetation  is 
inactive,  and  the  groves  and  forests  present  the 
desolate  appearance  of  naked  stems  and  branches, 
the  majority  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  many  other 
plants  may  be  regarded  as  existing  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  similar  to  that  which  some  animals  expe* 
ri^Qce  in  the  same  season.  During  this  period  the 
leaves  are  enclosed  in  small  pyramidal  bodies, 
dther  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  stem  and 
branches,  or  seated  upon  the  roots;  and  in  this 
state  they  remain  until  the  warmth  of*  the  vernal 
sun,  again  rousing  into  action  the  vegetable  func- 
tions, enables  them  to  burst  open  their  coverings, 
and  clothe  the  woods  anew  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
foliage.  In  our  examination  of  leaves,  therefore,  we 
must  regard  them  both  as  they  are  shut  up  in  these 
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fnfbemacula,  or  winter  habitations^  and  in  their 
expanded  state. 

The  pyramidal  bodies  which  I  have  just  no- 
ticed are  well  known  by  the  name  of  buds;  and 
the  appellation  is  so  universally  applied  in  this 
country  iu'reference  to  their  appearance  on  trees 
in  early  springs  that  it  would  be  pedantic  to  re- 
ject it ;. besides^  I  have  already  used  it  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  branches.  But  as  the  term  bud  is 
also  employed  to  denote  the  separate  flower  before 
it  blows,  and  as  the  purposes  of  science  are  better 
attained  by  using  a  word  applicable  to  the  object 
only  which  it  is  intended  to  present  to  the  mind, 
I  shall  employ  the  term  hyhernacidum  as  syno- 
nimous  with  bud,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

A  HYBBRNACULUM  may  be  defined:  an  organic 
body  which  sprouts  from  the  surface  of  different 
parts  of  a  plant,  enclosing  the  rudiments  of  the 
new  shoot ;  and  which  is  capable  of  evolving  a  new 
individual  perfectly  similar  to  the  parent.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  definition  of  Gsertner  *,  which 

*  <<  An  organic  body  generally  sproutmg  from  Ihe  surface 
<<  of  a  plant,  without  previous  fecundation ;  in  the  beginning 
'<  distinct  from  the  peculiar  and  permanent  membranes  of  the 
<<  plant;  but  which,  in  a  certain  time,  either  becomes  a  part 
'*  of  the  parent,  or  separates  from  it,  and  by  the  increase  of  its 
**  own  substance  becomes  a  new  plant,  dosely  resembling  the 
"  parent."    Gartner  de  FrucHbus  Plant,  p.  S. 
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is  objectionable  only  in  expressing  an  opinion^  as 
to  the  early  state  of  the  bud,  that  may  be  dis- 
puted*. Some  hybernacula  remain  attached  to 
the  parent ;  others  detach  themselves  after  a  cer^ 
tain  period,  but  both  kinds  are  to  be  I'egarded  as 
the  lateral  progeny  of  the  plant ;  for  even  that 
which  remains  attached  possesses,  in  a  certain  de« 
gree,  a  separate  or  distinct  vitality,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  exist  when  forcibly  detached  from  the 
parent.  Thus  a  bud  taken  from  a  tree,  and  pro^ 
perly  planted  in  the  gi*ound,  covered  with  a  glass 
to  prevent  too  great  an  exhalation  of  its  natural 
moisture,  will  grow  and  become  a  tree  resembling, 
in  every  respect,  that  from  which  it  was  taken. 
But  still  the  plant,  whether  raised  from  a  bud 
thus  forcibly  detached,  or  from  one  which  na- 
turally detaches  itself,  is  an  extension  only  of  the 
parent,  displaying  all  its  individual  peculiarities 
the  effects  of  soil  or  culture,  and  inheriting  all  its 
diseases;  whereas  a  plant  raised  from  a  seed  is 
a  new  individual,  displaying  the  generic  and 
specific  characters  only  of  the  parent.  From 
the  same  cause,  also,  plants  which  are  natives  of 
a  warm  climate,  when  taken  to  a  colder,  and  pro- 

*  **  Hyhemaculum  est  pars  plantse  includens  herbam  em- 
•<•  bryonem  ab  externis  injuriis."  PhU.  BoU  §  85.  The  ad* 
mirable  simplicity  which  characterizes  all  Linnaeus's  defini- 
tions is  here  conspicuous ;  but  the  definition  is  objectionable  in 
being  equally  applicable  to  the  seed  as  to  the  hybernaculum. 
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pagated  by  slips  or  buds,  never  become  so  com- 
pletely naturalized  as  to  beai*  all  the  variations 
of  the  new  climate  with  impunity;  but  plants 
which  are  propagated  by  seeds,  although  natives 
of  very  warm  climates,  yet,  become  perfectly  na- 
turalized to  colder  in  a  certain  number  of  genera- 
tions. 

Botanists  enumerate  three  kinds  of  sponta- 
neously separating  Hybernacula,  the  PrapagOy 
the  GongyluSy  and  the  Bulh;  and  one  which  does 
not  spontaneously  separate  fram  the  parent,  the 
Gem* 

The  PROPAOO  *  is  thus  defined  by  Gaertner  z-^- 
'^  A  simple  leafless,  polymorphous,  or  variously 
'^  shaped  germ,  in  some  instances  naked,  in  others 
'^  enclosed  in  a  cortical  sheath^  which  sponta- 
''  neously  separates  from  the  parent,  and  is  scat- 
''  tered  in  the  manner  of  seed.**  It  is  a  small 
pulpy  or  cellular  body  of  no  regular  shape ;  and 
is  sometimes  covered  with  an  epidermis.  It  is 
readily  found  in  dividing  the  tubercles  and 
shields  or  saucerlike  bodies,  which  appear  on  the 
surfaces  of  Lichens,   in  an  early  stage  of  their 

*  This  term  was  used  by  the  ancients  chiefly  to  denote  a 
cutting  of  the  Viney  when  buried  in  the  ground  to  throw  up 
new  shoots ;  but  it  was  applied  also  to  cuttings  of  other  plants. 
Arbores  aut  semine  proveniunt,  aut  plantata  radice>  aut  propa' 
ginCf  aut  avulsione,  aut  surculo,  aut  insito  et  consecto  arboris 
trunco.     Pdni^y  1.  17.  c.  10. 
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growth.  According  to  Gaertner  all  the  Algae  are 
propagated  by  the  propago^  and  not  by  seeds 
as  Hedwig  and  other  phytologists  have  asserted. 
With  such  names  as  contending  authorities  on  this 
subject^  may  we  venture  to  suggest^  that  al- 
though the  sexual  organs  of  these  plants  have  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  although  they  throw  oflF 
the  propago  as  lateral  progeny,  yet  they  may, 
also,  produce  real  seeds  ?  Many  of  the  more  per- 
fect plants  are  propagated  in  both  ways;  and 
we  know  that  this  occurs  even  in  the  animal 
kingdom ;  for  the  aphis  which  is  first  propagated 
by  sexual  intercourse  continues  its  species,  through 
several  successive  generations,  by  lateral  offsets. 

"The  GONGYLus,"  according  to  Gsertner,  "is 
"  a  simple,  leafless,  somewhat  globulair,  solid 
"  germ  attached  to  the  parent  under  the  bark, 
"and  separating  spontaneously  from  it."  He  ob- 
serves that  it  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  tubers 
found  on  roots;  but  differs  inasmuch  as  the  tu- 
ber possesses  as  it  were  a  multiplied  life,  so  that 
it  may  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
foliaceous  gems  on  its  surface,  from  each  of  which 
a  new  plant  will  arise.  The  gongylus  consists  of 
cellular  matter  like  the  propago,  but  of  a  much 
firmer  and  more  solid  consistence,  and  is  always 
covered  with  an  epidermis.  Gsertner  supposes  that 
the  Fungi,  or  Mushroom  tribes,  are  altogether  pro- 
'  pagated  by  gongyli :  but  Michelius,  Hedwig,  and 
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Bulliard  detected  their  seeds ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  these  and  many  of  the 
other  tribes  of  lower  plants  produce  both  seminal 
and  lateral  progeny. 

The  BULB  having  been  already  defined  (p.  164)^ 
and  also  described  as  it  appears  attached  to  the 
roots  of  plants ;  we  have  now  to  examine  it  only 
as  it  appears  upon  the  stem  *.  It  is  found  on  the 
stems  of  several  species  of  the  Lily,  on  that  of  bul- 
biferous  Coralwort^  Dentaria  bulbifera,  and  of 
drooping  Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  cef-nua,  Jccf*  seatsed 
in  jthe  axilla  of  the  leaves  (Plate  4,  fig.  9,  a.  a.). 
If  we  take  the  Tiger  Lily,  Lilium  tigrinum,  as 
an  example,  we  shall  find  the  bulbs  appearing 
like  a  white  speck  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  long 
before  these  expand.  A  few  days,  however,  after 
the  expansion  of  the  leaf  the  bulb  assumes  a  py- 
ramidal form,  which  gradually  enlarging  and 
swelling  in  the  centre,  at  length  appears  of  an 
ovate  or  nearly  globular  shape,  with  a  keel  ter- 
minating in  a  point.    During  this  transformation 

*  Mirbel  denominates  the  caulinar  bulb,  BulbiUe,  BtdbiUus^ 
and  thus  defines  it :  *'  Petite  bulbe  qui  nait  sur  diff(§rentes  par- 
<<  ties  de  la  plante  hors  de  terre,  se  detache  et  prend  racine." 
ElSmens  de  Phys.  nig.  Partie  2,  p.  6S4. 

f  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  he  has  seen  bulbs  form  on  the  flower- 
stalk  of  three-coloured  Lachenalia,  Lachenalia  tricolor^  whilst 
lying  for  many  weeks  between  paper  to  dry ;  and  these  on  being 
put  into  the  ground  have  become  perfect  plants,  though  of  ^ 
slow  growth.     Inirod.  to  Botani/y  p,  112,  note. 
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it  also  acquires  colour  on  that  part  of  the  surfitce 
exposed  to  the  light;  passing  first  from  white  to 
green,  then  to  light  brown,  and  lastly  to  a  very 
deep  shining  jet  brown.  On  attaining  this  degree 
of  maturity  it  separates  from  the  stem  on  the 
slightest  touch,  or  it  spontaneously  loses  it$  hold ; 
and,  dropping  to  the  ground  and  vegetating, 
throws  out  roots  and  acquires  all  the  characters  of 
a  root  bulb.  Linnseus,  nevertheless,  regarded  the 
caulinar  bulb  as  a  gem,  and  denominated  it  Gem- 
ma decidual;  but,  independent  of  its  spontane- 
ously separating  from  the  parent,  wljich  the  real 
gem  never  does,  it  (fifferi^  in  other  essential  cha- 
racters from  the  gem. 

Examining  one  of  these  bulbs  in  a  mature 
state,  we  find  at  its  lower  part  a  depression  re- 
sembling the  hilum  or  scar,  which  on  a  seed 
points  out  the  place  of  its  attachment  in  the  seed- 
vessel.  It  consists,  in  the  bulb,  of  a  depression, 
enclosing  three  elevated  points,  which  indicate 
the  place  where  the  vessels  connecting  it  with  the 
parent  entered.  The  bulb  itself  consists  of  two 
outer  scales,  the  uppermost  large  and  embracing 
the  lowermost,  which  projecting  forms  the  keel  of 
the  bulb,  and  embraces  another  scale  within  it, 
which  in  its  turn  embraces  a  fourth,  and  so  on  to 

*  Species  Gemmarum  varise  sunt,   Decidtus  in  Dentaria^ 
Ornithogaloy  Lilio,  Saxifcaga.    Phil.  Bot.  §  85. 
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the  germ  or  embryon.  This  struc- 
ture is  illustrated  in  the  marginal 
cut,  which  displays  a  transverse 
section  of  the  bulb  very  consider- 
ably magnified :  a.  is  the  upper- 
most or  largest  scale,  composed  of 
a  mass  of  cellular  matter  enclosed  in  a  cuticle, 
with  seven  fasciculi  of  vessels,  as  marked  by  the 
dots  where  they  are  divided,  running  through  it ;  h. 
the  second  or  lowermost,  or  keel  scale,  with  its 
vessels;  and  within  it  are  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  scales,  each  embracing  the  one  within  it.  The 
whole  of  the  cells  are  filled  with  minute  amylace- 
ous granules,  mingled  in  ^  clear,  viscid  mucilage ; 
the  opacity  of  the  fluid  being  greater  in  the  outer 
scales  and  diminishing  in  a  direct  ratio  as  these 
approach  the  centre  of  the  bulb.  Each  scale  is 
covered  with  a  beautiful,  readily  separating  epider- 
mis. 

Making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  of 
the  Lily,  so  as  to  divide  a  bulb, 
in  situ,  directly  through  its 
axis,  we  find  that  the  fasciculus 
of  vessels  a.  (see  marginal  cut) 
which  nourishes  it,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  its  um- 
bilical cord,  is  a  portion  of  the 
bundle  b.  which  is  given  off  to 
supply    the    leaf.     As    it    ap- 
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proaches  the  buib,  it  divides  into  three  fasciculi, 
one  of  which  enters  the  upper  scale  c.  where  it 
splits  to  form  the  seven  fasciculi  that  run  through 
it,  as  has  been  already  demonstrated;  another 
passes  into  the  keel  scale  d.  and  the  third  subdi- 
vides to  supply  the  interior  scales  and  the  em- 
bryon.  The  conducting  vessels  are  all  simple 
spirals;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  returning  vessels.  When  the  bulb 
is  perfected  it  separates  from  the  stem,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  ripe 
fruit  falls,  the  umbilical  vessels  dividing  at  the 
point  of  attachment. 

Caulinar  bulbs  when  planted  produce  leayes 
only,  like  those  formed  on  the  separated  scales, 
or  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  Lily;  and  like 
these,  also,  they  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  and 
diseases  of  the  parent. 

From  the  analogy  which  we  recognise  between 
the  sexual  progeny  of  animals,  and  the  seminal 
progeny  of  vegetables,  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  distinct  vitality  of  seeds  and  their  reten- 
tion of' life  as  a  matter  of  course;,  and  evai  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  principle  of  vitality  is  conveyed  to 
the  embryon  ;  but,  although  bulbs  resemble  seeds 
in  many  respects,  yet  as  they  are  not  the  result  of 
the  sexual  functions,  we  find  much  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  they  acquire  and   maintain 
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that  individual  vitality,  which  is  necessaiy  for  pre- 
serving them  in  a  state  fik  for  vegetating,  after  their 
separation  from  the  parent,  and  before  they  are 
planted  in  the  ground.  It  would  be  anticipating 
the  arguments  I  have  to  advance  on  the  causes  of 
vegetable  reproduction,  were  I  to  enter  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  at  present;  but  I 
may  observe  that,  whether  the  progeny  be  direct 
or  lateral,  a  certain  organization,  whatevei*  that 
may  be,  peculiar  to  the  species  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual belongs,  is  requisite  for  retaining  the, vital 
principle  in  conjunction  with  matter,  and  this  is 
found  in  the  bulb  as  well  as  in  the  seed.  In  both, 
the  embi-yon  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  part  only, 
but  as  a  compendium  of  the  whole  of  the  parent; 
and  the  organization  is  so  complete  in  every  part, 
that  the  separation  from  the  parent  effects  no 
change  in  it;  and,  consequently,  as  long  as  no 
change  occurs,  both  the  bulb  and  the  seed  continue 
fitted  for  commencing  the  vegetating  process,  whep 
placed  under  circumstances  favourable  for  that 
event.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  a  small  portion 
of  a  polypus  will  increase  and  become  a  perfect 
animal,  and  twigs  of  the  Willow,  the  Vine,  and 
of  some  other  plants,  after  being  separated  for  a 
considerable  time  from  the  parent,  will  vegetate 
if  thrust  into  the  ground  and  left  there.  We  know 
too  little  of  the  nature  of  polypi,  to  explsdn  the 
multiplication  of  the  animal  from  cuttings,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  vegetation  of  the  twigs  re- 
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fen*ed  to,  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  germs 
contained  in  the  buds  of  these  plants  approaching 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  found  in  bulbs 
and  seeds.  It  may,  however,  still  be  demanded 
how  is  this  perfect  organization  accomplished  in 
bulbs  ?  In  seeds,  while  in  the  state  of  ovula,  the 
peculiar  stimulus  of  the  pollen  may  produce  a 
specific  action  capable  of  evolving  all  the  parts  of 
that  peculiar  structure,  withvhich  we  find  vitality 
connected;  but  in  bulbs  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  vital  action  which  completes  their  or- 
ganization differs  from  that  by  which  a  gem,  or 
branch  bud,  is  formed ;  and  yet  buds,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  stem,  will  not  live,  unless 
they  are  either  immediately  planted,  or  inserted 
into  another  stock  of  a  structure  resembling  that 
of  the  parent.  A  question  thence  occurs  (admit- 
ting that  all  plants  which  throw  off  lateral  pro- 
geny as  bulbs,  propagines,  and  gongyli,  possess 
sexual  organs,  and,  therefore,  are  capable  of  being 
also  propagated  in  a  direct  way),  namely,  can  any 
of  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  sexual  func- 
tions influence  the  lateral  progeny?  That  such 
an  influence  exists  is  probable,  if  it  be  allowable 
to  reason  analogically  and  refer  to  the  animal 
kingdom;  for  we  find  that  from  the  egg  of  the 
aphis,  which  is  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  is  the  re^ 
suit  of  the  sexual  intercourse  of  males  and  fe- 
males, a  young  insect  is  produced  in  the  spring ; 
which  after  casting  its  skin  once  or  twice,  pro- 
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duces  a  living  progeny  without  sexual  intercourse ; 
and  '^  this  offspring  produces  others  by  this  solitary 
^^ propagation^  till  the  tenth  generation;  then  a 
*^  sexual  progeny  of  males  and  femalei^  is  produced/^ 
and  eggs  are  laid  from  their  copulation*.  Now, 
although  no  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain how  long  a  bulbiferous  plant  may  be  propa- 
gated by  bulbs  only,  checking  every  effort  for  the 
production  of  seed,  yet,  we  know  that  in  bul- 
biferous plants,  when  the  production  of  bulbs  is 
considerable,  the  seeds  are  seldom  ripened,  and 
even  the  sexual  organs  are  often  defective;  and  the 
reverse  happens  when  the  production  of  bulbs  is 
either  scanty  or  defective.  The  analogy  between 
the  successive  lateral  generations  of  the  aphis, 
before  males  and  females  are  formed  to  recom- 
mence the  propagation  by  eggs,  and  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  biilbs  before  a  flower-bulb  is 
the  i-esult,  is  still  more  striking.  The  bulb,  which 
is  raised  from  the  seed,  produces  one  or  two  leaves 
only,  and  bulbs  one  degree  more  perfect  than  it- 
self; which  in  their  turn  yield  stronger  plants  and 
more  perfect  bulbs;  and  in  this  manner  a  suc- 
cession of  leaf-bulbs  are  annually  evolved  for  four 
or  five  3rears,  till  at  length  a  flower-bulb  and  a 
seminal  progeny  are  produced.  The  vegetable, 
however,  differs  from  the  animal  in  producing, 
at  the   same  time  with   the    flower-bulb,    other 

*  Amcenit,  Academ.  vol.  vii.  Darwin^s  Phi/lologia,  §  ix.  3,  1. 
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leaf-bulbs  also;  so  as  still  to  secure  its  preserva- 
tion should  its  flowers  be  accidentally  destroyed. 

Such  are  the  separating  Hybemacula.    Al- 
though they  resemble  seeds  in  containing  within 
them  a  perfect  embryon^  yet,  like  that  contained 
in  the  attached  buds^  which  we  are  now  about  to 
.examine,  it  is  an  oflfeet  or  continuation  only  of  the 
parent,  and  not  a  renewal  of  the  species.    Many 
of  these  plants  which  have  been  improperly  named 
imperfect,     as   for  example  the    Confervce    and 
Lichens,    are  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  no 
other  means;  but  as  the  plants  thus  produced  dis- 
play not  only  the  essential,  but  the  accidental  cha- 
racteristics of  the  parent,  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  "  propagation 
"  by  seed  is,  in  their  case,"  by  no  means,  ^^  out 
.  "  of  the  question  *.'* 

The  attached  Hybemaculum,  or  bud,  or 
GEM^,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  is  a  ^mall 
oval  or  pyramidal  body,  enclosing  the  rudiments 

♦  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plants^  by  A.  P.  Decan- 
dolle  and  K.  Sprengel,  §  302,  Eng.  Trans. 

f  The  ancients  used  the  terms  Germen  and  Octdus  to  denote 
those  buds  which  contain  the  rudiments  of  brahches  and  leaves, 
and  Gemma  those  in  which  flowers  only  are  contained ;  but  by 
the  moderns,  Germen  has  been  applied  to  denote  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit ;  thus,  Linnaeus,  Germen  rudimentum  fructus  im- 
maturi  in  flore  fPhU.  Bot.  §  96),  or  as  a  generic  term  for  all 
buds  (see  Gsertner  de  Fructibusjy  while  Gemma  is  employed 
exclusively  to  indicate  caulinar  buds. 
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of  branches  and  leaves^  and  sometimes  flowers^ 
and  never  separating  from  the  parent  *.    . 

Gems  are  found  on  all  trees  and  shrubs  in 
temperate  climates.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
they  are  visible  from  the  first,  in  which  case  they 
are  axillaiy,  that  is,  seated  in  the  axillae  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  angle  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  makes  with  the  surface  of  the 
stem ;  and  terminal^  or  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches:  but  in  some  instances,  for  example, 
the  Sumachs,  Rhus,  and  the  Planes,  Platanus, 
they  are  latent ;  being  hid  within  the  base  of  the 
footstalk,  and  never  seen  until  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  marginal  cut,  a.  repre- 
sents the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  of  the 
Oriental  Plane,  Platanus  orientalis, 
split  longitudinally  to  show  the  ca- 
vity ft.  in  which  is  seated  c,  the 
gem.  Gems  are,  however,  some- 
times protruded  from  the  trunk, 
long  after  it  has  ceased  to  produce 

*  The  above  ddfinition  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Gaertner, 
who  thus  defines  the  gem,  "  a  compound  subulate  or  pyramidal 
<<  genu,  with  manifest  herbaceous  leaflets,  containing  the  rudi- 
**  ments  of  branches,  and  never  separating  from  the  mother." 
Linnseus's  definition  is  less  correct,  **  Gemma  est  hjbernaculum 
<<  caudici  adscendenti  insidens.  Constat  ,vel  stipulis,  vel 
**  pedolis,  vel  foliorum  rudimentis,  vel  squamis  corticalibus.*' 
PhU.  Boi.  §  85,  2. 
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leaves,  as  in  the  ease  of  adventitious  buds,  already 
treated  of;  they  are  also  situated  on  roots,  and  on 
,  tubers;  but  in  these  cases  they  are  usually  deno- 
jtninated  eyesy  oculi.  Annual  plants  are  supposed 
not  to  be  furnished  with  gems;  but  although  they 
are  devoid  of  covered  gems,  yet  their  lateral  shoots 
proceed  from  naked  buds,  which  immediately 
spread  into  foliage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gfems  is  ne- 
cessarily regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf;  and  there- 
fore we  find  them,  1.  opposite,  or  placed  exactly  on 
the  same  line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or  the 
branch;  2.  alternate^  or  placed  alternately,  al- 
though on  opposite  sides;  and  3.  spiral,  that  is, 
placed  round  the  stem  or  the  branch  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  cord  wound  in  a  spiral  manner  round 
it  would  touch  each  gem.  They  are  said  to  be 
simple  or  solitary,  when  one  gem  only  is  seen  in  the 
axilla  of  each  leaf,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances ;  and  aggregate,  when,  as  in  some  plants, 
two,  three,  and  even  morfe,  are  protruded  at  the 
same  time:  thus  we  find  two  on  the  common 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra,  three  on  broad-leaved 
Birth-wort,  Aristolochia  sipho,  arid  on  Blue-ber- 
ried' Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  casrulea,  and  many 
on  common  Toothach  tree,  Zanthoxylum  Jraxi^ 
neum ;  but  as  these  are  natives  of  cold  countries, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  intention  of  Nature  in  this 
double  and  triple  supply  is  to  secure  the  plants. 
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on  the  inner  scales  also ;  but  of  a  thinner  and 
more  transparent  quality.  •  On  removing  all  the 
scales^  the  rudiments  of  the  young  branch  and  the 
leaves  are  discovered^  embedded  in  a  soft  hairy  or 
woody  substance.    If  this  examination  be  made, 
by  dividing  a  teiminal  gem  lon^tudinally,  in  the 
very  early  part  of  spring,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  we  find  (see  k.  fig.  15,  Plate  5)  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  new  branch  apparently  quite  distinct 
from  the  old  ;  separated  by  a  partition  which,  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  scales  begin  to  open, 
is  gradually  obliterated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  woolly  matter  surrounding  the 
leaves  is  greatly  increased,  and  these  acquire  their 
determinate  forms,  folded  up,  however,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.    But  although 
the  examination  of  any  gem  will  afford  a  general 
idea  of  the  structure  of  all,  yet,  gems  differ  very 
considerably  in  the  number  and  characters  of  the 
enclosing  scales,  their  contents,  the  folding  up  of 
the  leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  hy- 
bernaculum,  differ,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
size  and  texture  even  in  the  same  gem ;  in  the 
gems  of  different  plants  they  differ  also  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  nature  of  their  coverings.  Some 
gems,  indeed,  are  entirely  destitute  of  scales,  for 
example,  those  of  annual  plants,  and  of  many 
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perennials  of  tropical  climates,  in  which  the  in- 
terval between  the  formation  and  the  evolution  of 
the  bud  is  so  short  as  to  require  no  protection  for 
the  young  shoot. 

The  scales  in  some  instances  are  smeared  with 
a  resinous  matter ;  in  others  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and 
polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  var- 
nish ;  or  they  are  externally  hairy,  or  enveloped  in 
a  velvety  down.  In  their  organic  structure,  they 
closely  resemble  the  scales  of  bulbs,  being  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance,  enclosed  in 
an  epidermis,  and  containing  fasciculi  of  ves- 
sels running  in  lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
The  vessels  enter  the  scale  in  distinct  fasciculi ; 
and  to  this  arrangement  is  attributed  the  differ- 
ence in  figure  which  always  exists  between  the 
scale  and  the  real  leaf,  into  the  latter  of  •  vhich  the 
vessels  enter  in  one  fasciculus  only,  from  which, 
as  from  a  common  centre,  they  are  distributed 
through  the  leaf. 

The  inner  scales  perform  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  until  several  of  these  are  expanded,  and  then 
they  generally  drop  off;  displaying  in  this  respect 
a  striking  analogy  to  seed  lobes,  which,  in  many 
seeds,  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
become  green,  executing  all  the  functions  of 
leaves  until  these  attain  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity; after  which  they  shrivel  and  fall.    The 
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a  leaf  or  branch  gem;  and  b.  b.  are  gems  which 
produce  a  small  tuft  of  leaves  terminated  by  a 
bunch  of  blossom.  The  information  afforded 
by  the  external  characters  of  gems  is  import- 
ant to  the  practical  gardener,  in  pruning  fruit- 
trees  in  winter  and  in  early  spring ;  for,  without  it 
the  whole  of  the  floriferous  gems  might  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator  al- 
together disappointed.  But  change  of  soil  or  of 
climate,  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  and  many 
accidents,  may  change  one  kind  of  gems  into  the 
other  kinds.  Thus  a  Solandra,  Solandra  grandi- 
fiara,  in  the  Kew  garden,  which  had  never  flow- 
ered, being  by  an  accidental  neglecft  left  without 
water,  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant  was 
c)iecked,  and  flower-buds  were  formed  in  the  en- 
suing summer*.  From  the  same  cause,  a  tre^ 
newly  transplanted,  is  often  covered  with  blossoms, 
although  it  be  nearly  destitute  of  foliage. . 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
are  variously  folded  up,  so  as  to, occupy  the 
smallest  possible  space  within  the  hybernaculum. 
This  regulates  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  when 

V  Derftraria,  Ornithogalo,  Liiio,  Saxifraga.  FolUfenB^  nonfio- 
"  rifera :  Alnus.  FoliifenB,  et  fioriferiB  disiinctce :  Populus, 
"  Salicis  species,  Fraxiniis.  Foliifera  et  florifercs  feminecs  : 
**  Corylus, .  Cajpinus.  FoliifercB  et  jiorifercB  mascuke  :  Pinus, 
"  Abies.  FoliiferiB  etfioriferm  hermaphroditiB :  Daphne^  UimuSy 
<<  CornuSy  Amygdalus.  Fotiifero-fiorifercBy  ut  pleraeque  ar- 
"  bores."    Phil.  Bol.  §  85.         *  Smith's  Introduction,  p.  19a 
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the  gem  opens  in  spring;  and  it  is  invariably 
tlie  same  in  individual  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. The  process  is  termed  foliation*,  and  the 
figures  which  the  leaves  assume  at  the  time, 
have  received  different  appellations.  In  noticing 
these  I  shall  arrange  them  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads :  ot.  Folded,  jS  Overlapping,  and  y 
Rolled;  and  mention  the  varieties  of  each  kind. 
The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  character  of 
a  gem,  as  respects  its  foliation,  is  to  cut  it  across 
while  it  is  opening,  and  to  examine  the  sections 
of  the  leaves. 

oj.  Folded.  This  kind  of  foliation  displays  the 
leaf-  or  its  parts  variously  doubled  together. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it :  the  doubled  and  the 
plaited. 

1.  In  the  doubled  (condu- 
plicata),  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Oak,  the 
Walnut,  the  Cherry,  the  Beech, 
i  "=^^!r)w  T  *1^^  Rose,  &c.  In  the  marginal 
Jl  li^^  ^^^'  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  section  of  a 

U°        ^^^^   ^^*  ^^^  *•  *^®  entire  opening 
*  W»       gem  of  the  Lime  tree,    HlJia 

Europea,  which  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  variety. 

*  FoLiATio  est  complicatio  ea,  quam  servant  ^ta,  dum 
intra  Geounam  aut  Asparagos  plantarum  latent.  PhU.  Bot. 
§  16S,  iv. 

H  H  3 
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i3  rolled  lengthways  in  a  spiral  manner,  one  mar- 
gin forming  the  axis  round  which  the  other  turns, 
as  in  the  Plum  genos,  Prunus;  the  Lettuce 
tribe,  Lactuca ;  the  Cabbage,  Brassica,  and  many 
Grasses,  &c.  In  the  marginal  cut,  g.  displays  this 
form  of  foliation  in  a  section  of  the  unrolled  leaf 
of  Indian  Com,  Zea  Mays. 

2.  The  Involute  (Im>oluta)y  in  which  each 

e  lateral  margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  in- 

^PP^   wards ;  as  in  the  gems  of  the  Honey- 

^^H^  suckles,  Lonicerse ;  and  the  Violets, 

Violae,  &c.     In  the  marginal  cut,  e. 

is  a  section  of  the  unexpanded  leaf 

of  the  Yellow  Water  Lily,  Nuphar 

Iviea. 

3.  The  Revolute  (RevoltUaJ,  in 
which  the  lateral  mai'gins  are  rolled 
outwards;  as  in  the  gems  of  Rosmary,  Ros- 
marinus officinalis;  and  of  the  Primrose  genus. 
Primula,  &c.  In  the  marginal  cut,  y.  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  unexpanded  leaf  of  Patience  Dock, 
Rumex  patieniia. 

4.  The  Circinal  (Circinata)/m  which  the  leaf 
is  rolled  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  as 
in  the  Ferns,  Filices;  the  divisions  of 
the  leaf,  as  represented  at  a.  a.>  in 
the  marginal  cut,  being  rolled  upon 
the  mid-rib,  which  is  also,  rolled  frdm 
h.  to  c.  carrying  the  divisions  in  it»  turns. 
2 
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5.  Tbe  Turned  down  (ReclinataX  in  which 
^  the  leaf  hangs  down  and  is  wrapt 
round  the  footstalk,  as  in  the  buds 
of  officinal  Wolfsbane,  Aconitum  neo^ 
mofitanum;  the  genus  Anemone,  &c. 
In  the  marginal  cut  representing  an 
unexpanded  leaf  of  Duck*s-foot,  Po- 
dophylhim  peltatum,  a.  a.  shows  the 
leaf  wrapped  round  the  footstalk  b.  c. 

As  the  gems  open,*he  leaves  gradually  unfold 
themselves,  and  assume  their  natural  forms ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  bud  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, immediately  set  ftee  the  leaves;  for,  in 
some  gems,  each  leaf  is  separately  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  cover,   which  opens  either  laterally^ 
or  at  the  apex,  and  permits  the  leaf  to  expand. 
This  covering  is  generally  regarded  as  a  stipule 
(stipula);  but  it  scarcely  accords  with  Linnseus's 
definition  of  that  appendage*  ;  and  may  rather  be 
considered  as  a  protection  to  the  embryon  leaf, 
until  it  has  attained  sufficient  vigour  to  bear  the 
stimulus  of  light,  and  to  admit  of  that  degree  of 
perspiration,    which  its  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere occasions.    Tbe  gem  of  the  Tulip  tree,  Li- 
riodendron  Tulipifera,  affords  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  foliation.    The  leaf  before 
expanding  is  conduplicate  and  arched,   or  bent 

*  <<  Stipula  est  squmna,  quae  basi  petiolorum  aut  pedunculo-^ 
•«  rum  enascentium  utrinque  adstat."     PhiL  Bot.  f  84. 
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down  as  represented  at  a.  in 
the  marginal  cut ;  and  the  sti- 
pules, as  they  are  termed,  which 
are  flat  foliaceous  plates  (see  h. 
which  is  one  of  them  separated 
to  show  its  form  and  vessels), 
form  a  bivalve  case  for  it,  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  all 
the  j^unger  leaves,  each  arched 
and  enclosed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. As  soon  as  the  leaf  is  capable  of  bearing  the 
exposure,  the  two  plates  of  the  case  separate, 
bending  down  as  at  c.  c.  and  in  a  short  time  drop 
off;  meanwhile  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  becomes 

straight  and  the  disk  is 
spread  out  to  the  light 
and  air.  In  some  in- 
stances this  covering  is 
univalvular  and  sepa- 
rates at  the  base,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  opens 
laterally,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Magnolias;  and 
veiy  elegantly  in  the 
Elastic-gum  tree,  Ficus 
elastica;  the  sheath  of 
which  (see  fig.  !•  «•  *^^ 
the  marginal  cut)  is  of 
a     deep     red     colour, 
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they  are  supported  on  a  short  footstalk,  and  are 
then  termed  stalked  (pedicillatce).  In  emplopng 
these  terms,  however,  the  student  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  they  i*efer  to  the  entire  gem ;  for  a 
writer  of  great  merit,  in  describing  the  gem,  says, 
it  ^^  is  connected  with  the  stem  or  branch  by  means 
"  of  a  short  wd  fleshy  pedicle,  in  which  the 
^^  scales  originate  *  ;'*  whereas  this  is  merely  the 
base  of  the  young  branch  it  encloses.  The  angle, 
also,  which  gems  form  with  the  stem  or  branch, 
varies  considerably  in  different  trees ;  thus  on  the 
Willow  they  lie  almost  parallel  to  it,  while  on 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  they  project  so  as  to  form 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  it ;  but  by  this  the  di- 
rection of  the  future  branch  is  regulated. 

Let  us  detach  a  gem  from  any  tree,  for  in- 
stance the  Horse  Chesnut,  which  affords  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  gem  known  in  this 
country,  and  examine  its  structure.  We  find  that 
it  consists  exteriorly  of  eight  pairs  of  hollow  scales, 
each  pair  consisting  of  scales  of  the  same  form  and 
magnitude,  placed  directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  coyer  the  opposing  edges  of 
the  pair  within  them.  The  inner  scales  are  longer, 
and  more  tender  and  succulent  than  the  outer, 
which  are  hard  and  covered  with  a  viscid  resinous 
exudation,  that  unites  them  together,  and  is  found 

*  Keith's  Sitfst.  qfphys.  BoU  Vol.  i.  p.  65* 
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on  the  inner  scales  also ;  but  of  a  thinner  and 
more  transparent  quality.  •  On  removing  all  the 
scales,  the  rudiments  of  the  young  branch  and  the 
leaves  are  discovered,  embedded  in  a  soft  hairy  or 
woody  substance.    If  this  examination  be  made, 
by  dividing  a  terminal  gem  longitudinally,  in  the 
very  early  part  of  spring,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  we  find  (see  k.  fig.  15,  Plate  5)  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  new  branch  apparently  quite  distinct 
from  the  old  ;  separated  by  a  partition  which,  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  scales  b^;in  to  open, 
is  gradually  obliterated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  woolly  matter  surrounding  the 
leaves  is  greatly  increased,  and  these  acquire  their 
determinate  forms,  folded  up,  however,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.    But  although 
the  examination  of  any  gem  will  afford  a  general 
idea  of  the  structure  of  all,  yet,  gems  differ  very 
considerably  in  the  number  and  characters  of  the 
enclosing  scales,  their  contents,  the  folding  up  of 
the  leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  hy- 
bemaculum,  differ,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
size  and  texture  even  in  the  same  gem;  in  the 
gems  of  different  plants  they  differ  also  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  nature  of  their  coverings.  Some 
gems,  indeed,  are  entirely  destitute  of  scales,  for 
example,  those  of  annual  plants,  and  of  many 
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perennials  of  tropical  climates,  in  which  the  in- 
terval between  the  formation  and  the  evolution  of 
the  bud  is  so  short  as  to  require  no  protection  for 
the  young  shoot. 

The  scales  in  some  instances  are  smeared  with 
a  resinous  matter ;  in  others  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and 
polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  var- 
nish ;  or  they  are  externally  hairy,  or  enveloped  in 
a  velvety  down.  In  their  organic  structure,  they 
closely  resemble  the  scales  of  bulbs,  being  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance,  enclosed  in 
an  epidermis,  and  containing  fasciculi  of  ves- 
sels running  in  lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
The  vessels  enter  the  scale  in  distinct  &sciculi ; 
and  to  this  arrangement  is  attributed  the  differ- 
ence in  figure  which  always  exists  between  the 
scale  and  the  real  leaf,  into  the  latter  of  •  vhich  the 
vessels  enter  in  one  fasciculus  only,  from  which, 
as  from  a  common  centre,  they  are  distributed 
through  the  leaf. 

The  inner  scales  perform  the  fiinctions  of  the 
leaves  until  several  of  these  are  expanded,  and  then 
they  generally  drop  off;  displaying  in  this  respect 
a  striking  analogy  to  seed  lobes,  which,  in  many 
seeds,  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
become  green,  executing  all  the  functions  of 
leaves  until  these  attain  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity; after  which  they  shrivel  and  fall.    The 
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a  leaf  or  branch  gem;  and  b.  b.  are  gems  which 
produce  a  small  tuft  of  leaves  terminated  by  a 
bunch  of  blossom.  The  information  afforded 
by  the  external  characters  of  gems  is  import- 
ant to  the  practical  gardener^  in  pruning  fruit- 
trees  in  winter  and  in  early  spring ;  for,  without  it 
the  whole  of  the  floriferous  gems  might  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator  al- 
together disappointed.  But  change  of  soil  or  of 
climate,  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  and  many 
accidents,  may  change  one  kind  of  gems  into  the 
other  kinds.  Thus  a  Solandra,  Solandra  grandi- 
fiara,  in  the  Kew  garden,  which  had  never  flow- 
ered, being  by  an  accidental  neglecft  left  without 
water,  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant  was 
c)iecked,  and  flower-buds  were  formed  in  the  en- 
suing summer*.  From  the  same  cause,  a  tre^ 
newly  transplanted,  is  often  covered  with  blossoms, 
although  it  be  nearly  destitute  of  foliage. . 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
are  variously  folded  up,  so  as  to. occupy  the 
smallest  possible  space  within  the  hybemaculum. 
This  regulates  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  when 

V  Detftraria,  Ornithogalo,  Lilio,  Saxifraga.  Foliiferay  nonfio- 
**rifer{B:  Alnus.  Foliifera,  et  Jtoriferce  dUtinctce:  Populus, 
«*  Salicis  species,  Fraxiniis.  Foliifera  et  Jhrifera  feminea  : 
"  Corylus,  Caspinus.  Foliifens  et  Jloriferte  mascuke  :  Pinus, 
••  Abies.  Foliifer(B  eijloriferm  hermaphrodite  :  Daphnd,  UlmuSy 
"  Cornus,  Amygdalus.  Foliifero'floriferay  ut  pleraeque  ar- 
"  bores."    Phil.  Bot.  §  85.         *  Smith's  Introduction,  p.  19a 
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2.  Flower-gems  (  GemnuB  Jloriferas  vel  fructU 
ferce')  are  short,  thick,  swelling  and  rounded  at 

the  apex.  Whenever  the  fruit  ripens,  all  the  parts 
protruded  from  a  flower-bud  die,  but  those  from 
a  leaf-bud  give  a  permanent  addition  to  the  tree. 

3.  Mixed  gems  (Gemmoe  mixtce  vel  JhliiferO" 
fioriferce)  are  intermediate  in  respect  to  form  ;  but 
generally  larger  than  either  of  the  other  kinds-f*. 

The  Peach  tree,  Amygdalus  Persica,  the 
Mezereon,  Daphne  Mezere- 
uTHy  and  many  other  plants, 
afford  examples  of  distinct 
leaf  and  flower  gems;  the 
Lilac  and  the  Horse  Chesnrut 
of  mixed  gems;  and  Pear 
and  Apple  trees  of  both  leaf 
and  mixed  gems.  The  mar- 
ginal cut  represents  the  twig 
of  a  Pear  tree,  in  which  a.  is 

leaf  is  then  to  be  cut  off,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  the  stalk ; 
and  any  wood  that  may  remain  attached  to  the  bark,  must  be 
stripped  off  by  pulling  it  downwards.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bark,  attached  to  the  bud,  is  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  cross 
incision  in  the  stock,  and  pushed  downward*:  and,  the  upper 
part  being  cut  across,  the  bark  of  the  bud  and  that  of  the  stock 
are  brought  into  close  contact.  A  piece  of  bass  tied  round  the 
stock  over  the  incision  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  bud 
in  iU  place ;  and  on  loosing  it,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
operation,  if  the  bud  appear  swelled  and  the  footstalk  of  the 
leaf  drop  off,  the  operation  has  succeeded. 

f  Linnaus  enumerate^  seven  species  of  gems^  "  Deciduae,  in 
hh2 
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CD  the  inner  scales  also ;  but  of  a  thinner  and 
more  transparent  quality.  -  On  removing  all  the 
scales,  the  rudiments  of  the  young  branch  and  the 
leaves  are  discovered,  embedded  in  a  soft  hairy  or 
woody  substance.  If  this  examination  be  made, 
by  dividing  a  terminal  gem  longitudinally,  in  the 
very  early  part  of  spring,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  we  find  (see  k.  fig.  15,  Plate  5)  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  new  branch  apparently  quite  distinct 
from  the  old ;  separated  by  a  partition  which,  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  scales  begin  to  open, 
is  gradually  obliterated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  woolly  matter  surrounding  the 
leaves  is  greatly  increased,  and  these  acquire  their 
determinate  forms,  folded  up,  however,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.  But  although 
the  examination  of  any  gem  will  afibrd  a  general 
idea  of  the  structure  of  all,  yet,  gems  (Uffer  very 
considerably  in  the  number  and  characters  of  the 
enclosing  scales,  their  contents,  the  folding  up  of 
the  leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  hy- 
bernaculum,  differ,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
size  and  texture  even  in  the  same  gem;  in  the 
gems  of  different  plants  they  differ  also  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  nature  of  their  coverings.  Some 
gems,  indeed,  are  entirely  destitute  of  scales,  for 
example,  those  of  annual  plants,  and  of  many 
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perenniak  of  tropical  climates,  in  which  the  in- 
terval between  the  formation  and  the  evolution  of 
the  bud  is  so  short  as  to  require  no  protection  for 
the  young  shoot. 

The  scales  in  some  instances  are  smeared  with 
a  resinous  matter ;  in  others  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and 
polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  var- 
nish ;  or  they  are  externally  hairy,  or  enveloped  in 
a  velvety  down.  In  their  organic  structure,  they 
closely  resemble  the  scales  of  bulbs,  being  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance,  enclosed  in 
an  epidermis,  and  containing  fasciculi  of  ves- 
sels running  in  lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
The  vessels  enter  the  scale  in  distinct  fasciculi ; 
and  to  this  arrangement  is  attributed  the  differ- 
ence in  figure  which  always  exists  between  the 
scale  and  the  real  leaf,  into  the  latter  ofvhich  the 
vessels  enter  in  one  fasciculus  only,  from  which, 
as  from  a  common  centre,  they  are  distributed 
through  the  leaf. 

The  inner  scales  perform  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  until  several  of  these  are  expanded,  and  then 
they  generally  drop  off;  displaying  in  this  respect 
a  striking  analogy  to  seed  lobes,  which,  in  many 
seeds,  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
become  green,  executing  all  the  functions  of 
leaves  until  these  attain  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity; after  which  they  shrivel  and  fall.    The 
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Bock-bean^  Menyanf hes  trifoliata,  of  Horse  Ches- 
nat^  iEsculus,  the  Vetch  tribe^  Vicia,  &e. 

A.  SiMPLB  LBAVKs  (Foltd  simpUcia)  differ  in 
respect  of  general  figure;  form  or  solid  configu^ 
ration;  apex;  hose;  margin;,  surface ;Qnd  sub^ 
stance. 

a.  The  general  figure  or  superficial  aspect  of 
a  leaf  is  derived  from  the  line  which  circumscribes 
its  flat  surface,  or  which  is  described  by  its  mar- 
gin. In  demonstrating  the  diversities  which  it 
displays,  I  shall  b^n  with  the  simplest  and  pass 
progressively  to  the  more  complex.  A  les^is  termed 
Capillary  (folium' capUlare),  a.,  when  it  is  long, 
fine,  and  flexible,  resembling  a  hair.  Linear 
(linearejy  b.,  when  it  is  long,  about  a  geome* 

S 


trical  line  in  breadth,  and  the  sides  parallel,  or 
is  the  same  breadtji  near  the  apex  as  at  the 
base.  Gramineous  or  riband-like  (fasciarium),  c, 
when  it  resembles  the  Imear,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded,  but  from  which  it  differs  in 
being  broader  and  not  parallel  towards  the  apex. 
Needle-shaped  facero^m  *^,  d.,  when,  resembling 

*  <<  Aceroium  est  lineare  persistens :   ut  in  PinOf    AHeie, 
**  Junipero,  Taxo:*    Phil.  Bat.    Notwithstanding  this  high  au- 
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the  gem  opens  in  spring;  and  it  is  invariably 
tlie  same  in  individual  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. The  process  is  termed  foliation*,  and  the 
figures  which  the  leaves  assume  at  the  time, 
have  received  diflferent  appellations.  In  noticing 
these  I  shall  arrange  them  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads :  u  Fold^dy  /3  Overlapping^  arid  y 
Rolled  t  and  mention  the  varieties  of  each  kind. 
The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  character  of 
a  gem,  as  respects  its  foliation,  is  to  cut  it  across 
while  it  is  opening,  and  to  examine  the  sections 
of  the  leaves. 

a.  Folded.  This  kind  of  foliation  displays  the 
leaf-  or  its  parts  variously  doubled  together. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it :  the  doubled  and  the 
plaited. 

1.  In  the  doubled  (condu- 
plicata)^  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Oak,  the 
Walnut,  the  Cherry,  the  Beech, 
.       v^  D  the  Rose,  &c.  In  the  marginal 

1 1  Mitf^  ^^^  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  section  of  a 

If  *"        J^M      ^^^  ^^^  *•  *^^  entire  opening 
w  w»      gem  of  the  Lime  tree,    Tiliia 

Europea,  which  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  variety. 

*  FoLiATio  est  complicatio  ea,  quam  servant  ^la,  dum 
intra  Genunam  aut  Asparagos  plantarum  latent.  Phil.  Bot. 
§  16S,  iv. 

H   H  3 
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is  rotted  leogthways  in  a  spiral  manner^  one  mar- 
gin forming  the  axis  round  which  the  other  turns, 
as  in  the  Plum  genns,  Prunus;  the  Lettuce 
tribe,  Lactuca ;  the  Cabbage,  Brassica,  and  many 
Grasses,  &c.  In  the  marginal  cut,  g.  displays  this 
form  of  foliation  in  a  section  of  the  unrolled  leaf 
of  Indian  Com,  Zea  Mays. 

2.  The  Involute  (Involuta)^  in  which  each 

e  lateral  maigin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  in- 

^^^^  wards ;  as  in  the  gems  of  the  Honey- 

^^^^B  suckles,  Lonicerse;  and  the  Violets, 

^g^j^^  Viote,  ficc.    In  the  marginal  cut,  c. 

flB^^^^  is  a  section  of  the  unexpanded  leaf 

of  the  Yellow  Water  Lily,  Nuphar 

lutea. 

3.  The  Revolute  (Revoluta),  in 
which  the  lateral  margins  are  rolled 
outwards;  as  in  the  gems  of  Rosmary,  Ros- 
marinus officinalis;  and  of  the  Primrose  genus. 
Primula,  &c.  In  the  marginal  cut,  f.  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  unexpanded  leaf  of  Patience  Dock, 
Rumex  paHenlia. 

4.  The  Circinal  (CircinataJ,  in  which  the  leaf 
is  rolled  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  as 
in  the  Ferns,  Fllices;  the  divisions  of 
the  leaf,  as  represented  at  a.  a.>  in 
the  mar^nal  cut,  being  rolled  upon 
the  mid-rib,  which  it  also.  roUed  fr6m 
b.  to  c.  carrying  the  divisions  in  its  tw ns. 
2 
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5.  The  Turned  down  (Reclinata),  in  which 
j^  the  leaf  hangs  down  and  is  wrapt 
round  the  footstalk,  as  in  the  buds 
of  officinal  Wolfsbane,  Aeonitum  neo- 
moManum;  the  genus  Anemone,  &c. 
In  the  marginal  cut  representing  an 
unexpanded  leaf  of  Duck*s-foot,  Po- 
dophyllum peltatum,  a.  a.  shows  the 
leaf  wrapped  round  the  footstalk  b.  c. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually  unfold 
themselves,  and  assume  their  natural  forms ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  bud  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, immediately  set  fi'ee  the  leaves;  for,  in 
some  gems,  each  leaf  is  separately  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  cover,   which  opens  either  laterally* 
or  at  the  apex,  and  permits  the  leaf  to  expand. 
This  covering  is  generally  regarded  as  a  stipule 
(stipula);  but  it  scarcely  accords  with  Linnaeus's 
definition  of  that  appendage*  ;  and  may  rather  be 
considered  as  a  protection  to  the  embryon  leaf, 
until  it  has  attained  sufficient  vigour  to  bear  the 
stimulus  of  light,  and  to  admit  of  that  degree  of 
perspiration,    which  its  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere occasions.    The  gem  of  the  Tulip  tree,  Li- 
riodendron  Tulipifera^  affords  a  veiy  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  foliation.    The  leaf  before 
expanding  is  conduplicate  and  arched,   or  bent 

*  <'  Stipula  est  squiMVia,  quae  basi  petiolorum  aut  pedunculo-' 
**  rum  enascentium  utrinque  adstat."     Phil.  Bot.  f  84. 
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down  as  represented  at  a.  in 
the  marginal  cut ;  and  the  sti- 
pules, as  they  are  termed,  which 
are  flat  foliaceous  plates  (see  b. 
which  is  one  of  them  separated 
to  show  its  form  and  vessels), 
form  a  bivalve  case  for  it,  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  all 
the  younger  leaves,  each  arched 
and  enclosed  in  a  similar  man- 
As  soon  as  the  leaf  is  capable  of  bearing  the 
exposure,  the  two  plates  of  the  case  separate, 
bending  down  as  at  c.  c.  and  in  a  short  time  drop 
off;  meanwhile  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  becomes 

straight  and  the  disk  is 
spread  out  to  the  light 
and  air.  In  some  in- 
stances this  covering  is 
univalvular  and  sepa- 
rates at  the  base,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  opens 
laterally,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Magnolias;  and 
veiy  elegantly  in  the 
Elastic-gum  tree,  Ficus 
elastica;  the  sheath  of 
which  (see  fig.  1.  a.  in 
the  marginal  cut)  is  of 
a     deep     red     colour. 
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thick,  opaque,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the 
terminal  shoot  above  the  insertion  d.  of  the 
last  evolved  leaf,  the  footstalk  of  which  b.  is  pur- 
posely left  in  the  figure :  in  fig.  2,  the  sheath  is  re- 
moved to  display  the  leaf  a.  seated  on  its  footstalk 
e.  and  wrapped  round  the  sheath  of  the  next  ex- 
pected leaf.  In  other  instances  this  sheath  is  thin, 
.semi-transparent,  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous 
matter,  which  involves  the  young  leaf;  as  exem- 
plified in  the  Dock  tribe,  Riimex.  These  slieaths  or 
utricular  coverings  cannot  be  regarded  as  hyber- 
nacula,  as  they  are  present  in  every  season  of  the 
year;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  preserve  the  young  leaf 
from  the  stimulus  of  light  and  the  efifects  of  mois^ 
ture,  Ihey  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  hybernacu- 
lar  scales.  Their  chief  use,  however,  is  to  re- 
strain the  perspiration  of  the  young  leaf,  till  such 
time  as  its  vessels  are  suflSiciently  perfect  to  supply 
by  absorption  the  exhaustion  of  moisture  which 
that  function  necessarily  occasions. 

The  origin  of  the  gem  has  been  already  suflBi- 
ciently  investigated  (p.  383-406).  It  is  evidently 
nourished  during  the  summer  by  the  leaf,  which 
is,  perhaps,  to  the  embryo  in  the  gem,  what  the 
jBower  is  to  the  fruit  * ;  but  when  the  leaf  falls,  the 
gem  is  left  to  its  own  resources;  and  scarcely  any 
visible  change  occurs  in  its  aspect  or  its  magnitude 

*  **  La  feuille  est  au  bourgeon  ce  que  la  fleur  est  au  fruit 
"  ct  a.  la  graine.  "  Essais  sur  la  Vig.  par  A.  Aubert  du  Petit* 
Thouars,  p.  145. 
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until  the  following  spring.  During  this  torpidity, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  the  winter,  the 
scales  are  supposed  to  preserve  the  enclosed  em- 
bryo from  the  effect  of  cold ;  but  if  we  reflect 
on  the  Insufficiency  of  so  feeble  a.  guard,  and 
fiirther  consider  the  great  degi*ee  of  cold  which  a 
seed  can  withstand  without  losing  its  vitality,  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  this, 
opinion.  The  &ct  is,  the  vitality  possessed  by  the 
embryo  in  the  gem,  like  that  it  enjoys  in  the  seed, 
is  not  susceptible  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  under  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature;  and  until  it  re- 
ceives this,  in  combination  with  circumstances 
otherwise  favourable  for  vegetation,  no  change  of 
organization  is  produced  in  it,  and  the  vital  prin- 
ciple remains  unaffected,  even  in  very  low  tem- 
peratures. Nor  is  this  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  caterpillar  may  be  frozen,  and  yet 
Mve  after  it  has  been  thawed.  But  if  the  gems 
remained  uncovered  during  the  long  period  which 
intervenes  between  their  formation  and  evolution, 
they  would  run  great  hazards  frt>m  the  effect  of 
Inoisture,  and  from  the  depredations  of  insects, 
against  which  the  scales  and  the  varnishes  which 
cover  them  are  excellent  safeguards.  We,  besides, 
know  that  light  is  unfrivourable  to  the  evolution  of 
the  embryo  in  the  seed,  and  may  we  not  conclude 
from  analogy,  that  this  is  the  case  also  to  the 
young  branch  in  the  gem? 

When  the  spring  returns,  and  the  temperature 
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of  the  atmosphere  has  arrived  at  that  point  which 
the  excitability  of  the  gem  demands  for  arousing 
its  vital  energy  into  activity,    the  outer  scales 
being  no  longer  useful^  drop  off;  but  the  inner 
.ones  remain  and,  assume  the  functions  of  leaves^ 
until  the  real  leaves  are  fully  expanded.    All  the 
gems  on  a  tree,  however,  do  not  open  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  current  of  fluid  in  the  sap  vessels 
communicating  with  the  terminal  gems  being  more 
direct  than  that  which  supplies  the  lateral  gems^ 
the  former  always  open  sooner  than  the  latter. 
Flower  gems  almost  always  open  before  leaf  gems 
on  the  same  tree;    but  flower  gems  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  leaf  gems,  generally  fall  with- 
out producing  fruit;  and  perhaps  they  possess  al- 
together less  individuality  than  leaf  gems,    yet 
flower  gems  live  and  flourish  when  they  are  de*^ 
tached  and  thein  budded  near  a  leaf  gem  on  the 
same  or  on  another  stock.    We  are  now  treating, 
how;ever,  of  the  conservative  organs  only  of  plants ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  not  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  the  flower  gem;  but  pass  on  to 
treat  the  contents  of  the  leaf  gem;  or  leaves  and 
their  appendages.       , 

Leaves  are  •  organs  of  essential  importance  to 
the  vegetable.  They  are,  also,  objects  of  great  de- 
light and  interest,  whether  we  examine  them  indi- 
vidually as  the  clothing  of  a  single  plant,  or  col- 
lectively as  producing  the  lively  freshness  of  the 
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verdant  vale^  and  the  massive  luxuriance  of  the 
darkened  forest.    The  most  beautiful  flower  loses 
half  its  charms  when  it  is  displayed  on  a  naked 
stem;  the  miserable  hovel  becomes  picturesque 
when  spread  over  with  the  foliage  of  the  Vine ; 
the  ruins  of  former  magnificence  acquire  more 
reverence,  and  command  a  double  share  of  our 
respect,  when  seen  through  the  tracery  of  the 
Ivy;   and  the  horrors  of  the  frowning  rock  are 
softened  into  beauty  when  mantled  with  pendent 
creepers  or  with  Alpine  shrubs.    Leaves  are  still 
more  important  when   we   regard   them   as  af- 
fording food  to  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation;  and  supplying  medicinal  agents  to  re- 
lieve their  sufferings  in  disease.    Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  interest  which  they  thus  excite ;  and 
our  familiarity  with  leaves,  as  objects  of  sight,  from 
our  earliest  years,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  un- 
exceptionable definition  of  the  leaf.  This  difficulty 
arises  from  the  great  diversity  of  figure,  substance, 
surface,  and  colour  which  it  assumes  in  different 
plants.    If  we  cannot,  therefore,  define  it  accu- 
rately from  its  external  characters,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  its  functions;  and  perhaps  the  following 
is  the  least  exceptionable  definition  we  can  offer : 
— 7%e  haf  is. a  temporary  organ  of  plants ^  which 
performs  nearly  the  same  function  in  the  economy 
of  vegetable  life  as  the  lungs  perform  in  that  of 
animal  life :  or,    in  fewer  words,  leaves  are  the 
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respiratory  organs  of  plants*.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  definition^  that  some  plants^  as  for 
example  the  Dodder,  Cuscuta  Europea,  'the  Sta- 
pelias,  and  many  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  are  devoid  of 
leaves ;  but  in  these  instances,  and  in  all  aphyl- 
lous plants,  the  surface  of  the  stem  performs  the 
function  of  the  leaves. 

The  diversity  of  character  which  leaves  dis- 
play is  taken  advantage  of  by  systematic  Botanists 
for  determining  species,  and  consequently  every 
circumstance  coimected  with  that  diversity, — ^as 
Jbrtn,  substance,  position,  attachment,  and  directian 
should  be  made  familiar  to  the  student ;  as  well 
as  the  more  intimate  or  internal  structure  of  the 
leaf  itself.  In  our  examination,  therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  stems,  I  shall  first  demonstrate  the 
external  characters  of  leaves,  and  then  investigate 
,  their  anatomy  or  internal  structure. 

Let  us  take  any  leaf  from  among  those  now 
scattered  before  us;  this  for  instance  of  the  Lilac. 


*  <<  Folia  transpirant  et  adtrahiint  (uti  pulmones  in  anima- 
<<  libus)  umbramque  prsebent."    PML  BoU  81. 
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We  find  that  it  consists  of  two  parts;  the  one,  a. 
(see  the  figure)  thin  and  expanded,  and  which  in 
common  Is^nguage  is  named  the  \esit  (folium) ;  the 
other  b.  long,  equally  thick  as  broad,  and  stalk- 
like, which  is  denominated  the  footstalk  or  petiole 
(petiolus).  TTie  footstalk  and  the  expansion, 
however,  constitute  but  one  organ  or  proper  leaf, 
the  footstalk  being  merely  a  prolongation  of  the 
mid^rib  c.c.  which  in  this  leaf  divides  the  expansion 
into  two  equal  portions.  This  is  further  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  expansion  cannot  |)e  separated 
from  the  footstalk  without  tearing  or  cutting ;  and 
that  in  autumn,  when  a  leaf  withers,  both  parts 
fall  together,  the  whole  leaf  separating,  on  the 
slightest  touch,  at  the  point  where  the  foot- 
stalk is  attached  to  the  branch^.  But  many  of 
the  leaves  before  us  have  no  prolongation  of  the 
mid-rib,  thence  we  conclude  that  the  petiole  is  not 
universal.  Continuing  our  examination,  we  observe 
that  the  two  surfaces  of  this  leaf  are  not  alike; 
that  one  is  of  a  deep  green  colour  and  smooth ; 
the  other  is  a  pale  green  and  marked  by  a  num- 
ber of  elevated  ridges  (costulce)^  branching  off 
from  the  mid-rib :  the  deeper  green  and  smoother 
surface  is  always  turned  upwards  or  towards 
the  light,    and  is  named  the  upper  disk  (pa- 

*  The  error  of  Linnaeus's  definition  of  the  footstalk  Is  very 
apparent : — **  Petiolus ^  trunci  species,  adnectens  folium^  nee 
"  fructificationem/'     Phil.  BoL  §  82.  f. 
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gina  superior) y  or  face  of  the  leaf;  the s latter^ 
which  has  of  course  the  opposite  direction^  isc 
termed  the  imder  disk  (pagina  inferior),  or  back 
of  the  leaf:  but,  as  I  remarked  with  respect  to 
the  footstalk,  these  distinctions  of  sjiirface  are  not 
universal,  for  we  meet  with  some  leaves  which 
stand  vertically  on  the  branche's  and  have  both 
surfaces  alike  ^.  That  part  of  the  leaf  d.  d.,  which  is 
next  to  the  footstalk  or  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
is  always  considered  as  the  base;  and  the  part  e,, 
which  is  directly  opposite,  the  apex;  whatever  may 
be  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  line  e.f.  d.  d.f.  e. 
forming  the  contour  of  the  leaf,  is  named  the 
^nargin.  The  angle  which  the  leaf  or  its  footstalk 
forms  at  its  point  of  attachment  with  the  stem, 
or  the  branch,  is  termed  its  ojoilla. 

Leaves  are  either  Simple,  consisting  of  one 
expansion  only,  with  or  without  a  footstalk, 
as  those  of  the  Lilac,  the  Apple  tree,  the  Nettle, 
Urtica  dioica,  and  many  other  plants;  or  Omi' 
pound,  consisting  of  several  distinct  expansions, 
with  or  without  distinct  footstalks  united  to- 
gether on  one    common  footstalk,    as  those  of 

*  Mirbel  considers  these  as  transformed  footstalks*  He  re- 
marks, speaking  of  the  Acacia  of  New  Holland,  <<  A  m6sure 
^'  que.  les  folioles  disparaissent,  les  petioles  changent  visible- 
**  ment  de  forme  et  de  structure.  La  plupart  s'^largissent  vers 
^'  les  deax  bouts,  a  la  manidre  d'un  fer  de  lance.''  Element  de 
Phys.vS^.  1.  149. 

yoi*,  I.  II 
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Bock-bean^  Menyanf  hes  tr^oUata^  of  Horse  Che»- 
nat^  iCsculns,  the  Vetch  tribe,  l^Gia,  &c. 

A.  SiBfPtB  LBAVBS  (FoUa  mmpUcta)  differ  in 
respect  of  general  ^figure;  form  or  solid  co^gu^ 
ration:  apext  base:  margin;,  surface ;aad  sub- 
stance. 

a.  The  general  fgure  or  superficial  aspect  of 
a  leaf  is  derived  from  the  line  which  circumscribes 
its  flat  surface,  or  which  is  described  by  its  mar- 
gin. In  demonstrating  the  diversities  which  it 
displays,  I  shall  b^n  with  the  simplest  and  pass 
progressively  to  the  more  complex.  A  leaf  is  termed 
Capillary  ( folium' capUlare),  ^*f  when  it  is  long, 
fine,  and  flexible,  resembling  a  hair.  Linear 
(linearej,  &.,  when  it  is  long,  about  a  geome* 


trical  line  in  breadth,  and  the  sides  parallel,  or 
is  the  same  breadth  near  the  apex  as  at  the 
base.  Gramineous  or  riband-like  (fasciarium),  c, 
when  it  resembles  the  Imear,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded,  but  from  which  it  differs  in 
being  broader  and  not  parallel  towards  the  apex. 
Needle-shaped  Cacero^m  *^,  d.,  when^  resembling 

*  **  Aceroium  est  lineare  penistens :   ut  in  PinOf   AhUUf 
"  Junipero,  Taxo:*    Phil.  Bot.    Notwithstanding  tUs  high  «u- 
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tbe  linear^  it  is  rigid  and  acute.  Awl-shaped 
(s»bulatum)^e.y  wlien  it  is  thick  at  the  base  and 
gi*adually  attenuated  to  a  sharp  point.  Lanceolate 
(lanceolatum),  y.^  when  it  is  four  or  five  times 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  tapers  towards 
both  the  base  and  apex.  Sword-shaped  fensp- 
forme )y  g.,  when  it  is  long,  tapering  to  a  pointy  very 
thin  on  both  edges,  and  slightly  curved.  Spatu- 
late  (spathtdatufn),  h.,  when  round  at  tbe  apex 
it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  base.  Wedge- 
shaped  (cufieiforme  vel  cuneafum),  i.,  when  broad 


and  abrupt  at  the  apex  it  tapers  towards  the 
base.  Fan-shaped  (flahelliforme)^  k.^  when  it  re- 
sembles the  wedge-shaped  leaf  in  the  base,  but 
is  more  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  apex.    Ob- 

thority,  neither  the  leaves  of  the  Yew  nor  of  Juniper  can  be  re- 
garded as  needle-shaped.  Linnaeus  adds  another  circumstance 
connected  with  the  needle-shaped  leaf,  more  correct,  **  ple- 
<<  ntroque  basi  articulatione  ramo  inserta."    Phil.  Bat.  §  277.- 

ii2 
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long  (oblangum),  when  the  length  exceeds  the 
breadth  at  least  more  than  three  times^  with  the 
ends  generally  rounded;  but  the  base  and  apex 
may  be  variously  defined ;  '^  and  this  term^**  as  Sir 
J.  £•  Smith  justly  remarks^  '^  is  used  with  great 
'^  latitude.*^  Oval  or  elliptical  (ovale  vel  ellip^ 
ticum),  L,  when  it  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad^ 
and  is  nearly  equally  rounded  at  both  extremities. 
Ovate  (ovatumj,  m.,  when  the  length  is  greater 
than  the  breadth,  with  both  extremities  rounded, 
but  the  base  much  broader  than  the  apex.  Obovate 
(ob(watt(m),n.,when  it  has  the  ovate  shape  reversed; 


and  is  consequently  attached  by  the  narrower  ex- 
tremity. Roundish  (subrotundum),  o.,  when  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  circular  figure.  Circular  (orbicu- 
lore),  p.,  when  its  length  and  breadth  are  equal  and 
the  circumference  is  a  circular  line.  Crescent- 
shaped  (lunulatum  s.  semilunatum),  q.,  when  it  is 
curved,  as  the  name  implies,  like  a  crescent:  whe- 
ther the  footstalk  be  inserted  into  the  concave  or 
the  convex  edge  of  the  crescent.    Angled  (angu- 
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latum),  when  the  circumference  has  considerable 
projections,  which  are  not  lobular:  and  the  leaf 
is  termed  three-angled  (tfiangulatum),  r.,  four- 
angled  (quadrangulatum),  and  five-angled  (quin- 
quangulatum)y  s.,  as  the  angles  are  either  three^ 
or  four,  or  five.  If  the  angles  be  obscure,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  repand  (repandumj.  It  is  trowel-shaped 
(dettoides^J,  t.,  when  it  has  three  angles,    or 


*  ^*  DeltoideSy  rhombeum  est  ex  quatuor  angulis,  e  tpiibus 
<<  laterales  minus  a  basi  distant  quam  reliqui."  PhU.  Bot.  Sir 
J.  £.  Smith  states  that  **  a  wrong  figure  is  quoted  for  this  in 
**  Philosophia  Botanica^  which  has  caused  much  confusion.'* 
Introduc.  p.  155.  He  might  have  added;  that  the  whole  de- 
scription is  erroneous* 

ii3 
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resembleB  the  Greek  ^,  one  of  the  angles  forming 
the  apex  of  the  leaf:  and  diamond-shaped  (rhom^ 
haideum),  u.,  when  the  Unes  describing  the  edges 
of  the  leaf,  instead  of  being  curved,  form  obtuse 
angles  pointing  outwards  on  each  idde.  A  leaf 
is  fiddle-shaped  (pandurceforme),  v.,  when  it  is 
oblong  and  has  a  curvilinear  indentation  in  both 
its  sides :  and  lyre-shaped  (lyraiumjy  *,  when  there 


is  one  large  circular  or  elliptical  lobe  towards  the 
apex,  and  several  small  lateral  lobes  towards  the 
base.  It  is  termed  lobed  (hbatum),  when  it  is 
deeply  divided  into  rounded  segments ;  and  is, 
therefore,  said  to  be  two-lobed  (bilobum),  w.; 
three-lobed  (trilobum),  x. ;  four-lobed  (quadrilo- 


hum),  &c.  according  to  thennmberof  the  lobes. 


OF 
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It  is  arrow-'Shaped  (mgittqtum)^  y.^  when  the  disk 
is  triangular^  and  the  sides  are  produced  down- 
wards into  two  pointed  lobes^  like  a  barbed  ar- 
row: and  halberd-shaped  (hastatum)^  z.  \.y  when 
the  sides  are  produced  into  two  lateral  spread- 
ing points  or  lobes  near  the  base.  Sometimes  the 
'  lateral  lobes  are  distinct^  as  represented  at  %•  2. 


A  leaf  is  heart-shaped  (cordatumX  a.,  when 
it  is  hollowed  at  the  base  into  two  lobes  and 
pointed  at  the  apex,  so  that  the  leaf  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  heart  on  a  card. 
When  the  apex,^  instead  of  being  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  base,  is  thrown  oflFat  one  side,  the  leaf 
is  said  to  be  oblique  cordatum,  6,  as  beautifully 
illustrated    in    Begonia.    Kidney-shaped    (reni-- 


ii4 
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fa^i'^^f^)^  y-9  when  the  apex  is  broad  and  rounded^ 
and  the  base  deeply  hollowed  out.  A  leaf  is 
termed  palmated  (palmatumjj  S,  when  it  is  cldt 
into  oblong  or  finger-like  lobes,  not,  however,  ex- 
tending to  the  base;  but  leaving  an  entire  flat 
spaee,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Laciniated  or  incised  (latiniatum  seu  sec- 
turn),  £,  when  it  is  cut  into  numerous  irregular 


divisions,  which  are  termed  segments.  Patted 
(partitumjf  t.,  when  the  clefts  reach  nearly  to 
the  base :  and  according  to  the  number  of  these, 
the  leaf  is  said  to  be  bipartitumf  tripartitum,  qua- 
dripartifum,  quinquepartitumy  multipartitum.  It 
is  said  to  be  cloven  (Jlssum),  when  the  margins  of 
the  segments  are  nearly  straight  lines :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  clefts  the  leaf  is  termed 
bifidum,  trifidunif  multifidumy  x.  (page  491),  &c. 
Runcinate  (runcinatumjy  A,  signifies  th&t  the  ex- 
pansion is  deeply  cut  into  many  transverse  acute- 
angled  segments,  the  points  of  which  tend  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  leaf.  When  the  segments 
are  deeper,  and  more  regular  and  distant  from 
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each  other^  the  figure  of  the  leaf  is  termed  pin- 
natifid  (pinnatifidum),  /uc;  and  pectinate  (pectina^ 
tum)y  V,  when  the  segments  are  very  narrow, 
linear,  and  parallel  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 


These  terms  are  frequently  combined  to  ex- 
press modifications  of  two  or  more  of  the  forms 
they  imply  conjoined  in  one  leaf.  Thus  you  will 
find  in  the  descriptions  of  leaves,  in  systematic 
works,  such  terms  as  ovafo-lanceolatum,  cardato- 
lanceolatumy  hastato-lanceolatumy  cordaio-^watum^ 
lineari'lanceolatuniy  cordatorsagittatum^  sagittato- 
ovatuniy  lanceolato^ellipticum,  subrotundo-corda- 
turn,  &c.  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  accurately 
acquired  by  practice  only  in  the  examination  of 
plants.  The  three  last-mentioned  terms,  I  ought 
to  notice,  involve  a  contradiction;  or,  at  leaist, 
are  too  nice  for  practical  purposes;  and  con- 
sequently we  find,  that  several  of  the  best  sys- 
tematic Botanists  have  confounded  and  misap- 
plied them.  The  terms  incisum  and  dissectum 
are  merely  modifications  of  lacmiattim.  I  may 
take   this  opportunity   of   remarking    that    the 
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terms   ambled  and  lobed   are^  niso,    not  unfre- 
quently  misapplied^   although  the  distinction   is 
perfectly  obvious:    thus;    each  s^ment  of    an 
angled  leaf  has  the  margins,  which  meet  to  form 
the  angle,   straight  or  nearly  so;  whereas  in  a 
lobed  leaf  the  margins  are  alwajrs  curved,  so  as  to 
give  the  lobes  a  rounded  appearance,    whether 
their  apexes  be  obtuse  or  pointed.    The  import- 
ance of  accuracy  in  the  application  of  terms  sig- 
nificant of  the  forms  of  leaves,  will  be  fully  seen 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  classification  of  plants. 
b.  The  solid  ctmfigur^Hon  4f  a  laqf  is  taken 
from  its  real  form,  including  length,  teeadth,  and 
thickness ;   deteiwined  by  transverse  ^Kmd  longi- 
tudfaial  sections.  It  is  termed  Cyiindrioal  (teres^ 
CffUndrica),  I,  when  a  traasveree  section,  made 
any  where  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  leaf,  is  circular.    If  the  diameter 
be  very  small,  so  that  the  leaf  is  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  the  configuration  is  termed  capillaceoy  the 
distinction  of  which  from   capillary,  consists  in 
the  form  of  the  capUlaceous  leaf  being   exactly 
that   of  a  hair,  whereas   t\i^  capUlary  i&  Qv\y 
as  small   as  a  hair: — Semic;^indrical  (semky" 
lindraceajj  S,  when  one  side  of  a  leaf  is  flat 
and  the  other  convex: — Tubular  (tmbulosa),  3, 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaf  is  cylindri- 
cal, or  nearly  sd,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  hollow 
within.    Sometimes  the  hoUow  appears  as  if  it 
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were  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  being 
compressed  together^  but  separated  near  the 
midrib^  so  that  one  part  of  the  leaf  is  flat 
and  another  tubular,  as  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  genus  Sarracenea^  4. — ^The  configuration 
is  four-edged  (tetragana)^  when  there  are  four 
longitudinal  sides,  and  consequently  four  corners: 
but  if  there  be  three  sides  only,  as  in  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  aureum,  the  configuration  is  termed 


trigona,  4  (see  page  492) ;  Linnaeus  uses  trique- 
tram  to  express  an  awl-shaped  leaf,  which  has 
three  flat  sides;  but  the  term  is  superfluous. 
Tongue-shaped  (lingulatajj  5^  implies  that  the 
leaf  is  thick,  oblong,  and  blunt.  This  form  of 
leaf  is  often  cartilaginous  at  the  edges,  as  in 
some  of  the  Aloe  tribe.  Hie  configuration  is 
gibbous  (gihha)y,  6,  when  it  is  thick  and  swells 
out,  or  is  humped  on  one  or  both  sides.  Symitar- 
shaped  (lactwacj/brmw?^,  7/ when  one  edge  is 
thick,  flat,^  and  nedrly  straight,  and  the  other 
thin,  sharp,  and  curved  like  a  symitar.  Hatchet- 
shaped  (dolabriformis),  8,  when  it  resembles  the 
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former^  but  has  the  keel  or  compressed  part  more 
abruptly  prominent,  and  the  base  nearly  cylin- 
drical. Sir  J.  E.  Smith  remarks,  that  "  these  two 
'^  last  terms  might  well  be  spared,  as  they  seem  con- 
"  trived  only  for  two  plants,"  but  this  is  supposing 
that  the  whole  vegetable  world  is  already  known, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  same 
leaves  are  examples,  also,  of  the  two  next  terms  of 
configuration :  the  Compressed  (compressa),  which 
is  used  when  a  thick  leaf  is  flattened  laterally, 
so  as  to  make  it  thicker  than  it  is  broad ;  and 
the  flat  (plana)  J  when  both  surfaces  of  a  thick 
leaf  are  flat  and  parallel  to  each  other.  A  two- 
edged  leaf  (folium  anceps),  10,  displays  both  the 
edges,  in  a  transverse  section,  produced  to  a  very 
acute  angle.  The  configuration  is  spherical 
(sphceroideaj,  when  it  approaches  to  the  globular 
form:  Ovoide  (avoideajy  11,  when  it  some- 
what resembles  that  of  an  egg:  Coccoon-shaped 
(fusinajy  12,  when  it  is  cylindrical  in  the  middle 


and  tapers  to  a'  point  at  each  end :   Club-shaped 
(clavata)^  when  it  is  round  and  stem-like,  with  a 
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thiok^  blunt  apex:  Hooked  (uncinatajy  \3,  when 
it  is  curved  so  as  to  resemble^  in  some  degree^  a 
hook:  Lenticular  (lerdicularis)y  when  it  is  flat, 
roundish^  and  convex  on  both  surfaces,  and  a 
transverse  section  of  the  leaf  has  the  appearance 
represented  at  u,  in  the  cut. 

c.  The  apex  of  a  leaf,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, is  that  part  which  is  opposed  to  the 
base  or  the  footstalk ;  or  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment when  it  has  no  footstalk.  It  differs  very 
considerably  in  shape  in  different  leaves.  The 
apex  is  termed  acute  (acutus)^  .15,  when  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  lines  of  the  edges  forms  an 
acute  angle:  acutiusculusy  l6,  when  there  is  a 
slighter  degree  of  this  kind  of  termination :  slcU'- 
minate(acuminatusjj  17,  when  it  is  long  and  very 
tapering :  spine-pointed  (cuspidatus)y  1 8,  when  it 
runs  out  gradually  into  a  small,  awl-shaped,  rigid 
spine;  and  mucronate  (mucronatusj,  ip,  when 
it  is  rounded  with  an  herbaceous  spine  standing 
on  it.  The  apex  is  awned  (aristatusj,*,  when  it  is 
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terminated  by  a  long  rigid  sfmie^  wluch  does  not 
appear  as  a  continuation  of  the  leaf:  cirrose  (dr^ 
roms,  circinatu9)y  20,  when  it  is  produced  into  a 
kind  of  tendril;  and  this  is  in  a  few  instances  ^^  fur- 
'^  nished  with  an  additional  organ  for  some  par- 
^^  ticular  purpose  not  essential  to  a  leaf  |.**  Tbns^ 
in  one  species  of  the  genus  Nepenthes-f*^  21^  the 


i  SmUh*s  Irdroductiqn^  p.  17S. 

f  This  siDguIar  family  of  plants  was  first  noticed  by  Hiero- 
nymus  Benzoni,  an  Italian,  who  visited  India  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (1542—1556) ;  and  was  described  by 
him  in  a  work  entitled,  ^<  Nova  novi  Orbis  Historia,'*  Greners, 
1578.  One  species  of  it,  the  Pkyllamphora  (LuuJ^  was  af-* 
terwards  fully  described  and  figured  in  the  Herbarium  Amboi- 
nense  of  Rumphius,  who  was  i^pointed  Governor  of  Amboyna 
in  1706.  Rumphius  regards  the  fluid  found  in  the  pitcher  as  a 
secretion  of  the  plant  itself,  and  says  it  increases  during  the 
night ;  that  it  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  attracts  worms  and  other 
insects  into  the  pitcher;  who,  however,  all  die,  except  a 
species  of  squilla,  **  squilla  gibba/'  that  seems  to  prey  upon  the 
carcasses  of  the  others.  He  describes  the  pitcher  itself  as  being 
beautifully  coloured  in  the  inside  with  purple  streaks  and  spots ; 
and  the  lid  opening  and  shutting.    This  species  is  found  in 
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apex  of  each  leaf  terminates  in  a  long  rigid  thready 
a  continuation  of  the  midrib,  bearing  a  small 
cohered  pitcher^  which  is  generally  found  nearly 
full  of  water  i  in  another  species  this  pitcher  is 
sessile/*;  and^  in  TAonsdB.  muscipula,  the  ap- 
pendage is  composed  of  a  pair  of  toothed  lobes, 
S2^  which  are  irritable;  and  which  close  together 
and  imprison  insects  that  alight  upon  them-f*. 
The  apex  is  obtuse  (obtusus),  23,  (p.  493)^  when  it 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  is  rounded.  Hie 
rounded  apex  of  a  solid  leaf,  when  a  little  thiok*- 

Amboyna  growing  in  dry  waste  places;  and  also  in  Ceylon; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  Ceylon  plant  is  a  variety »  if  not  a  distinct 
species,  for  the  pitcher  is  not  contracted  at  the  neck,  as  in  Rum- . 
phiiis's  figure^  and  it  is  found  growing  only  in  moist  valleys  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  At  this  time  (August  1821),  there  are 
several  plants  of  Nepenthes  distUlatoriti  vegetating  in  pots,  in  the 
magnificent  hothouse  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.  The 
pitcher  in  this  species  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  without 
the  medium  of  the  twisted  wire,  which  is  found  in  PhyUam" 
phora;  and  there  are,  also,  two  leafy  appendages  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  pitcher,  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  next  to  the 
plant.  The  lid  exactly  resembles  that  of  Phyllamphora.  A  more 
beautiful  vegetable  pitcher  is  found  in  the  CephaloinsJoUidda' 
risy  a  New  Holland  marsh  plant,  which  was  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr-  Robert  Brown,  to  whose  exertions  and  talents 
Botanical  science  is  most  extensively  indebted ;  and  is  figured 
in  the  Atlas  of  Capt.  Flinders's  voyage ;  but»  as  it  is  not  ap- 
pended to  the  leaf,  I  shall  describe  it  among  the  general  ap- 
pendages. 

f  The  cause  of  this  vegetable  phenomenon  shall  be  after- 
wards investigated. 
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enecL,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  render  it 
dubbed^  is  termed  incrassatus.  If  a  small  point 
project  from  the  middle  of  the  obtuse  apex^  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  obtusum  cum  acumine,  24  (p. 
493).  The  apex  is  termed  retuse  (retusus),  25, 
when  it  is  obtuse^  with  a  broad  shallow  notch 
in  the  middle:  emarginate  (emarginatus),  26, 
when  the  notch  is  sharper,  or  nearly  triangular : 
truncated  (truncahis),  27,  when  it  appears  as  if 
cut  across  in  a  straight  line;  as  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  leaf  of  Liriodendrum  tulipifera.  It 
is  jagged  (prcemarsus),  28,  when  it  appears  as  if 
gnawed  off^  and  the  cross  lines  describe  several  ir- 
regular points.  Ex.  Caryota  urens  (28);  and  tri- 
dentate  (tridentatus),  29,  when  it  forms  three 
teeth. 


d.  The  diflfei*ences  in  the  bases  of  leaves  depend 
on  the  general  superficial  configuration ;  I  must, 
therefore,  refer  you  to  what  has  been  said  on  that 
subject,  and  notice  here  one  circumstance  only. 
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connected  with  the  base,  which  has  not  already 
been  described.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  ex- 
pansion are  of  diflFerent  lengths,  this  is  observable 
chiefly  at  the  base,  and  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  un- 
equal or  oblique  (hasi4ncequale)^  30,  (page  496). 

e.  The  Margin  of  a  leaf  may  be  either  entire^ 
indented,  bordered,  or  rolled. 

*  Entire. 

An  entire  leaf  (folium  integerrimum)  has  the 
line  of  the  margin  uninterrupted,  or  free  from 
every  kind  of  incision  or  indentation.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  properly  remarks  that  this  term  refers 
sofely  to  "the  margin  of  a  leaf;  whereas  in- 
"  tegrum  respects  its  whole  shape,  and  has  no- 
"  thing  to  do  with  the  margin-f-."  I  may  add,  it 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  compositum. 

**  Indented. 

A  leaf  is  termed  sinuated  (sinuatum)^  31,  (page 
498),  when  the  margin  is  cut  into  roundish  scollops, 
as  in  the  Oak,  Quercus  robur;  but  when  the  notches 
or  scollops  are  very  irregular,  as  if  formed  by  the 
gnawing  of  some  insects,  the  margin  is  then  said  to 
be  gnawed  (erosus),  32.  It  is  termed  toothed  (den- 
tatusj,  33,  when  it  displays  pointed  marginal  pro- 
jections of  the  expansion,  with  interstices  between 
^them ;  and  the  following  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  character  of  the  margin  as  far  as  re- 

t  Inirod,  to  Phys*  and  SysU  Bot.  p.  161. 
VOL.  I.  .      K  K 
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ened^  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  render  it 
clubbed,  is  termed  incrassatus.  If  a  small  point 
project  from  the  middle  of  the  obtuse  apex^  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  obtusum  cum  acummey  24  (p. 
493).  The  apex  is  termed  retuse  (returns),  S^^ 
when  it  is  obtuse,  with  a  broad  shallow  notch 
in  the  middle:  emarg^nate  (emarginatus),  26, 
when  the  notch  is  sharper,  or  nearly  triangular : 
truocated  (truncatus),  27,  when  it  appears  as  if 
cut  across  in  a  straight  line;  as  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  leaf  of  Liriodendrum  tul^rifera.  It 
is  jagged  (prasmorsus),  28,  when  it  appears  as  if 
gnawed  off,  and  the  cross  lines  describe  several  ir- 
regular points.  Ex.  Caryota  urens  (26);  and  tri- 
dentate  (Iridentatus),  29,  when  it  forms  three 
teeth. 


d.  The  differences  in  the  bases  of  leaves  depend 
on  the  general  superficial  configuration ;  I  must, 
therefore,  refer  you  to  what  has  been  said  on  that 
subject,  and  notice  here  one  circumstance  only. 
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Crenated  (crenattis),  42,  implies  that  the  in- 
dentations of  the  margin  are  blunt  and  rounded, 
and  do  not  incline  to  either  extremity  of  the  leaf. 
The  crenatures  themselves  may  be  crenated,  in 
which  case  the  margin  is  termed ,  doubly  crenated 
(duplicato^crenatus);  or  they  may  be  of  a  doubt- 
ful form,  being  neither  completely  rounded  nor 
yet  pointed,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  dentato^ 
crenatus,  43 ;  and  crenulated  (crenulatus),  44,  if 
they  are  very  shallow  and  at  the  same  time  perfect. 

When  the  marginal  denticulations,  whatever 
form  they  assume,  are  terminated  with  sharp,  rigid 
spines,  the  margin  is  termed  spinous  (spinosusj, 
45 ;  and  as  a  comparative  term,  a  leaf  is  said  to 
be  unarmed  (inetTne),  when  it  occurs  in  ^  species 
or  a  variety  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  which 
has  for  the  most  part  spinous-leaved  species. 


***  Bordered. 

When  the  substance  of  the  margin  of  a  leaf 
differs  from  that  of  the  expansion,  the  leaf  is  con- 
sidered as  bordered;  and  according  to  the  charac- 

kk2 
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ter  of  the  border,  the  margin  receives  different  ap- 
pellations. Thus  it  is  termed  cartilaginous  (cartU 
lagineus),  when  it  is  firmer  than  the  disk  and 
somewhat  elastic.  This  cartilage  is  generally 
whitish,  yellowish,  pinkish,  or  some  other  colour, 
but  is  seldom  green.  It  is  termed  horny  (cor- 
neusj,  when  it  resembles  the  cartilaginous,  but  is 
harder  and  less  elastic:  ciliated  (cUiatus)^  46, 
when  beset  with  soft  parallel  hairs,  not  closely  set  ' 
together ;  but  if  the  hairs  be  stiff  and  like  bristles^ 
it  is  then  said  to  be  aculeato-ciliatus.  (See  fig.  1. 
Plate  4). 

If  the  margin  be  studded  with  small  granular, 
either  opaque  or  semitransparent  bodies,  exuding 
somie  kind  of  fluid,  it  is  termed  glandular  (glan^ 
duiosus)  ;  but,  if  these  glands  be  supported  on 
hairs,  glanduloso^liahis,  48. 

When  the  mar^n  is  rolled  backwards,  br  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  it  is  said  to  be  re- 
volute  (revolutus)^  49;  when  forwards,  involute  (7n- 
voluttis).  In  some  instances  the  margin,  compre- 
hending a  portion  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  is  so  much 
more  expanded  than  the  rest  of  the  disk,  that  it 
assumes  a  waved  character,  or  is  undulated  (un- 
dulatus),  50 ;  and  when  it  is  still  more  expanded, 
so  that  the  margin  is  variously  curled  and  twisted, 
it  is  termed  curled  (crispus).  These  appearances 
occur  in  leaves,  which  have  very  different  kinds  of 
margins  in  other  respects. 
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f.  The  surface  of  a  leaf  comprehends  both  the : 
upper  and  the  under  disks.  In  general,  the  upper 
disk  is  smoother  than  the  under  disk ;  for,  although 
the  vascular  fasciculi  t^an  be  traced  in  the  form 
of  white  or  coloured  lines  on  the  upper,  yet,  they 
very  rarely  produce  those  elevated  ridges  which 
mark  their  course  on  the  under  disk.  In  treating 
of  the  different  characters  that  distinguish  the 
surfaces  of  leaves,  the  upper  disk  only  is  alluded  to. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  greater  number,  of 
the  following  terms  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem  as  to  that  of  the  leaf,  when  the 
contrary. is  not  express^ed. 

The  surface  of  a  leaf  which  exhibits  no  in- 
equalities is  said  to  be  flat  (plana  vel  Icevis);  if 
there  be  no  hairs  nor  spines^  it  is  smooth  (glabra^ 
nuda);  and  if  no  fasciculi  of  vessels  be  apparent  od 
it,  veinless  (aveniaj.  If  it  be  smooth  and  shined, 
it  is  termed  polished  (nitida);  and  lucid  (ludda)., 
if  it  be  so  considerable  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  being  varnished.  If  the  upper  surface  be  con- 
vex and  the  under'  concave,  the  leaf  is  termed 
convex  (conveocum);  and  the  opposite  of  this 
state,  concave  (concavum).  Both  these  states  are 
the  consequence  of  a  tightness  of  the  margin. 
When  an  oblong  or  a  linear  leaf  is  longitudinally 
hollowed,  and  a  transverse  section  of  it  is  a  se- 
micircle, the  surface  is  said  to  be  channelled  (ca^ 
naliculataj,  52,  (p.  503);  but  when  the  transverse 

kk3 
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section  h  angtiar^  and  the  midrili  on  the  under 
sarfiEU^  resembles  the  keel  of  a  boat,  it  is  keeled 
(carinatajf  53.  When,  instead  of  one  longitudinal 
holkyw,  there  are  several  linear  depressions,  the 
sorfoce  is  said  to  be  farrowed  (sulcata) y  54 ;  and 
streaked  (striata) y  if  the  depressions  be  super- 
ficial, very  narrow,  and  in  parallel  lines.  If  Ae 
surface  be  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  the  leaf  is 
peltate,  it  is  said  to  be  navel-like  (umbilicata), 
06:  but  if  it  rises  and  sinks  alternately,  in  strsught 
angular  forrows,  like  the  folds  of  a  fon,  it  is  termed 
folded  (plicata)  ;  and  waved  (undulata)  if  in  un- 
dulations commencing  from  the  midrib.  When 
the  inequalities  proceed  from  the  porticms  of  the 
expansion  between  the  network  of  the  vascular 
fiMcicuU  being  fuller  than  is  requisite  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces  of  the  meshes^  and  rising  upwards^ 
the  surface  is  wrinkled  (rugosa)^  5Q\  and  bUs* 
tered  (buUata),  when  these  elevations  are  still 
more  conriderable;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fulness  between  the  vascular  fasciculi  produces  der 
pressions,  the  surface  is  said  to  be  oitted  (lacu- 
nosa  vel favosa). 

When  a  leaf  is  covered  with  small  hard  tuber- 
cles, which  are  more  easily  distinguished  by  the 
finger  than  the  eye,  the  surface  is  said  to  be  sca- 
brous (scahra) :  it  is  rough  (aspera)  when  these 
are  more  visible;  waity  (verrucosa) ,  57 y  when 
they  are  still  larger  and  more  solid ;  and  pustular. 
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or  vesicular  (papillosaj,  when  they  ai*e  evidently 
elevations  of  the  cuticle  filled  with  aqueous  fluids  as 
in  the  Ice  plant,  Mesembryantbemumcr^^to/Zinttm. 
If  the  surface  of  a  leaf  be  studded  with  short  her- 
baceous spines,  it  is  termed  muricated  (muri- 
cata);  when  these  have  stiff  points,  ,it  is  prickly 
(echinata);  and  aculeated  (aculeata),  when^  in- 
stead of  being  herbaceous,  the  spines  are  hard 
and  pungent.  The  surface  is  termed  hispid  (his- 
pida)j  when  it  is  beset  with  short  stiff  hairs ;  when 
these  are  longer,  and  consequently  less  rigid,  it  is 
hirsute  (hirsuta) ;  bristly  (seto$a)y  59,  if  they  st^id 


singly  and  resemble  bristles ;  strigose  (strigosa)y  if 
they  are  firm,  and  stand  upon  small  prominences^ 
or  papillae* :  and  bearded  (barbataj,  when  they 
are  rather  long  and  crowded  together.  Soft  hairs 
are  generally  termed  pubescence,  and  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  receives  various  appellations  from  the 

*  **  Strigae  arcent  setis  rigidis  animalcula  et  linguas.     Cac" 
*<  ius,  Malpighia^  Hibiscus^  Rubus:*    Phil.  Bat*  §  163. 
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character  of  this  description  of  covering.  Thus  it  is 
hairy  (pilosa),  when  the  hairs  are  soft,  distinct, 
somewhat  long,  and  bent ;  shaggy  or  velvety  (viU 
loiajy  when  they  are  soft,  nearly  erect,  and  paral- 
lel; silky  (sericea)y  when  they  are  soft,  and 'lie 
thick  and  flat  on  the  surface,  giving  it  a  satin-like 
lustre;  downy  (tameniosa*),  when  they  are  very 
soft  and  matted  together,  so  that  the  individual 
hmrs  are  not  distinguishable;  woolly  (lanata^)^  6o, 
(page  603),  when  they  are  also  matted  together^  but 
yet  individually  distinguishable ;  tufted  (fioccosa), 
when  they  are  soft  and  matted,  and  can  be  easily 
detached  in  small  tufts;  and  starred  (stellata)y 
when  the  hfurs  or  the  spines  are  radiated  like 
stars.  In  some  instances  the  stellated  appearance 
proceeds  from  pedicillated  tufts;  which  under 
the  microscope  appear  like  branched  shrubs  de- 
void of  foliage.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
differences  of  age,  climate,  soil,  dryness  and  hu- 
midity, alter  very  considerably  the  pubescence  of 
plants ;  some  which  are  tomentose  when  young, 
become  hispid,  or  smooth,  when  old;  others  which 
are  naturally  hairy,  become  quite  smooth  when  cul- 
tivated ;  and  others,  which  in  their  native  climate 
are  smooth,  become  hairy  when  removed.  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,    nevertheless,    in  opposition    to   the 

^  **  Tomentum  scrvat  plantas  ayentis;  gaudet  ssepius  co- 
"  Jore  incano."     Phil.  Bot.  {163. 

t  <<  Lana  servat  plantas  ab  aeutu  nimio.*'    Phil*  DoL  §  163. 
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maxim  of  Linnaeus,  *'  pubescentia  ludicra  est  dif- 
".  ferentia,  cum  cultura  saepius  deponantur  */' 
remarks  that  '^the  direction  of  the  hairs  or 
"  bristles  proves  a  very  sure  means  of  distinj^uish- 
"  ing  species^  especially  in  the  genus  Menthay  the 
^'  hairs  about  whose  calyx  and  flower-stalk  point 
"  diflferently  in  different  species ;  and/'  he  adds, 
"  I  have  found  it  the  only  infallible  distinction 
"  between  one  Mint  and  another  -f-.** 

The  surface  of  a  leaf  may  be  furnished  with 
visible  glands.  When  these  are  elevated,  or  on 
pedicils,  the  surface  is  said  to  be  glandular  (glan^ 
dulosa) ;  but,  when  they  are  not  raised,  they  ap- 
pear like  punctures,  which  either  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  leaf,  or  are  merely  superficial  and 
visible  on  one  disk  only.  In  either  case  the  surface 
is  said  to  be  dotted  (punctata)^  58,  (page  503).  Any 
glandular  exudation,  if  considerable  on  a  surface, 
gives  a  character  and  denomination  to  it:  thus^  if 
•  it  be  moist  and  tenacious,  the  surface  is  termed 
viscid  (viscida  vel  glutinosa) ;  it  is  hoary  (pruinata 
vel  incana),  if  the  secretion  be  a  dry,  very  fine, 
waxy  powder  of  a  bluish  colour,  devoid  of  gloss, 
.and  easily  wiped  oflF;  and  mealy  (farinosa),  it  it 
resemble  a  mealy  powder. 

The  majority  of  leaves  is  green;  and,  as  has 
bcjen  already  mentioned,  this  colour  is  of  a  deeper 

*  Phil.  BqU  §  272.  t  i^irod'  ?•  228. 
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tone  on  the  upper  than  on  the  under  disk: 
but  the  green  colour^  from  its  being  nearly  uni- 
versal^ is  not  noticed  in  the  description  of  a  leaf, 
except  as  regards  its  depth  or  tone;  thence,  the 
comparative  terms  dirty  (sordidus) ;  intense  (in- 
tensus) ;  full  (saiuratus)  ;  pale  (pallidus) ;  and 
diluted  (dilutus).  The  colour  is  denominated  olive 
(olivaceus)  when  it  is  green  with  a  shade  of  brown ; 
and  sea-green  (glaums),  when  it  appears  bluish, 
or  as  if  formed  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  green. 
When  other  colours  mingle  with  the  green,  the 
leaf  is  termed  coloured  (cohratum) ;  and  the 
differences  of  the  colouring  receive  a  determinate 
designation:  thus,  when  the  coloured  portions 
afford  the  semblance  of  decay  or  disease,  the  leaf 
is  termed  variegated  (variegahim) ;  spotted  or 
maculated  (maculatum),  when  the  colour  is  dark 
and  in  spots  or  blotches;  and  zoned  (zohaium), 
when  the  colours  are  displayed  in  one  or  more 
curved  lines.  The  term  discolor  is  employed  to 
denote-that  a  leaf  displays  one  colour  on  one  sur- 
face, and  another  on  the  opposite  surfoce^  as  in 
purple-leaved  Spiderwort,  Tradescantia  discolor,. 
two-coloured  Begonia,  Begonia  Evansiana,  Sue. 

The  vessels  of  every  leaf  enter  it  by  the 
petiole,  or  by  the  point  of  attachment,  in  fasciculi ; 
which  afterwards  separate,  and  are  spread  in 
various  ways  through  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 
These,  when  yisible,  form  lines,  which  are  very 
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prominent  on  the  back  or  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  have  been  very  improperly  denominated 
nerves  and  veins-,  for  nothing  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  vegetables  bearing  any  analogy  to 
nerves  ;  and  as  the  f^dculi '  contain  both  con- 
ducting and  returning  vessels,  they  may  be 
termed  arteries  with  as  much  propriety  as  veins. 
But  the  terms,  notwithstanding  their  absurdity, 
being  in  general  use,  require  to  be  explained. 
The  larger  fasciculi  are  denominated  nervi  and 
costcBy  and  the  smaller  vencBy  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  are  disposed  throughout  the  leaf;  but 
the  terms  nervosum,  costatum,  and  venostmi,  imply 
distinct  dispositions  of  the  fasciculi. 

A  leaf  is  said  to  be  nerved  (nervosum)  when 
the  larger  fasciculi  run,  in  simple,  slightly  curved 
lines,  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  and  the  leaf  is 
named  according  to  their  number,  among  which 
the  midrib  is  reckoned  as  one.  Thus  three-nerved 
(trinervisj,  6 J,  (page  509),  means  that  the  leaf  has 
one  longitudinal  fasciculus  of  vessels  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib,  taking  its  origin  from  the  base ;  and 
five-nerved  (quinquenervis),  that  it  has  two  lon^ 
gitudinal  fiEiSciculi  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances.  It  is  seven-nerved 
(septemnervis)y  62,  when  there  are  three  fasciculi 
on  each  side;  ninfe-nerved  (novemnervisj,  when 
there  are  four ;  and  many-nerved  (multinervisjy 
when  the  number  on  each  side  exceeds  four.    The 
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nervation  is  in  some  instances  not  regular ;  but  one 
large  fiBUScieulus  is  giren  cflf  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  at  the  very  base  of  the  expansion,  dividing 
and  subdividing  as  it  proceeds,  as  in  the  annual 
Sunflower,  Helianthus  annuus;  in  which  case  the 
leaf  is  Sfud  to  be  basi^trinervey  63.  The  same  leaf 
is  also  an  example  of  the  term  venosa-nervosutn, 
which  is  used  by  some  authors  to  imply  that  the 
nerves  pass  into  veins.  If  the  lateral  longitudinal 
fiisciculi  do  not  spring  directly  from  the  base,  but 
so  far  above  it,  that  part  of  the  expansion  of  the 
leaf  is  below  them,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Cinnamon 
tree,  Laurus  Cinnamamum,  64,  the  terms  em- 
ployed are  triplinervey  quintuplinervey  muUipli" 
nerve.  In  one  example  of  the  multiplinerved  leaf, 
llyAtogeXonfenesiralis*y  65,  the  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculi are  united  by  transverse  bands,  forming 
sqdare  meshes,  which  are  perfectly  void,  like 
wire-work,  giving  that  character  which  Botanists 
have  termed  fenestrated,  or  open  (fenestratum). 
But  when  the  longitudinal  fasciculi,  forming  ex- 
current  nerves,  are  united  by  transverse  fasciculi, 
however  elevated  or  strongly  marked  these  may 
be,  if  the  intermediate  spaces  be  filled  with  the 
expansion,  as  in  66,  the  leaf  receives  no  particular 
appellation. 

Ribbed  (castatumj,  is  sometimes  employed  as 

*  This  singular  plant  is  an  aquadci  a  native  of  Madagascar. 
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the  synonime  of  nerved,  and  is  certainly  the  more 
proper  term  of  the  two ;  but  it  is,  also,  specifically 
used  to  imply  that  the  veins  proceed  from  the  mid- 
rib in  lines  nearly  straight  towards  the  margin, 
and  parallel  t6  each  other.  In  some  instances  the 
costse  are  close  together  and  scarcely  elevated,  as 
in  the  Banana,  Musa  sapientium;  but  in  others 
they  approach  to  the  character  of  nerves,  except 
that  the  angle  they  form  with  the  midrib  is  less 
acute,  67^  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  split  off 
from  the  midrib  as  in  the  multiplinerved  leaf. 
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Veined  (venosumj,  expresses  merely  that' the 
fis»ciculi  of  vessels  are  so  elevated  or  marked  in 
their  branching  and  sub-branchings  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  network  over  one  or  both  sur&ces  of  the 
leaf.  When  the 'surface  is  altogether  free  from 
any  appearances  of  the  vascular  fasciculi,  the 
leaves  are  said  to  be  nei-veless^  or  veinless  (enervia^ 
aveniajj  70. 

In  speaking  of  the  substance  of  a  leaf,  as  far 
as  that  can  be  determined  from  its  external  cha* 
racters,  we  refer  to  the  expansion  only ;  for,  al- 
though the  substance  of  the  petiole  is  often  the 
same  as  the  expansion,  yet  this  state  is  neither  con<- 
stant  nor  essential.  All  leaves  may  be  regarded  as 
herbaceous;  but  the  term  is  occasionally  employed 
in  a  determinate  sense  to  denote  a  soft,  green, 
pliable  leaf,  the  vascular  fasciculi  of  which 
are  as  succulent,  and  scarcely  firmer  than  the 
rest  of  the  leaf;  as  exemplified  in  Spinage,  Spi- 
nacia  oleracea,  the  different  species  of  Goose-foot, 
Chenopodeum,  &c.  A  leaf  is  termed  membra- 
nous (membranaceum)y  when  it  is  thin  and  pliable, 
the  quantity  of  parenchymatous  matter  being  so 
small  that  the  cuticle  of  the  one  surface  appears 
almost  closely  applied  to  the  other;  as  in  Broad- 
leaved  Birthwort,  Aristolochia  sipho;  Scented 
Bramble,  Rubus  odoratus ;  and  most  trees  and 
shrubs :  but  this  term  does  not  imply  that  uni- 
formity of  substance  which  the  appellation  herba- 
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ceous  denotes.  The  terms  scariose  (scariosum),  and 
chartaeeoiis  (chartaceum^  papyracemn)y  are  ^ven 
to  varieties  of  the  membranous  leaf;  the  first  im- 
plying that  it  is  dry,  or  apparently  sapless,  and 
somewhat  translucent;  the  second,  that  it  re- 
sembles paper,  as  in  Draco  terminalis.  Leathery 
(coriaceum)  implies  that  the  leaf  is  thick,  tough, 
and  elastic ;  as  in  the  Mistletoe,  Viscum  albums 
Changeable  Hydrangea,  Hydrangea  hortensis^  &c. : 
and  rigid  (rigidum),  that  it  is  hard,  with  little  elas- 
ticity, as  in  Butcher's  broom,  Ruscus  aculeatus, 
Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris^  &c.  Fleshy  (carnosum) 
denotes  that  the  leaf  is  thick,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  juicy  but  firm  cellular  parenchyma,  as  in 
Houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum;  and  succulent 
(succulentumjj  that  the  pulp  is  laxer  and  more 
juicy,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  echinatum,  &c. 
Mirbel  says  the  consistence  of  the  fleshy  leaf  is 
that  of  the  Apple ;  of  the  succulent  that  of  the 
Plum*. 

As  all  the  characteristics  of  leaves,  which  I 
have  yet  described,  relate  to  the  expansion^  they 
are  consequently  peculiar  to  simple  leaves  only,  or 
to  the  individual  leaflets  of  compound  leaves.  Be- 
fore detailing  those  common  to  both  descriptions 
of  leaves,  it  is  requisite  to  understand  the  pecu- 

*  EUmens  de  Phys.  v(g.  iii.  p.  642. 
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liaiities  connected  with  the  petiole  or  footstalk; 
and,  as  naturalty  arising  out  of  these,  the  eii-cum- 
stances  which  constitute  the  compound  leaf,'  with 
its  species  and  varieties.  The  description  of  these, 
therefore,  shall  form  part  of  the  subject  of  our  next 
Lecture. 

'  Before  closing  this  Lecture,  however,  I  may 
remark  that,  although  the  study  of  the  terms 
which  denote  the  peculiarities  of  formation  in 
the  vegetable  body,  be  apparently  the  least  amus- 
ing part  of  our'  subject,  yet,  it  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest,  frpm  the  great  variety  which 
Nature  displays  in  this  part  of  the  creation; 
and  I  can  assure  those  who  may  think  it  tedi- 
ous, tliat  the  readiness  with  which  it  enables  us  to 
describe  plants  in  proper  Botanical  language, 
and  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  others,  fully 
repays  the  labour  of  the  acquirement.  Like  learn- 
ing a  language  of  any  kind,  its  utility  becomes 
evident  only  after  its  acquisition;  but  then  the 
stores  of  knowledge  to  which  it  serves  as  the  key, 
are  opened  with  a  facility  which  is  not  less  gratify- 
ing, than  their  magnitude  and  richness  are  asto- 
nishing and  their  possession  delightful. 
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lECTURE  X. 

I 

OF  THE  PETIOLE^  COMPOUND  LEAVES.  THE  SITUA- 
TION, POSITION^  INSERTION,  DIRECTION,  MAGNI- 
TUDE, AND  EXTENSION  OP  LEAVES.  ANATOMY  OF 
THE   LEAF. 

The  FOOTSTALK  (petiolus)  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  is  present,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  simple,  in  some  instances,  consisting  of  one 
piece  only,  as  in  all  simple  leaves;  or  it  is  com- 
pound (compositus),  consisting  of  one  common 
stalk  divided  into  several  distinct  parts.  The  com- 
mon petiole  is  generally  termed  primary  (pri^ 
marius) ;  the  immediate  divisions  of  this  se- 
condary (secundarii);  the  divisions  of  these  ter- 
nary (ternaru)j  and  those  which  support  the  leaf- 
lets partial  (partiales  sen  proprii).  The  petiole 
further  differs  in  form,  in  the  nature  of  its  ap- 
pendages, its  mode  of  insertion  into  the  leaf,  and 
its  articulations. 

In  respect  of  ^brm,  some  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  description  of  the  stem  are  applicable 
to  the  petiole.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  round  (teres)  ; 
half-round  (semiteres);  compressed  (compressus)^ 
&c.  according  to  the  figure  of  its  transverse  Section. 
The  compressed  petiole  occasionally  assumes  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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aspect  and  functions  of  a  leaf,  in  leaves  which 
suffer  that  change  which  is  termed  alienated 
(alienatum);  that  is,  when  the  compound  leaves 
which  are  the  first  leaves  of  th)s  plant,  and  na- 
tural to  the  tribe,  afterwards  ^ve  place  to 
simple  leaves,  which  are  merely  dilated  petioles ; 
as  exemplified  in  several  of  the  Mimosas  from 
Botany  Bay.  De  CandoUe  has  named  these  in- 
termediate forms  phyllodia.  The  transition  might 
be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  energy  of  the 
plant  diminishing  with  its  growth;  for,  when  ft 
plant  of  this  kind  is  topped,  the  new  leaves  which 
are  put  forth  display  the  same  characters  as  the 
ori^^nal  foliage* ;  but,  that  this  is  not  the  case  is 
evident,  from  the  transition  occurring  constantly 
in  New  Holland,  where  the  genus  has  every  op- 
portunity of  following  its  natural  habits.  The  ma- 
jority of  petioles  are  slightly  furrowed  on  the  up- 
per side ;  but,  when  this  is  deep,  it  is  paiticularly 
denoted  by  the  term  channelled  (canaliculalus),  . 
and  when  much  dilated  the  petiole  is  said  to  be 
concave  (cancavus).  In  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stance it  sometimes  partially  embraces  the  stem 

*  I  saw  an  illuBtration  of  this  fact  yesterday  (25th  September 
ld2i),  fn  the  garden  of  Comtesse  de  Vandes,  near  Bayswater. 
Ad  old  plant  t>f  AcBCULjalcata^  on  which  no  pinnated  leaves 
had  been  seen  for  several  yearsi  had  been  cut  down  and  had  ' 
put  fort^  pinnated  leaves,  resembling  in  every  respect,  except 
in  size,  the  first  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  second  series  of  shoots, 
however,  displayed  falcated  leaves  only  without  any  pinnae. 
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(ampte^ans),  72;  or  wraps  completely  around  it^ 
and  then  is  termed  sfaeatbing  (vaginans),  as  in  the 
Grasses,  in  some  eases  the  petiole  is  inflated  (in^ 
jflatus)y  and  the  plants  in  wMch  this  occurs  being 
aquatic,  it  serves  to  float  the  leaf,  as  in  Trapa 
natanSy  7^,   &c. 

The  appendages  of  the  petiole  are  not  nume- 
rous. A  footstalk  is  said  to  be  winged  (alatus)^ 
wlien  it  has  on  each  side  of  it  a  portion  of  the 
expansion,  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  in  the  Orange 
tribe,  Citrus ^  JA.  But  there  are  leafy  appen- 
dages of  a  distinct  character,  denominated  sti- 
pules, which  are  yet  to  be  described,  in  many  in- 
stances attached  to  the  petiole;  as  in  the  Rose 
tribe,  Rosa^  75,  in  which  case  the  petiole  is 
termed  stipuUferous  (stipuliferus).  It  is  termed 
gianduliferuSy  76,  when  one  or  more  glands  are 


seated  on  it,  as  in  the  genus  Passiflora ;  in  the 
Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis,  &c.:  ^d 
floriferus  when  it  bears  the  flower,  as  in  Elm- 
leaved  Turnera,  Turnera  ulmifolia. 

In  respect  to  insertion,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
ll'2 
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Stances  the  petiole  and  the  expansion  are  in  the 
same  plane;  the  insertion  of  the  footstalk  bang  at 
that  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  expansion^  which 
is  r^;arded  as  the  base  of  the  leaf;  bnt  in  some 
instances  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  then 
the  leaf  is  termed  shieldlike  (peliaium),  77-  The 
consideration  of  terms  denoting  the  other  inser- 
tions of  the  petiole  is  deferred  until  we  examine 
the  various  insertions  of  the  leaf,  of  which  the 
footstalk  is  merely  a  part. 

The  term  articulation^  as  applied  to  the  petiole, 
is  intended  to  denote  that  it  consists  of  more  than 
one  piece,  the  pieces  being  generally  united  by  a 
small   intermediate   portion,    thicker  and   more 
spongy  than  the  parts  it  unites,  commonly  of  a 
different  colour  and  capable  of  motion.    The  pe- 
tiole of  the  simple  leaf  is  rarely,  although  some- 
times, articulated,  as  in  Citrus  auranttum^  74,  a. ; 
and,  also,  in  the  majority  of  Grasses,  at  that  point 
which  separates  the  real  leaf  from  its  sheathing 
petiole,  and  which  is  generally  marked  on  the 
inner  side  by  a  small   membranous  appendage, 
which  the  elder  Botanists  termed  ligula  and  mem- 
brana  foUarum,  but  which  is  now  properly  eon- 
sidered  a  stipule.    Articulation  is  very  common 
in  compound  leaves.    It  occurs  generally  at  the 
attachment  of  the   partial  to  the  common  pe- 
tiole, in  such  leaves  as  fold  together  their  leaflets 
during  the  ni^ht;  but,  in  some  instances,  there  is 
an  articulation,  also,  near  the  point  where  the 
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primary  petiole  springs  from  the  branch,  particu- 
larly in  those  plants  which  have  irritable  leaves^  as 
Mimosa  sensitivay  &c*  At  these  secondary  arti- 
culations the  leaflets  separate,  and  fall  in  autumn; 
sometimes  before  the  common  petiole  falls,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  not  articulated  near  its^  in- 
sertion. The  term  iharticulatus  is  employed  com- 
paratively, when  leaves  belonging  to  a  tribe  of 
plants,  in  which  articulation,  is  common,  are  de- 
ficient in  this  peculiarity. 

The  composition  of  the  petiole  necessarily  im- 
plies that  of  the  leaf;  but  a  compound  leaf  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  either  se- 
condary, ternary,  or  partial  petioles.  The  com- 
pound leaf  may  be  thus  defined:— a  leaf  which 
consists  of  seveal  distinct  expansions  or  leaflets, 
connected  by  articulations  either  (Erectly  or  in- 
directly, and  a  common  footstalk.  Thiis  defini- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  majority  of  Botanical 
writers,  in  regarding  the  connexibn  of  the  leaflets 
by  articulations  as  the  chief  charasteristic  of  the 
compound  leaf  * ;  but  I  cannot  consider  any  leaf 

^  *  Mr.  Keith  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  this  characteristic  of . 
compound  leaves  (see  Si/st.  of  Phys,  BoU  vol.  i.  p.  545)  ;  and 
Bulliard  thus  defines  the  compound  leiaf :  '*  La  feuille  compos6e 
*^  a  une  ou  plusieurs  folioles  attach^es  au  petiole  commun  par 
'<  une  articulation,  au  moyen  delaquelle  chacune  d'dles  pent  se 
<<  mouvoir  dans  certaines  circoBStances,  et  6tre  detachtesans 
*^  l^ion,  soit  spontanement,  soit  artificiellement."  Diet*  iUf 
ment.de  BoiantquCf  p.  59. 

iiiiS 
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as  compounded^  or  ooMistii^  of  distinct  pairts^  in 
which  the  dhisions  of  the  expanfiion,  however 
nmltitacttiMWS  tbey  may  be^  are  still  partd  of  the 
same  expaiiimii,  masmvch  as  tbey  are  con^ 
neeted  by  the  direct  and  immediate  proknigations 
of  the  same  petiolel  Hiat  the  leaflets  in  a  tme 
compound  leaf  are  distinct  organs,  is  confirmed 
by  the  articolatioos  being  conspicuous  by  aoato-« 
my,  and  by  the  natural  habits  of  the  leaf.  The 
articulations  in  many  leaves  are  rendered  conspi- 
cuous by  a  cartilaginous  structure  ;  and  in  others 
by  a  swelling  of  the  partial  petiole^  at  its  poiat  of 
union  with  the  common  footstalk,  whicli  almost 
impresses  the  idea  of  an  artificial  attachment:  in 
some  instances,  however,  this  is  so  obscuire,  that 
it  is  by  dissection  only  thd^  the  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  a  longitucfinal  section  of  the  petiole  of  a 
simple  leaf  and  its  ramifications,  the  vascular 
bundles  distributed  to  the  latter  appear  merely 
slips  from  those  of  the  common  petiole ;  but  in  a 
compound  leaf  we  find  a  peculiar  vascular  arrange- 
ment, closely  resembling  that  which  occui's  in  the 
knotted  culm  and  other  articulated  stems  (see 
p.  312),  matkitig  the  place  where  the!  viessels  of 
the  common  petiole  apparently  terminate,  and 
those  of  the  leaflets  commence ;  thus  demonstrat- 
ing the  individuality  of  the  leaflet*  At  this  point, 
also,  as  bsts  been  already  stated,  the  leaflets  spon- 
taneously detach  themselves  from  the  codimon 
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footstalk  in  autumn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
leaf  datacbes  itself  from  the  tree.  Every  «t 
pansion^  therefore^i  in  a  compound  leaf^  is  an  in^ 
dividual  leaf;  and  it  assumes  different  forms  q>l 
different  plants,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple 
leaf.  Ail  compound  leaves  maybe  arranged  uuder 
the  three  following  divisions:  simply  compound 
(composita);  doubly  compound  (decQmpo^a); 
more  than  doubly  compound  (suprddecompmia). 

1.  The  simply  compound  leqf  consists  of  A 
common  petiole  only^  supporting  two  or  more 
leaflets. 

When  tbq  leaflets  are  sessile,  8U;ta(Bhed  to  the 
apex  of  the  petiole,  a^d  three  in  number,  jthe 
leaf  is  termed  trifoliate  or  terna|;e  (trifoliolatum, 
ternatum),  82 ;  as  in  the  genus  Clover,  TrifoUum^ 
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&c.  It  18  qoadrinate  (quadrinatum),  when  thei*e 
are  four  leaflets^  as  in  Marsilea  quadrifolia,  83, 
and  some  of  the  Hedysarums:  qmnaXe(quinatum)y 
when  there  are  five,  as  in  iEsculus  Pavia,  84; 
ilig^tate  or  fingered  (digiiatum),  85,  when  there 
are  seven,  as  in  several  of  the  PotentUlas ;  and 
multifbliolahtm  when  the  number  exceeds  seven; 
or  umbellatum,  86,  when  being  numerous  they 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  parasol, 
-as  exemplified  in  many  of  the  Lupine  tribe. 

When  the  leaflets,  instead  of  being  supported 
on  the  very  apex  of  the  petiole,  are  attached  on 
its  sides,  the  leaf  is  termed  yoked  and  pinnate.  It 
is  termed  simply  yoked  (conjugatum),  when  one 
pair  only  of  opposite  leaflets  is  supported  on  a 
^mmon  footst^k,  as  in  the  genus  Zygophyllum, 
^7y  (p.  521),  which  is  named  from  this  character  of 
the  leaves :  and  bijugum^  when  there  are  two  pairs. 
But  the  terms  bijugum,  trijugum,  quadrtjugunij 
quinquejugum,  and  multijugumj  are  not  employed, 
except  to  denote  the  particular  number  of  opposite 
leaflets  on  a  c6mmon  footstalk,  when  such  an 
enumeration  is  requisite  for  establishing  specific 
characters;  otherwise  all  compound  leaves  having 
more  than  one  pair  of  opposite  leaflets  attached 
along  the  side  of  a  common  petiole,  are,  usually, 
regarded  as  pinnate  (pinnata).  The  individual 
leaflets  are  termed  pinncei  and  accprding  to  the 
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arrangement   of  these  on  the  petiole,    pinnate 
leaves  receive  different  appellations. 


When  all  the  leaflets  are  in  pairs,  and  the  com- 
mon petiole,  or  rachisy  is  not  terminated  either  by 
a  leaflet  or  a  tendril,  the  leaf  is  termed  abruptly 
pinnate  (pafi-pinnatum,  seu  abrupti-pinnatumj, 
88 ;  but  it  is  pinnate  with  a  terminal  or  solitary 
leaflet  (imparh-pinnatum,  pinnatum  cum  impari)y 
when,  there  is  a  single  leaflet  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole,  89,  a.\  and  the  expression,  with  a  tendril 
(cirrosum),  is  added,  if,  instead  of  a  leaflet,  the 
termination  be  a  tendril,  as  in  the  Vetch  tribe, 
Vicia^y  90,  a.    If  the  telrmin^l  leaflet  be  much 

*  There  is  no  specific  tenn  to  designate  a  leaf>  which  has  one 
pair  of  leaflets  only,  on  a  common  petiole  which,  extending 
beyond  them,  is  terminated  by  a  solitary  leaflet,  as  in  the  Kidney 
.Bean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris;  for,  although  the  term  temate  is 
usually  applied  to  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  ternate  on  ac- 
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larger  than  the  other  leaflets^  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
lyrato-pinnatum ;  but  this  is  a  term  of  very  rare 
application  in  compound  leaves ;  those  so  deno- 
minated beings  for  the  most  part,  truly  simple 
lyrate  leaves,   altogether  devoid  of  articulations^ 
or  that  modification  of  vessels  at  the  union  of  the 
lateral  divisions,   which  is  the  requisite  charac- 
teristic of  the  leaflet,   and  consequently  of  the 
compound  leaf.    If   the  leaflets  be  in  opposite 
pairs,  and  it  be  not  essential  to  enumerate  them^ 
the  leaf  is  said  to  be  oppositely  pinnate  (apposite 
pinnaium),  88;  b.b.b.  b.  (page  521),  and  alternately 
pinnate  (altematim  pinnatumj,  when  they  are  al- 
ternate^ 90,  b.c.  It  is  interruptedly  pinnate  (inter- 
rupts pinnatumj,  when  the  leaflets  are  alternately 
large  and  small  on  both  sides  of  the  petiole,  8Q, 
b.  c.b.c. ;  jointedly  pinnate  (articulate pinnatum), 
when  the  common  petiole  is  jointed  betwixt  each 
pair  of  leaflets,  .9i ;    and  decreasingly  pinnate 
(pinnatum  foliolis    decrescentibus)^     when    the 
leaflets  gradually  diminish  in  size  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Vicia  sepium.    In  al- 
most every  writer  on  elementary  Botany,  the  term 
decurrently  pinnate  (decursivS  pinnatum)  is  de- 
scribed as  denoting  that  the  leaflets  are  decuiTent, 
or  united  by  a  foliaceous  membrane,  extending 

covDt  of  the  latenl  lenfleti,  tbia  teno  mpl^ii^  iti«(  9U  the 
leaAM  are  oa  the  apex  of  the  petiole;  I  wwM,  dierefi>ie, 
propose  tbe  term  impariHsoi^jit^um^  for  the  above-m^otiooei 
form  of  leaf.  See  cut,  fig.  97,  page  523,  which  is  the  leaf  of 
Hedysarum  gyrans. 
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from  one  leaflet  to  another^  down  the  eommon 
petiole;  but  tibis  is  the  description  of  the  pio- 
natifid  leaf;  for  the  real  decurrently  pinnate  is  a 
modification  of  the  jointedly  pinnate^  each  joint 
consisting  of  one  pair  of  pinnae  supported  on  a 
winged  petiole  (see  fig.  pi>  page  521,  a.  a.  a.).  In 
some  instances  the  leaflets,  instead  of  being  ar« 
ranged  in  the  same  plane  on  each  side  of  the  com- 
mon petiole^  are  placed  around  it;  and  the  leaf 
is  consequently  termed  vertidllato^pinnatum. 

2.  The  second  division  of  compounded  leaves, 
the  doubly  compound,  comprehends  those  leaves  in 
which  the  common  petiole  is  divided  into,  or  sup* 
ports  secondary  petioles. 

When  near  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole, 
there  is  a  single  pair  of  secondary  petioles^  each 
of  which  supports  a  pair  of  oppo^te  leaflets,  as  in 
Mimosa  unguis  cati,  the  leaf  is  termed  twice 
paired  (Mgeminatuniy  seu  btcofyugatum),  92:  it  is 
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thrice  piured  (tergeminatum),  when  the  leaf  re- 
sembles the  twice  paired  in  its  petiolar  divisioos, 
and  has  besides  a  third  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  point 
where  the  secondary  petioles  ori^^nate^  as  in  Mi- 
mosa tergeminaj  93;  but  if  the  common  foot- 
stalk  supports  three  secondary  petioles  on  its  apex, 
and  each  of  these  support  three  leaflets,  then  the 
leaf  is  termed  doubly  temate  (biiematumy  dupli- 
cai<htematum)y  94. 

A  leaf  is  termed  doubly  pinnate  (bipinnatumj^ 
when  the  secondary  petioles  are  arranged  in  pairs 
on  the  common  petiole,  and  each  secondary  petiole 
is  pinnate,  or  displays  the  characters  of  the  simply 
pinnate  leaf,  95  ;  it  is  conjugated  and  pinnate 
(cofffugatum-pinnatumX  when  a  common  petiole 
supports  a  single  pair  of  secondary  petioles,  each 
of  which  is  pinnate,  as  in  Mimosa  jmr^mrea,  96; 
temated  and  pinnate  (ternatum^nnatum),  when 
the  common  petiole  supports  an  its  apex  three  pin- 
nate leaflets,  as  in  Hoffmannseg^a:  and  digitated 
and  pinnate  (digitatum-pinnatum)^  when  the  num- 
ber of  these  exceed  three,  as  in  Mimosa  pudica. 

The  pedate  leaf  (folium  pedatum)  is  general- 
ly described  as  a  decompound  leaf,  composed  of 
a  common  petiole  divided  at  its  summit  into 
two  diverging  branches,  with  an  intermediate 
leaflet,  and  each  branch  supporting  two  or 
more  lateral  leaflets  on  their  anterior  edge^  as 
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in   Helleborus  niger,  98;  but  accordiBg  to  the 


definition  of  the  compound  leaf  which  we  have 
adopted^  the  pedate  is  merely  a  deeply  divided 
simple  leaf^  having  a  close  affinity  to  the  palmate, 
or  rather,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  who  never- 
theless regards  it  as  a  compound  leaf,  to  ^Hhose 
"  simple  leaves  which  are  three-ribbed  at  the  base.** 
3.  The  third  division  of  compounded  leaves, 
the  more  than  doubly  compQund,    comprehends 
those  in  which  the  common  petiole  supports  se- 
condary petioles,  which  in  their  turn  support  ter- 
nary petioles. 

When  the  common  petiole  supports,  on  its 
apex,  three  secondary  petioles,  which  each  sup- 
ports three  ternary  petioles,  and  every  one  of  these 
three  leaflets,  the  leaf  is  termed  thrice  ternate 
(tritematum  s.  triplicato-^tematum)^  99,  (p.  526) ; 
and  when  along  the  sides  of  the  common  petiole. 
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there  are  fleoondary  petioles^  svppor^  ternary^ 
which  are  pinnate,  it  is  triply  pinnate  (tripinna- 
turn  8.  tripUcatth'pinnatumJf  as  in  the  Carrot 
genns^  Daucus,  &c.  100,  (p.  625).  These  are  the 
only  species  of  the  decompound  leaf;  but  the  term 
is  occasionally  applied  to  leaves  which  are  very 
much  and  irr^ularly  divided. 


There  is,  however,  one  species  of  the  compound 
leaf,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined,  because  it 
cannot  properly  be  classed  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
divisions.  It  is  sometimes  termed  vertebrated  (ver- 
tebratum),  and  sometimes  jointed  (articulatum). 
It  consists  of  several  leaflets,  which  appeaf  to 
grow  out  of  each  other,  or  are  attached  one 
upon   the  summit  of  another,  with   an  evident 
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joint  at  the  point  of  attachment,  as  in  prickly-^ 
leaved  Fagara,  Fagara  tragodes  ^,   lOO. 


In  the  ntiajority  of  plaxits  the  form  of  the 
leaf^  whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  'same  over 
^he  whole  of  t%^  plant;  ^Mt  l^re  are  exceptioos 
to  this  rule ;  and  when  the  diversity  m  the  form 
^  the  leaves  is  eonstant,  the  term  heterophyU 
tfis  is  occasionally  adopted  as  the  specific  nan^e 
of  the  pliant.  Thus  varions-leaved  Spurge,  Eu- 
phorbia keterophylla^  is  named  from  having  the 
lower  leaves  slhort,  wedge-shaped,  emarginate 
^nd  mucronate,  While  the  upper  are  long  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  entire,  lOl .  If eterophyllous 
plants,  however,  must   not  be  confounded  with 

♦  Mirbel  (EUm.  de  Phys.  vSg.  2de  Partie,  p.  655)  quotes 
die  leaf  of  spike-flowered  Cussonia,  a  curious  Cape  plant,  as  an 
example  of  the  vertebrated  leaf;  but  this  Cussonia  presents  an 
inttUACe  only  of  a  digitated  leaf,  with  articulated,  winged,  se- 
condary petioles. 
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those  which  have  alienated  leaves^  as  exempli- 
fied in  Mimosa  verticittata  (see  102,  p.  527 ;  a.  the 
form' of  the  earlier  leaves,  b.  those  which  succeed 
them) ;  for,  in  these,  the  leaves,  which  are  alien- 
ated or  different  from  those  which  fii*st  appeared 
on  the  plant,  and  from  those  peculiar  to  the 
genus,  are  ultimately  the  only  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Besides  those  characteristics  of  leaves  which 
have  been  described,  there  are  others  common  both 
to  simple  and  to  compound  leaves,  whatever  may 
be  their  form  and  structure.  These  refer  to  the 
situation  of  the  leaves;  to  their  disposition  on  the 
stem  and  branches ;  to  the  mode  of  their  attach- 
ment  or  insertion ;  and  to  the  direction  of  their 
surfaces  with  respect  to  the  stem  and  the  branches 
as  well  as  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

In  point  of  situation  the  majority  of  leaves 
may  be  regarded  as  a^vjUil;  being  suspended  on 
the  stem  or  the  branches,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  air  is  applied  to  both  surfaces  of  every  leaf. 
The  position  of  such  leaves  in  relation  to  the  hori- 
zon, is  determinate,  or  always  the  same  in  the 
same  description  of  plants,  but  varies  in  different 
kinds  of  plants ;  and  this  constitutes,  in  Botanical 
language,  their  direction:  in  ascertaining  which, 
the  plant  must  be  in  a  healthy  state,  for  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  plant  and  the  natural  decay 
of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  alter  the  ordinary  direction 
of  this  organ.    The  following  are  the  determinate 
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directions  of  leaves  which'  are 
employed  in  forming  the  spe- 
cific characters  of  plants. 

When  the  direction  of  a 
leaf  is  nearly  perpendicular^  it 
is  said  to  be  erect  (erecta)^; 
in  which  case  it  forms  an  ax^ute 
angle  with  the  stem  (see  the 
diagram^  a.  a.) :  but  if  the  angle 
be  so  acute  that  the  upper 
disk  of  the  leaf  is  closely  pressed 
^  ^  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  or 

m      w  the  branchy  it  is  then  termed 

m       I  adpressa.    When  the  angle  is 

f    H  (  moderately  acute  only^  or  about 

g,      g.  fofty-five  degrees  (i.),  and  the 

surface  of  .the  leaf,  consequently,  approaches  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  the  direction  is  termed  spi^aad* 
ing  (patens  sen  patula);  and  horizontal  (hori- 
zontalis  sen  palentissimaj ,  when  it  spreads  still 
more,  approximating  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
stem  or  the  branch  when  these  are  erect  (c),  or 
to  ninety  degrees  iii  relation  to  the  horizon.  When 
the  feaf  is  spreading  with  a  drooping  apex  {d.),the 
direction  is  termed  nodding^  or  inclined  (cemuaseu 
inclinataj:  it  is  reflex  (reflexa  sen  recurva),  when 


*  The  term  vertical  is  also  employed  by  some  writers,  but 
it  is  superfluous,  the  position  of  the  most  vertical  leaf  being 
sufficiently  described  by  the  word  erect. 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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the  leaf  forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which 
(e.)  is  upwards;  inflex  (incurva  sea  inftexaX 
when  the  convexity  is  downwards  (/.);  and 
pendulous  (dependens,  pendula^  seu  demissa), 
when  the  whole  leaf  dit)ops  {g.  g.).  When  the 
leaf  is  so  twisted  that  one  part  of  it  is  vertical 
and'  another  horizontal,  it  is  termed  twisted 
(obliquum,  devicttum),  as  exemplified  in  oblique- 
leaved  Garlic,  Allium  obliquum;  and  reversed 
(resupinatum)  ^  when  the  surface  which  is  com- 
monly undermost  *is  found  uppermost,  as  in 
spotted^flowei^'d  Alstraemeria,  Alstrsemeria  pele- 
grina.  If  sHl  the  leaves  lean  or  point  to  the 
same  side,  as  in  Polygonatum  multifiora  (see 
fig.  c.  p.  246),  the  direction  is  termed  unilateral 
(secunda  seu  unilateralis) .  Some  leaves,  instead 
of  being  suspended  in  the  air,  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  as  for  instance  in  several  species  of 
the  genus  Plantago,  and  the  commoh  Daisy, 
Bellis  petennis;  in  which  case  the  direction  is 
termed  procumbent  (procumhens  seu  kumifusa). 

In  aquatic  plants,  the  direction  of  the  leaves  is 
determined  by  their  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  the  leaf  is  raised  upon  its  pe- 
tiole, above  that  sut*&ce,  and  is,  ther^cyre,  an 
aerial  leaf  although  growing  in  wat6r,  it  is  said 
to  be  emerging  (emersa),  as  exemplified  in  the 
greater  Water  Plantain,  Alisma  Plantago:  if 
it  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  up- 
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per  disk  of  it  only  be  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air^   it   is  termed  floating  (natans)y   as  in  the 
White  Water  Lily,  Nymphaea  alba^  floating  Wa- 
ter Plantain,  Alisma  natans,  &c. :  and  when  it  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  water,   as  the 
majority  of  leaves  are  by  the  air,  its  direction  is 
denoted  by  the  term  sunk  or  immei*sed  (submersa, 
immersa,   demef^sa),  as  in  perfoliate  Pond-weed, 
Potamogeton  perfoliatum.     Some  aquatics  have 
leaves  which  are  immersed  and  also  leaves  which 
float,  as,  for  instance.  Various-leaved  Crow-foot, 
Ranunculus   aquatilisy   the   beautiful  white  flow- 
ers of  which  decorate  our '  ponds  in  the  spring 
and    summer    months:    others,    as    verticillate 
Water-milfoil^  have  both  immersed  and  emerging 
leaves.    In  these  and  similar  plants,  it  is  curious 
to  remark  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the 
leaf  is    modified  by    the    medium  in  which    it 
is  naturally  placed:  the  leaves,  for  instance,  of 
Ranunculus    aquatilis,    which    grow  under    the 
water,  are  divided  into  capillary  segments  (a.  a. 
fig.  1,  page  532),  while  those  which  float  on  the 
surfiace  are  merely  lobed  and  notched  (b.J.    In 
plants  even  which  are  not  aquatics,  but  which  may 
happen  to  be  planted  in  water,  we  perceive  the  me- 
tamorphose from  the  flat  to  the  capillary  leaves 
taking  place  in  the  fresh  shoots  hefoite  th^  gain 
the  surface  of  the  water,  after  which  they  assume 

M  M  2 
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the  fonn  consonant  to  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
plant:  a,  fig.  2,  is  the  natural  form  of  the  leaf  of 
Horehonnd,   Ballota  nigra;  when  it  grows  on 


dry  land;  b.  b.  fig.  3,    display  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  it  grows  under  water. 

Regarding  the  situation  of  leaves  in  relation  to 
the  part  of  \be  plant  on  which  they  are  seated, 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  root,  the  stem,  and 
the  branches,  or  they  are  radical,  caulinar,  and 
rameal.  A  radical  leaf  (folium  radicalej  is  seated 
upon  or  springs  directly  from  the  root,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  Primrose,  Primula  vulgaris,  the 
Dandelion,  Leontodon  taraxacum,  &c. ;  but  ra- 
dical leaves  must  not  be  confounded  with  seminal 
ves,  which  are  the  first  leaves  of  the  majority 
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of  plants  proceeding  from  seeds  that  have  more 
than  one  seed-lobe.  The  seminal  leaf  (f.  semi- 
nalej  is,  in,  fact,  a  transformation  of  a  seed-lobe 
to  a  leaf  of  a  very  temporary  duration,  and  which 
performs  the  functions  of  a  leaf  until  the  real 
leaves  appear,  after  which  it  drops  off. 

Although  it  may  be  anticipating  the  remarks 
we  have  afterwards  ;to  make  on  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  cot^^ledon,  yet  it  is  proper  to  state 
here,  that  the  cotyledon  is  a  nutritive  organ,  con- 
taining in  its  cells  a  large  portion  of  farinaceous 
matter,  which  becomes  saccharine  during  the 
germination  of  the  iseed,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryon  plant.  In 
those  seeds,  the  cotyledons  of  which  rise  above 
the  ground  when  they  vegetate,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Lupine,  the  cotyledons  acquire  a  green  colour 
as  soon  as  they  ai*e  exposed  to  the  light;  and  then, 
besides  continuing  to  supply  nutriment  to  the 
young  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  still  incapable  of 
taking  up  any  thing  from  the  soil,  perform  all  the 
functions  of  the  real  leaf  If  the  seminal  leaves 
be  destroyed  before  the  other  leaves  appear,  the 
plant  dies  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  saccharine  qua- 
lities of  the  seminal  or  cotyledon  leaves  in  the 
Turnip  attract  a  species  of  small  beetle,  which 
does  not  attack  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant,  whole 
crops  of  this  useful  vegetable  are  often  destroyed. 
Farmers,  ipdeed,  do  liot  consider  the  crop  of  tur- 
mm3 
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nips  safe  until  the  second  leaf  appears,  or^  in  the 
language  of  agriculture^  until  the  plants  come  into 
rough  leaf. 

The  seminal  leaves,  in  almost  eveiy  instance, 
are  readily  distinguished  by  thdr  form,  which  al- 
ways varies  more  or  less  from  that  of  the  proper 
*  leaves;  thus,  in  fig.  4  (page  532),  a.  shows  the  co- 
tyledons changed  into  seminal  leaves,  h.  h.  are 
the  first  proper  leaves  of  the  plant.  A  stem  leaf 
(f.  caulinarejy  as  the  term  implies,  grows  upon 
the  stem,  and  is  attached  to  it  either  mediately, 
or  immediately  by  means  of  a  petiole.  A  branch 
leaf  (f.  rameumj  is  described  as  such  only 
when  it  differs  from  the  leaves  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  same  plant,  in  which  case  it  is  requisite  to 
distinguish  it  from  them ;  as  exemplified  in  purple 
Cow-wheat,  Melampyrum  arvense.  When  stem 
or  branch  leaves  ai*e  seated  on  joints,  they  are 
designated  by  the    term   ai'ticular  (articulares), 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5 ;  and  when  situated  close  to  or  between  the 
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flowers^   tbey  are  termed  floral   (/b/i<«  flornUa)^ 
Fig,  6. 

Elementary  writers  usually  distinguish  i\\^ 
floral  leaves,  which  are  green  and  resemble  the 
other  leaves  of  the  pl^nt^  ftom  tho§e  which  are  of 
a  different  shape  and  colour,  giving  to  the  letter 
the  name  of  bracts  (bract^ce),  and  plaQe  them 
among  thcwse  organs  ^whieh  I,  have  yet  to  describe 
under  the  term  appendages*  3otb  varieties,  hpw^ 
ever,  are  I'eal  leaves,  having  the  sf^me  watomieal 
St  met  ore,  and  differing  in  shape  not  pipre  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant, 
than  these  last  differ  among  themselves,  That 
odLoor  Is  a  bad  cause  of  distinction  is  evident,  for 
many  plants  have  all  their  leaves  coloured;  and 
in  purple-topped  Clary,  Salvia  Horminum,  and 
.many  other  plants,  the  transition  from  common 
leaves  to  green  floral  leaves  (a.  a.  a.  a.  fig.  6),  and 
from  these  to  coloured  (6.  b.  b.  fig.  6),  is  so  gra- 
dual as  clearly  to  display  their  close  affinity;  and 
to4)rove  that  all  the  three  kinds  are  merely  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  organ.  The  early  Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera  Caprifolium;  Green  Hellebore,  Helle- 
borus  viridis;  and  several  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  af- 
ford examples  of  green  floral  leaves:  the  Laven- 
ders, Lavanduke;  crested  Cow-wheat,  Melampy- 
rum  cristatum ;  Purple  bracted  M onarda^  M onar- 
da  media,  &c.  display  specimens  of  those  that 
are  coloured ;  and  several  of  the  Sages^  Salvise, 
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exhibit  both  kinds.  The  floral  leaves  form  a 
tuft  aboye  the  flowers  in  the  Crown  Imperial, 
Fritillaria  ImperiaUs;  above  those  of  the  Fine 
Apple^  Bromelia  Ananas^  and  of  several  other 
plants;  and  under  the  flowers  of  Anemone,  they  re- 
semble and  have  received  the  name  of  an  involucre 
(involucrum).  All  these,  and  such-like,  are  there- 
fore tme  leaves;  bnt  as  some  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  flower,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  other  elementary  wri- 
ters^  I  shall  revert  to  the  consideration  of  these 
as  braptes,  when  we  examine  the  floral  i4>- 
pendages^ 

Leaves,  besides  differing  in  situation,  are  also 
variously  distributed  on  the  stem  and  branches. 


*  Linnttut  remarksi  that  no  bractes  have  been  observed  in 
any  plant  belonging  to  the  clau  Tetradynamia. 
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The  j9(m^ibn  is  termed  opposite  CoppositaX(6.)  when 
they  appear  directly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem, 
in  pairs;  and  when  these  alternately  cros^  each 
other  they  are  said  to  be  decussated  (decussa- 
taX  (70-  The  position  is  ternata  (temaj,  when  the 
leaves  stand  by  threes  around  the  stem^  on 
the  same  plane  of  the  horizon ;  and  quaternate 
(quaterna)  when  in  fours ;  which,  however,  is  not 
applicable  when  the  four  leaves,  lying  in  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  point  towards  four  opposite  di- 
rections, the  term  cruciate  (crudata  sen  cruet" 
formis),  8,  being  employed  to  denote  this  posi- 
tion. When  the  number  of  leaves  qprrounding 
the  stem  or  branch  exceed  four,  and  point  to 
different  directions,  forming  a  starlike  figure, 
the  position  is  termed  whorled  (verticillata  sen 
stellatajy  (g.).  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
term  whorled  is  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
number  of  rays;  but  in  large  natural  genera,  as, 
for  instance,  Galium  (Bed-straw),  it  is  necessary 
to  designate  these,  and  for  this  purpose  the  terms 
quina,  sena,  octona,  &c.  are  employed.  When,  in- 
stead of  being  in  pairs,  leaves  stand  solitarily  on  the 
stem  or  branches^  spreading  in  various  directions^ 
the  position  is  termed  alternate  (altema),  (lo, 
page  538) ;  and  in  this  state  they  form  either  a 
spiral  line  around  the  common  axis  (spiralia),  as 
in  the  Noi*way  spruce  fir,  Finns  Abies ,  or  are 
irregularly  scattered  (sparsa);  or  they  ai*e  two- 
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exhibit  both  kinds.  The  floral  leaves  form  a 
tuft  aboye  the  flowers  in  the  Crown  Imperial^ 
Fritillaria  Imperialis;  above  those  of  the  Vine 
Apple^  Bromelia  Ananas^  and  of  several  other 
plants;  and  under  the  flowers  of  Anemone,  they  re- 
semble and  have  received  the  name  of  an  involucre 
(ifwolucrumj.  All  these,  and  sach-like,  are  there- 
fore true  leaves;  but  as  some  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  flower,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  other  elementary  wri- 
ters^ I  shall  revert  to  the  consideration  of  these 
as  braptes,  when  we  examine  the  floral  ap- 
pendages^. 

Leaves,  besides  difiering  in  situation,  are  also 
variously  distributed  on  the  stem  and  branches. 


*  Linnsut  remarksi  that  no  bractes  have  been  observed  in 
any.plant  belonging  to  the  clasi  Tetradynamia. 
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iciose ;  and  imbricated  (imhricata)y  ( :  2,  and  also 
fig.  I  •  Plate  4),  that  they  partly  cover  each  other, 
like  the  tiles  upon  a  house-top :  but  if  they  do  not 
overlap  very  closely,  and  the  leaves  regularly  di- 
verge, producing  a  figure  somewhat  i*esembling 
that  of  a  rose,  the  position  is  termed  roaelata  (13), 
and  crowning  (coronantia),  when  they  terminate 
the  stem  or  its  divisions  like  a  plume  of  feathens,  as 
in  the  Palm  tribe.  Remote  (remota)  is  employed 
solely  as  a  term  of  comparison,  and  implies  that 
the  leaves  are  at  greater  distances  from  one  an- 
other than  is  usual  in  the  majority  of  plants. 

In  whatever  manner  leaves  are  disposed  on 
the  stem  or  branches,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  . 
connected  with  these  parts  is  termed  their  fw- 
sertion;  and  the  diversities  of  this  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in. forming  specific  characters.  The 
majority  of  leaves  a^re  supported  on  footstalks ; 
and  those  thus  furnished,  whether  the  foot- 
stalk be  long  or  short,  simple  or  compound, 
are  said  to  be  petiolate  ( folia  petiolata) ;  but  if 
there  be  no  footstalk,  they  are  termed  sessile 
(sessilia).  There  are  several  varieties  of  sessile 
leaves :  thus,  if  the  leaves  clasp  the  stem  with 
their  bases,  they  are  termed  embracing,  or  clasp- 
ing (amplexicauliajj  (14,  page  540);  if  the  em- 
bracing leaves  be  opposite  and  united  at  their 
bases,  they  are  said  to  be  connate  (connataj,  (15, 
page  540);  wdconnato^perfoUaiia,  (i6,  and  figv6.- 
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Plate  4),  if  the  union  be  in  the  whole^  or  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  ^ve  the 
two  leaves  the  appearance  of  being  united  into  but 
one  leaf.  Connate  leaves  are^in  some  instances 
united  by  a  membrane,  which  stretching  from  the 
margins  of^the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base, 
forms  a  kind  of  pitcher  around  the  stem  (i6*)  in 
which  the  rain-water  is  retained ;  as  exempli- 
fied in  Fuller's  Teasel,  Dipsacus/w/fowtim,  which 
has  received  its  generic  name  S/iJ/axof,  or  thirsty, 
from  this  circumstance.  A  perfoliate  leaf  (/b- 
lium  peffoliatum)^  (17),  is  itself  perforated  by 
the  stem.  When  leaves  embrace  the  stem  with 
their  bases,  so  as  to  enclose  it  as  with  a  sheath, 


they  are  termed  sheathing  (vag^nantia),  (18,  a. 


X. 
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the  stem^  6.  b.  the  sheathing  leaves) ;  they  are 
equitant  (equitatUiaJ,  when  being  opposite  they 
clasp  each  other,  as  in  the  Iris  tri^e;  and  de- 
current  (decurrentiajy  when  the  lamellar  part  of 
the  leaf  runs  down  on  each  side  of  the  stem  (19. 
in^which  U.  a.  mark  the  leaves,  and  b.  b.  their  de- 
9urrent  portions).  Some  succulent  leaves  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  unconnected  with  the  stem, 
and  merely  resting  upon  it;  on  which  account  they 
are  termed  loose  (soluta). 


Leaves  which  produce  spines  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  stem,  are  termed  spiniferous  (spinU 
fera)y  (21,  page  542):  when  they  give  birth  to 
other  leaves,  they  are  said  to  be  foliferous  (folii^ 
fera)^  as  exemplified  in  Duckweed,  Lemna  trU 
sulca;  and  floriferous  (floriferajy  if  they  bear 
flowers,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  petiole  in  Tur- 
nera  cuneiforms,  (22,  page  542),  on  the  upper 
disk  of  the  leaf  in  Butcher-broom,  Ruscus  acule- 
atus,  (23,  page  542):  and  from  the  serratures  of  its 
margin,  in  Xylophylla  (24,  page  542).  When  they 
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Plate  4),  if  the  union  be  in  the  whole^  or  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  give  the 
two  leaves  the  appearance  of  being  united  into  but 
one  leaf.  Connate  leaves  are  .in  some  instances 
united  by  a  membrane,  which  stretching  from  the 
margins  of^the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base, 
forms  a  kind  of  pitcher  around  the  stem  (i6*)  in 
which  the  rain-water  is  retained ;  as  exempli- 
fied in  Fuller's  Teasel,  Dipsacus  Jnllonunif  which 
has  received  its  generic  name  U^uxog,  or  thirsty, 
from  this  circumstance.  A  perfoliate  leaf  (fo- 
Hum  pcffoliatumjj  (17),  is  itself  perforated  by 
the  stem.  When  leaves  embrace  the  stem  with 
their  bases^  so  as  to  enclose  it  as  with  a  sheath. 


they  are  termed  sheathing  (vag^nantia)^  ( 1 8,  a. 


from  tl^e  stem  which  bears  them,  and  arepknted. 
The  young  plants  produced  on  such  leaves  are  the 
lateral  progeny  of  the  adult  plant,  by  irhich  its 
existence  is  renewed,  without  the  aid  of  the  sexual 
stiniulus;  in  the  same  manner  as  buds  bre  formed 
on    stems  and  branches,   offsets  on'  bulbs,    and 
g^ms  on  tubers,  to  the  last  of  which,  indeed,  such 
leaves  are  closely  allied.    They  possess  the  same 
distinct  vitality  as  tubers;  for  the  leaves  of  Co^ 
tyledon  calydnum  will  produce  perfect  plants  from 
their   serratures,  -if   even  worn   in  the  pocket, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper;,  and,   holding,  as 
fhey  do,    an  intermediate  place  between  tubers 
and  leaves,   they  might  be  almost  regarded  as  ' 
foliaceous  tubers.    It    may  be   asked,    are  the 
germs  of  the  plailts^  which  rise  on  the  margins 
of  such  leaves,  coexistent  with  the  origin  of  the 
leaves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  germs  in  the  ey^  or 
gem  of  the  tuber?    To  answer  this  question  we 
must  have  recourse  to  tiie  microscope;  and  on 
examining  with  it  the  margins  of  those  leaves  of 
Cotyledon  caifmrnm^  which  have  nc^  yet  become 
prolifei'ous,  we  |)eroeive  in  each  serrature  a  small 
rough  pofHlla,  projecting  on  the  under  disk  of  the 
leaf;    and  in  a  transverse  section  the  cellufatr 
matter  at  this  place  is  seen  to  be  differently  ar^ 
ranged  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  leaf;    and 
displaying  in  its  centre  a  small   opaque    pomt^ 
from  which  a  vessel  e&tends  to  the  surface  of  the 
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papilla^  while  another  enters  the^sarroanding  cdl- 
lular  matter.  This  point  is  the  germ  of  the  new 
plant ;  and  the  vessel,  or  rather  fascicle  of  vessels, 
entering  the  cellular  matter  is  its  umbilical  cord. 
As  so6n,  therefore^  as  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  evolution  are  present,  the  same  vital  actions 
commence  in  it  to  promote  its  growth,  and  for  the 
formation  of  new  parts,  as  occur  in  gems  situated 
on  tubers;  the  leaf,  like  the  tuber^  supplying 
the  necessary  nutriment,  until  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  are  capable  of  taking  up  the  nu- 
tritious fluids  of  the  soil;  after  which  it  decays^ 
its  assistance  being  no  longer  required.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  germ,  we  perceive 
that  the  radicles  shoot  out  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
rough  papilla ;  while  the  two  first  leaves  of  the 
young  plant,  imperfectly  developed  and  appUed 
fence  to  bccy  push  out  from  the  edge  of  the  ser- 
rature  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  leaf;  l>ut  the  young  plant  afterwards  turns  up- 
wards, so  as  to  rise  and  stand  erect  on  that  surface. 
These  two  primordial  leaves  are  always  developed, 
and  sopetimes  expanded,  before  the  radicles  make 
their  appearance.  But  the  real  proliferous  leaf^ 
such  as  that  of  Cotyledon  calydnum,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  leaves  which  became  pro- 
liferous only  when  separated  from  the  tree  and 
planted  in  the  ground,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances; as^  for  example,  those  of  the  Lemon  tree ; 
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which  are  never  prodactive  while  they  remain 
attached  to  the  parent.  These  leaves^  however^ 
closely  resemble  the  scales  of  the  scaly  bulbs; 
each  scale  of  which  produces  a  young  bulb  when  it 
is  separated  from  the  others  on  the  same  caudex, 
and  planted^  although  one  new  bulb  only  is  the 
result  of  the  united  functions  of  all  the  scales^  when 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  aggregated  parts  of 
the  adult  bulb:  and  the  explanation  which  has 
been  already  given  (see  pages  176-177)  of  this 
circumstance^  as  it  occurs  in  bulbs,  is  appli- 
cable to  its  occurrence  in  this  description  of 
leaves  *. 

*  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  although  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Radick  islands,  lately  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(see  Kotzebue's  Voyage)^  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  constantly 
raise  their  Taro,  Arum  esctdentum^  by  planting  the  leaves ; 
yet,  it  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century ;  when  Agostino  Mandirola,  an  Italian  minorite 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  first  described  the  art  in  a  small 
work  entitled,  Manuals  de  Giardinkri^  published  at  Venice,  in 
the  year  1684.  The  leaves  h^  planted  were  those  of  the  Cedar 
and  the  Lemon,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operation, 
which  he  thus  describes,  is,,  I  believe,  still  followed:  <<  Hd 
«  preso  un  vaso  pieno  di  buonnissima  terra  sottile  e  grassa,  poi 
^<  intomo  all  orificio  vi  ho  posto  le  foglie  con  il  gambo  sotto  terra 
<'  tanto  che  resti  meza  la  folia  sopra ;  poscia  hd  fattp  un'  orcio- 
.  <<  letto  d'  acqua  che  a  stilla  inaffiasse  esse  foglie,  almo  do  detto  di 
'*  sopra,  aggiongendovi  sempre  terra  nel  scavo  dell  acqua,  ed  in 
<'  tal  modo  hanno  fatto  presa,  e  gettato  fuora  le  vergelette 
<<  in  breve  tempo."  For  other  particulars  on  this  subject  see 
Beckman's  Hist,  of  Intentions^  vol.  iii.  p.  426.  Trans. 
VOIi.   I.  N  N  , 
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Tbe  siM  of  leaves  differs  very  considerably  in 
different  species  of  plants;  but,  as  has  been  cor- 
rectly remarked,  '^  it  is  not  always  the  largest 
''  plant  that  has  the  largest  leaf  *.**  The  Bardock^ 
Arctinm  k^niHi,  produces  larger  leaves  than  any 
other  British  plant;  bat  these  seldom  exceed 
three  feet  m  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
whereas  the  leaves  of  the  Banana,  Mnsa  stqnen^ 
Hum,  are  sometimes  found  ten  feet  in  length  by 
two  in  breadth ;  and  those  of  the  Talipot  P^lm, 
Ucuala  spmosa,  have  been  known  to  exceed 
thirty  feet  in  circumference  'f. 

Having  now  concluded  our  examination  of  the 
external  or  physiognomical  characters  of  leaves^ 
we  have  next  to  investigate  their  internal  structure 
or  anatomy.  To  pursue  this  inquiry,  however,. 
with  advantage,  some  mode  of  classifying  leaves, 
in  reference  to  their  structure,  should  be  adopted. 
'  As  all  leaves  have  more  or  less  affinity,  in  point  of 
structure,  to  the  stems  on  which  they  are  produced, 
we  might  adopt  the  same  arrangement  that  we 
followed  in  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  stems, 
and  examine  them  as  they  belong  to  acotyledanons, 
monocotyledanaus,  and  dicotjfledonous  plants ;  but 
the  varieties  of  structure  which  each  of  these 

*  KeUVt  SgH.  tf  phgiiotogicd  Bat.  i.  p.  S7. 

t  Tliese  leaTeSy  which  are  fan-shaped,  when  propped  up  on 
one  side  with  a  pole,  serve  as  a  temporary  hut  or  shade  to  the 
natiTes  of  Ceylon,  who  sell  their  merchandise  under  them. 
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classes  present^  and  th6  difficulty  of  pointing 
out  the  general  features  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  fixed  cbaraeteristies  of  each  class^ 
present  too  many  difficulties  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  this  arrangement.  Equal  difficulties  occur 
to  render  objectionable  any  classification  founded 
on  the  form,  or  the  substance,  or  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  leaves.  The  only  plan,  therefore, 
that  we  can  adopt  to  render  our  investigation  me- 
thodieal,  is  to  discover  in  what  circumstances  all 
leaves  agree;  and  to  examine  the  nature  of  these, 
with  their  modifications  in  the  three  great  divisions 
of  plants  which  we  have  just  noticed. 

In  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  ma- 
jority of  leaves,  we  perceive  that  these  organs  are 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts :  one  part,  firm 
and  apparently  ligneous,  constitutes  the  framework 
or  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  another,  succulent  and 
pulpy,  fills  up  the  intermediate  spaces  of  this 
framework;  and  a  thirds  thin  and  expanded^ 
incloses  the  other  two,  or  forms  the  covering  for 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  On  a  closer  examina- 
tion we  find  that  the  first  of  these  parts  is  vascular , 
the  second  cellular^  and  the  third  h  transparent 
cuticukar  pellicle.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
these  parts  are  present  in  every  leaf,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  all  of  them  distinctly^ 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  instruments; 
we  may  conduct  our  inquiries  into  the  structure  of 
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leaves  in  reference  to  thrir  vascular,  their  cellular, 
and  their  cuticular  systems. 

a.  Of  the  vascular  system  of  leaves. 

Among  fidlen  leaves  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  damp  place^ 
or  which  have  dropped  into  a  pond,  we  generally 
find  some  in  which  the  cuticle  and  pulp  are  com- 
pletely destroyed;  whereas  the  ribs  or  veins,  as 
they  are  commonly  but  ^erroneously  termed,  being 
less  susceptible  of  decomposition,  remain  almost 
entire,  and  display  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
tissue  of  network,  more  or  less*complicated.  This 
is  the  vascular  system  of  the  organ,  and  the  leaf 
in  this  state  m  termed  a  skeleton  leaf.  Leaves  are 
frequently  artificially  made  into  skeletons  by  ma- 
cerating them  in  water  until  they  begin  to  putrefy, 
when  the  cuticle  is  easily  separated  by  gently 
rubbing  and  pressing  them;  and  the  pulp  washed 
out  from  between  the  meshes  of  the  vascular  net- 
work by  rinsing  in  water  •  and  if  the  operation 
be  carefully  performed,  the  most  minute  cords  of 
vessels  may  be  preserved  ^  (see  fig.  2,  Plate  10). 

*  Although  skeleton  leaves  produced  by  spontaneous  de- 
composition must  have  been  very  early  observed,  yet  they  were 
not  artificially  prepared  until  164i5»,  when  Marcus  Aurelius 
Severinus  published  a  figure,  with  a  description  of  a  leaf  of 
Cactus  Opuntia  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  art,  howeyer,  was 
little  attended  to,  until  it  was  revived  by  Ruysch,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  naturalist  at  first 
prepared  them,  by  covering  the  leaves  with  insects,  wbidi  ate 
away  the  pulpy  part ;  but  as  these  anatomists,  or  satellites,  to 
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These  preparations  enable  as  to  trace  more  readily 
than  in  the  natural  leaf,  the  divisions^  sabdivisions, 
and  various  ramifications  of  the  vascular  fasciculi; 
but  beyond  this  they  afiford  us  no  information,  and 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  microscope  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  vascular  structure 
of  leaves. 

If  we  commence  our  investigation  with  the 
simplest  description  of  plants,  the  Lichens  and  the 
Mushroom  tribe  (Fungi)  for  instance,  w6  perceive, 
even  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  glasses,  scarcely 
any  trace  of  a  vascular  structure,  the  whole  plants 
appearing  to  be  little  more  than  an  aggr^ation  of 
cellular  substance  enclosed  in  a  cuticle.  This  ap- 
pearance, however,  arises  in  some  degree  from  the 
transparency  of  the  vessels  preventing  them  from 
being  distinguished  from  the  cells,  and  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  simplicity  of  their  structure ;  for,  as 
the  fluid  they  convey  is  not  required  to  be  itused  to 

use  his  own  expressidn,  sometimes  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
solid  parts  also,  he  soon  dismissed  them  from  his  service,  and 
employed  the  method  I  have  described  in  the  text  (see  his 
Adversariorum  Decas  tertia,  Amst.  1723-40).  Fruits  were  also 
prepared  by  the  same  method ;  and  the  description  of  the  in- 
terior structure  of  a  pear,  by  Du  Hamel,  illustrated  with 
engravings,  may  foe  seen  in  the  MSmoires  de  PAcadSmie  des 
Sciences,  An.  1730-32.  In  the  Philosophical  Trans.  1730,  No. 
ccccxiv.  p.  371,  Francis  NichoUs  gives  an  account  of  die  ske- 
leton of  a  Pear  leaf,  the  network  of  which  he  split  into  two 
equal  layers. 
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coDAderable  bdghts,  as  in  the  OKNre  perfect 
plants^  the  condactii^  tnbe  is  ooosequently  more 
siniqde.  If,  however,  we  take  a  plant  in  which 
the  vessels  conv^  a  colonrless  flnid  through  a 
coloured  cellular  structure,  as,  for  example,  Mar- 
chantia  pofymarphoy  we  find  that  the  surface  of  the 
lobes  of  the  leaf-like  frond,  when  examined  by  an 
ordinary  lens,  is  reticulated  by  depressed  lines, 
within  each  of  whidi  a  small  nipple-like  body  rises* 
When  a  thin  slice  (i .  c.)  of  a  lobe  is  placed  under 
the  microscope,  these  lines  are  discovered  to  be 
occasioned  by  vessels  which  run  immediately 
under  the  cuticle,  anastomosing  with  one  another, 
as  represented  at  1.  d.  d.  d.  d.;  and  the  papillary 


bodies  are  seen  to  be  cuticular  pores  surrounded 
by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle  <1.  ft.  *.) 
modified  as  shall  be  afterwards  described.  Thiisl 
vascular  network  is  formed  by  a  single  porous 
tube,  branching  and  anastomosing  so  as  to  form 
irregular,  lozenge-shaped  meshes,  which  are 
filled  with    a    dark-green   cellular  parenchyma. 
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The  vessel  itself  is  closely  connected  with  the 
cellalar  matter^  and  when  separated  (see  2,  a 
highly  magnified  representation)^  bears  the  marks 
of  the  cells  on  its  sides.  We  find  nearly  the  same 
vascular  structure  in  th^  Mosses.  Thus^  if  we 
take  a  leaf  of  broad-leaved  Bog-Moss^  Sphagnum 
obtwifoUumj  as  a  specimen^  we  find  it^  when 
magnified  as  at  3  {b.  shows  the  natural  size  of  the 
leaf),  consisting  of  a  midrib  (a.),  on  each  side  of 
which  are  many  oblong  cells,  arranged  apparently 
in  straight  lines :  but,  under  the  microscope,  these 
oblong  cells  are  seen  to  consist  of  elevated  cuticle 
(as  at  4.b.b.  b.  b.  b.)  in  the  meshes  of  a  reticulated 
vascular  system  (4.  a.  a.  a.  a.)^  too  minute  to  al- 
low of  the  nature  of  the  vessel  to  be  made  out  by 
the  aid  of  the  highest  magnifying  powers.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  vessels  of 
Marchantia.  The  leaves  of  aU  the  Mosses  are 
sessile,  although  many  of  them  are  sheathing; 
and  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  a  midrib; 
but  their  minuteness  prevents  any  certain  informal 
tbn  being  obtained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  receive  their  vessels  from  the  stem,  or 
whether  there  be  a  distinct  set  of  returning 
vessels :  they  appear  to  be  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  cortex  of  the  stem.  Sprengel 
asserts  that  in  the  Sphagnum  before  us,  both  the 
cells  of  the  leaf  and  those  on  the  surface  of  the 
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Stem  ooDtun  a  fine  spiral  fibre;  which,  howerer, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  division  of  plants,  those 
produced  from  numocoiykdonous  seeds^  we  ob- 
serve the  costae  or  vascular  fiasciculi  distingaishable 
by  the  naked  eye;  of  diflferent  sizes,  and  running 
in  gently  curved  or  nearly  straight  lines,  either 
firom  the  base  to  the  apex,  or  transversely  from  the 
midrib  to  the  mar^n  of  the  leaf.  The  former  is 
found  chiefly  in  those  leaves  which  have  no  de- 
cided petiole,  but  spring  directly  from  a  bulb  or  a 
tuber;  the  latter  in  those  which  are  petiolated. 
We  shall  examine  each  kind  separately. 

A  bulb  leaf  of  the  White  Lily,  Lilium  candid 
dum,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  general 
distribution  and  character  of  the  vascular  system 
in  the  first  description,  the  sessile  leaves  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants.  On  examining  it,  we  find  that 
the  vascular  firamework  consists  of  a  distinct 
midrib,  which  forms  the  keel  of  the  leaf,  and  of 
less  elevated  ribs  (costce),  that  extend  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  in  longitudinal  lines,  which 
form  a  gentle  curve,  following  the  shape  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  smoother  and  more  succulent  leaves 
of  this  division,  however,  these  costse  are  scarcely 
visible  externally,  or  at  least  appear  merely  as 
striae  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaf:  and  this  is  the 
case,  also,  as  far  as  regards  many  of  the  smaller 
vascular  fasciculi,  even  in  those  leaves,  which  have 
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prominent  costse.  If  we  now  make  transverse  and 
longitudinar  sections  of  the  Lily  leaf,  we  perceive 
that  the  costae  are  composed  of  fasciculi  of  spiral 
vessels  closely  accompanied  with  corresponding 
fasciculi  of  proper  vessels,  and  embedded  in  cel- 
lular substance;  or,  that  the  leaf  has  a  double 
system  of  vessels,  one  for  conducting  forwards 
the  sap,  and  the  other  for  returning  the  proper 
juice  into  which  the  sap  has  been  changed  by  the 
functions  of  this  organ.  In  the  transverse  sec- 
tion, these  vascular  bundles  appear  like  dots  upon 
the  divided  surface ;  and,  when  magnified  in  trans- 
mitted light,  display  their  twofold  nature  by  dif- 
ference of  transparency;  the  part  of  each  fasci- 
culus composed  of  spiral  vessels  being  particularly 
distinguished  by  a  greater  degree  of  opacity,  owing 
to  the  spiral  thread  which  composes  the  coats 
of  these  vessels  being  firmer  and  more  opaque 
than  the  coats  of  the  proper  vessels.  Thus,  in 
the  midrib  (5.  a.),  we  perceive  that  the  three  spots 
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formed  by  the  vascular  fBuscicnli,  which  it  en- 
closes^ have  each  one  half  darker  than  the  other, 
and  the  darker  half  is  turned  towards  the  uj^r 
disk  of  the  leaf^  Tlie  ^ame  circumstanc<e  cha- 
racterizes the  fasciculi  enclosed  in  the  coBUe 
(5.  b.  b.  b.  b.) ;  and  also  those  of  the  intermediate 
or  secondary  ribs»  which  form  no  prominence  on 
{either  sur&ce  of  the  leaf.  By  the  aid  of  more 
powerful  glasses,  the  distinct  character  and  dis- 
positicm  of  both  kinds  of  vessels  are  perfectly  per- 
ceptible: and  in  placing  the  principal  fsisciculus 
of  the  midrib,  detached  from  the  others,  under  the 
microscope,  this  is  not  only  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, but  we  become  acquainted,  also,  with  the 
fisu^t,  that  the  spiitd  vessels  (6.  a.  page  553)  of  the 
leaf  as  well  as  those  of  the  stem,  are  found  ge* 
nerally  empty,  like  the  arteries  of  animals;  while 
the  proper  or  returning  vessels  (iS.  b.)  are  always 
full.  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  closer  proxi- 
mity of  the  spiral  vessels  to  the  upper  disk  of  the 
leaf  is  common  to  the  majority  of  leaves ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  fact,  that  the  chief  function  of 
these  organs,  namely,  the  exposure  of  the  sap  to  the 
light  and  air,  would  lead  us,  h  priori,  to  conclude 
that  the  vessels  carrying  forwards  the  sap  must, 
necessarily,  be  on  that  side  of  the  leaf  most  exposed 
to  these  agents;  the  sap- vessels  receiving  their 
origin  in  the  stem  from  the  vessels  of  the  albur- 
num,   and  the  returning  vessels  terminating  in 
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tbose  of  the  bark,  the  deposition  could  not  iveU 
be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  relatiTe  position  of 
the  upper  and  under  disk  of  every  leaf,  to  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  is  exactly  that  of  the  albur- 
num  and  the  bark.  In  leaves,  however,  which 
stand  vertically,  or  have  no  distinction  of  sur- 
faces, the  situation  of  the  spiral  vessels  is  either 
the  reverse^  or  in  the  centre  of  the  entire  vessels : 
anatomy  thus  confirming  the  idea  of  the  dose 
affinity  of  such  leaves  to  stems. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  bundles  and 
threads  of  vessels,  in  leaves  belonging  to  this  di- 
vision of  the  dass  of  leaves  under  consideration, 
run  in  longitudinal  lines.  Thase  are  not  exactly 
parallel,  but  approach  both  at  the  base  and  the 
apex  of  the  leaf;  and,  also,  communicate  h^ 
terally  in  their  course  by  small  threads,  given  off 
at  irregular  intervals.  This  structure  is  easily  de- 
monstrated by  placing  a  small  slice  of  the  Lily 
feaf  (7,  page  553),  cut  immediately  within  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  upper  disk,  under  the  microscope. 
We  perceive  that  the  longitudinal  bundles. (a.  <a.) 
are  united  by  transverse  threads  (6.  b.) ;  and  this 
i&  the  case  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  leaf. 

Tliese  transverse  fasciculi,  however,  are  not 
threads  simply  detached  from  one  longitudinal 
layer,  and  coming  into  contact  with  another,  as 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Grew  to  be  the  case  in  all 
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leaves*;   but  are  distinct  vessek,   uniting  with 
the  longitadinal  bundles  in  a  singular  manner^  as 
is  apparent  (8.  a.  page  553)  in  a  very  highly  mag- 
nified view  of  one  of  the  angles  formed  by   a 
transverse  fasciculus  and  a  longitudinal  vascular 
cord.     One  of    the  vessels  appears  to  belong 
to  the  longitudinal  fieiscicle ;  but  the  other  termi- 
nates there,  and  has  its  extremity  applied  to  the 
side  of  one  of  the  vessels  forming  a  pare  of  the 
longitudinal  fiascicle.    Whether  there  is  any  open- 
ing directly  into  the  longitudinal  vessel  on  which 
the  extremity  of  the  transverse  vessel  is  applied  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine.    From  these 
demonstrations  we  may  conclude  that  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  sessile  leaves  of  monocoty- 
ledonSy   consists  of  fiasciculi  composed  of  spiral 
vessels  accompanied  with  proper  vessels  which 
are  not  spiral,  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines,  and 
connected  by  smaller   transverse  threads;    the 
whole  forming  a  reticulated  texture  with  irregular 
rhomboidal  meshes.  The  longitudinal  vessels  are  a 
continuatiQu  of  those  which  are  nearest  to  the 
surfece,  in  the  root  caudex,    or  the  stem  from 
which  the  leaves  immediately  spring;   and  thus 

*  It  ii  bold  to  dissent  from  such  avthority  on  the  subject  of 
vegetable  anatomy ;  but  the  improvement  of  microscopes  since 
Dr.  6rew*s  time,  has  enabled  many  Phytologists  of  very  in- 
ferior abilities  to  that  great  man,  to  point  out  some  errors  into 
which  he  had  been  led  by  the  imperfection  of  his  instruments. 
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the  greater  number  of  the  circles  of  the  distinct 
fasciculi^  which  compose  the  stems  of  monocoty- 
ledons^  terminate  in  leaves  until  the  plant  attains 
its  ultimate  growth. 

In  order  to  examine  properly  the  vascular 
framework  or  skeleton  of  the  petiolated  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants^  we  must  arrange  them 
under  two  subdivisions.  1.  Those  in  which  the 
ribs  run  longitudinally ^  or  in  a  direction  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf:  and^  2.  those  in  which 
they  run  nearly  transversely ^  or  in  a  direction 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin. 

1.  In  this  subdivision  we  perceive  that^  in  the 
Grasses,  the  vascular  fasciculi  resemble,  very 
closely,  those  of  the  former  division:  the  ribs 
being  in  longitudinal,  nearly  parallel  lines,  con- 
verging towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf;  and  united 
at  irregular  .  distances  by  obliquely  transverse 
threads.  If  we  take  a  stem. leaf  of  Indian  Corn, 
Zea  Maysy  as  a  specimen,  we  perceive  the  petiole, 
which  is  *broad,  expanded,  and  sheathing,  deriving 
its  origin  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
knot  of  the  articulation  which  produces  it;  dilat- 
ing gradually  as  it  rises  upwards,  until  its  edges 
become  a  thin  fimbriated  membrane,  and  again 
contracting,  but  less  gradually,  at  its  upper  part, 
or  where  it  is  united  to  the  expansion  of  the  leaf. 
The  vascular  bundles,  which  can  be  readily  traced 
by  the  naked  eye,  are  composed  of  the  two  distinct 
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kinds  of  vessels  described  in  the  former  diyision^ 
wliieh  appear  as  dots  in  a  transverse  section  oi  the 
petiole  situated  almost  close  to  its  external  snr^ 
&ce;  or  as  represented  at  a.a.a.a.  (g.),  a  highly 
magnified  view  of  the  section.  The  number  of  the 
spiral  vessels  in  each  fascicle  is  generally  six^  three 
large  and  three  smaller,  symmetrically  arranged^  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the 
fiMciculi  ( I O.  a.)  viewed  under  the  microscope ;  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  much  denser 
cellular  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  substance  of 
the    petiole.    The    returning   or    proper  vessels 
(10.  h.)  are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous  than 
the  spiral ;  and  are  congr^;ated  into  a  bundle  which 
occufMCS  a  space  close  to  the  former^  between  it 
and  the  cuticle,  and  is  bounded  by  a  mass  of  the 
same  dense  cellular  matter  (10*  c.)  as  that  which 
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surrounds  the  spiral  vessels:  the  object  of  which 
is,  probably,  to  give  such  a  degree  of  firmness  to 
the  petiole,  as  will  enable  it  to  sustain,  in  the  erect 
position,  the  expansion  of  the  leaf.    If  we  now 
make  a  vertical  section  of  the  petiole,  so  as  to 
divide  one  of  the  fasciculi  longitudinally,  in  the 
thickness   of   the  petiole  we  perceive  that    the 
larger  vessels  are  regular  spirals  (1 1.  e.),  furnished 
with  diaphragms  (A.)  at  certain  distances,  the  struc- 
ture of  which,  however,  we  shall  perhaps  never 
be  able  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  parts ;  the  diameter  of  these  vessels,  although 
comparatively  large,    not  exceeding  -^i^  of  an 
inch.    In  this  section,  also,  we  perceive  that  the 
proper  vessels  (l  i.f.)  are  membranous  and  porous: 
and  that  the  cells  in  immediate  contact  with  both 
sets  of  vessels  are  oblong  {[].  d.);  whereas  those 
(g.)  which  are  between  the  proper  vessels  and  the 
cuticle  <^  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  which 
form  the  elevated  portion  of  the  eosta^  although 
they  are  not  oblong,  yet,  differ  both  in  size  and 
in  regularity  of  structure  from  those  (i  i.e.)  that 
form  the  inner  substance  of  the  petiole.    Close  to 
the  cuticle  of  the  upper  disk  ( 1 1 .  a.)  is  a  mass  of 
oblong  cells  (h.)  resembling  those  in  contact  with 
the  vessels. 

Ascending  to  the  expansion  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  separated  from  the  petiole  by  a  semitranspa- 
rent  white,  condensed,  membranous  space  (see  cut 
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12*  c),  from  which  the  expandon  of  the  leaf 
spreads  out  like  a  shoulder  on  each  side ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  midrib  (12.  b.),  which  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole  (12.  a.), 
becomes  very  conspicuous  on  the  under  disk  at  this 
point;  forming  almost  a  knob,  which  passes  into 
a  striated  ridge,  and  extends,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  From 
ten  to  twelve  parallel  costse  are  visible  on  each 

side   of   the    midrib, 
^  ^^  ^      riflff     iLSJL  which  when    magni- 

fied appear  like  white 
parallel  lines  (id.  a. 
a.  a.) ,  running  through 
the  green  smooth  sub- 
stance of  the  expan- 
sion, and  taking  the 
curve  of  its  shoulders 
I  as  if  originating  in  the 
white  semitransparent 
I  space  (12.  c.  c.)  al- 
ready described.  But 
between  these  costse 
there  are  several  smaller  vascular  cords,  which  are 
scarcely  visible  on  the  surface,  neither  producing 
elevation  nor  difference  of  colour ;  and  which  can 
be  demonstrated  only  on  the  dissection  of  the  leaf. 
One  of  the  more  obvious  distinctions,  therefore, 
in  the  structure  of  the  petiole  and  the  expansion 
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ia  the  leaves  Of  the  gramineous  tribe  of  plants  is^ 
that^  in  the  petiole^  the  vessels  run  in  distinef;  fas- 
ciculi^  which  are  all  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
size  (14.) ;  whereas  in  the  expansion  the  feseiculi 
differ  considerably  in  size  (13.)^  the  larger  only 
being  very  visible  on  the  surface.  In  both,  there 
are  transverse  threads  which  connect  the  longiti}- 
dinal  bundles,  and  these  are  conspicuous  even  to 
the  naked  eye  in  the  more  succulent  leaves,  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  involve  the  fructification 
of  the  Mays  (15.),  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light. 

In  examining  a  transverse  section  of  a  portion 
of  the  expansion,  of  the  leaf  of  Indian  Corn,  con- 
taining one  of  the  visible  costae  and  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  next  costa;  we  immediately 
perceive  the  difierence  of  structure  in  the  two  kinds 
of  fasciculi.  The  visible  costa  consists  pf  two 
large  spiral  vessels  on  the  same  line,  and  a  com- 
pact fasciculus  of  proper  vessels  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  spirals,  towards  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaf  (c.c.  fig.  13,  Plate  10);  while,  in  the  interval, 
each  fasciculus  is  composed  of  one  small  spiral  ves- 
sel only,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  proper  ves- 
sels, and  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  substance 
of  the  leaf  (rf.  d.  d.  fig.  13,  Plate  10).  But,  be- 
sides these,  there  is  another  kind  of  fasciculi, 
two  of  which  are  generally  observed  in  each  space 
between  the  visible  costae,   connected  with  a  pe- 
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culiar  cellular  apparatus  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. Tbesb  appear  to  be  modifications  of  the 
two  vascular  fiE»ciculi  already  noticed ;  haying  the 
same  structure  as  the  obscure  or  invisible  fascicu- 
lus^ and  the  accompanying  compact  bundle  of  pro- 
per vessels  of  the  visible  costa  (see  e.  e.  fig.  13^ 
Plate  10).  In  a  section  obtained  by  slicing  the 
leaf^  we  find  all  these  fiuciculi  united  by  trans- 
verse threads^  forming  rhomboidal  meshes^  si- 
milar to  those  which  have  been  already  described. 

But  although  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  leaf  of  Indian  Com^  just  described^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  to  the 
leaves  of  all  the  Grasses;  and  to  those  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  which  are  petiolated^  and 
furnished  with  longitudinal  costse^  yet^  there  must 
necessarily  be  many  modifications  of  this  arrange- 
ment. I  shall,  however,  particularly  notice  one 
only,  that  which  characteiizes  very  thick  and 
fleshy  leaves;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the 
Aloe  tribe. 

On  the  exterior  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Aloe, 
and  other  leaves  of  a  similar  character,  we  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  a  vascular  system ;  but  on 
attempting  to  tear  the  leaf  across,  considerable 
resistance  is  opposed  to  the  effort,  by  a  number  of 
tough,  longitudiiaal  fibres.  These  constitute  the 
vascular  fesciculi ;  and  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  leaf,  we  find  that  they  run  through  its  sub- 
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Stance^  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fasciculi 
in  solid  monocotyledonous  stems.  Viewing  the  sec- 
tion (16.)  through  a  magnifying  lens^  we  perceive 
that  the  fascicles  are  of  different  sizes^  the  largest 
being  in  the  centre:  and^  in  a  portion  of  it  (17.) 
placed  under  the  microscope^  we  perceive  that  the 
central  fasciculi  (a.)  differ  from  the  others  (b.), 
in  their  structure  as  well  as  size,  being  composed 
of  a  dense  cord  of  spiral  vessels,  accompanied  by  a 
very  large  bundle  of  proper  vessels,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  substance ; 


whereas  the  smaller  or  marginal  fascicles  appear 
to  be  entirely  composed  of  proper  vessels.  This 
structure  of  the  central  bundles  is  still  more  deci- 
dedly observed,  in  a  very  thin  longitudinal  slice, 
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(18.)  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  and  viewed 
in  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light.  The  cord 
of  spiral  vessels  (a.)  is  a  few  proper  vessels  sur- 
romided  by^  and  a  layer  of  cellular  matter  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  lai^  fascicle  (c.) 
of  proper  vessels.  In  splitting  the  leaf^  we  per- 
ceive that  these  vascular  fiE^ciculi  run  in  parallel 
lines  (19.)>  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  mme  curves  as  the  mar- 
gin ;  but  do  not  enter  into  the  spines  (a.  a.),  which 
are  of  a  hard  ligneous  consistence,  and  supplied 
by  small  threads  -  of  vessels  given  off  from  the 
£BMiculi  nearest  to  them.  The  vascular  cords  do  not 
anastomose  in  any  part  of  the  leaf;  and  very  few 
transverse  threads  are  perceptible,  compared  with 
those  which  occur  in  the  membranous  leaves  of  this 
natural  order.  But  besides  the  vascular  foscicnli 
we  find,  in  this  leaf,  and  other  monocotyledonous 
fleshy  leaves,  a  system  of  tubular  cells,  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  vessels,  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  cuticle  {l7*d.),  from  which  they  extend  in 
straight  contiguous  lines  to  the  cellular  parenchy- 
ma, the  chief  substance  of  the  leaf.  These  resemble 
beaded  or  moniliform  vessels  (les  vaisseaux  en 
chapelet  of  Mirbel),  and  appear  to  be  composed  of 
transparent  membranous  oblong  vesicles,  united 
at  their  extremities;  and  are  either  perforated, 
or  contain  smaU  granules  sparsely  spread  over 
their  inner  surface  (IQ.  a.).  It  is  probable  that 
these  cells  are  part  of  the  absorbing  system  by 
which  fleshy  plants,  such  as  the  Aloe,  which  grow 
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in  sandy,  arid  soils,  chiefly  derive  their  nou- 
rishment :  for,  as  very  little  moisture  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots,  these  plants  are  supported,  almost 
entirely,  by  cutieular  absorption.  The  natural  func- 
tions of  these  tubular  cells,  also,  being  to  absorb 
and  to  carry  fluids  towards  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
enable  us  to  understand  why  the  leaves  of  an 
Aloe,  when  separated  from  the  stem,  are  very 
long  in  drying  and  losing  their  plumpness ;  where- 
as, if  thrown  into  water,  when  they  are  very 
much  shrivelled,  they  almost  immediately  regain 
their  original  size.  The  absorbing  mouths  by 
which  they  are  supplied  will  be  demonstrated, 
when  we  examine  the  cutieular  system  of  leaves. 
In  the  leaves  of  those  monocotyledonous  plants 
the  costse  of  which,  instead  of  being  longitudinal, 
i*un  in  transverse  parallel  lines,  forming  acute  an- 
gles with  the  midrib,  we  find  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  framework  resembles  that  of  the 
Grasses  in  some  circumstances ;  but  difiers  from  it 
in  other  respects.  Thus  the  costse  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  communicate  by  small  transverse 
cords  of  vessels,  so  as  to  form  meshes  which  are 
rhomboidal  dr  square  according  to  the  angles  at 
which  these  transverse  cords  are  given  oflF  from  the 
costae,  as  in  the  Grasses.  The  petioles  ai-e^  also,  in 
general  sheathing,  and  many  of  them  are  farnished 
with  ligulse.  But,  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  peculiar 
cartilaginous  articulation,  which  divides  the  petiole 
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from  the  ezpanrion  in  the  Grasses^  is  not  present ; 
and  the  petiole  assumes  a  stalk-like  aspect  before 
it  reaches  the  expansion. 

Taking  this  leaf  of  Canna  Indica  (2K),  as  a 
ti 


\ 


specimen  of  the  vascular  system  in  this  description 
of  leaves,  we  perceive,  looking  at  the  under  disk^ 
that  the  midrib  is  much  elevated  pear  the  base^ 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  until  it  appears 
little  more  than  a  mere  line  at  the  apra  of  the 
leaf.  The  more  elevated  costse  (a.  a.  a.  a.  a.)  are 
the  primary  vascular  fasciculi ;  and  between  these 
are  secondary  fiisciculi,  which  are  less  elevated. 
To  the  unassisted  eye  they  all  appear  to  go  off  from 
the  midrib ;  but  viewed  by  a  magnifying  lens,  and 
with  transmitted  light,  we  perceive  that  all  of 
them  do  not  proceed  directly  fix)m  the  fasciculi  of 
the  midrib  (22.  6.  h.  see  page  567),  but  that  some 
of  them  (22.  a.  a.)  are  branches  of  the  others*.  At 

*  In  figure  22,  the  cuticle,  except  at  the  space  c.  d.  is  taken 
off,  and  the  midrib  pared  down,  to  show  the  transverse  yascular 
threads,  which  unite  the  parallel  fascicles;  and  which  are  ren- 
dered very  conspicuous  when  viewed  by  transmitted   light, 
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the  margin  they  all  inosculate^  and  form^  as  it 
were^  one  fasciculus  whicb^  extending  from  the  base 
to  the  apex^  is  the  real  living  boundary  of  the  leaf- 
Pursuing  our  examination  more  closely;  and 
placing  a  slice  (23.)  of  the  petiole  cut  transversely 
near  the  base  of  the  expansion^  under  the  micro- 
scope with  a  glass  of  a  moderate  power^  we  per- 
ceive that  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  distinct  £sus- 
ciculi^  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  section ;  alternately  larger  and  smaller 
(23.  a.  b.  a.b.)  near  the  circumference  on  the  con- 
vex sur&ce^  or  that  part  of  the  petiole  which  is 
towards  the  under  disk  of  the  leaf;  and  all  small 


(c.  c.  c.  c.  c.  c.)  on  the  concave  surface.  TTie  costae 
(22.  e.e.e.)  are  continuations  of  those  on  the  con- 


owing  to  tbe  dark  green  colour  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  meshes 
formed  by  these  threads. 
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cave  sorfiEU^e  of  the  midrib^  which  are  curved  out- 
wards in  opposite  pairs,  at  different  distances  be* 
tween  the  basis  and  the  apex  of  the  leaf;  but  the 
central  £BU3ciculi  pass  on  its  apex.  These  vascular 
fasciculi  are  embedded  in  a  cellular  tissue;  besides 
which  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  this  description  of 
leaves  contain  peculiar  pneumatic  or  air  cells  (23. 
d.  d.  d.)  closely  resembling  those  which  I  shall  after- 
wards demonstrate  to  you,  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  substance  of  aquatic  plants.  In  a  transverse 
section  of  a  small  part  of  the  expansion  of  the  leaf 
(24.  see  page  567),  we  perceive  that  the  vascular 
cords  (a.  a.  a)  run  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  plates  of  cuticle,  embedded  in  an  opaque 
green  parenchyma;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
pneumatic  apparatus  of  the  petiole  and  midrib, 
there  is  a  transparent  layer  of  large  cells  (24.  h.) 
immediately  under  the  cuticle  of  the  upper  disk. 
I  should,  however,  inform  you  that  these  pneumatic 
cells  are  not  present  in  the  petiole  and  midrib  of 
all  leaves  with  transverse  costse,  belonging  to  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants;  but  the  same  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  vascular  cords,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  structure  of  the  framework, 
are  seen  in  all  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  &sci- 
culi;  these,  as  in  the  other  leaves  we  have  ex- 
amined, consist  of  spiral  and  proper  vessels;  dif- 
fering, however,  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
spiral  vessels,  which  in  each  fesciculus,  in  these 
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leaves,  are  placed  between  two  bundles  of  proper 
vessels.  If  we  cut  a  superficial  slice  from  the  under 
disk  of  the  leaf,  where  any  of  the  fasciculi  ra- 
mify {25.  see  page  567) ;  and  examine  it  by  a 
powerful  microscope,  we  may  rationally  conclude 
from  what  we  perceive,  that,  although  some  of 
the  costae  are  merely  continuations  of  the  vas- 
cular &sciculi  of  the  midrib,  separated  like  threads 
from  a  skein  of  silk,  yet  that  others  which  also 
branch  from  these,  and  the  smaller  transverse 
vascular  threads,  are  actually  united  by  that 
kind  of  connexion  which,  in  the  Vessels  of  animals, 
is  termed  anastomosis.  Thus,  in  the  slice  under 
examination,  we  find  that  both  the  fasciculi  {a.  a.) 
contain  the  same  number  of  vessels,  which  would 
not  be  the  case,  were  the  one  parcel  separated  from 
the  other;  and  although  the  transverse  thread  (i.) 
contains  one  spiral  vessel  only,  yet  this  vessel  does 
not  appear  to  be  split  from  the  larger  fasciculus ; 
but  to  be  simply  united  to  it;  the  end  of  b.  being 
evidently  applied  to  the  side  of  a.  if  it  do  not  ac- 
tually open  into  the  cavity  of  that  vessel. 

Examining,  by  the  same  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  larger 
fasciculi  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  of  Canna  /n- 
dica,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  one  large,  and 
from  three  to  six  smaller  spiral  vessels,  arranged 
and  relatively  connected  with  the  proper  vessels 
in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  arrangement  of 
those  in  the  fasciculi  which  are    found  in  the 
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Stems  of  White  Bryony  (see  fig.  4,  a.  Plate  8). 
The  arrangement  of  the  vessels^  however^  in  the 
fiBisciculi  of  the  expansion  differ^  in  some  de- 
gree,  from  those  of  the  midrib.  Placing  a  trans- 
verse section  (26.)  of  one  of  these  fasciculi  under 
the  microscope^  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of 
two  large  tangent  spiral  vessels  (a.)  surrounded  by 
firm  cellular  matter ;  and  of  two  small  isolated 
vessels  (b.),  which  are  spirals  also^  situated  nearer 
to  the  upper  disk  of  the  leaf;  the  one  before  the 
other^  and,  in  like  manner,  surrounded  by  firm  cel- 


lular substance.  The  proper  vessels  are  collected 
into  two  distinct  fasciculi ;  the  largest  of  which 
{d.^  is  on  the  under  disk  or  back  of  the  leaf, 
and  covered  by  the  cuticle  only,  while  the 
smallest  (c),  which  is  towards  the  upper  disk, 
is  covered  by  one  layer  of  cellular  substance. 
In  the  longitudinal  section  (27.)  made  tlu'ougb 
the  centre  of  the  fosciculus,  in  the  thidmess  of 
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the  leaf,  e.  being  the  upper  and  f.  the  under 
disk,  the  relative  situation  of  the  vessels  is  still 
more  clearly  demonstrated. 

We  inay  pause  here  a  few  moments  to  re- 
mark, that  the  colour  of  the  juice  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf,  is  more  intense  towards  the  surfaces, 
while  in  the  centre  it  is  scarcely  deeper  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  cutis  (e^f.). 
Is  not  this  probably  owing  to  the  sap  which  is 
current  in  the  spiral  vessels,  and  which  is  co- 
lourless, being  g^ven  out  laterally,  and  diffusing 
itself  through  the  cells,  in  which  the  change 
effected  by  the  air  and  light,  that  causes  the  co- 
lour is  produced  ?  The  manner  in  which  the  co- 
lour is  diluted  as  it  approaches  the  limits  of 
the  spiral  vessels,  would  authorize  such  a  suppo- 
sition; but,  wherefore  it  may  be  demanded,  are 
the  cells  immediately  under  the  cutis  free  from 
colour?  It  is  probable,  we  may  reply,  that  these 
cells  are  filled  by  pure  water  only,  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere;  and,  consequently,  their  con- 
tents are  unfitted  to  undergo  those  chymical 
changes  to  which  the  sap  is  subjected  in  the  leaf. 
But  this  discussion  is  premature. 

From  this  demonstration  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem in  the  leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
it  is  evident  that  a  general  character,  however 
variously  modified  iia  many  instances,  pervades 
the  whole.  The  fesciculi  of  vessels  are  distinct; 
they  run  in  directions  parallel  to  one  another; 
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and  the  principal  bundles  are  united  by  smaller 
transverse  cords  or  fesciculi;  which  form  meshes 
of  a  rhomboidal  fi^re,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
rize  in  the  same  leaf. 

Passing  on  to  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons,  we 
find  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  vascular 
framework  more  complex  and  varied,  than  we 
have  found  it  in  the  leaves  of  the  two  natural  di- 
visions, which  we  have  already  examined.  This  is 
made  evident  to  the  unassisted  eye  by  holding  up 
between  it  and  the  light  any  newly  expanded  leaf ; 
but  it  is  more  beautifully  demonstrated  in  the  ske- 
leton of  a  full-grown  leaf,  carefully  prepared.  In 
a  leaf  of  the  Indian  Fig,  Ficus  religiosus,  thus  pre- 
pared (fig.  2,  Plate  10),  we  perceive  seven  princi- 
pal costae,  springing  from  each  side  of  the  midriib 
(a.),  and  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  where 
th^  bend  towards  its  apex,  and  are  enarcbed  or 
inosculate  with  one  another  {b.  h.  h.  h.).  From  each 
side  of  these  costae,  a  series  of  secondary  fiasciculi 
spring,  which,  inosculating,  also,  with  their  oppo- 
nents, form  a  secondary  set  of  arches  (c.  c.  c.  c.)  be- 
tween each  pair  of  the  principal  costae ;  and  inclose 
a  tissue  of  minute  and  exquisitely  beautiful  reticu- 
lations, the  result  of  the  numerous  ramifications  of 
the  vascular  threads,  as  they  divide  and  subdivide 
as  it  were  out  of  a  greater  into  a  less.  But  besides 
this  distribution  of  these  vascular  fasciculi,  we 
observe  a  fascicle  {d.  d.),  proceeding  from  each 
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side  of  the  midrib^  at  the  very  base  of  the  ex^ 
pansion^  and  bounding  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 
This  receives  supplies  from  the  arches  of  the  costae^ 
as  it  passes  onwards^  until  it  unites  with  its  fel- 
low at  the  apex  of  the  leaf.    Such  is  the  general 
distribution  of  the  vascular  fasciculi  in  the  leaves 
of  dicotyledonous  plants.     It  would   be  incon- 
sistent with  any  elementary  plan  of  instruction^  to  - 
enter  largely  upon  the  consideration  of  the  various 
circumstances  which  modify  the  distribution  of 
these  fasciculi ;  and^  therefore^  I  shall  examine  the 
modifications  depending  upon  two  states  only  of 
dicotyledonous  leaves :  1.  When  the  leaf  or  its  ex- 
pansion is  thin  or  membranaceous;  and^  2.  when  it 
is  thick  or  fleshy. 

1.  The  general  distribution' of  the  vascular 
fasciculi,  in  thin  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants^ 
in  the  majority  of  instances^  resembles  that  which 
we  find  in  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  Fig 
tree.  The  vessels  of  the  costae  proceed  from  the 
principal  fasciculus  of  the  midrib^  and  run  between 
the  laminae  of  Cuticle^  embedded  in  the  cellular  mat- 
ter^ in  cords  which  form  visible  elevations  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf^  and  corresponding  furrows  on  its 
face.  Each  fascicle  consists  of  spiral  and  proper 
vessels  throughout  all  its  ramifications;  and,  in 
whatever  manner  these  vessels  are  arranged  in  the 
fasciculi,  the  spiral  and  proper  vessels  are  always 
associated  and,  in  general,  tangent.  This  arrange- 
ment is  common  both  to  sessile  and  to  petiolated,  to 
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dmple  and  to  compound  leaves,  as  far,  at  leasts  as 
respects  the  expansion.  In  sessile  leaves,  how- 
ever, all  the  fasciculi  do  not  proceed  from  the 
midrib,  but  some  are  given  off  directly  from  the 
stem  or  the  branch,  and  enter  the  expansion  of  the 
leaf  at  its  base,  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  In 
petiolated  leaves,  also,  the  petiole  is  generally 
dilated  at  its  point  of  union  with  the  branch,  and 
at  this  point  the  vessels  enter  the  petiole  in  distinct 
bundles ;  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  in  the 
eschar  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in 
autumn. 

Thus  in  the  Apple,  the  P6ar,  the  Peach,  and 
many  other  trees,    the  leaf  is  attached  to    the 
wood  by  three  fasciculi,  one  of  which  enters  the 
middle  of  the  petiole,  and  the  others  on  each  side 
of  it.    In  the  Lilac,  the  attachment  is  also  by 
three  distinct  fasciculi ;  but  thei-e  is  besides  a  line 
of  coalesced  fasciculi  which  forms  a  kind  of  open 
crescent;  and  in  the  Laurustine  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  pass  from  the  wood  into  the  petiole  in  one 
fascicle,  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  nearly 
a  complete  semicircle.    In  compound  leaves,  the 
number  of  fasciculi  passing  into  the  petiole  from 
the  wood,  is  in  some  instances  regulated  by  the 
number  of  the  leaflets;   in  the  Elder,  we  find 
generally  five ;  and  in  the  Horse  Chesnut,  from 
five  to  seven  or  eight.    It  is,  however,  the  inner 
part  only  of  these  fasciculi,  or  that  which  ccm- 
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veys  the  sap  to  the  leaf^  that  is  ^ven  off  from  the 
wood^  or  rather  from  the  medullary  sheath ;  for 
the  outer  part^  which  consists  of  the  proper  or  re- 
turning vessels,  enters  the  bark,  but  not  the 
wood.  This  fact  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
placing  young  leafy  twigs  in  coloured  fluids.  The 
colour  is  seen  passing  up  from  the  stem  into  the 
leaf  through  the  upper  portion  of  each  fascicle; 
while,  that  part  which  consists  of  the  returning 
vessels  remains  perfectly  free  from  colour. 

Such  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vascu- 
lar framework  in  the  thin  leaves  of  dicotyledonous 
plants;  to  examine  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
&sciculi,  we  must  have  redourse  to  the  same  m&* 
thod  that  we  adopted  in  our  examination  of  them 
in  the  leaves  of  the  two  natural  divisions  we  have 
already  investigated.  *  Taking  the  leaf  of  the 
Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris^  as  an  example  of  the 
simple  petiolated  leaf;  and  placing  a  thin  transverse 
slice  of  the  petiole  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
that  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Close  to  the  upper  or  channelled  surface  of 
the  petiole,  we  find  three  small  distinct  fasciculi 
of  spiral  vessels  (c.  c.  c.  fig.  10,  Plate  8),  one  im- 
mediately withui  the  cutia,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
chanijLel,  and  oiie  at  each  side;  but  the  principal 
vessels  constitute  one  large  compound  fasciculus^ 
in  the  centi^  of  the  petiole,  which  appears  of  a 
horseshoe  shape,  in  the  transverse  s^tion ;  and 
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oonrists  of  one  fiuKsicalns  of  spiral  vessels,  and 
two  fiBtfcicoli  of  proper  vessels.  The  spiral  vessels, 
which  form  the  central  fiG»ciculus  (d.),  are  arranged 
in  rays,  which  are  sometimes  tangent,  at  other 
times  separate;  whereas  the  proper  v^sels  con- 
stituting the  two  fescieoli  (e.  e.),  one  of  which  is 
situated  within,  and  the  other  without  the  fasci- 
culus oi  ^irals,  are  irregularly  embedded  in  a 
pulpy  parenchyma,  and  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  greater  transparency.  The  bark,  or  true 
cutis  (a.)  of  the  petiole,  seems,*  also,  to  consist 
chiefly  of  several  series  of  the  same  kind  of  proper 
or  returning  vessels.  In  the  various  modifications 
of  this  structure  of  the  vascular  system,  in  the 
petioles  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  the  radiated  ar- 
rangement of  the  spiral  vessels  is  found  in  all: 
the  petiole  in  this  respect,  As  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  its  structure,  closely  resembling  the 
stem  or  the  branch  from  which  it  springs.  In 
simple  leaves,  with  a  few  exceptions,  although 
the  vascular  part  forms  at  first  several  fesciculi,  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  yet  these  soon  coalesce  into 
one  compound  fasciculus ;  but  in  compound  leaves 
they  remain  distinct. 

If  we  take  a  leaf  of  the  EUder,  Sambucus 
nigra,  and  place  a  transverse  sectiou  of  the  com- 
mon petiole  under  the  microscope,  we  perceive 
ten  distinct  fasciculi  of  vessels.  Five  of  these 
(h.  6.  6.  6.  6.  fig.  11,  Plate  8)  are  compound  fas- 
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cicles^  embedded  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
petiole;  and  five  {a.  a^.a.  a.  a.)  fasciculi  of  proper 
vessels  occupying  the  angles  of  the  footstalk,  and 
situated  in  the  bark,  or  at  least  exterior  to  the 
former  and  immediately  within  the  cuticle.  The* 
compound  fasciculi  consist,  each,  of  a  band  of 
spiral  vessels,  arranged  in  rays,  and  two  fasciculi 
of  proper  vessels ;  one  interior,  and  the  other  ex- 
terior to  the  band  of  spirals,  but  both  tangent 
upon  it.  One  of  these  compound  fascicles  passes 
into  each  leaflet;  and  consequently  their  num- 
ber, in  the  common  petiole  of  compound  leaves, 
generally  corresponds  to  that  of  the  leaflets.  In 
compound  leaves,  however,  which  have  moveable 
aiticulations,  we  perceive  that  all  the  separate  fas- 
ciculi are  collected  into  one  fasciculus  in  the  arti- 
culations. Thus,  in  the  common  Kidney-bean,  Pha- 
seolus  vulgaris,  the  petiole  of  which  is  channelled, 
with  an  articulation  at  the  base  of  the  common  pe- 
tiole and,  also,  at  that  of  each  partial  petiole,  we 
find  that  the  vascular  fasciculi  {a.  a.  b.  b.  fig.  8,  Plate 
10)  are  distinct,  and  form  a  circle  situated  immedi- 
ately under  the  bark  in  the  channelled  parts  of  the 
petiole  ;  with  a  considerable  portion  of  lax  cellular 
substance  or  medulla  (c),  enclosed  within  the  circle 
which  they  form :  whereas,  in  the  articulated  parts, 
there  is  one  central  fasciculus  only  {a.  fig.  7,  Plate 
10),  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  (5.)  of  very  firm 
cellular  matter.    The  advantage  of  this  change  of 
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disposition  of  the  vascular  bundles^  in  the  articu* 
lations,  is  very  obvious:    for^   had  the'  fasdcles 
remained  distinct^   and  surrounding  the  pith^  in 
the  articulations^    those  on  the  outside  of  the 
IBexure^  in  every  considerable  motion  of  the  joints 
must  have  described  so  large  a  circle,  as  would 
have  endangered  the  organization  of  the  vessels  by 
the  extension;    while  those  on  the  inner  ride 
would  have  suffered,  equally,  by  the  compression 
to  which  they  must  necessarily  have  been  subjected. 
But,  by  the  whole  of  the  vessels  being,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  petiole,  the  extension  and  com- 
pression produced  by  the  flexure,  oh  every  part  of 
the  fascicle,  is  not  more  than  can  be  borne  by  any 
individual  vessel,  whether  spiral  or  entire  s  and> 
thence,  the  freest  and  most  varied  motion  of  the 
joint  can  be  exercised  with  impunity.    The  neces^ 
rity  of  such  a  modification  of  structure,  in  the 
petioles  of  compound  leaves,  susceptible  of  mo* 
tion^  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
articulations  are  present  in  all  those  which  per^ 
form  certain  movements;  as,  for  example,  those 
which  fold  together  their  leaflets  at  night;  those 
which  are  endowed  with   the  power  of    spon-* 
taneously  moving  their  leaflets,  as   Hedjrsaram 
gyrans;  and  those  which  fold  their  leaflets  togethei* 
when  touched,  as  Mimosa  sensttiva  and  pudiea. 

Some  simple  leaves,  those  for  instance  of 
the  Holly  Hock,  of  the  Geranium  tribe,  &c. 
which  have  several  principal  costse  diverging  fmm 
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the  summit  of  the  petiole,  and  in  this  respect 
have  an  affinity  to  digitate  leaves,  present 
nearly  the  same  vascular  structure  of  the  petiole 
as  the  compound  leaves.  The  fasciculi  are  dis- 
tinct ;  and  correspond  in  number  to  the  princi- 
pal costee  of  the  leaf;  each  of  which  may  be  thus 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  midrib,  and  the  leaf  as  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  conjoined  leaflets:  so  that 
these  leaves,  although  they  are  necessarily  classed 
as  simple  leaves  from  their  external  appearance, 
yet,  bear  in  anatomical  structure  the  same  affinity 
to  digitate  compound  leaves,  which  the  webbed 
foot  df  a  bird  bears  to  one  which  is  not  webbed. 
A  similar  structure,  also,  16  found  in  the  petioles 
of  thosie  Itoves  which  are  longitudinally  ribbed,  or 
nerved  as  the  common  expression  is,  from  the 
base  of  the  expansion,  as  for  instance  those  of  the 
genus  Melastoma;  but,  when  the  ribs  do  not  origin- 
ate from  the  base,  although  they  are  very  conspicu- 
ous, as,  for  example,  in  the  leaf  of  the  Cinnamon 
tree,  the  structure  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
petiole  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  simple  dicotyledo- 
nous leaves,  which  are  not  longitudinally  ribbed. 

If,  instead  of  a  transverse  section,  we  place  a 
lon^tudinal  section  of  any  of  these  leaves  under 
the  microscope,  we  perceive  that  each  fasciculus  is 
composed  of  spiral  and  proper  vessels,  the  same  as 
we  have  already  seen  constitute  the  ribs  in  the 
leaves  of  monocotyledons. 
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Tracing  the  vascular  &sciculi  from  the  petiole 
into  the  expansion^  in  the  thin^  simple  leaves  of 
dicotyledons,  we  find  their  divisions,  subdivisions, 
and  ultimate  ramifications  much  more  diversified 
and  minute  than  in  the  leaves  of  monocotyledons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  whether  they  proceed  from  one 
central  fasciculus,  or  from  several  longitudinal 
costs,  the  ramifications  become  smaller  and 
smaller,  owing  to  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  the  vessels  which  they  contain ;  but  npt  owing 
to  any  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  vessels 
themselves:  for,  although  a  principal  fasciculus 
may  contain  larger  and  smaller  spiral  vessels, 
yet  the  general  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
vessels,  in  the  smallest  fasciculus,  is  the  same  as 
in  the  largest.  This  question,  therefore,  again 
presents  itself:  Do  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  inoscu- 
late and  anastomose,  or  are  the  smaller  fitsciculi 
merely  separations  from  the  larger? 

Dr.  Grew,  as  I  have  already  stated,  denied 
that  they  ever  inosculate  or  anastomose  until  they 
arrive  at  their  final  distribution.  In  appealing  to 
nature  for  a  solution  of  this  disputed  point,  we  find 
Grew's  opinion  so  far  correct,  that  the  vascular 
fasciculi  of  the  costse,  which  are  given  off  from  the 
midrib,  are  separations  from  the  petiolar  fasciculi 
in  their  progress  towards  the  apext)f  the  leaf;  and 
that  the  fasciculi  forming  some  of  the  secondary 
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costse^  also^  are  separated  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  in  the  smaller  ramifications,  we  percdve  that 
many  of  the  fasciculi  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  nearly  right  angles;  and  in  these  in- 
stances the  vessels  are  not  separations  from  the 
larger  fasciculi,  but  are  distinct  and  merely  applied 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sides  of  those  from^ 
which  they  seem  to  arise;  as  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  dissection,  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. In  this  minute  portion  of  a  leaf  of  the  Lilac, 
sliced  from  between  the  cuticles,  and  examined, 
by  transmitted  light,  under  a  very  high  magni- 
fying power,  we  observe  that,  in  the  smaller  fasci- 
culus {g.  28.),  which  is  composed  of  seven  spiral 
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vessels,  and  united  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  larger  fasciculus  (A.),  three  of  the  vessels 
(a.)  form  a  curve  upwards,  and  three  (b.)  a 
curve  downwards,     before   they  unite   with  the 
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]wrger  fiasciculus;  while  the  central  vessel  (c.) 
seeins  to  termiaate  in  a  straight  line  on  the  side 
of  the  vessel  3,  which  is  one  of  those  composing 
the  larger  fiusciculus.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  smaller  fieuwicnlus  is  not  a  separation  fi-om  the 
larger ;  bnt  is  joined  to  it  by  a  species  of  anasto- 
mosis ;  which^  in  the  central  vessel^  is  effected  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  application  of  its  extremity 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel  on  which  it  terminates; 
and^  in  the  other  six  vessels^  in  a  less  direct  man- 
ner by  the  lateral  application  of  a  portion  near  the 
extremity  of  each  vessel,  before  it  curves  outwards 
to  the  particular  vessel  on  which  it  terminates.  In 
other  leaves,  as  in  those  of  the  gardcin  Lettuce  for 
instance,  in  which  single  vessels  are  often  united  to 
large  fasciculi  {a.  b.  c.  29.  page 581)  and  toother 
single  vessels  {a.  h.  c.  30.  page  581),  the  nature  of 
the  first  species  of  anastomosis,  just  described,  is 
still  more  perceptible.  One  of  these  examples 
(28.)  demonstrates,  also,  that  the  proper  or  re- 
turning vessels  {d.  e.f.f.)  unite  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  spiral. 

Whether  the  communication  of  the  cavities  of 
these  united  vessels  be  direct,  as  in  the  vessels  of 
animals,  so  as  to  allow  the  fluids  they  convey  to 
flow  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that  in  the  leaves  of  dicotyle- 
dons, as  in  those  of  monocotyledons,  all  the  vascu-  - 
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lar  ramifications  of  the  foliar  expansion  are  not  pro- 
longations of  the  vessels  forming  the  petiolar  £suh 
ciculi ;  bat  that  many  of  tbem  are  distinct  vessels 
anastomosing  with  others,  although  in  a  different 
manner  from  this  kind  of  union  as  it  occurs  in  ves- 
sels in  animal  bodies.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
osculation which  occurs  in  the  proper  or  return- 
ing vessels,  more  nearly  resembles  that  which  we 
find  in  vessels  of  animal^ ;  for,  as  the  proper  ves- 
sels are  simple  membranous  tubes,  any  commu- 
nication between  them.,must  be  by  direct  openings, 
such  as  are  found  to  exist  in  the  vessels  of  Mar- 
cbantia  (see  page  560). 

2*  The  thick  and  fleshf  leaves  of  dicoty^- 
donous  plants  are  seldom  petiolated;  but  when 
they  ^re  so,  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
fasciculi,  both  in  the  petiole  and  in  the  expansion; 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  thin  membranaceous 
leaves.  The  sessile  leaves  of  this  division  are  ge* 
nerally  thicker  and  more  succulent  than  the  pe- 
tiolated* If  we  take  the  genus  Mesembryan- 
themum,  as  afibrding  specimens  illuistrative  of  the 
character  of  these  sessile  leaves,  we  find  that  the 
vessels  pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf  in  one  or 
more  fi^sciculi,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
leaves.  Thus  in  the  Hatchet-leaved  Mesembryan- 
themom  (M.  Dolabriforme)^  the  leaves  of  which 
are  connate,  the  sap-vessels  enter  the  leaf  in  one 
bundle,    which  extends  in  the  direction  of  its 
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axis,  the  whole  leqgth  of  the  leaf,  giving  off  in  its 
course  a  few  thread-like  branches  only  at  consi- 
derable intervals;  and  as  this  vascnlar  fasciculus 
and  its  ramifications  are  situated  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  pith  of  the  leaf,  and  are,  consequently, 
imperceptible  on  its  surface;  this  description  of 
leaves  appears  to  the  unassisted  eye  destitute  of 
vessels.  These  organs  are,  indeed,  comparatively 
few  in  succulent  leaves;  and  are  less  necessary 
than  in  membranaceous  leaves ;  for,  as  succulent 
leaves  either  exhale  very  little  moisture,  or  absorb 
a  considerable  quantity  from  the  atmosphere  by 
their  surfaces,  the  nutriment  of  the  plant,  in  the 
first  case,  is  sufficient  although  the  fluids  taken  up 
by  the  roots  be  comparatively  scanty ;  and,  in  the 
second,  it  is  supplied,  independent  of  that  which 
may  be  furnished  by  the  roots,  by  cutaneous  ab- 
sorption. In  the  leaves  of  the  broad-leaved  species 
of  Mesembryanthemum,  and  in  similar  succulent 
leaves,  the  vessels  enter  the  leaf  in  several  distinct 
fasciculi;  which  diverging,  pass  on  in  nearly 
stmight  lines,  giving  off  a  few  bundles  only  in  thdr 
course ;  but  as  they  approach  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
whatever  its  form  may  be,  they  divide,  subdi- 
vide, and  inosculate  as  in  thin  leaves ;  and  the 
proper  or  returning  vessels  accompany  and  sur- 
round the  spirals  in  all  their  divisions.  In  the  suc- 
culent leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  also,  we 
find  the  same  system  of  tubular  cells,  between  the 
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pulp  and  the  cuticle^  which  we  described  in  the 
Aloe  (page  564) ;  and  in  the  leaf  of  the  Mesem- 
bryanthemum^  under  examination,  we  perceive 
these  tubes  commencing  immediately  under  the 
cutis,  and  terminating  generally  in  the  cells  of 
the  central  pulp ;  but  sometimes  in  follicles,  which 
are  both  very  irregular  in  form,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the 
fluid  taken  up  from  the  atmpsphere  passes  at  once 
into  the  central  cells,  the  contents  of  which  are 
colourless,  while  another  part  remains  in  the  tu- 
bular cells,  and  undergoes  that  change,  which  is 
the  usual  result  of  the  agency  of  light  on  the 
juices  of  all  leaves  exposed  to  its  influence.  The 
green  colour  of  the  fluids  contained  in  these  cells, 
marks  out  their  limits,  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  leaf,  even  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  structure  of  the  vessels  in  sAcculent  dico- 
tyledonous leaves  is  the  same  as  in  all  other  leaves. 
The  conducting  vessels  are  spiral  tubes,  of  the 
same  diameter  at  the  apex  as  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf;  and  the  proper  or  returning  vessels  are  mem- 
branous, and  apparently  perforated,  although  their 
transparency  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their 
real  character.  The  ramifications  are  all  given  off 
at  acute  angles;  and  appear  to  be  merely  separa- 
tions from  the  caulinar  or  petiolar  cluster,  as  Dr. 
Xjrew  supposed  was  the  case  in  all  leaves ;  at  least 
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I  have  already  demonstrated  to  you  the  exist- 
ence  of  large  vacuities  in  the  foliar  parenchyma  of 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Mirbel  regards  these 
as  accidental  productions,  rents  or  defects  in  the 
cellular  texture;  an  opinion,  hoirever,  which  is 
instantly  refuted  on  a  minute  examination  of  these 
parts.  If  we  place  a  portion  of  the  petiole,  or  any 
of  the  larger  costse  of  an  aquatic,  this  thin  trans- 
verse slice,  for  example,  of  the  petiole  of  Trapa 
nutans  (fig.  12,  Plate  10),  under  the  microscope, 
we  perceive  that  the  vacuities  have  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  around  the  centre  (c),  which 
is  vascular  and  consequently  more  opaque  than 
the  rest  of  the  slice;  and  that  some  of  the  va- 
cuities are  open  (a.  a.),  while  others  (i.  b.)  are 
closed.  The  membrane  which  covers  some  of  the 
vacuities  as  they  appear  in  the  slice  (fig.  12.) 
before  us,  is  a  diaphragm,  which,  as  it  forms  the 
roof  of  one  cavity^  is  also  the  floor  of  another;  and 
it  is  owing  to  these  diaphi*agms  not  being  all  on  the 
same  plane  that  some  of  the  vacuities  appear  de- 
^  void  of  them,  in  the  transverse  slice  of  the  petiole 
of  the  leaf  of  any  aquatic  plant.  The  intimate 
structure  of  these  diaphragms  is  seen  in  a  highly 
magnified  view  of  one  of  them,  as  represented  at 
fig.  13,  Plate  10;  in  which  b.  shows  that  the  dia- 
phragm consists  of  regular  hexagonal  framework, 
with  t^p  interveoiug  membrane  either  perforated 
^  ^  small  transparent,  amylaceous  gra- 
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considerably  in  demsUy ;  but  this  diversity  dqieods 
more  oa  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  juices  the 
cells  contain,  than  on  any  diversity  of  structure 
in  the  cells.  To  the  same  causes,  also,  may  be 
attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  variety  of  figure 
which  these  cells  exhibit:  for,  although  they  are 
in  some  instances  globular,  or  nearly^;  and  in 
others  triangular ;  or  more  or  less  regularly  hex- 
agonal ;  yet,  it  is  probable,  that  the  majority  are 
ori^nally  spheroidal  vesicles;  and  that  the  va*- 
nations  frqm  this  figure  depend  on  the  turgescence 
of  the  vesicles,  and  the  consequent  compression 
which  must  necessarily  I'esult  from  their  conti- 
guity. The  hexagonal  figure  being  that  which 
spheroidal  vesicles,  mutually  comprising  one  an-* 
other,,  are  naturally  disposed  to  assume,  we  find 
that  a  more  or  less  regular  hexagon  is  the  most 
common  form  of  these  cells;  and  this  figure  \ii 
generally  more  regular  in  the  cells  forming  the 
centre  of  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  owing  to  these 
being  there  more  distended  with  fluid,  than  in 
those  towards  either  of  the  cuticles. 

But  that  the  divei'sity  of  figure  in  the  cells 
of  leaves  does  not,  altogether,  depend  on  me- 
chanical compi-ession,  is  evident  from  the  £act, 
that  those  towards  the  ufq;wr  disk  of  the  leaf 
often  diflfer  in  form  from  those  towards  the  un- 
der disk;  and  yet  in  both  these  atuations  we 
may  suppose  the  compression  to  be  nearly  equal. 
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This  difference^  as  shall  afterwards  be  explained^  is 
probably  necessary  for  the  distinct  functions  of 
these  two  surfaces ;  and  thence,  in  every  attempt 
to  theorize  on  the  structure  of  parts,   the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  plants  as 
well  as  animals  are  living  beings,  and  consequently 
not  regulated  by  those  laws  which  control  the 
configuration  of  inanimate  matter.    No  plant  is 
better  adapted  than  the  Christmas  Rose,  Helle- 
borus  nigeTy  to  demonstrate  this  diversity  of  cel- 
lular structure  in  the  same  leaf.    If  we  examine 
a  thin  transverse  slice  of  a  leaf  of  this  species 
of  Hellebore,  with  a  good  magnifying  glass,  we 
perceive  that,  immediately  under  the  cells  of  the 
cutis  (3 1 .  a.),  which  are  large  and  oval,  there  is  a 
range  of  tubular  cells  (i.)  terminating  in  the  true 
pulp  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  (c.) ;  which  con- 
sists of  irregular  hexagonal  cells,  and  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  tubular  cells  and 
the  cuticle  (d.)  of  the  under  disk  of  the  leaf.  Under 
the  highest  power  of  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
these  tubular  cells  (32.  b.)  have  apparently  a  di- 
rect communication  with  the  cells  (a.)   of  the 
cutis ;  and  also  with  the  range  of  cells  (c.)  im- 
mediately beneath  them:      but   in  neither  are 
the  mouths  open,  for,  a  membrane  bounds  the 
oblong  cell  in  every  direction.     In  the  trans- 
verse section  of  some  leaves,  as  for  instance  thosjs 
of  Calla  JEthiopica  (33.),    which  is  an  aquatic 
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plants    we  find  several  ranges  of  tubular  cells 
(&.)  commencing  under  the  cutis  (a.)  of  the  su- 


perior disk.  Some  of  these  terminate  in  the  hex- 
agonal cells  (rf.),  and  others  in  empty  cavities 
{f.f.)i  such  as  are  present  in  the  leaves  and  the 
petioles  of  all  aquatic  plants,  and  which,  being  filled 
with  air,  seem  intended  for  enabling  them  to  rise 
above  or  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Under  the  microscope  these  tubular  cells  (34.  h.) 
in  the  leaves  of  Calla,  resemble  a  chain  of  short 
vessels,  with  valvular  partitions;  and  were,  in- 
deed, erroneously  regarded  as  such  by  Malpighi 
and  Leuwenhoek,  who  observed  them  in  the 
stem.  But  these  cells  are  not  fnrnished  with  open 
mouths,  nor  with  valves,  neither  where  they 
originate  in  the  cuticular  cells  (34.  a.),  nor  at  their 
union  with  each  other,  nor  where  they  termi- 
nate (rf.)  in  the  common  pulp  of  the  leaf;  and 
this  is  the  case,  also,  in  all  leaves  furnished  with 
tubular  cells.  When  the  tubular  cells  are  cut 
transversely,  they  appear  to  be  of  an  hexagonal 
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figure  (35.),  and  not  roundj  a8  might  be  sos- 
pected  from  their  longitudinal  aspect.  Sprengel 
and  some  others  have  stated  that  the  cells  in  all 
^  leaves  are  elongated  near  the  upper  surface ;  but 
the  simple  inspection  of  many  leaves  is  sufficient 
to  refute  this  statement.  Among  the  succulent 
leaves,  even,  in  which  the  tubular  cells  are  more 
frequently  met  with  than  in  membranaceous 
leaves,  they  are  not  always  present ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  leaf  of  Hoya  camosa^  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  upper  and  under  disk  of  which 
is  in  the  structure  of  the  cutis,  which  on  the  su- 
perior surfiEU^e  (a.  fig.  16,  Plate  10)  is  a  simple 
transparent  pellicle,  while  on  the  inferior  (b.  ibid.) 
it  is  cellular;  and  in  the  cells  near  the  upper 
disk  being  filled  with  a  greener  and  more  opaque 
juice  than  those  near  the  under  disk. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  structure  of  the 
cells  constituting  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  we 
find  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cells  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  Each  cell  appears  to  be  a  dis* 
tinct,  transparent,  membranous  vesicle,  formed 
into  the  figure  it  displays  by  the  pressure  of  the 
contiguous  cells,  and  thence,  the  partition  sepa- 
rating each  cell,  must  be  a  double  membrane. 
This  is  more  evident  in  the  microscopic  examinap 
tionr  (A  the  cellnlar  substance  of  some  leaves  than 
of  others;  thus,  in  this  minute  portion  (36.  page 
2 
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589))   taken  from  the  leaf   of  Iris  Germanica, 
we  perceive  that  not  only  the  cut  edges  (c.)  of 
the  cells  appear  double;    but  that  where  some 
of  the  cells  deviate  from  the  hexagonal  figure, 
there  are  evident  interstitial  spaces  (a.  d.)  be^ 
tween  them^  which  if  the  cells  were  not  di^inct 
vesicles  would  not  occur.    These  interstices  have 
been  noticed  by  Leuwenhoek,  Treviranus,    Com- 
paretti,    and  M.  Kieser;  the  last  of  whom  sup* 
poses  them  to  exist  at  every  angle  of  every  cell, 
and  by  their  conjunction  to  form  canals  which 
surround  it;  and  to  be  the  only  passages  by  which 
the  fluids  are  conveyed  through  the  cellular,  sub- 
stance**   It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  im«* 
probability  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  these 
interstices,  to  prove  the  double  nature  of  the  in-< 
tercellular  partitions.    This  is  very  evident  in  the 
elongated  cells,    which  we  have  seen  exist  near 
the  upper  disk  of  many  leaves;   and  in  the  spaces 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  these  only,  have  I 
been  able  to  perceive  any  resemblance  to  the  in-'v 
tercellular  canals  of  M.  Kieser. 

A  question  arises  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
position that  each  vesicle  is  a  distinct  sac: — ^in 
what  manner  do  the  cells  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  vessels  which  they  surround  ? 

*  Mem.  sur  I' Organisation  des  Planless  p.  20. 
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in  close  contact  with  the  vessel  (a.  a.),  but  neither 
spring  out  of  it,  nor  appear  to  have  any  direct 
communication  with  it;  and  that  neither  the  elon- 
gated cells  {b.b.b.b.b.)y  nor  the  spheroidal  (d.d,  d.)^ 
appear  to  coiiimunicate  with  one  another  by  any 
tubular  production.  The  transparency  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  produces  an  appearance  (c.  c.  e.e.e) 
at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  cells,  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  small  tubes,  but  which  arises  from 
the  impression  of  the  contiguous  cells  upon  one 
another.  Even  in  that  peculiar  modification  of  the 
cellular  structure,  which  is  found  immediately  with- 
in the  cutis  of  the  inferior  disk  of  some  leaves;  and 
in  which  the  cells  assume  the  appearance  of  ana- 
stomosing tubes  (39.),  none  of  the  tubular  connect- 
ing processes,  described  by  Malpighi,  are  perceived ; 
nor  do  these  cells  appear  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  vessels  which  they  surround.  As  this  is  the 
most  curious  modification  of  the  cellular  structure 
of  leaves,  I  shall  demonstrate  it  to  you  as  it 
appears  in  the  floral  leaf  of  Helleborus  viridis, 
which  I  select  for  this  purpose,  from  its  being 
almost  devoid  of  colour.  In  the  minute  portion 
before  us,  as  it  appears  under  the  microscope,  we 
perceive  the  range  of  cells  e.  e.  (39)  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  proper  vessels  d.  d.  but  not  communi- 
•  eating  with  it:  the  cells  c.  c.  c.  c.  assume  various 
forms,  but  all  are  apparently  tubular ;  and,  where 
they  are  more  transparent  than  common,  we  dis- 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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tinctly  perceive  the  nature  of  thdr  conjunction 
(6.6.);  but  no  projecting  tubular  processes.  The 
spaces,  such  as  a.  a.  are  filled  with  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vacuities  in  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  In  what  manner  then  do  the  cells  commu- 
nicate? To  answer  this  question  properly,  we  ought 
to  understand  the  structure  of  the  intercellular 
membrane.  But  here  our  instruments  tail,  if 
they  do  not  mislead  us ;  and,  under  glasses  of  the 
highest  power,  this  membrane  appeara  different 
under  different  circumstances :  by  transmitted  light, 
it  seems  a  simple,  unorganized,  traqsparent  pel* 
licle ;  but,  by  reflected  light,  is  evifiently  porous. 
I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  cells  of 
the  stem  communicate  by  pores,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  altering  this  opinion  with  regard  to 
those  of  the  leaf:  although  I  do  not  concur  in 
opinion  with  M.  Mirbel  and  Sprengel,  that  the 
form,  position,  magnitude,  and  number  of  these 
pores  can  be  detei*mined.  An  opinion  has  been 
advanced,  that  the  fluids  may  be  transmitted 
from  cell  to  cell,  ''  consistently  with  the  integrity 
of  the  cellular  structure,**  by  the  exercise  of  the 
alternate  functions  of  secretion  and  absorp- 
tion ;**  but  these  functions  imply  the  existence  of 
either  glands  or  vessels  connected  with  the  absorb- 
ing and  secr^ing  surface,  which  are,  howevw, 
even  less  demonstrable  than  the  pores..  Upon  t^e 
whole,  the  question  is  still  unanswered;  and  all 
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that  we  certainly  know  of  the  subject  is,  that  the 
fluids  are  transmitted  from  cell  to  cell,  through 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  system,  although  the 
structure  by  which  this  is  accomplished  remains 
undiscovered. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  the  cells 
communicate  with  one  another,  their  contents  are 
more  or  less  fluid  or  solid,  according  to  their  situ- 
ation in  the  thickness  of  the  leaf.  Thus,  in  thin 
leaves  the  cells  near  the  inferior  disk  are  more  trans- 
parent, owing  to  their  ccmtelits  being  more  fluid 
than  those  near  the  upper  disk;  but  in  both  we  per- 
ceive a  number  of  granules^  which  are  more  opaque 
and  of  a  deeper  green,  as  the  cells  containing  them' 
approach  the  upper  disk.  In  succulent  leaves,  and 
those  which  maintain  a  vertical  position,  the 
opacity  and  green  colour  of  the  granules,  ai-e  the 
same  towards  every  face  of  the  leaf;  but  they  a5re 
generally  colourless  in  its  centre.  In  the  cells, 
also,  of  some  leaves,  regular  crystallized  salts  are 
found;  and  in  others  the  fluids  are  tinged  of  dif- 
ferent hues  besides  green;  in  which  cases  the 
leaves  themselves  display  the  same  hues  oh  one 
or  both  surfaces. 

The  size  of  the  cells  varies  in  different  leaves; 
in  some,  even  when  examined  under  the  most 
powerful  glasses,  they  appear  like  the  smallest 
vesicles ;  while,  in  others,  they  are  so  large  as  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

Qq2 
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I  have  already  demonstrated  to  yoa  the  exist- 
ence of  large  vacnities  in  the  foliar  parenchyma  of 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Mirbel  r^;ard8  these 
as  accidental  productions,  rents  or  defects  in  the 
cellular  texture;  an  opinion,  however,  which  is 
instantly  refuted  on  a  minute  examination  of  these 
parts.  If  we  place  a  portion  of  the  petiole,  or  any 
of  the  lai^r  costse  of  an  aquatic,  this  thin  trans- 
verse slice,  for  example,  of  the  petiole  of  Trapa 
naians  (fig.  12,  Plate  10),  under  the  microscope, 
we  perceive  that  the  vacuities  have  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  around  the  centre  (c),  which 
is  vascular  and  consequently  more  opaque  than 
the  rest  of  the  sUce;  and  that  some  of  the  va- 
cuities are  open  (a.  a.),  while  others  {b.  b.)  are 
closed.  The  membrane  which  covers  some  of  the 
vacuities  as  they  appear  in  the  slice  (ftg.  12.) 
before  us,  is  a  diaphragm,  which,  as  it  forms  the 
roof  of  one  cavity,  is  also  the  floor  of  another;  and 
it  is  owing  to  these  diaphragms  not  being  all  on  the 
same  plane  that  some  of  the  vacuities  appear  de- 
void of  them,  in  the  transverse  slice  of  the  petiole 
of  the  leaf  of  any  aquatic  plant.  The  intimate 
structure  of  these  diaphragms  is  seen  in  a  highly 
magnified  view  of  one  of  them,  as  represented  at 
fig.  13,  Plate  10 ;  in  which  b.  shows  that  the  dia- 
phragm consists  of  regular  hexagonal  framework, 
with  the  intervening  membrane  either  perforated 
or  studded  with  small  transparent,  amylaceous  gra- 
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nules;  and  a.  that  the  lateral  partitions  between 
the  cavities,  apparently  consist  of  square  cells, 
when  transversely  divided,  as  in  the  figure  before 
us,  although  they  are  heitagonal,  when  viewed 
laterally,  as  in  the  diaphragm.  Each  cavity  is 
lined  on  every  side  with  a  thin  pellucid  pellicle, 
closely  resembling  the  external  cuticle;  and 
frequently  haii*s,  knobs,  and  similar  cuticular 
productions  are  found  projecting  into  these  cavi- 
ties. Kieser,  who  is  the  only  author  who  has  no- 
ticed these  bodies,  remarks  that  he  had  sometimes 
observed,  in  the  cavities  of  Calla  iGthiopica,  small 
globular,  pedunculated  bodies;  which,  springing 
from  the  sides,  project  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cavities^  but,  according  to  my  observations,  they 
are  more  common  in  those  of  T^hdy  Equisetum^ 
and  Nymphcea,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  closely 
resemble  the  branched  hairs  (see  Plate  9,  fig.  14.), 
which  form  the  tufted  pubescence  on  the  under 
disks  of  some  leaves. 

In  closing  this  view  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
cellular  system  of  leaves,  I  have  to  remark,  that 
although  it  embraces  the  more  common  varieties 
that  are  met  with,  yet  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
vast  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  other 
diversities  of  structure  of  the  cellular  matter  exist. 

From  these  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the 
vascular  and  cellular  systems  of  leaves,  the  affinity 
which  exists  between  the  stem  and  the  leaf  is  very 

.  qq3 
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obvious.  In  the  steins  of  monocotyledons,  the 
vessels  run  nearly  in  straight  lin^s  in  distinct  fas- 
cicnli,  embedded  in  a  cellular  pulp;  and  a  simi- 
lar vascular  arrangement  presents  itself  in  the 
leaves  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  In  dicotyledons^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vascular  fasciculi  of  the  stem 
are  not  distinct^  but  form  a  reticular  tissue  which 
covers  the  whole  circle  of  the  stem  ;  and^  in  like 
manner,  in  the  leaves,  the  vessels  ramify  in  every 
direction,  forming  a  most  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful network,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  cellular  pulp.  The  leaf,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded^  in  some  respects,  as  a  mere'  expansion 
of  the  stem;  and,  consequently,  in  aphyllous  plants, 
we  perceive  that  the  stem  is  adapted  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of.  the  leaf.  The  internal  structure 
of  the  floral  leaves  or  bractecey  and  of  those  more 
temporary  foliar  appendages,  which  are  termed 
stipulce,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  real 
leaf;  even  the  scales  that  envelop  buds,  and  which 
are  always  described  as  deriving  their  origin  fi-om 
the  cortical  part  only  of  the  stem,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  cellular  matter,  have  in  every  respect 
the  same  structure  ^  leaves,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  their  vascolac.^nd  cellular  systems. 
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LECTURE  XL 

OF  THE  CUTICULAR  SYSTEM  OP  LEAVES: USE  OP^ 

THE  CUTICULAR  APERTURES.— OP  THE  APPEND- 
AGES OP  THE  STEM  AND  LEAVES — PUBESCENCE 

THORNS  —  PRICKLES GLANDS PROPS :  —  USES 

OF  THESE  APPENDAGES. 

Every  leaf  is  covered  with  a  real  skin  or  epi- 
dermis, which  not  only  guards  the  vascular  and 
the  cellular,  matter  from  .  external  injury;  but 
is  the  medium  by  vrhich  it  performs  the  important 
functions  of  absorption  and  exhalation.  In  the 
majority  of  leaves,  the  epidermis  can  be  separated 
from  the  parts  it  covers:  and  appearjs  to  be  a 
compound  orgati,  or  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
layei-s;  the  exterior  of  which  is  a  fine,  transparent, 
apparently  unorganized  pellicle,  and  the  interior 
vascular  and  celliilar.  But  the  opinions  and  de- 
scriptions of  phytologists  are  at  variance  on  this 
subject.  Grew*,  Malpighl-f-,  Du  Hamel;}:,  Des- 
fontaines^,  Mr.  Keith  ||,  M,  Kieser  %  M,  Mirbel  **, 

*  Anal,  of  Plants,  p.  62. 

t  Anat,  Plantarum,  p.  2 — 12. 

t  Ph^s.  des  Arbres,  i.  8. 

§  MSm.  del* Inst.  Nat.  i.48l. 

II  Si^st.  of  Phys.  Bof.  i.  p.  31S. 

f  MSnh  sur  rOrgan.des  PlanteSf  p.  HI. 

*♦  Elem.  de  Phys.  vSg.  i.  36. 
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and  some  others^  have  described  the  euticalar  co- 
vering of  leaves  as  a  simple  body ;  while  M.  de 
Saassure*,  Mr.  Francis  Bailer  ^f*^  and  M.  De- 
candolle;};,  concur  in  the  opinion  which  I  main- 
tain of  its  compound  nature.  Let  us  examine 
the  proofs  upon  which  this  is  founded.     . 

The  true  epidermis,  or  the  delicate  pellicle 
which  forms  the  outermost  covering  of  the  leaf, 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  in  any  small  portion  of 
the  cuticular  covering  carefully  raised  by  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  and  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  under  a 
powerful  microscope.  In  this  small  portion,  taken 
from  a  leaf  of  Dianthus  Cafyophj/llus/it  isseen  (a.40. 
page  602)  extending  beyond  the  area  of  the  meshes 
(6.  b.)  of  the  interior  cuticular  layer,  which  are 
seen  through  it,  and  is  evidently  a  simple  pellicle. 
But  Mr.  Keith  ^,  who  admits  that  it  may  be  seen 
in  this  manner,  supposes  that  its  individuality  is 
not  proved  by  such  a  demonstration,  as  the  meshes, 
the  intervals  of  which  it  might  originally  have  filled 
up,  may  be  accidentally  obliterated;  but,  although 
there  is  some  plausibility  in  this  objection,  yet, 
when  we  take  this  appearance  in  conjunction 
with  the  double  character  observed  in  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  cuticular  covering  of  every 

*  Encydop.  Method,  i.  67* 

t  Tracts  relative  to  Botany, 

X  MSm.  de  Flmt.  Nat.  1. 851. 

f  Syst.  of  Physiol  Bot,  vol.  i.  p.  SI  3. 
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leaf  which  we  have  examined^  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  as  much  a  distinct 
layer  as  the  cuticle  in  the  human  body,  although^ 
in  the  leaf,  it  cannot  be  readily  detached  from  the 
interior  layer  of  cutis.    It  is  described  by  Saussure 
as  being  perforated  by  the  slits  or  pores  which,  I 
shall  soon  demonstrate  to  you,  are  found  on  one  or  . 
both  of  the  surfaces  of  every  leaf;  but  we  shall 
find,  on  minutely  examining  these,  that  it  is  not 
perforated  by  them,  but  enters  into  them,  as  well 
as  into  every  gland  opening  on  the  surface  of  a 
leaf,  as  a  lining  membrane;  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
covering  of  every  part  of  the  vegetable  texture^ 
whicli  would  otherwise  come  in  Contact  with  the 
air.     If,  however,  it  cover  every  part  of  the  sur- 
foce.  of  the  leaf,  and  is  an  imperforated  mem- 
brane, by  what  means,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the 
fluid  which  exhales  so  freely  from  the  leaves  es- 
cape ?     It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  a 
membrane  perfectly  free  from   pores,  even  in  a 
living  body,  transmitting  fluids ;  we  may  conclude 
that,  although  no  pores  are  visible  in  this  mem- 
brane, even  when  it  is  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, yet,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  pores 
exist ;  and,  in  accounting  for  the  transudation  of 
the  fluids,   which   the  leaf  throws  ofi^,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  functions  of  living 
,  bodies  are  influenced  by  different  powers  from 
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those   whicli  regulate  the   operations   connected 
with  inert  matter. 

The  second  or  interior  cuticular  layer  is  seen 
through  the  epidermis^  and  consists  of  a  vascular 
network  resting  upon  a  layer  or  layers  *  of  cells. 

Taking  the  same  portion  of  the  cutis  of  Dian- 
thus  Caryofphyllus  (40.)  to  demonstrate  the  super- 
ficial structure  of  this  layer;  we  find  that^  except 
within  the  boundary  of  the  detached  epidermis 
{a.  a.),  the  whole  is  spread  with  a  network  of  ir- 
regular hexagons  formed  by  lines  which  appear 
double^  and  terminate  in  a  ring  surrounding  a 
slit  or  oblong  pore  (c.  c),  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  longest  bounding  lines  of  almost 
every  alteraate  hexagon.  The  same  appearance  of 
the  interior  layer  of  cutis  is  seen  on  both  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  of  Dianthns  ;  but^  as  I  shall  afterwards 
demonstrate^  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
leaves-f-.   If  we  now  place  a  very  thin  transverse 


*  Mr.  F.  Bauer  describes  the  cuticle  of  a  species  of  Hse- 
manthus  as  composed  of  several  layers  of  cells.  See  Tracts 
relative  to  Botany.    Lond.  1805. 

1   In   Plate  10,  figure  S  represents  a  poFtion    of   cuticle 
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slice  of  the  leaf  of  Dianthas  under  the  micro-* 
scope^  to  examine  this  layer  in  its  thickness^  we 
can  readily  distinguish  it  {b.  4 1 .),  by  the  form  of 
its  cells  (c.)  from  the  parenchyma  (d.  d.)  upon 
which  it  rests;  and^  also^  from  the  epidermis 
(a.)  which  covers  it;  for,  in  this  leaf,  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma  as£(ume  an  oblong  form  im- 
mediately under  the  cutis,  whereas  the  cells  of 
the  cutis  are  irregular  spheroids,  and  the  simple 
layer  of  epidermis  is  remarkably  distinct. 

Whether  these  cuticular  cells  have  any  direct 
communication  with  the  oblong  cells  beneath 
them,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine;  but  in 
separating  the  cutis,  by  tearing,  some  of  the  ob- 
long cells  always  adhere  to  it;  and,  when  viewed 
through  it,  by  trani»mitted  light,  appear  like  a 
smaller  cuticular  network  {d.  d.  40.),  filling  up 
the  larger  meshesi  These  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  cuticular  cells;  but  the  transparency  6f«the 
cutis  prevents  its  cells  (e,  41.)  from  being  visible 
in  a  supei*ficial  view  of  the  organ.  In  this  trans-- 
verse  section  of  the  leaf  of  Dianthus  (41.)  the  dis* 
tinct  nature  of  the  epidermis  (a.)  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, both  as  a  covering  to  the  true  cutis  (b.)  and 
aa  lining  the  slits  (e.),  one  of  which  is  here  di- 
vided lengthways. 

taken  from  the  under  disk  of  the  leaf  of  Hoy  a  earnosa;  and 
figure  4,  a  portion  from  the  upper  disk  of  the  same  leaf.  Both 
are  magnified  about  300  times. 
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The  Imes  forming  the  meshes  which  thus  i^ha- 
racterize  the  cutis  of  leaves,  were  first  described 
by  Hedwig  as  vessels,  originating  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pores;  an  opinion  which  is  sup- 
ported   by  the  elder    M.  De  Saussure  and  M. 
Kieser;  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  microsco- 
pical examination  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis  of  any 
leaf.     Remarking  the  facility  ^th  which  this  part 
of  the  cuticular  structure  can  be  demonstrated,  our 
surprise  is  excited  that  Sprengel,  Link,  Mirbel, 
Jurine,   Krocker,  and  others,  should  have  ad- 
vanced the  opinion,  that  these  reticulations  form 
no  part  of  the  real  structure  of  the   cutis,   but 
are  merely  the  adherent  fragments  of  the  sides  of 
the  subjacent  cells :  for,  as  I  have  already  demon- 
strated, the  parenchymal  cells  are  much  smaller 
than  the  cuti6ular  meshes ;   and,  when  the  cutis 
is  sufficiently  transparent,   they  are  seen  through 
it  very  distinctly  (40.  b.  6.),  but  not  at  all  coin- 
ciding with  the  sides  of  these  meshes.     Admit- 
ting,   therefore,    that  these  lines  are  lymphatic 
vessels,   it  is  not  improbable,  as  M.   Kieser  has 
asserted,   that  they  terminate  by  one  extremity 
in  the  larger  vascular  ftusciculi ;  but  on  this  point 
I    have   not  been   able  to    satisfy  myself.    The 
meshes,  which  they  form,  difier  very  much,  both 
in  form  and  size,    in   different  leaves*.    In  al- 

*  Mirbel,  reasoning  from  the  false  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  structure  of  the  cutis,  observes,  <'  les  diif^rences 
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most  all  the  monocotyledons,  in  the  Grasses^  and 
in  eveiy  plant  the  leaves  of  which  have  parallel 
costse,  the  meshes  are  nearly  irregular  parallelo- 
grams ;  but,  in  forming  these,  the  vessels  some- 
times run  in  straight  lines,  as  in  common  Meadow 
grass,  Poa  trivialis  (45.) ;  sometimes  in  slightly  un- 
dulated lines,  as  in  the  White  Lily,  Lilium  candi" 
dum  (44.);  and  sometimes  zig-zag,  as  in  Indian 
Corn,  Zea  Mays  (fig.  14,  Plate  10).  In  some  of  the 
fleshy  leaves  they  are  nearly  regular  hexagons, 
as  on  the  upper  disk  of  Hoya  carnosa  (fig.  4, 
Plate  10),  and  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of 
Aloe  verrucosa  (43.) :  but,  in  the  majority  of  di- 
cotyledons, they  assume  very  irregular  figures  -(-• 
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"  qu'elle  pr^sente  viennent  de  la  forme  des  cellules  dont  elle 
**  faisait  partie." — «  Lea  parois  cellulaires  restant  attach^es  i 
"  I'^pidenne,  y  dessihent  de  petite  compartimens  dont  la  forme 
"  indique  celle  du  tissu  cellulaire  lui-mSme.  Tantdt  ce  aont  des 
"^paraI16Iogrammes  plus  ou  moins  r6guliers,  tantdt  des  hex- 
"  agones,  tanfdt  des  polygenes  divers,  dont  les  cdt&  sont  on- 
«  dules.*'    Elem.  de  Phys.  vig.  1  partie,  p.  36. 

\  This  irregularity  is  well  exemplified  in  common  Sorrel, 
Rum«x  acetosa.    In  Plate  10,  fig.  9  represents  a  minute  portion 
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tions;  and  occasionally  a  double  ring,  with  the  in- 
tervening space,  also,  divided  into  four  or  more 
equal  parts:  examples  of  the  first  variety  are  found 
on  the  lower  disk  of  the  leaves  of  Lilac  (61.  p. 
611),  of  Acuba  Japatnca  (6^.),  Cusaonia  thyrsi^ 
flora  (63.),  Hoya  camosa  (fig.  3,  Plate  10) ;  and 
on  the  upper  disk  of  the  leaf  of  Rumex  ace- 
tosa  (fig.  9,  Plate  10).  The  upper  disk  of  the 
leaves  of  Viola  odorata  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  double  ring  (64.).  But  the  most  re- 
markable form  of  the  cuticular  pore,  which  I  have 
yet  observed,  is  found  on  the  back  of  the  leaves 
of  common  Oleander,  Nerium  Oleander.  It  ap- 
pears, on  a  superficial  view,  a  simple  oval  aper- 
ture without  any  shield,  but  guarded  by  hairs 
which  cross  it  in  different  directions  (65.  a.  b.); 


and  is  comparatively  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
.other  kinds  of  pores. 

Some  writers  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  no 
apertures  are  found  in  those  plants  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  composed  almost  entireljp 
of  cellular  matter,  among  which  Marchantia  is 
usually  reckoned;  but  the  incorrectness  of  this 
opinion  can  be  easily  proved,  by  placing  a  small 
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slice  of  the  cutis  of  Marchantia 
under  the  microscope.  The  aper- 
tures are  oval^  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  slight  elevation,  as  re* 
presented  in  the  marginal  cut  (*). 

In  respect  of  size,  pores  differ 
considerably  in  different  plants; 
but  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  their  size  is 
nearly  uniform.  The  largest,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vations extend,  are  those  found  on  the  leaves  of 
Oleander;  and  the  smallest  on  those  of  the  genus 
Myrtese.  Sprengel  says,  that  in  the  Coronarise 
'^  their  longitudinal  diameter  is  from  -tV  to  -^v 
"part  of  a /geometrical  line,  and  their  diameter, 
"  in  the  cross  direction,  is  from  tV  to  Vtr  part;** 
but  in  "the  Myrteae,  Rosacese,  Leguminosse, 
"  and  Caryophyllese,  two  hundred  of  them,  at 
"  least,  might  lie  upon  a  geometrical  linc'f'."* 

In  number  the  foliar  apertures  vary,  also,  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  more  minute  they  are^  the  more 
numerous.  On  the  lower  surfiftce  of  the  leaf  of 
Gardenia  UUifolia,  we  find  an  aperture  in  almost 
every  mesh ;  but  in  the  Aloe  tribe  scarcely  one  pore 
for  twenty  meshes,  and  on  the  leaf  of  Oleander^  one 
among  sixty.  With  regard  to  position,  these  aper- 
tures are  in  some  instances  arranged  in  lines  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  have  the  same 

.    t  Elements  of  the  Phil,  of  Plants,  Sfc.  hy  A.  P.  DecandoUe 
and  K,  Sprengel,  #310. 
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direction  throughoat;  but  in  the  majority  of 
leaves  they  have  no  rc^lar  arrangement^  and  as- 
sume different  directions.  In  herbaceous  plants 
we  generally  find  them  on  both  surfoces  of  the 
leaves;  but  in  ligneous  plants  they  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  on  the  upper  snrfoce.  They  are  never 
situated  on  the  costse,  nor  on  the  edges  of  the  leaf. 
But  these  demonstrations  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  superficial  aspect  only  of  the  foliar  aper- 
tures^ beyond  which  it  is  surprising  that  no  Phy- 
tologist  has  yet  attempted  to  push  his  investiga- 
tions; although  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
determine  their  structure  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. Placing  a  very  thin  veitical  slice  of  a 
leaf  of  the  Clove  Pink^  Diauthus  Carj/opht/Uus^ 
cut  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  leaf^  under 
the  microscope,  we  find  that  the  aperture  (e.  41. 
p.  602)  which  is  thus  divided  in  its  longitudinal 
diameter,  is  a  short  cylindrical  tube  penetmting 
completely  througb  the  cutis,  and  terminating  in 
a  cul  de  sac,  which  is  impressed  into  a  vesicle 
(J\)  that  appears  to  communicate  with  the  oblong 
cells  (d.)  immediately  beneath  the  cutis.  But  al- 
though the  aperture  penetrates  the  cutis,  there  is 
no  opening  through  the  epidermis  (a«),  which,  on 
the  contrary,  enters  into  the  tubular  part  of  the 
pore  and  lines  it  throughout.  In  another  slice  ai 
the  same  leaf,  cut  so  as  to  divide  one  of  the  aper- 
tures in  its  cross  diameter  (42.  p.  602),  we  per- 
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ceive  that  the  vesicle  (/.)  appears  to  be  double ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  it  is  this  ve^cle^ 
seen  through  the  transparent  substance  of  the 
cutis>  which  gives  the  appearance  of  the  shield 
in  the  superficial  view  of  the  aperture.  As  we 
find  that,  in  the  superficial  view  of  these  apertures, 
the  character  varies  considerably  in  different 
plants,  so  this  form  of  the  tube  and  the  vesicle  is 
also  variously  modified ;  but  the  general  charac- 
ter is  nearly  the  same,  with  a  veiy  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  far,  at 
leasts  as  my  observations  extend.  Thus  in  the 
Agave  {59'  p.  611),  the  superficial  form  of  the 
aperture  is  very  different  from  that  in  Dianthus 
(40.  p.  602) ;  but  if  we  examine  it  in  a  transvei-se 
section  of  the  leaf,  although  we  find  the  general 
structure  of  both  agreeing,  inasmuch  as  the  aper- 
tures of  both  are  lined  with  the  epidermis,  pene- 
trate the  cutis,  and  have  at  their  bottom  the  vesi- 
cular ring ;  yet  we  perceive  that  that  of  the  Agave 
differs  from  that  of  Dianthus^  in  terminating  in  a 
large  dilated  cell  (6'6./.),   which  is  found  always 
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filled  with  air,  although  it  is  closely  sorroanded 
by  the  oblong  cells  (e.)  of  the  parenchyma,  turgid 
with  green  jaioe.  In  the  oblong  section,  ako,  of 
this  aperture  (67.)  the  vesicular  ring  (/.)  does 
not.  appear  to  be  simple  as  in  Dianthus,  but  is 
divided  by  a  duct,  in  which  the  aperture  (a.) 
seems  to  terminate,  and  which  apparently  opens 
into  the  air  cell  {f.  66.) ;  which  is  cut  away  in 
this  section  (67.)- 

In  the  leaf  of  Oleander  the  aperture  {d.  .68.  p. 
615)  expands  into  a  kind  of  sac  where  it  pene- 
trates into  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma  (c.) ; 
and  it  is  throughout  lined  with  the  same  kind  of 
hdrs  which  guard  its  orifice ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  whether  its  lining  m^nbrane, 
which  is  a  production  of  the  epidermis  (a.),  be 
porous;  although  I  have  examined  it  by  glasses  of 
the  highest  powers.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
section  of  this  leaf  displays  an  example  of  a  cutis 
consisting  of  four  layers  of  cells  {b.).  Decandolle 
considers  that  the  cuticular  apertures  are  con- 
nected with  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  leaf*  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  cu- 
ticular meshes  are  formed  by  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  terminate  on  one  hand  in  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  vesicular 
circles  surrounding  the  fundus  of  the  aperture, 
this  opinion  must  be  correct. 

*  Journ.  de  Phi/s,  iii.  p.  1 30. 
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The  information  we  have  thus  obtained  of  the 
structure  of  these  pores^  induces  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  respiratory  organs  of  plants.  But 
Phytologists  have  considered  them  intended  for 
the  functions  of  absorption  and  exhalation*;  and 
even  Sprengel^    who  hints  something  regarding 
their  analogy  to  the  breathing  spiracula  of  insects^ 
rejects  the  idea  of  their  being  respiratory  organs^ 
because  '^they  are  not  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  spiral  vessels -|-."  If,  however,  it  be  admitted, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  spiral 
vessels  are  not  air-tubes,  but  sap-vessels,  this  ob- 
jection must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  idea  that  they 
are  absorbing  organs,  is  supposed  to  gain  support 
from  the  circumstance,  first  ascertained  by  Bon- 
net;};,  that  leaves  absorb  more  powerfully  with 
their  lower  than  with  their  upper  surface;    and 
Sj[)rengel  remarks  that  '^  the  slits  are  more  nume- 
'^  rous  in  juicy  plants,  which  are  nourished  more 
"  by  the  surface  of  the  leaves  than  by  the  roots**.** 
But  I  reply,  that  although  leaves  absorb  chiefly 
by  their  inferior  surface,  yet,  this  does  not  prove 
that  these  apertures  are  the  absorbing  organs ;  for 
we  find  none  of  them  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
4eaves  of  Nymphsea  and  other  aquatics,  which 

*  Among  those  holding  this  opinion  are  MM.  Bonnet, 
DecandoUe,  Sprengel,  Mirbel,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Keith. 
+  Elements  of  the  Phil,  of  Plants j  #311.  **  lUd.  I.  &. 

X  Recherches  sur  I'  Usage  des  FeuiUes,  p.  20. . 
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have  floating  leaves;  althongb  these  leaves  ab- 
sorb powerfully  by  their  lower  sar&ce,  and  exhale 
by  their  upper,  which  is  covered  with  these  aper- 
tures. DecandoUe  and  SprengeFs  remarlcs  n^ard- 
ing  succulent  and  fleshy  leaves,  are  also  incor- 
rect ;  for,  in  the  genus  Aloe,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  absorption,  tlie  apertures  are  compara* 
tively  few;  and  the  function  of  absorption  in  these 
plants  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  smaU  papilla, 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  every  mesh ;  and  pro- 
bably acts  in  the  same  manner,  as  radicles  on  roots. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  accord  with  the  opinion 
that  the  same  foliar  apertures  perform  such  oppo- 
site functions  as  those  of  absorption  and  exhalatum; 
although  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  supposing 
that  they  are  both  exhalant  and  respiratory  organs. 
That  they  exhale,  was  first  rendered  probable  by  the 
experiments  of  Treviranus,  who  found  that  plates 
of  glass  applied  to  the  lower  disks  of  leaves  were 
soon  covered  with  drops  of  water,  while  they  were 
not  at  all  bedewed  when  they  were  affixed  to  the 
upper  disks ;  and  DecandoUe  afterwards  proved 
that  the  aqueous  transpiration  is  greatest  in  those 
plants  which  are  supplied  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber .of  apertures.  The  opinion,  however,  stiS 
prevailed,  that  leaves  exhale  also  by  the  upper 
disk,  although  the  majority  of  leaves  have  no 
apertures  on  that  disk;  but  before  yielding  im- 
plicit credence  to  the  assertion,  that  these  aper- 
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tures  are  the  foliar  exhalants^  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  no  exhalation  takes  place  when  they 
are  obstructed;  and  to  determine  this  point  I 
made  the  following  experiment: — ^Two  twigs  of 
Laurustiney  each  having  four  leaves  nearly  of  the 
same  size^  were  cut  from  the  plants  and  brought  to 
the  same  weight  by  being  placed  in  opposite  scales. 
The  lower  disks  of  all  the  leaves  on  one  twig  were 
next  brushed  over  with  a  composition  of  mucilage 
of  gum  arable  and  a  small  proportion  of  Traga- 
canth;  and  when  this  was  dry^  each  twig  was  placed 
under  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  coiftaining  air^  and 
immersed  in  a  saucer  of  water.  In  a  short  time  the 
sides  of  the  jar  containing  the  twig  in  it&  natural 
state^  were  covered  with  drops  of  water;  but,  at  the 
end  of  two  days,  not  the  smallest  quantity  of  mois- 
ture appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  containing  the 
twig,  the  apertures  of  the  leaves  of  which  had  been 
obstructed  by  the  mucilage.  The  conclusion  to  be 
.drawn  from  this  experiment  is,  that  that  surface 
only  on  which  apertures  exist  exhales,  and  conse* 
quently  that  these  apertures  are  the  exhaling  or- 
gans. This  experiment  leads  us,  also,  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Bonnet,  dif- 
ferent from  that  drawn  from  them  by  that  author. 
He  concluded  that,  because  the  leaves  of  trees 
which  were  laid  with  their  lower  disk  upon  water 
remained  longer  green  and  fresh  than  those  Avhich 
bad  the  upper  disk  appUed  to  the  water;  this  fluid 
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was  absorbed  by  the  under  sarfiace;  bat  if^  by 
thus  pladag  such  leaves^  we  obstruct  the  exhaUog 
pores^  we  can  readily  see  why  the  leaves  will  be 
longer  withering,  since  no  exhalation  takes  place; 
while  in  those  placed  on  the  opposite  disk,  the  ex- 
halants  are  free  to  perform  thdir  functions,  and 
thus  empty  the  foliar  cells  of  their  aqueous  con- 
tents more  quickly  than  the  absorbents  of  the 
upper  disk  can  supply  them.  In  stating  this  ar- 
gument, I  do  not  feel  bound  to  point  out  by  what 
media  leaves  absorb:  although  I  have  already 
hinted  my  opinion,  that  this  function  in  the  suc- 
culent plants  of  arid  soils  is  performed  by  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  organs.  A  further  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion  is,  that  the  leaves  of  herbs,  as 
Bonnet  himself  observed,  remain  fresh  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time  when  placed  on  either  sur- 
Ceu^;  for  these  apertures  are  present  on  both 
surfoces;  and,  besides,  these  leaves  sooner  wither, 
whichever  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  water, 
than  the  leaves  of  trees  which  are  laid  with 
their  inferior  surface  upon  that  fluid. 

Were  I  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  proofs,  that 
the  foliar  apertures  are,  also,  respiratory  organs,  I 
should  be  anticipating  the  arguments  which  must 
be  again  detailed,  when  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  general  functions  of  the  leaves ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  at  this  time,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
examine  those  proofs  only  which  are  connected 
with  the  structure  of  these  organs. 
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All  animals  that  require  the  presence  Of  au* 
for  then*  existence^  have  some  peculiar  api^ratus 
for  producing  that  change  in  the  blood  which  haa 
been  termed  its  oxygenizement;  and  the  change^ 
so^  termed,,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  respiration, 
whether  it  be  performed  by  lungs  or  by  spii*9r 
cula.    Plants,  also,  require  the  presence  of  air; 
vitiating  it,  under  certain  circumstapces,  in  the 
same  manner  as  animals,  but,  under  others,  in^ 
creasing   the    proportion  of  its   oxygen:   hence 
plants  may  properly  be  said  to  respire,  and  the 
question  arises,  by  what  organs  is  this  function 
performed?    Phytologists  have  generally  agreed, 
that  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants ;  but  still  it 
may  be  inquired,  does  the  whole  of  the  leaf  act, 
or  in  what  part  of  it  are  the  respiratory  organs  si« 
tuated?    My  answer  is,  that  the  foliar  apertures 
are  the  actual  breathing  organs  of  the  plant.    In 
support  of  this  position  I  refer  to  the  situation  of 
;these  apertures,  wfiich  are  never  seen  on  leaves  that 
are  not  exposed  to  the  air ;  for  the  leaves  of  sub- 
mersed aquatics  are  devoid  of  them;    even  the 
leaves,  of  plants  which  are  not  naturally  aquatics, 
if  they  be  submersed,  soon  lose  them;    and  al- 
though some  plants  of  the  higher  classes,  which 
grow  in  the  air,  have  no  leaves,  yet,  these  hav^ 
S4)ertures  on  the  stem,  which,  in  such  instances, 
perform  the  respiratoiry  function.    But  the  most 
perfect  plants  are  furnished  with  leaves  which. 
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from  being  membranoos  and    from   the   nature 
of  tbdr  attacbments,  are  moveable  in  the  air^  and 
thence  have  constantly  a  fresh  atmosphere  of  that 
fluid  applied  to  their  breathing  aperturea;    this 
mobility  of  the  leaf  supplying,  in  some  deg^ree, 
the  motion  of  the  thorax  and  the  diaphragm  in  the 
more  perfect  anipials.  The  plants  which  have  very 
thick  and  igamoveable  leaves.,  •  on  the  contrary/  or 
which  are  devoid,  of  leaves^  as  they  resemble  the 
cold-blooded  and  slow-moving  animals  in  their 
tenacity  of  life,  like  them,  also,  require  a  smaller 
supply  of  air,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  are  less  amply  supplied  with  breathing 
apertures.    I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertsun  whe- 
ther the  apertures  themselves  have  the  power  of 
opening  and  shutting;  but  from  the  appearance 
of  the  orifices  of  these  organs,  as  they  are  seen  on 
the  leaf  of  Indian  Corn,  when  very  highly  magnified 
(see  Plate  10,  fig.   15),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  degree  of  .dilatation  and*  contraction  takes 
plaee,  although  we  cannot  determine  the  fact*    In 
structure  these  organs  seem  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetable  respiration,  when  we  con- 
nder  that  the  changes  effected  by  this,  function  in 
the  sap  of  vegetables  in  the  leaf  are  not  required 
to  be  so  quickly  produced  as  those  in  the  blood  of 
animals ;  even  of  insects  of  the  lowest  description. 
The  air  is  admitted  through  the  funnel-shaped 
pore,  which  perforates  the  cutis,  into  a  vesicle  si- 
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tuated  under  it;  and  which  probably  coixuniiu^ 
cates  with  the  cuticular  cells^  as  these  are  in  ge^ 
neral  found  filled  with  air.  The  aqueoiis  contenta 
of  the  cells  that  form  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf, 
are  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  rea«- 
son  why  these  apertures  are  found  on  the  under 
disk  only  of  the  leaves  of  trees^  while  they  ap^ 
pear  on  both  disks  of  herbaceous  leaves;  there 
beinj^  lymphatics  on  both  dii^  of  the  formw 
as. well  as  of  the  latter  description  of  leaves.  If 
any  connexion  could  be  traced  between  the  re- 
turning vessels  and  the  apertures,  the  difficulty 
would  be  diminished,  the  situation  of  these  vessels 
being  on  the  lower  disk  of  the  leaves  of  trees. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  apertures, 
M.  De  Saussure*s  and  M.  Kieser's  observations 
would  lead  us  to1)elieve,  that  they  are  merely  the 
terminations  of  numerous  vascular-  processes 
from  the  larger  fasciculi^  which,  gradually  pene-r 
trating  the  cuticle,  are  thus  enabled  to  discharge 
their  ^uids.  This  opinion,  however,  is  altogether 
hypothetical.  They  are  so  far  essential  that  they 
are  found  on  every  leaf  ior  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere; their  structural  dfaaractfn,  position 
and  situation,  are  the  same  on  the  Iraves  of  every 
pla;nt  of  the  same  species;  and  their  existence 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  no  conditional  circumi* 
stance  except  the  presence  of  air;  for  I  have  al* 
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ready  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  the  as- 
sertion^  that .  etiolated  leaves  are  devoid  of  aper- 
tures^ or  at  least  the  remark  is  not  universally 
applicable.  With  n^rd  to  the  &ct^  that  they 
are  not  found  on  submersed  leaves^  even  of  land 
plants  which  are  mad^  to  grow  in  the  water^  I  may 
merely  Qbserve^  that  the  leaves  produced  on  such 
plants  differ  from  those  which  are  natural  to  them, 
not  in  the  absence  of  I4>ertures  only^  but  in  form, 
structure,  and  functions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  leaves  en- 
ables us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance 
of  these  organs  in  the  economy  of  the  plants. 
We  find  the  vessels  which  convey  the  sap  from  the 
roots  terminating  in  the  leaf,  and  spreading  out 
their  contents  through  its  cells,  to  undergo  certmn 
chemical  changes  which  are  essentially  influenced 
by  the  action  of  the  sur  and  light :  we  find,  also, 
a  new  system  of  vessels  commencing  here,  which 
take  up  again  the  sap  thus  converted  into  proper 
juice  and  conduct  it  downwards,  depositing  in  their 
course  the  various  secretions  formed  from  it,  either 
in  the  stem  or  in  the  roots,  as  the  nature  of  the 
plant  requires;  and,  in  aid  of  these  operations,  a 
cnticular  system  admirably  adapted  by  its  trans- 
parency to  transmit.the  rays  of  light  into  the  foliar 
cells,  and  by  its  organic  apertures  to  admit  the 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  fiEivour  the  exhalation  of 
the  superabundant  water,   which  the  ascending 
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sap  necessarily  contains.  But^  besides  fitting  the 
sap  for  yielding  the  secretions  found  in  the  bark^ 
wood^  and  roots  of  plants^  the  leaf  itself  is  a 
secerning  organ,  and  contains. in  its  cells  and  fol- 
licles many  secretions  useful,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
plant  itself;  but,  independent  of  that,  of  the  first 
importance  in  medicine  and  the  arts;  and  in 
supplying  food  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  Thus 
the  leaves  of  Henbane,  Hyosciamus  niger;  Deadly 
Nightshade,  Atropa  Belladonna ;  Wolfsbane,  Aco- 
nitum  napellus  and  neomontanum ;  Hemlock,  Co- 
nium  maculatum ;  Fox-glove,  Digitalis  purpurea ; 
the  whole  genus  ^Tobacco,  Nicotiana;  Wild  and 
Garden  Lettuce,  Lactuca  virosa  and  saliva;  the 
genus  Thorn  Apple,  Datura;  Yellow-flowered 
Rhododendron,  R.  Chrysanthum;  the  Poison  Oak, 
Rhus  Toxicodendron^  and  many  other  plants,  con- 
tain alkaline  principles,  *  which  produce  very 
powerful  sedative  and  narcotic  effects  on  the  ani- 
mal economy ;  and  the  Prussic  acid,  a  still  more 
direct  sedative,  is  present  as  a  secretion  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Laurel  Cheriy,  Prunus  Lauro-Cera- 
sus.  Bitter  and  tonic  principles  are  found  in 
the  leaves  of  the  genus  Wormwood,  Artemisia; 
Centaury,  Chironia  Centaurium ;  Horehound, 
Marrubium  t;w/^are;  Marsh  Trefoil,  Menyanthus 
trifoliata;  Garden  Angelica,  A.  Archangelica; 
Hyssop,  Hyssopus  officinalis^  &c. :  astringent  in 
thos^  of  the  Oak  genus,.  QMercus;  Bears  Whortle 

VOL.  I.  s  s 
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Berry,  Arbutus  uvte  Ursi;  almost  the  whole  of 
the  genus  Sumach,  Rhus;  the  Tea^  Thea;  and 
many  other  genera:  and  emetic  in  Asarabacca, 
Asarum  Europasum,  &c.  The  purgative  proper- 
ties of  the  leaves  of  Senna,  Cassia  senna,  and 
of  Hedge  Hyssop,  Gtatiola  officmaUs ;  and  the 
diaphoretic  of  Sage,  Salvia  officinalis^  are  well 
known.  The  secretions  of  some  leaves  are  so  acrid 
as  to  inflame  and  blister  the  skin  when  applied 
to  it;  as  those  of  many  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Ranunculus*;  and  of  Savine,  Juniperus 
Sahina:  on  the  other  hand,  some  leaves,  as  those 
of  Marsh  Mallow,  Althea  officinaUs,  and  of  Com- 
mon Mallow,  Malva  sylvestris,  afford  bland  mu- 
cilages; others,  as  those  of  Sorrel,  Rumex  acetasa, 
and  of  Wood-Sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosella,  contain 
cooling  acids:  and  some  again,  as  those  of  the 
Mints,  Menthas;  Balm,  Melissa  officinalis;  Rue^ 
Ruta  graveolens;  the  Cajuputi  tree,  Melaleuca 
Leucadendron,  &c.  secret  essential  oils,  which 
rouse  and  stimulate  the  animal  system  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  even  when  applied  to  the 
skin.  As  food,  men  employ  a  great  variety  of 
leaves,  whicl\  yield  a  bland  fecula  and  saccharine 

*  The  leaves  of  B^Jiammula  are  ased  for  raising  a  blister 
in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  ctiopped  and  rubbed  between  hot 
stones  immediately  before  being  applied ;  and  generally  riuse  a 
blister  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  leaves  of  R.  sceleratus  have 
the  same  effect;  but  often  occasion  an  irritable  sore,  which 
cannot  readily  be  healed. 
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matter^  or  in  which  the  acrid  secretions  can  be 
easily  destroyed  by  cooking;  and  the  number  of 
those  which  might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
are  still  neglected,  is  very  considerable*. 

No  distinct  secerning  organs  have  yet  bcfen  dis- 
covered in  leaves,  except  as  relates  to  some  sac- 
charine and  resinous  exudatioHis  and  to  the  essen- 
tial oils;  and  the  organs  producing  these  have  been 
termed  glands.  The  exudations  give  various  cha- 
racters to  the  surfaces  of  leaves;  but  the  oils  are 
preserved  in  distinct  follicles;  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, open  by  excretory  pores,  that  are  rea- 
dily distinguished  from  the  commoti  foliar  aper- 
tures ;  and  through  these  they  are  exhaled,  pro^ 
ducing  the  odours  for  which  many  leaves  are 
distinguished.  I  should  now  endeavour  to  de- 
monstrate the  forms  and  structure  of  these  glan- 
dular organs;  but  as  they  are  found  sometimes 
on  the  stem  as  well  as  on  the  leaf,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine myself  to  the  examin^ioti  of  tSiem  as  con- 
nected with  the  leaf  only;  biit  as  part  of  the  ge- 
neral vegetable  appendages. 

The  term  appendage  is  applied  to  certain  or- 

*  The  leaves  of  the  common  Dock,  Rumex  patientia,  were 
eaten  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Lapathum;  and  are 
still  eaten  in  some  places  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish Spinage.  The  leaves  of  R.  scutaiui  and  of  many  species 
of  the  genus  Attiplex,  were  also  formerly  used  as  pot*herbs, 
and,  indeed,  afford  very  palatable  and  nutritious  food. 

ss2 
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gaDS  which  are  occasionally,  but  not  invariably, 
found  connected  with  the  universal  vegetable 
organs.  They  are  never  all  present  on  the  same 
species  of  plant;  but  which  of  them  soever  is 
found  on  any  individual  is  general  to  the  species, 
and  invariably  present.  All  of  them  are  import- 
ant to  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found;  and 
a  knowledge  of  them,  besides  throwing  great 
light  on  vegetable  physiology,  is  of  utility  to  the 
practical  Botanist,  in  affording  characters  for 
specific  distinctions.  The  caulinar  w[kd  foliar  ap^ 
pendagesy  or  those  connected  with  the  stem, 
branches,  and  leaves,  to  which  we  have  now  to 
direct  our  attention,  may  be  classed  under  the 
six  following  heads:  Glands,  Pubescence,  Spines, 
Prickles,  Props,  Foliaceous  appendages,  and  ano- 
malies ♦. 

1*  Glands,  Glandulce.  Linnaeus  has  defined  the 
vegetable  gland  to  be  '^  a  little  tumour  excreting 
''  an  humour 'f*;"  but  this  definition  comprehends 
those  glands  only  which  are  external  and  elevated 
'  above  the  cutis  ;  and,  as  we  find  many  minute  or- 
gans of  a  structure  distinct  from  the  common  tex- 
ture of  the  part  on  which  they  are  situated,  and  se- 

*  I  have  adopted  this  term  from  Mr.  Keith,  because  I  can 
suggest  no  better  for  the  daisification  of  the  objects  intended 
to  be  described  under  it. 
•    t  **  Ghndula  est  papilla  humorem  excernens."  Bhil.  B(A. 
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parating  a  peculiar  fluid,  embedded  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  half  sunk  in  the  cutis,  and,  if  elevated 
above  its  surface,  displaying  great  diversities  of 
form,  its  exceptionable  character  is  evident.  In 
rejecting,  however,  this  definition,  the  difficulty 
of  forming  an  appropriate  one  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. A  definition  formed  altogether  on  the 
existence  of  the  secretory  function »  would  occasion 
us  erroneously  to  regard  as  glandular  any  part 
where  the  presence  of  a  fluid,  distinct  from  the 
common  juices  of  the  plant,  might  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect the  operation  of  that  function,  although  the 
part  should  display  no  organic  peculiarity  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  application  of  the  term  gland  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  definition  founded  on  struc- 
ture alone,  or  on  figure  or  position,  would  lead  us 
as  far  astray.  Perhaps  we  shall  arrive  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  take  into  consideration  both  structure 
and  function,  and  say  that  a  vegetable  ^land  is  a 
minute  organ,  differing  in  structure  from  the  com- 
man  texture  of  the  part  where  it  is  situated,  and 
separating  same  peculiar  matter  from  the  ordinary 
vegetable  fluids. 

Guided  by  this  definition,  we  find  glands  on  the 
stem  and  leaves,  situated  both  under  the  cutis  and 
on  its  surface.  In  describing  these  organs  some 
arrangement  is  necessary;  and  in  looking  into 
books  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  this  way, 
we  find  that  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Guet- 
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tard^  a  French  Phytologist^  who  first  attempted 
the  subject^  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every 
succcieding  writer.  He  describes  seven  species  of 
vegetable  glands :  the  miliary ^  the  vesicular j  the 
scahfj  the  globular^,  the  lenticular^  the  lUricular, 
and  th?  cup-shaped;  but  as  the  cuticular  aper- 
tures, which  he  mistook  for  glands,  constitute 
his  first  species;  and  the  thin  scales  which  cover 
the  fractification  of  the  Ferns  his  third,  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  this  arrangement. 
In  attempting  another,  we  must  first  take  into 
consideration  the  situation  of  these  minute  organs 
as  far  as  relates  to  their  being  under  the  cutis, 
or  exterior  to  it;  and,  consequently,  I  propose  to 
divide  them  into  two  classes,  internal  and  external, 
and  to  subdivide  these  into  genera  and  species. 

A.  The  INTERNAL  cauUuar  and  foliar  glands 
are  probably  of  various  kinds^  but  one  only,  the 
follicular,  has  yet  been  detected. 

1.  The  foUiculai*  gland,  glandulajhlticulari^, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  small  sac  or  follicle.  It  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  substance  of  leaves^  aqd  is 
furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  which  op«is  upon 
the  under  disk  of  the  leaf.  It  is  readily  disco- 
vered by  its  transparency,  which  gives  the  leaf  a 
punctured  appearance  when  it  is  held  i||^  between 
the  eye  and  the  light;  as  exemplified  in  the  leaves 
of  Perfqrated  Saint  John's  Wort,  Hypericum  per- 
foratum ;  All  Spice,  Myrtus  Pimenta ;  the  gepus 
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Citrus^  &c.  A  beautiful  variety  of  this  gland 
is  observed  on  the  leaf  of  Coifea  Arabica,  di* 
tuated  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  parting  of  the 
larger  costee  from  the  midrib :  its  follicle^  which 
occupies  a  space  rather  greater  than  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  leaf^  forms  a  small  elevation  on  the 
upper  disk^  and  opens  on  the  lower  by  a  large  ex- 
cretory pore,  guarded  by  stiff  hairs  inclining  over  it. 

The  real  glandular  part  of  the  follicular  gland 
is  cellular,  and  forms  the  parietes  of  the  fol- 
licle, which  is  the  receptacle  only  of  the  secre- 
tion; and  this,  in  general,  is  an  essential  oil.  As 
the  odours  of  leaves  depend  chiefly  on  the  exhala*' 
tion  of  their  essential  oil,  they  are  often  regu* 
lated  by  circumstances  affecting  the  excretory 
ducts  of  these  follicles.  Thus  the  duct  bdng  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  cells  turgid  with  saf^  in  the 
fresh  stem  and  leaf  of  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass,  Antboxanthum  odoraium,  no  odour  is  per* 
ceived ;  but  it  opens^  wh^i  these  cells  shrmk,  as 
the  grass  dries^  and,  then,  the  agreeable  perfume 
which  is  peculiar  to  new  hay  is  exhaled.  The 
odour  is  permanent  in  some  plants,  as  Mint,  Sage, 
&c.  but  very  evanescent  in  others,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria  odorata^  which  yield  a 
very  agreeable  odour  whea  fresh,  but  become 
scentless  a  few  hours  after  their  separation  from 
the  tree. 

B.  The  EXTERNAL  caulinar  and  foliar  glands 
s  s  4 
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are  more  easily  detected  than  the  internal/ and 
i^pear  to  be  more  numerous.  They  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  two  genera,  the  sessile  and  the  pe- 
diculated;  and  each  of  these  subdivided  into 
species. 

a.  The  sessile  gland  lies  on  the  surfoce  of 
the  stem,  or  of  the  leaf,  or  is  slightly  depressed  in 
the  cutis.     It   comprehends   three    species: — the 

'  simple  papillary  J  the  compound  papillary,  and  the 
scaly  glands. 

1.  The  simple  papillary  gland,  glandula  jpa- 
pillaris  simplex,  is  usually  situated  on  the  lower 
disk  of  leaves;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  appears, 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  a  mere  pore,  exuding  a  drop 
of  viscous  or  oily  fluid ;  but  is,  in  fact,  a  small 
tubercular  elevation.  Thus  on  the  back  of  the  leaf 
of  Ci-escent-leaved  Ptosion-flower,  Passiflora  lu- 
nata,  the  dark  spots  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  are  found  to  be  slightly  elevated, 
circular,  papillary  glands,  with  an  apparent  pore  in 
the  centre  (Plate  9,  fig.  27.  a.)  when  viewed  with  a 
good  glass  ;  but  when .  the  gland  is  placed  under 
the  microscope,  the  pore  is  discovered  to  be  a  de- 
pression only,  covered  with  a  veiy  thin  transparent 
epidermis,  which  extends  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  gland.  In  general,  however,  the  papillary 
glands  are  more  conspicuous;  and  appear,  even 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  small  elevated  bodies,  with 
a  broad  base,  placed,  in  some  instances,  as  it  were, 
in  a  socket.    Their  structure  is  cellular;  but  the 
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cells  are  smaller,  more  regular  than  those  of  the 
substance  of  the  leaf,  and  arranged  in  circles.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  vessels  passing 
into  these  glands,  nor  to  discover  their  excretory 
pores ;  except  in  the  sting  of  the  nettle,  which  is 
the  excretory  duct  of  a  papillary  gland.  A  va- 
riety of  this  gland,  generally  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  name  lenticular,  glandula 
lenticularis,  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  stems 
of  Stripe-flowered  Psoralea,  P.  glandulosa,  and 
of  many  other  dicotyledons.  It  is  a  small  follicle, 
which  generally  contains  an  oily  or  a  resinous 
fluid ;  and  difiers  from  the  internal  follicular  gland 
only  in  its  situation  on  the  surface. 

2.  The  compound  papillary  gland,  glandula 
papillarum^  composita,  is  best  exemplified  as  it  is 
found  on  the  leaf  of  the  Stone  Pine,  9inus  pinea. 
If  we  examine  the  surface  of  this  leaf,  with  a 
good  magnifying  glass,  we  find  that  it  is  streaked 
with  whitish  lines,  on  which  are  seen  small  black 
spots  arranged  in  a  regular  series  (Plate  9,  fig, 
28.  A.).  Under  the  microscope  each  of  these  spots 
is  discovered  to  be  the  excretory  pore  of  a  com- 
pound gland,  composed  of  six  distinct  glandules, 
forming  a  ring  or  collar  (fig.  28.  b.  a.)  around 
the  pore  (6.),  which  generally  appears  obstructed 
by  minute,  dark-coloured,  terebinthinous  par- 
ticles ;  and  is  seen  to  be  really  a  pore,,  only  when 
the  cutis  is  very  carefully  raised.    The  glandules 
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It  is  seated  in  a  depression  of  the  cutis^  and  com^ 
municates  with  the  interior  of  the  leaf  by  means 
of  a  duct^  which  passing  through  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  the  cone  penetrates  the  cutis.  The  texture 
of  this  gland  is  cellular ;  and  its  secretion  is  an 
essential  oil.  The  leaves  of  the  Sea-side  Balsam, 
Croton  Eluteria,  furnish  examples,  also,  oif  the 
scaly  gland  *. 

b.  The  pediculated  gland  is  elevated  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  is  found,  by  an  interposed 
pedicle  or  stalk.  It  comprehends  four  species,  the 
cup-shaped,  the  knob-like^  the  stipitate,  and  the 
branched  glands. 

1.  The  cup-shaped  gland,  glandula  cyathifor^ 
mis  J  as  its  name  imports,  resembles  a  shallow  cup 
or  saucer,  supported  on  a  thick^  short,  footstalk 
(Plate  9,  fig.  30).  It  is  found  on  the  petioles  of 
some  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Nec- 
tarine, Amygdalus  Persica,  and  the  Passion- 
flower ;  and  in  the  serratures  of  others,  as  those  of 
the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  Salix  j?ewte«rfra,  &c.  The 
secretion  is  generally  of  a  resinous  character,  and 
exudes  from  the  hollow  part  of  the  gland,  which  is 
devoid  of  epiderniia.  This  species  of  gland,  like 
the  msgority  of  the  external  glands,  is  cellular, 
and  we  can  distinctly  trace  into  it  a  cord  of  both 

*  Sprengel  has  figured  these  in  his  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
losophy  of  Plants  (P.vi.  fig.  8);  but  regards  them  merely  as 
scales. 
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spiral  EDd  proper  vessels,  which,  apparently,  ter- 
minates in  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

2.  The  knob-shaped  gland,  glandula  clavjfor' 
mis,  resembles  a  knob  or  a  small  nail,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  artisan,  has  not  been  driven 
home.  The  head,  which  is  the  glandular  part,  is 
slightly  convex  on  the  upper  surface;  and  displays 
a  rough  striated  border,  encircling  a  round  flat 
spot  devoid  of  epidermis  (Plate  9,  fig.  31),  from 
which  the  secreted  fluid  is  discharged.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  this  gland  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  cup-shaped  gland.  It  is  generally 
found  either  on  the  stem  or  the  petiole  of  the  leaf, 
or  on  both  in  the  same  plant,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis. 

3.  The  stipitate  gland,  glandula  stipitata,  is 
so  named  from  .being  supported  on  a  long  slender 
stalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  15),  and  is,  in  fact,  a  stalked 
variety  of  the  cyathiform  gland.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  external  glands,  and  is  situated  either  on  the 
margin  of  leaves,  as  in  Croton  penicillatum;  or 
on  the  disk,  as  in  Sun-dew,  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

4.  The  branched  pediculated  gland,  glandula 
pediculata  ramosa,  is  a  small  hemispherical  gland 
supported  on  a  branched  stalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  32). 
The  appearance  of  moss  on  the  stem  of  the  Moss 
Rose  is  produced  by  glands  of  this  description. 
The  individual  glands  are  cellular,  devoid  of  epi- 
dermis, and  each  is  furnished  with  vessels,  which 
are  branches  of  a  fasciculus,    which  enters  the 
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gland-bearing  stalk  at  its  base.  These  glands  ge- 
nerally secrete  a  viscous  resinous  matter^  which 
is  also  sometimes  odorous. 

The  mijiuteness  of  the  vegetable  glands  pre- 
vents me  JFroni  attempting  to  offer  you  any  anato- 
mical demonstration  of  their  structure.  They 
have>  indeed,  been  arranged  into  cellular  and  vas- 
cular glands  by  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  structure,  and  who  have  stated  some  of 
them  to  be  entirely  cellular,  and  others  chiefly 
vascular ;  but  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any 
part,  completely  devoid  of  vessels,  possesses  the 
function  of  secretion,  we  must  receive  these  state- 
ments with  caution.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
glands  to  the  plant,  at  least  as  for  as  relates  to 
the  conservative  organs,  we  know  nothing.  They, 
probably,  do  not  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  economy ;  but  we  can 
hazard  nothing  more  than  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

ii.  Pubescence,  Puhescentia.  Under  this  term 
are  included  all  the  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and 
bristle^like  bodies,  found  on  the  sur&ces  of  the 
conservative  organs.  They  differ  very. considerably 
in  form  and  texture,  and  on  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  such  an  arrangement  of  them  as 
may  facilitate  your  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  vegetable  pubescence  consists  of  small, 
slender  bodies,  which  are  either  soft  and  yielding 
to  the  slightest  impression,  or  4*igid  and  compa- 
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ratively  nnyielding;  the  former  are,  properly 
speaking,  hairs  (piUj,  the  latter  bristles  (sette); 
and,  therefore,  under  these  two  heads  every  kind 
of  pubescence  may  be  arranged. 

A.  Hairs,  Pilij  are  fine,  slender,  cyHndrical, 
flexible  bodies  foand  on  the  surfaces  of  the  herba- 
ceous parts  of  plants.  Some  of  them  are  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  glands,  a  feet  which  was  first  de- 
tected by  Guettard ;  and  on  which  Linnaeus  too 
hastily  formed  his  definition  of  the  hair,  wlucb 
he  describes  generally  to  be  ^<  a  bristle-like  ex- 
*^  cretory  duct  of  the  plant  ♦;•*  but  many  of  them 
are  not  excretory  ducts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  satisfectory  opinion  of  their  use  to  the 
plant.  In  some  instances  indeed  they  serve  one  of 
the  purposes  which  Linnsras  ascribes  to  them ; 
that  of  defending  the  plant  from  external  injuries*!*, 
as  we  find  downy  and  hairy  leaves  are  not  so  fre- 
quently attacked  by  insects  as  smooth  ones;  but 
they  can  be  very  imperfect  safeguards  against 
beat,  cold,  or  wind  %. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope,  vegetable 
hairs  appear  to  be  membranous  tubes,  articulated 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  often  punctured,  and 

*  **  Pilus  est  ductus  excretorius  plantae  setaceus.*'  PhU. 
Bot.  §  B4f. 

t  ^*  Pubcsoentia  est  armatura  pkastfle^  qua  ab  exlernis  in- 
'' juriis  defenditur."    PhiLBoU  §  16S.  viii. 

X  **  liana  senrat  plantas  ab  oestu  nimio.  Tomentum  servat 
**  plantas  a  ventiflf."    PhU.  Bot.  I.e. 
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in  some  plants^  as  Borago  laaiflora,  covered 
with  warts.  They  are  either  simple  or  undivided, 
or  compound  or  branched. 

1.  Simple  hairs  (Pili  simplices).  The  com- 
monest form  of  the  simple  hair  is  that  of  a  jointed 
thread  generally  too  flexible  to  support  itself;  there- 
fore it  is  more  commonly  found  variously  bent  and 
waved  (Plate  9,  fig.  10.  a.  ft.)*.  According  to  its 
degree  of  fineness,  its  quantity  and  the  mode  of  its 
application  fo  the  surfeces  of  stems  and  leaves,  it 
constitutes  the  characteristics  of  surfaces :  thus  the 
surface  is  termed  hairy  (pilosus)  when  the  hairs  are> 
few  and  scattered,  but  conspicuous,  as  in  Mouse- 
ear  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  PiloseUa;  woolly  (lana^ 
tus)y  when  they  are  complicated,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  single  hairs  are  distinguishable,  as  in  Mullein, 
Verhascum;  shaggy  (tomentost4s),  when  they  are  so 
thickly  matted  that  the  individual  hairs  cannot  be 
distinguished ;  and  when  the  position  of  the  hair  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  disk,  being  at  the  same 
time  straight  or  very  slightly  curved  (Plate  9^  fig. 
10.  c),  and  thick  although  unmatted,  it  consti- 
tutes the  silky  surface,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Wild 
Tansey,  Potentilla  anservna^  Silvery  Ladies'  mantle, 
Alchemilla  alpina,  &c.  In  some  instances  the 
simple  \mr  is  firm  enough  to  support  itself  erect; 

*  In  all  the  figures  of  hairs  and  bristles  in  Plate  9,  the  size  of 
the  appendage,  when  viewed  with  a  common  lenS;  is  placed 
beside  its  highly  magnified  representation. 
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in  which  case  it  is  usually  awl-shaped,  and  the 
articulations  are  shorter  towards  the  base,  as  in 
White  Bryony,  Bryonia  alba  (Plate  9,  fig.  11): 
it  does  not  always,  however,  terminate  in  a  point, 
but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as  on  the  newly 
evolved,  succulent  shoots  of  ligneous  plants,  on 
Belladonna^  &c.  {ib.  fig.  12).     In  some  instances 
also,  as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  leaves  of  Com- 
frey,  Symphytum  officinale j  and  Agrimony,  Agri- 
roonia  Eupatoria,     the   simple    hair    is    hooked 
towards  its  apex  (ib.  fig.   13,  14) ;  which  occa- 
sions the  velvety  feeling  when  the  finger  is  passed 
over  the  surfieu^e  of  these  leaves,  the  convex  part 
of  the  curve  of  the  hair  being  that  only  which 
comes  in  contact  vnth  the  finger.    Another  va^ 
riety  of   the  simple  hur,   necessary  to  be  .no- 
ticedy  is  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
glanduloso-ciUata.    It  is  a  slender  hollow  thread 
supporting  a  small,  cup-shaped,  glandular  body; 
and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipitate  gland, 
under  which  name  I  have  already  noticed  it,  than 
as  a  hair. 

2.  The  compound  hair  (Pilus  compositus)  is 
dther  feathery  (plunumis),  which  is  a  simple  hair 
with  other  hiurs  attached  to  it  laterally,  as  in 
wave-leaved  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  undulatum ;  or 
it  is  branched  (ramosus)^  that  is,  lateral  hairs  are 
given  oflf  from  common  stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of 
the  Gooseberry  leaf;  or  it  consists  of  an   erect, 
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rather  firm  stem,  from  the  summit  of  which  smaller 
hairs  diverge  in  every  direction  (Plate  9,  fig.  16),  as 
in  Marrnbium  peregfinumj  Melhania  Erythroxy* 
Ion,  &Q* ;  or  it  is  starlike  (stellatus),  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  simple  diverging  awl-shaped 
hairs,  .springing  from  a  common  centre,  which  is  a 
small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis  {ih.  fig.  17),  as  on  the 
leaves  of  Ma,rsh  Mallow,  Althaea  officinaUs.  Some 
authors  have  applied  the  term  rdmenta  to  small, 
flat,  or  strap-like  hairs,  which  are  found  on  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  genus  Begoniae;  but  I  agrc^ 
with  Sir  E.  J.  Smith  *,  that  they  *'do  not  merit 
"  to  be  particularly  distinguished,"  and  form 
merely  a  variety  of  the  simple  hair. 

B.  Bristles,  setoe.  These  are,  also,  hollow 
tubes,  which  are  often  of  a  different  texture  from 
that  of  the  cutis  of  the  leaf;  being  rigid,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  either  wounding  the  finger  when  it  is 
pressed  upon  them,  or  giving  a  very  harsh^  sca- 
brous, or  prickly  character  to  the  surface  of  the 
stem,  or  of  the  leaves  when  the  finger  is  rubbed 
over  them.  They  are  often  arranged  with  prickles 
(aadeij,  in  elementary  works;  but  they  have  more 
affinity  to  hairs;  and,  therefore,  I  have  placed 
them  under  the  hea4  of.  pubescence.  They  are 
simple  and  compound. 

a.  Simple  bristles  (setce  simplices)  urid  of  two 
kinds,  the  awl-shaped. and  the  spindle-shaped. 

*  SmUh's  Introduction^  p.  287. 
VOL.  1.  T  T 
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1.  The  awl*sbaped  bristle  (selccnAulahi)  is  the 
most  common  of  the  simple  bristles:  it  is  slightly 
coryed,  and  gradnally  tapering  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  (Plate  9^  fig.  18),  which  is  rigid  and  very 
sharp.  These  bristles,  when  they  all  incline  in 
the  same  direction,  prodnce  the  scabrons  ebarac-. 
ter  of  some  leaves,  which  is  perceived  when  the 
hand  is  passed  lightly  over  their  snrfisu^,  from  the 
apex  towards  the  base;  as  exemplified  in  those 
of  Symphytum  ortmfo/e,  and  many  other  plants. 
A  variety  of  the  subulate  bristle,  found  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  Mimosa 
senntwQy  is  barbed  on  its  sides  (Hate  9,  fig.  19) ; 
and  another  variety,  as  exemplified  on  the  leaves 
of  Borage,  Borago  officinalis^  is  seated  on  a  ve- 
sicular tubercle  («6.  fig.  20),  containing  a  flilid, 
which  is  ejected  through  the  bristle  when  it  is 
ccmipressed  so  as  to  wound  the  finger;  and  which, 
bdng  left  in  the  wound,  excites  a  slight  degree  of 
inflammation  in  the  part.  But  the  sting  of  the 
Nettle  is  the  best  example  of  this  form  of  bristle, 
when  it  is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  gland;  and  it 
has,  not  inaptly,  beta  compared  to  the  fang  of 
a  serpent.  Its  structure  has  been  known  since 
the  lime  of  Hopk,  who  first  described  it  *•  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts:  one,  to  employ  Hook's 
'language,  ^^like  a  bodkin,    very  hard  and  stiff", 

'^  Micographiaf  1^.  \4i^. 
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^^  exceedinglyi  tr^^nsparent,  and  hollow  from  top 
^^  to  bottom;  the  other,  a  little  bag.uiore  pliable 
^<  than  the  bodkin^  and  within  it  a  i^ellular  struc- 
^^  ture,  which  contains  a  thin  transparent  liquid/' 
In  figure  21,  Plate  9,  a.  represents  the  hollow 
bristle,  with  a  drop  of  fluid  hanging  upon  its 
poittt;  h.  the  cellular  bag  or  sponge  which  con- 
tains the  poison,  and  in  which,  also,  it  is  pro- 
bably secreted.  When  the  bristle  penetrates  the 
skin  of  the  finger,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  pressed  down  upon  the  sponge,  from 
which  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  thus  squeezed, 
and  rising  in  the  *  tube,  is  ejected  and  depo- 
sited beneath  the  skin,  causing  the  inflammation 
and  painful  irritation  which  succeed. 

2.  The  spindle-shaped  bristle  (setafusiformis) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  thickest  in  the  centre  and 
acuminated  at  each  end.  It  lies  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  a  very 
short  footstalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  22) ;  is  hollow,  and 
contains  a  coloured  liquid,  which  apparently 
enters  it  through  the  footstalk :  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  opening  in  the  bristle, 
through  which  it  could  be  ejected,  as  in  the  sting 
of  the  Nettle.  Hiis  form  of  bristle  is  peculiar 
to  the  genus  Malpighia,  at  least  I  have  never 
met  with  it  on  any  other  plants. 

b.    Compound  bristles   (setce  compodtce)     are 
tt2 
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resemble  the  papillary  glands  in  some  degree^  each 
being  a  slight  elevation  with  a  depression  in  the 
centre;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  are  the  secrefr- 
ing  organs,  and,  severally,  communicating  with 
the  excretory  pore,  pour  the  fluid  they  secrete 
into  it;  whence  it  is  exuded:  and  acquires  its 
dark  colour  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

3.  The  scaly  gland,  glandula  squamosa  ^^  re- 
sembles a  minute  scale  attached  to  the  sar&ces  of 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  found,  as,  for  instance, 
on  that  of  Rhododendron  punctatum.  The  under 
surface  of  this  leaf  is  covered  with  glands  of  this 
species,  which  appear,  when  viewed  with  a  good 
glass,  like  small  brilliant  detachable  scales,  white 
and  shining  round  the  edge  and  dark  in  the  centre 
(Plate  9,  fig.  29.  a.  a.).  When  one  of  these  scales  is 
placed  under  the  microscope,  the  white  border  is 
found  to  be  beautifully  fluted  (fig.  29.  b.  b.  c),  and 
lying  flat  upon,  but  not  attached  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf ;  and  to  be  the  loose  margin  of  the  scale 
covering  the  gland,  which  appears  to  be  a  slightly 
elevated  papilla,  discharging  its  secretion  by  se- 
veral excretory  pores  which  open  upon  the  sur&ce. 
The  real  shape  of  the  gland,  howevo*,  is  that  of 
an  inverted  cone,  of  which  the  scale  is  the  base. 

*  I  am  surprised  that  the  error  of  Guettard,  who  gave 
this  name  to  the  thin  scale  which  covers  the  fructification  of 
Ferns,  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Keith  in  his  Sjrstem  of  Physio- 
logical Botany.   See  voLi,  p.  69. 
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It  is  seated  in  a  depression  of  the  cutis,  and  com* 
municates  with  the  interior  of  the  leaf  by  means 
of  a  duct^  which  passing  through  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  the  cone  penetrates  the  cutis.  The  texture 
of  this  gland  is  cellular ;  and  its  secretion  is  an 
essential  oil.  The  leaves  of  the  Sea-side  Balsam, 
Croton  Eluteriay  furnish  examples,  also,  of  the 
scaly  gland  *. 

b.  The  pediculated  gland  is  elevated  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  is  found,  by  an  interposed 
pedicle  or  stalk.  It  comprehends  four  species,  the 
cup-shaped,  the  knob-like^  the  stipitate,  and  the 
branched  glands. 

1*  The  cup-shaped  glands  glandula  cyathifor- 
mis,  as  its  name  imports,  resembles  a  shallow  cup 
or  saucer,  supported  on  a  thick^  short,  footstalk 
(Plate  9,  fig.  30).  It  is  found  on  the  petioles  of 
some  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Nec- 
tarine, Amygdalus  Persica,  and  the  Passion- 
flower ;  and  in  the  serratures  of  others,  as  those  of 
the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  SaXix  pentandra^  &c.  The 
secretion  is  generally  of  a  resinous  character,  and 
exudes  from  the  hollow  part  of  the  gland,  which  is 
devoid  of  epidermie.  This  species  of  gland,  like 
the  msgority  of  the  external  glands,  is  cellular, 
and  we  can  distinctly  trace  into  it  a  cord  of  both 

*  Sprengel  has  figured  these  in  his  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
losophy  of  Plants  (P.vi.  fig.  8);  but  regards  them  merely  as 
scales. 
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spiral  and  proper  vessels,  which,  apparently,  ter- 
minates in  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

2.  The  knob-^shaped  gland,  glandula  clav^or- 
mis,  resembles  a  knob  or  a  small  nail,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  artisan,  has  not  been  driven 
home.  The  head,  which  is  the  glandular  part,  is 
slightly  convex  on  the  upper  surface;  and  displays 
a  rough  striated  border,  encircling  a  round  flat 
spot  devoid  of  epidermis  (Plate  9,  fig.  31),  from 
which  the  secreted  fluid  is  dischai'ged.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  this  gland  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  cup-shaped  gland.  It  is  generally 
found  either  on  the  stem  or  the  petiole  of  the  leaf, 
or  on  both  in  the  same  plant,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis. 

3.  The  stipitate  gland,  glandula  stipifata,  is 
so  named  from  being  supported  on  a  long  slender 
stalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  15),  and  is,  in  fact,  a  stalked 
variety  of  the  cyathiform  gland.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  external  glands,  and  is  situated  either  on  the 
margin  of  leaves,  as  in  Croton  penicillatum;  or 
on  the  disk,  as  in  Sun-dew,  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

4.  The  branched  pediculated  gland,  glandula 
pediculata  ramosa,  is  a  small  hemispherical  gland 
supported  on  a  branched  stalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  32). 
The  appearance  of  moss  on  the  stem  of  the  Moss 
Rose  is  produced  by  glands  of  this  description. 
The  individual  glands  are  cellular,  devoid  of  epi- 
dermis, and  each  is  furnished  with  vessels,  which 
are  branches  of  a  fasciculus,    which  enters  the 
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gland-bearing  stalk  at  its  base.  These  glands  ge- 
nerally secrete  a  viscous  resinous  matter,  which 
is  also  sometimes  odorous. 

The  minuteness  of  the  vegetable  glands  pre- 
vents me  from  attempting  to  offer  you  any  anato- 
mical demonstration  of  their  structure.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  arranged  into  cellular  and  vas- 
cular  glands  by  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  structure,  and  who  have  stated  some  of 
them  to  be  entirely  cellular,  and  others  chiefly 
vascular ;  but  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any 
part,  completely  devoid  of  vessels,  possesses  the 
function  of  secretion,  we  must  receive  these  state- 
ments with  caution.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
glands  to  the  plant,  at  least  as  for  as  relates  to 
the  conservative  organs,  we  know  nothing.  They, 
probably,  do  not  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  economy ;  but  we  can 
hazard  nothing  more  than  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

ii.  Pubescence,  Pubescentia.  Under  this  term 
are  included  all  the  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and 
bristle^like  bodies,  found  on  the  sur&ces  of  the 
conservative  organs.  They  differ  very.cohsiderably 
in  form  and  texture,  and  on  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  such  an  arrangement  of  them  as 
may  facilitate  your  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  vegetable  pubescence  consists  of  small, 
slender  bodies,  which  are  either  soft  and  yielding 
to  the  slightest  impression,  or  4*igid  and  compa- 
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ratively  unyielding;  the  former  are,  properly 
speaking,  hairs  CpUiJ*  ^^^  latter  bristles  (setce); 
and,  therefore,  under  these  two  heads  every  kind 
of  pubescence  may  be  arranged. 

A.  Hairs,  Piliy  are  fine,  slender,  cylindrical, 
flexible  bodies  found  on  the  surfoces  of  the  herba- 
ceous parts  of  plants.  Some  of  them  are  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  glands,  a  fact  which  was  first  de- 
tected by  Guettard ;  and  on  which  Linnaeus  too 
hastily  formed  his  definition  of  the  hair,  wlucli 
he  describes  generally  to  be  ^'  a  bristle-like  ex- 
*^  cretory  duct  of  the  plant  ♦;**  but  many  of  them 
are  not  excretory  ducts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  satisfactory  opinion  of  their  use  to  the 
pkint.  In  some  instances  indeed  they  serve  one  of 
the  purposes  which  Linnaeus  ascribes  to  them ; 
that  of  defending  the  plant  from  external  injuries -f, 
as  we  find  downy  and  hairy  leaves  are  not  so  fre- 
quently attacked  by  insects  as  smooth  ones;  but 
they  can  be  very  imperfect  safeguards  against 
beat,  cold^or  wind;}:. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope,  vegetable 
hairs  appear  to  be  membranous  tubes,  articulated 
in  the  ms^ority  of  instances,  often  punctured,  and 

*  **  Pilus  est  ductus  excretorius  plantae  setaceus.*'  PhU. 
Bot.  J  S4. 

t  *'  Pubescentia  est  arauitura  pkaits^  qua  ab  exlernk  in- 
«  juriU  defenditur."    PhiLBot.  §  163.  viii. 

%  <*  Lana  senrat  plantas  ab  oestu  nimio.  Tomentum  senrat 
"  plantas  a  ventis."    Phil.  Bot.  L  e. 
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in  some  plants^  as  Borago  laaiflora,  covered 
with  warts.  They  are  either  simple  or  undivided, 
or  compound  or  branched. 

1.  Simple  hairs  (Pili  simplices).  The  com- 
monest form  of  the  simple  hair  is  that  of  a  jointed 
thread  generally  too  flexible  to  support  itself;  there- 
fore  it  is  more  commonly  found  variously  bent  and 
waved  (Plate  9,  fig.  10.  a.  ft.)*.  According  to  its 
degree  of  fineness,  its  quantity  and  the  mode  of  its 
application  to  the  sur&ces  of  stems  and  leaves,  it 
constitutes  the  characteristics  of  surfaces :  thus  the 
surface  is  termed  hairy  (pilosus)  when  the  hairs  are> 
few  and  scattered,  but  conspicuous,  as  in  Mouse- 
ear  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  Pitosella;  woolly  (lana^ 
tus),  when  they  are  complicated,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  single  hair^  are  distinguishable,  as  in  Mullein, 
Verhascum;  shaggy  (tomentosi4s)y  when  they  are  so 
thickly  matted  that  the  individual  hairs  cannot  be 
distinguished ;  and  when  the  position  of  the  hair  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  disk,  being  at  the  same 
time  straight  or  very  slightly  curved  (Plate  9,  fig. 
10.  c),  and  thick  although  unmatted,  it  consti- 
tutes the  nliy  surface,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Wild 
Tansey,  Potentilla  anserina^  Silvery  Ladies'  mantle, 
Alchemilla  alpina^  &c»  In  some  instances  the 
simple  hair  is  firm  enoi^h  to  support  itself  erect; 

*  In  all  the  figures  of  hairs  and  bristles  in  Plate  9)  the  size  of 
the  appendage,  when  viewed  with  a  common  lenS;  is  placed 
beside  its  highly  magnified  representation. 
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in  which  case  it  is  usually  awl-shaped,  and  the 
articulations  are  shorter  towards  the  base,  as  in 
White  Bryony,  Bryonia  alba  (Plate  9,  fig.  11): 
it  does  not  always,  however,  terminate  in  a  point, 
but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as  on  the  newly 
evolved,  succulent  shoots  of  ligneous  plants,  on 
Belladonna,  &c.  (ib.  fig.  12).  In  some  instances 
also,  as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  leaves  of  Com- 
frey,  Symphytum  officinale,  and  Agrimony,  Agri- 
monia  Eupatoria,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked 
towards  its  apex  {ib.  fig.  13,  14) ;  which  occa- 
sions the  velvety  feeling  when  the  finger  is  passed 
over  the  surfieu^e  of  these  leaves,  the  convex  part 
of  the  curve  of  the  hair  being  that  only  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  finger.  Another  va- 
riety of  the  simple  hur,  necessary  to  be  .no- 
ticed, is  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
glambtloso^Uata.  It  is  a  slender  hollow  thread 
supporting  a  small,  cup-shaped,  glandular  body; 
and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipitate  gland^ 
under  which  name  I  have  already  noticed  it,  than 
as  a  hair. 

2.  The  compound  hair  (Pilus  compositus)  is 
either  feathery  (plumosus),  which  is  a  simple  hair 
with  other  hairs  attached  to  it  laterally,  as  in 
wave-leaved  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  undulatum ;  or 
it  is  branched  (ramosus),  that  is,  lateral  hairs  are 
given  oflf  from  common  stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of 
the  Gooseberry  leaf;  or  it  consists  of  an   erect, 
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rather  firm  stem,  from  the  summit  of  which  smaller 
hairs  diverge  in  every  direction  (Plate  9,  fig.  16),  as 
in  Marrnbium  peregfinumy  Melhania  Erythroxy- 
lon,  &Cj- ;  or  it  is  starlike  (stellaius),  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  simple  diverging  awl-shaped 
hairs,  .springing  from  a  common  centre,  which  is  a 
small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis  {ih.  fig.  17),  as  on  the 
leaves  of  Ma,rsh  Mallow,  Althaea  officinalis.  Some 
authors  have  applied  the  term  r amenta  to  small, 
flat,  or  strap-like  hairs,  which  are  found  on  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  genus  Begoniae ;  but  I  agrc^ 
with  Sir  E.  J.  Smith  *,  that  they  *'do  not.  merit 
"  to  be  particularly  distinguished,''  and  form 
merely  a  variety  of  the  simple  hair. 

B.  Bristles,  setce.  These  are,  also,  hollow 
tubes,  which  are  often  of  a  different  texture  from 
that  of  the  cutis  of  the  leaf;  being  rigid,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  either  wounding  the  finger  when  it  is 
pressed  upon  them,  or  giving  a  very  harsh,  sca- 
brous, or  prickly  character  to  the  surface  of  the 
stem,  or  of  the  leaves  when  the  finger  is  rubbed 
over  them.  They  are  often  arranged  with  prickles 
(aculeijy  in  elementary  works;  but  they  have  mone 
affinity  to  hairs;  and,  therefore,  I  have  placed 
them  under  the  hea^  of .  pubescence.  They  are 
simple  and  compound. 

a.  Simple  bristles  (setas  simplices)  Wjd  of  two 
kinds,  the  awl-shaped. and  the  spindle-shaped. 

*  Smtth's  Iniroducium^  p.  287. 
VOL.  I.  T  T 
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I.  The  awUsbaped  bristle  (setasubulataj  is  the 
most  common  of  the  simple  bristles:  it  is  slightly 
curved^  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  (Plate  9,  fig.  18),  which  is  rigid  and  very 
sharp.  These  bristles,  when  they  all  incline  in 
the  same  direction*,  produce  the  scabrous  charac- 
ter of  some  leaves,  Which  is  perceived  when  the 
hand  is  passed  lightly  over  their  surface,  from  the 
apex  towards  the  base;  as  exemplified  in  those 
of  Symphytum  orientale,  and  many  other  plants. 
A  variety  of  the  subulate  bristle,  found  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  Mimosa 
sensiHva,  is  barbed  on  its  sides  (Plate  9,  fig.  19) ; 
and  another  variety,  as  exemplified  on  the  leaves 
df  Borage,  Borage  officinalis^  is  seated  on  a  ve- 
sicular tubercle  {ih.  fig.  20),  containing  a  flilid, 
which  is  ejected  through  the  bristle  when  it  is 
compressed  so  as  to  wound  the  finger;  and  which, 
being  left  in  the  wound,  excites  a  slight  degree  <^ 
inflammation  in  the  part.  But  the  sting  of  the 
Nettle  is  the  best  example  of  this  form  of  bristle, 
when  it  is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  gland;  and.  it 
has,  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  the  fang  of 
a  serpent.  Its  structure  has  been  known  since 
the  time  of  Hook,  who  first  described  it  *•  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts:  one,  to  employ  Hook's 
'language,  ^Mike  a  bodkin,    very  hard  and  stiflT, 

*  Mic6graphiap  p.  142. 
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^^  exceedingly  transparent,  and  hollow  frora  top 
^^  to  bottom;  the  other,  a  little  bag  more  pliable 
^*  than  the  bodkin^  and  within  it  a  cellular  struc- 
^^  ture,  which  contains  a  thin  transparent  liquid.*' 
In  figure  21,  Plate  9,  a.  represents  the  hollow 
bristle,  with  a  drop  of  fluid  hanging  upon  its 
point;  b.  the  cellular  bag  or  sponge  which  con- 
tains the  poison^  and  in  which^  also,  it  is  pro- 
bably secreted.  When  the  bristle  penetrates  the 
skin  of  the  finger,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  pressed  down  upon  the  sponge,  from 
which  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  thus  squeezed, 
and  rising  in  the*  tube,  is  ejected  and  depo- 
sited beneath  the  skin,  causing  the  inflammation 
and  painful  irritation  which  succeed. 

2.  The  spindle-shaped  bristle  (setafusiformis) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  thickest  in  the  centre  and 
acuminated  at  each  end.  It  lies  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  a  very 
short  footstalk  (Plate  9,  fig.  22) ;  is  hollow,  and 
contmns  a  coloured  liquid,  which  apparently 
enters  it  through  the  footstalk :  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  opening  in  the  bristle, 
through  which  it  could  be  ejected,  as  in  the  sting 
of  the  Nettle.  This  form  of  bristle  is  peculiar 
to  the  genus  Malpighia,  at  least  I  have  never 
met  with  it  on  any  other  plants. 

b.    Compound  bristles   (setce  composUce)     are 
tt2 
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almost  alwajns  solid.    The  term  comprehends  two 
species  of  bristles:  the  forked  and  Xh^  fasciculated. 

1.  Forked  bristles  (setcefurcatoe)  are^  in  some 
instances^  merely  rigid,  hairlike  bodies  terminating 
in  two  or  three  diverging  points  (Plate  9,  fig.  23, 
24),  as  in  Tbrincia  hispida;  but  in  other  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  Hop 
plant,  Humulus  lupulus,  the  stalk. of  the  bristle^ 
which  is  supported,  on  a  firm  cellular  tubercle,  is 
very  short,  and  its  forking  extremities  resemble 
two  flattish,  awl-shaped  bristles  (Plate  9,  fig.  25) 
pointing  in  opposite  directions. 

2.  Fasciculated  bristles  (setas  fasciculatce)  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  simple  straight  bristles  diverg- 
ing from  a  papillary  knob,  as  in  Cactus  ;/2a^62£»- 

farmis  (Plate  9,  fig.  26). 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pubescence 
that  cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  any  of  those 
which  have  been  described;  it  is  found  on  a  spe-  . 
cies  of  Hoiiseleek,  Sempervivum  arachnoSdeum, 
extending  like  a  very  fine  thread,  stretching  from 
the  tip  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  another,  and  resem- 
bling so  exactly  a  spider's  web,  that  the  plant 
has  been  named  arachnotdeum. 

The  pubescence  of  plants  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  climate,  soil,  culture,  and  other  circum- 
stances :  thus,  to  mention  a  few  only  of  these 
changes.  Sweet-scented  Woodruff^,  Asperula  odb- 
rata,  is  villous,  or  covered  with  shaggy  hairs,  when 
it  grows  in  the  shade,  and  scabrous  when  in  ex- 
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posed  places:  the  Turk's-cap  Lily,  Li  Hum  Mar- 
tagofij  is  found  covered  with  rough  hairs,  or 
hirsute,  iu  the  woods,  and*  yet  is  smooth  when 
cultivated  in  gardens;  and  some  of  the  Mint  tribe, 
as  for  instance  Mentha  hirsutay  naturally  hairy, 
are  occasionally  found  smooth;  and  yet,  "if 
"  transplanted  soon  resume  their  former  habits*.*' 
Notwithstanding  these  changes,  an.d  although  Lin- 
neeus  regards  distinctions  founded  on  pubescence 
as  ridiculous  -f-,  yet  systematic  Botanists  have  suc- 
cessfully founded  specific  distinctions  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  pubescence;  for,  as  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  although  "  the  degree  of  pubes* 
"  cence  varies  from  culture,  and  even  its  struc^ 
"  ture  be  changeable,"  yet  "  its  direction  is  as 
"  little  liable  to  exception  as  any  character  that 
"vegetables  present;}::"  and,  consequently,  in 
treating  of  the  hairs  and  bristles  on  plants,  their 
direction  is  necessary  to  be  noticed.  When  the  hairs 
are  placed  in  a  line  on  two  sides  only  of  a  stem, 
the  pubescence  is  said  to  be  bifarious  (htfariam 
pilosus) ;  as  in  Germander,  Veronica  Chcenuedrys ; 
its  direction  is  horizontal  (horizontalisj  on  the 
flower-cup  in  Com  Mint,  Mentha  arvensis;  and 
on  the  stems  of  the  common  Red  Poppy,  Papaver 
Rhceas ;  and  patent  or  spreading  (patens)  on  the 

*  SmithU  IntroductioHy  p  228.  %  Ibid.  p.  229. 

f  ''  Pubescentia  Judicra  est  differentia,  cum  cultura  saepjus 
"  deponantur/'     Phil.  Bot.  §  272. 

T  T  3 
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pedicles  of  fragrant  8harp*leaved  Mint,  Mentha 
acutifolia.     In  these    and   similar  instances  the 
direction  forms  essential  distinctions  in  the  spe^ 
cific  characters  of  the  plants.    Indeed,    Sir  £. 
J.  Smith,  spealyng  of  the  direction  of  the  r  hairs 
about  the  calyx  and  flower-stalk  in  the  Mint  tribe, 
says,  *^  I  have  found  it  the  only  infallible  distinc- 
"  tion  between  one  Mint  and  another."  Hairg  are 
said  to  be  ascending  (ascendentes)  when  they  ai*e 
directed  towards  the  summit  of  the  part  on  which 
they  are  seated ;  descending  (descendentes)  when 
towards  the  base;  atid  appr^ssed  (adpresd)  when 
they  are  closely  applied  lengthways  to  the  part,  as 
on  the  peduncle  of  long  smooth-headed  Poppy, 
Papaver  dubtunij  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
common  red  Poppy  chiefly  by  this  cbaract^.     A 
very  curious  effiect  of  the  direction  of  hairs  is  per- 
ceived  in  the  pitchers  or  ascidia  of  Sarracenia, 
and  in  some  tubular  flowers.     The  stifi"  hairs,  in 
these  instances,  by  pointing,  inwards  and  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  ai'e  found, 
perform  a  service  similar  to  the  wires  which  point 
inwards  at  the  mouth  of  a  mouse-trap,-  preventing 
insects  which  enter  these  cavities  from  escaping 
out  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  hairs,  jsome 
Phytologists  have  considered  them  to  be  trans- 
spiring  and  absorbing  organs;  I  have  already  de- 
monstrated that  the  cuticular  pores  are  the  trans- 
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piratory  organs  of  plants;  and^  independent,  of 
other  reasons  that  might  be  advanced  against  the 
opinion  that  they  are  absorbents^  we  have  only 
to  notice  thefact,  that  the  succulent  plants  of  arid 
soiis^  which  live  almost  entirely  by  cuticular  ab- 
soi^ption^  are  often  nearly  devoid  of  hairs:  besidps^ 
they  are  observed  in  the  interior  of  plants^  as  in 
the  vacuities  witbm  the  stem's  of  aquatics^  where 
their  absorbent  function,  did  they  possess  it^  is 
not  required.  Whether  their  presence  can  modify 
the  action  of  light,  air^  and  teipperature  upon 
plants^  has  not  yet  been  determined;  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  use  of  these 
mmute  organs  in  the  vegetable  economy. 

iii.  Thorns, —iS^iit^.  These  are  rigid,  sharp- 
pointed  processes  firmly  connected  with  the  t^7 
ture  of  the.  parts  on  which  they  appear*.  They 
are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  spine 
(spina  simplex)  is  a  slender  tapering  body  ter- 
minating in  a  sharp  points  and  covered  with  a 
bark  and  cuticle  the  same  as  those  of  the  stem  or 
the  branch:  it  is,  also,  generally  «o/?Vary,  as  in.  the 
common  Hawthorn  (see  cut  1,  p.  268)  and  thp 
Cockspur-thomt  Mespilus  oaiycantha,  and  Crus 
galli;  36x-leaved  Staff  Tree,  Cdastrus  bttxifoUus, 
&c.  The  CQiqppund  spine  (%7ina  compositaj  com- 
prehends several  kipds^  which  ar^  named. fu^pordr 

'*'  Linnaeus  defines  the  thorn  thus :  **  Spina  est  macro  plantle 
**  G  \igno  plants  pirotruaus/'    PhiL  Btft.  $  ai.  8.  • 
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ing  to  the  number  or  division  of  their  parts:  tbns 
it  is  termed  forked  (bipartita)  when  it  is  divided 
into  two  points^  or  appears  like  two  simple  spines^ 
united  near  the  base;  as  in  two-spined  Arduina, 
Arduina  htspinosa:  three-pronged  (tripartita)f 
when  there  are  three  points,  as  in  three-thomed 
Gleditchia,  Gledatchia/rtacait/Aetf;  and  branched 
(ramosa)y  when  it  is  divided  into  many  lateral 
points. 

In^  respect  of  situation,  thorns  are  caulinar^ 
petiolar,  ov  foliar.  They  are  said  to  be  .terminal 
fterminalesj  when  they  are  situated  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  branch  or  shoot,  as  in  Buckthorn, 
Rhamnus  catharticus;  axillary  (axillares)^  when 
seated  in  the  upper  angle  formed  by  the  petiole 
of  the  leaf  and  the  branch,  as  in  the  Lemon  tree, 
Citrus  medica;  superaxillary  (superaaMares)^ 
when  a  little  above  that  angle,  as  in  Gleditchia 
triacanthes;  and  subaxillary  (inferaxillaresj,  when 
in  the  opposite  situation. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  thorn  is,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  the  branch 
on  which  it  remains  as  a  part,  after  the  bark  is  re* 
moved;  and  in  many  instances  it  appears  to  be 
merely  an  abortive  shoot,  arising,  as  Malpighi 
suggested,  from  defective  nutriment;  but  this 
cause  can  be  regarded  as  occasional  only,  for, 
were  it  general,  every  description  of  thoi-n  would 
entirely  disappear  under  culture,  which  is  not  the 
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case.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  the  Pear 
tree,  Pyrus  sativa,  and  in  some  other  fruit-trees 
which  have  thorns  in  their  wild  state,  they  dis- 
appear by  culture.  The  petioles  of  several  pin- 
nate -leaves,  as  those  of  Astragalus  Tragacatitha, 
which  are  persistent,  become  acuminated,  and 
change  into  thorns,  after  the  leaflets  fall;  the 
peduncles,  also,  of  some  flowers,  as  those  of 
Pisonia,  undei:go  a  similar  transformation:  and 
in  the  genus  Mimosa  and  a  few  other  tribes  of 
plants,  we  find  that  the  stipules*  sometimes  be- 
come ligneous,  and  pass  into  thorns.  The  sti*uc- 
ture  of  the  foliar  thorn,  which  appears  either 
on  the  margin  of  the  leaf  or  on  the  costse,  does 
not  so  closely  resemble  that  of  the  part  on  which 
it  is  seated.  It  generally  consists  of  a  cord  of 
vessels  derived  from  the  nearest  fasciculus  of  the 
leaf,  enclosed  in  a  firm  cellular  tissue,  and  co- 
vered with  a  homy  cuticle. 

iy.  Prickles,  Aculei,  may  be  defined  rigid 
sharp-pointed  processes  that  do  not  adhere  firmly, 
but  eome  oflF  with  the  bark  of  the  parts  on  which 
they  are  seated  (see  cut  2  p.  268) -f'.  They  are,  in 
general,  laterally  compressed,  and  either  straight 

*  As  these  organs  have  not  yet  been  described,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  here,  that  they  are  small  foliaceous  appendages, 
generally  situated  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  many  petioles. 

-|  <*  Aculeus  est  mucro  plants,  ejusdem  cortici  tantum  af- 
**  fix«t."    Phil.  Dot.  {  84'.  4. 
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(recti)  f  that  is,  free  from  any  curvature,  and  di- 
minisfaing  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as 
on  the  Scotch  RxMse,  Rosa  spinosissima ;  or  curved 
(cufvi),  as  on  the  Bramble,  Rnhnsjruticasus.  If 
the  curved  prickle  have  its  point  directed  up- 
wards, it  is  said  lo  be  incurved  (incurtms  vel  m- 
Jlexus)y  and  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  recurved 
(recurvus  vel  reflexus)..  It  is,  also,  in  fiome 
instances  spiral  (ctrdnnatusjy  with  the  apex 
turned  inwards,  as  in  the  genus  J^iigoitia.  Like 
the  thorn,  the  prickle  is  simple  ov  compound^  aio- 
cording  as  it  has  one  or  more  points ;  and  it  is 
termed  caulinar,  petiolar,  or  /oUar,  from  its  si- 
tuation being  on  the  stem,  or  on  the  bi-ancb,.  the 
petiole  or  the  leaf.  It  is  in  general  solitary ;  but 
in  some  plants  priclfles  are  always  found  in  pmrs 
(geminatij;  and  on  others,  as  for  example. the 
Barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris,  several  stand  together 
on  the  same  plane,  and  are  said  to  be  palmated 
(palmaH).  Prickles  consist  of  condensed  cellular 
matter  covered  with  an  epidermis,  which  becomes 
dry,  hard,  and  coloured  with  age.  They  originate 
immediately  under  the  cuticle;  and  when  picked 
off  leave  no  impression  deeper  than  the  exterior 
layer  of  the  bavk.  Indeed  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances they  appear  to  be  productfons^of  that  layer, 
and  consist  altogether  of  a  mass  of  oblong  cells, 
which  become  more  condensed  and  tubular  as 
they  appixmch   the  point,    and   over  which   the 
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common  cutis  of  tbe  part  on  which  they  are  si- 
tuated is  reflected.  Willdenow  states  the  prickle 
to  be  vascular;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  vessels  in  ity  unless  we  regai'd  4he  tubular 
cells  as  vesi^ls  ^..  ^  They  are  a  more  permanent  ap- 
pendage thai^  thorns;  not  at  all  liable  to  disap- 
peai;*  by  culture ;  and,  consequently,  are  better 
fitted  for.  forming  specific  distinctions. 

Linnaeus  r^arded  tAiorns,  prickles,  and  bristles 
as  the  ai*inour. of. plants;  and  the  poetical  ima- 
gination  of  Darwin  has  led  him  to  supppse^  that 
the  great  Author  of  all  things  has  impressed  on 
organized  bodies  ^fa,  power  of  producing  armour 
"to  prevent  those   more  violent    injuries  which 
"  would  otherwise  destroy  them -f';"  and,  conse*- 
quently,  that  plants,  now  unprotected^  may  ob- 
tain bristles  and  other  defensive  organs  in  the  pro- 
gression of  time.    But  although  the  depredations 
of  animals  upon  the  tender  foliage  of  plants  are 
occasionally.]  checked  by  th^e  organs,  yet^  such 
fanciful  notions  as  those  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
indeed  most,  of  those  which  our  reasonings  upon 
final  causes  lead  to,  are  neither  phildsophical  nor 
accordant  witti. correct  observation;  and  we  must 
i   * , 

*  WilldeDow^  in  l^is  Pjrkicipl^s ,  of  Botany,   §  9,10,  says, 
'<  This  (the  prickle)  coi^sists  of  reticular,    more  or  less  ex- 
<<  panded,  adducent  vessels,  and  a  few  air  vessels,  and  is  co- 
••*  vered  wjth  the  vascular, cutis.'*,    Trandatum* 
t  PhytolQ^ay  Sect,  xiv,  3*.  2. 
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confess  our  ig;norance  of  th^  utility  of  this  de- 
scriptioD  of  armature  iu  the  vegetable  economy. 
Man,  however,  has  ingeniously  taken  advantage 
of  its  existence  for  his  peculiar  benefit;  and 
many  of  those  spiny  and  pridkly  shrubs,  which 
originally  opposed  his  progress  in  penetrating  to 
the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests,  are  now  trained 
as  useful  and  ornamental  fences  around  those 
portions  of  the  soil  which  the  arm  of  Cultiva- 
tion has  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Nature. 

V.  Props,  Fkikra.  Under  this  term,  Linnseus 
and  several  other  phytological  writers  have  com- 
prehended a  variety  of  vegetable  appendages, 
which  afford  no  prop  or  support  to  the  plant  *.  I 
confine  its  application  to  those  organs  by  which 
climbing  and  weak  flexible  stems  attach  them- 
selves to  one  another,  to  firmer  plants,  and  to 
other  objects  in  their  vicinity,  for  support.  By 
these  means  many  plants,  which  would  remain 
prostrate  upon  the  earth,  elevate  themselves  to  the 
summits  of  the  highest  trees;  and,  in  tropical 
countries,  where  vegetation  revels  in  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  its  powers,  the  Lianas,  as  these  plants 
are  termed,  hanging  down  in  festoons  adorned 
with  blossoms,  form  the  richest  garniture  of  the 
forests.  There  are  four  kinds  of  vegetable  props, 
the  tendril,  the  claw,  the  hook,  and  the  bladder. 

*  "  Fulcra  adminicula  plantae  sunt,  pro  commodiore  sits^ 
**  tentatione ;  numerantur  hodie  vii.  SHpulop  Bractea,  Spina, 
*«  AeuUus,  Cirrhus,  Glandula,  Pilus:'     Phil.  B9t.  §  84. 
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a.  The  tendril^  Cirrkus*y  is  a  long,  cylindrical, 
slender,  spiral  body  issuing  from  various  parts  of 
plants.  The  tendril  is  either  simple  (simplex)^ 
consisting  of  one  undivided  piece,  as  in  Bryony, 
Bryonia  dioica,  and  square-stalked  Ptosion-flower^ 
Passiflora  quadrangularis  (Plate  4,  fig.  8.  a.  a.)  ; 
or  compound  rcompositus),  consisting  of  a  stalk  va- 
riously branched  or  divided.  When  there  are  two 
divisions,  the  compound  tendril  is  tenned  bifid 
(htfidus)^  as  in  Marsh  Lathy rus,  L.  palustris, 
Smooth  Tare,  Ervum  tetraspermumy  &c. ;  trifid 
(trifidus)y  when  there  are  three,  as  in  rough-pod- 
ded Lathyrus,  L.  hirsutus,  and  in  the  Garden  Pea ; 
and  branched  (ramosus  vel  multifidus)^  when  the 
divisions  are  more  numerous,  as  in  Everlasting  Pea, 
Lathyrus  latifolius  (Plate4.  fig.  7) ;  climbing  Cobea, 
C.  scanden&j  &c.  Tendrils  rising  from  the  stem^  or 
the  branches,  in  the  axilke  of  the  leaves,  are  named 
axillary  (axillaresjy  as  exemplified  in  the  Passion- 
flower (Plate  4,  fig.  8) ;  subaxillary  (subaxillares), 
when  they  originate  below  the  leaf;  lateral  (late- 
rales  J^  when  at  one  side  of  it,  as  in  Bryony;  and 
opposite  (oppositifoln)y  when  they  are  directly  op- 
posite to  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  Vine, 
Vitis.  They  are  said  to  be  petiolar  (petiohtfesjy 
when  terminating  the  common  petiole  of  a  com:- 
pound  leaf,  as  in  Everlasting  Pea  (Plate  4,  6g.  7) ; 

*  **  Cirrhus  est  vinculum  filiforme  spirale,  quo  planta  alio 
<<  corpori  alligatur/'    Phil.  Bot.  §  84. 3. 
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and  foliar  (JhUares)^  when  they  are  a  coothiaation 
of  the  tnidrib  of  a  simple  leaf,  as  that  of  superb 
Gloriosa,    G.  mtperha.     The  petiolar   tfendril   is 
sometimes  distinguished  by*  the  number  of  leaf- 
lets which  grow  under  it;  thence  we  find  in  sys- 
tematic authors  the  terms  Cirrhi  diphylH,  tetra- 
phylli^  and  polyphylli.    The  flower-stalks  even  of 
some  plants,  as  those  of  smooth-leaved  Heart- 
seed,  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  bear  tendrils. 
Tendrils  closely  resemble  petioles  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  but  not  so  intimately  as  to  lead  us  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  Willdenow,  that  they  are  merely 
petioles,  which  not  having  exhausted  their  sap  in 
forming  the  leafy  expansion,  become  too  feeble  to 
keep  their  straight  direction,  and  have  thence  ac- 
quired their  twisted   shape*.    If  we  examine  a 
transverse  slice  of  a  tendril  of  Bryony,  under  the 
microscope,  and  compare  it  with  a  slice  of  the 
petiole  which  rises  at  its  side,  we  shall  find  that 
although  they  agree  in  some  particulars,  yet,  they 
diflfer  in  others.    The  cortex  of-  both  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  the  stem   (see  p.  415) ;  and  the 
internal  structure  in  both,  also,  consists  of  fas- 
dcuK  of  spiral  and  proper  vessels  embedded  in  a 
cellular  parenchyma.    But  the  number  of  these 
fescicles  in  the  petiole  is  always  nine,  and  in  the 
tendril  four  or  five  only:  in  the  former^  also,  the 

*  Principlet  of  Botany  ^  §  271. 
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fasdcles  are  of  diflferent  sizes,  and  arradged  in  a 
regular  series  according  to  their  sizes/  the  largest 
bdng  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  petiole,  and 
the  two  smallest,  which  are  more  distant  from  one 
another  than  the  others,  at  each  angl^  of  the  con- 
cave side ;  whereas  all  are  of  the  same  size  and 
equidistant  in  the  tendril..   The  structure  of  the 
fascicles  themselves  dlso .  differs,  for,  in«  the  ten- 
dril, we  find  three  spiral  vessels  only  in  each  fas-» 
cicle,   arranged  in  one.  line  extending  inwards; 
while  in  the  petiole  each  fascicle  contains  from  five 
to  nine  of  these  vessels  an-anged  in  two  or  three 
lines.      From   these  remarks,    although  we  find 
that  the  structure  of  the  tendril  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  stem  and  the  petiole,  yet,  it  is  evident 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  abortive 
leaf.    The  resemblance  of  the  tendril  to  the  stem 
is  even  still  closer,  as  far  as  regards  the  cutis,  for 
in  both  we  find  {Pneumatic  pores,  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  covers  the  green  streaks  ;  a  foot  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  these  streaks  perfotm,  in 
both,  the  functions  of  the  foliar  expansion.    But 
the  inost  satisfiu^tory  proof  of  the  lenity  of  all 
these  parts  is  the  fact,  that  a  ypuog  shoot,  which 
Mr.  Knight  grafted. upon  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine, 
succeeded  nearly  as  well  as  if  the  operation  had 
been  performed  on  the  stem  or  the  branch.    This 
similarity  of  structure  occasionally  produces  the 
transmutation  of  one  part  into  another:  I  noticed 
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to  you  that  of  petioles  and  other  organs  into 
spines ;  and  I  have  now  to  state  that  a  similar 
change  into  tendrils  is  occasionally  observed :  as 
exemplified  in  the  stipales  in  Smilax. 

The  tendril  is  at  first  tender,  green,  and  put 
forth  in  a  straight  direction ;  but  it  gradually  be- 
comes firmer  in  its  texture,  occasionally  acquires 
colour,  and  always  assumeif  the  spiral  character.       J 
When  all  the  gyrations  are  regular  in  the  same 
direction,  the  tendril  is  said  to  be  convolute  f  con- 
voluius);  and  revolute  (revolutus)y  when  it  winds 
itself  irregularly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other.      Phytologists    have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  cause  of  the  spirality  of 
tendrils:  their  opinions,  which  are  by  no  means 
conclusive,  shall  be  noticed  when  we  treat  of  the 
movements  of  plants. 

h.  The  claw  (clavicula)  is  a  small  thread-like 
body  which  is  protruded  from  the  stiems  of  some 
plants;  and  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  surfoces  of 
other  bodies,  as  to  enable  the  plants  producing  it 
to  elevate  themselves  from  the  ground.  By  means 
of  this  description  of  prop,  .the  Ivy  and  the 
Cissus  climb  not  only  to  the  summits  of  the  faigfaelst 
trees,  but  up  the  face  of  the  &rmoothest  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  and  to  the  battlements  of  the  loftiest 
towers;  thus  rendering  picturesque  the  monotony 
of  the  naked  cliff,  and,  by  the  richness  of  thtir 
living  tracery,  adding  a  new  interest  to  the  moul- 
dering pile  of  antiquity. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  vegetable  claws,  the 
cirrhal  and  the  radicular. 

1.  The  cirrhal  daw  (clavieula  cirriformis) 
resembles  the  braxiehed  tendril,  except  that  each 
of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  a  small  Aeehy 
knob ;  which  spreading  oat  in  the  shape  of  an 
oval  disk,  adheres  strongly  to  a  wall  or  any  flat 
surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In  the 
Virginian  creeper,  Cissus  hederacea,  tlie  claw, 
which  is  of  this  description,  is  opposite  to  the 
leaf,  like  the  tendril  of  the  Vine,  and  is  spiral  in 
its  branches,  so  that  it  performs  a  double  office, 
acting  sometimes  as  a  tendril  by  twining  round 
slender  cylindrical  bodies,  but  more  frequently  as 
a  claw.  The  internal  or  anatomical  structure  of 
this  species  of  claw,  as  for  as  regards  its  stalk  and 
branches,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ten- 
dril, and,  like  it,  ori^iiates  from  the  alburnum  of 
the  stem :  the  claw  itself  consists  chiefly  of  cel- 
lular matter,  which,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
pith  of  the  other  parts  of  the  organ,  is  here 
checked  in  its  extension  and  swells,  out  laterally. 
The  under  part  of  the  claw  is  covered  with 
scarcely  any  cutis. 

.  Three  theories  exist  with  regard  to  the  mode 
by  which  this  organ  adheres  to  smooth  surfeces : 
some  writers  adopting  the  opinion  of  Malpighi, 
that  it  is  produced  by  a  viscous  fluid,  which  is  fur- 
nished  by  small  papillae  on' the  under  surface  of 

VOL.  I.  u  u 
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the  disk  or  flattened  knob:  others  oontending 
that  the  adhesion  is  produced  by  the  disk  acting 
like  a  piece  of  thick  moistened  leather  at  the  end 
of  a  cord,  such  as  boys  employ  for  lifting  stones, 
which  adheres  by  the  external  air  pressing  it 
closely  to  the  snr&ce  on  which  it  is  applied:  and  a 
third  set  imagining  that  it  operates  by  exhausting 
the  air  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
foot  of  the  flyy  and  of  one  species  of  lizaid, 
which  can  run  up  smooth  perpendicular  waUs, 
and  along  the  ceilings  of  rooms'*^.  I  am  <fis* 
posed  to  set  aside  all  these  bpinions,  and  to  regard 
the  attachment  as  the  effect,  of  a  real  radication; 
having  found  that  the  inferior  surfoce  or  sole  of 
the  knob,  which  terminates  each  branch  of  the 
claw,  is  studded  with  minute  stellated  fibrils; 
which  entering  into  the  almost  invisible  pores  of 
stone,  bricks,  &c.  swell,  and  maintain  the  claw 
firmly  attached.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion, by  the  fact,  that  these  claws  will  not  ad- 
here  to  glass,  to  Parker's  cement,  and  other  yery 
.dose  grained  bodies;  and  that  they  adhere  strongly 
to  8tones^and  other  bodies  long  after  the  death  of 
the  plant. 

Like  tendrils  these  claws  turn  always  from  the 
light ;  and,  firom  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight, 

«  For  a  deflcriptioh  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  producing 
Ihis  efibct  in  the  foot  of  the  lizard,  see  a  paper  by  Sir  Everard 
Home»  PAU.  Trans. 
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this  property  is  so  strong;^  that  a  piece  of  dark^oo- 
loured  paper  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches 
from  them,  and  changed*  to  different  sides  of  the 
plant,  has  the  power  of  altering  their  direction^ 
The  cause  of  these  movements  sbail  be  aftei*ward9« 
investigated. . 

2.  The  radicular  claw  (clavicula  radic^mmis}. 
is  a  small  cylindrical  body,  resembling  a  radicle, 
which  is  protruded  from  the  stem  ;  as  exemplified 
in  the  Ivy  and  the  Ash-leaved  Trumpet-flowery 
Bignonia  radicans.  The  claws  of  the  Ivy  are  pro-« 
traded  in  lines,  generally  on  the  side  of  the  stem 
which  is  next  to  the  wall  on  which  the  plant  is 
supported  (fig.  1.  p.  250).  This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  moisture  and  shade  on  that'Sidq 
being  favourable  to  their  formation,  as  in  the  cam 
of  the  real  roots*,  which  appear  on  a  stem  by  sur- 
rounding a  portion  of  it  with  a  ball  of  moist 
earth;  or  of  those  which  protrude  spontaneously 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  in  the  case ;of  the 
Laurel,  mentioned  in  page  197:  nor  is  this  opU 
nion  rendered  more  problematical  by- the  fact^th^t 
the  radicular  cjaws  are  put  f<H*th  on  every  side  of 
the  older  stems  of  the  Ivy,  giving  them  a  bristled 
aspect;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  branches  and  rooter 
the  rudiments  of  these  claws  may  :eslst  in  thef 
stem,  although  they  are  not  protrudedj  until  qir^ 

*  I  have  already  noticed  (p.  280)  the  fact,  that  these  ciawt 
become  perfect  roots  under  certain  circumstances. 

uu2 
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comstances  fiBtYOuring  thdr  developmeat  occur: 
and  the  stem  having  ceased  to  throw  out  claws 
on  the  side  next  the  wall  where  they  origin- 
ally appeared,  a  smaller  d€gi*ee  of  shade  and 
moisture  is  now  sufficient  for  the  development  of 
those  which  remain  unprotrnded.  In  plants  of 
Bignonia  radicansy  which  are  not  trained  upon  a 
wall,  bat  supported  by  sticks  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  claws  are  put  forth  in  clusters  at 
four  opposite  points  around  the  stem  near  the  base 
of  each  pair  of  leaves;  for  here,  circumstances  being 
equal  on  all  sides^  the  power  of  the  stem  to  pro^ 
trade  claspers  is  not  diminished  in  one  part  by 
bdng  increased  on  another,  and,  consequently, 
the  natural  eflfort  takes  place  on  all  sides,  in  the 
same  degree. 

In  structure,  the  radicular  claw  closely  re- 
sembles both  the  petiole  and  the  radicle.  In  the 
Ivy  it  consists  of  a  cortex  inclosing  a  cellular 
mass  in  which  the  vessels  are  embedded,  and  ar- 
ranged in  five  distinct  £sisciculi,  which  evidently 
proceed  from  those  of  the  ligneous,  or  rather  al- 
burnous,  part  of  the  stein,  althoqgh  Mr.  Knight 
has  remarked  (Phil.  Trans.  1812)  that  the  claw  of 
the  Ivy ''  appears  to  be  a  cortical  production  only/* 
The  vascular  fasciculi  are  given  off  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  those  of  the  stem ;  and  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  one  another,  in  a 
circle  nearer  to  the  centre  than  to  the  cortex  of 
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the  organ.  In  Bignonia  the  vessels  appear  more 
condensed,  forming  one  large  central  £su»cicle. 
The  epidermis  in  both  is  studded  with  minute 
fibrils  like  the  radicle;  and  these  are  the  real  ad- 
hering organs  when  the  claw  is  applied  to  any 
solid  body ;  for  the  adhesion  is  not  confined,  as  in 
Cissus,  to  a  knob  at  the  point  of  the  organ,  but 
extends  over  as  much  of  its  surface  as  is  in  contact 
with  the  body  to  which  it  adheres. 

Some  writers  have  classed  with  this  descrip* 
tiou  of  prop  the  small  tubercles,  or  absorbing  warts 
(haustoria),  by  which  a  few  parasitic  plants^  for 
instance  the  I)odder,  Cusciitaj  fix  themselves  on 
other  plants.  But  these  warts  are  of  a  mixed 
character,  performing,  under  all  circumstances, 
at  the  same  time,  the  functions  both  of  an  attach- 
ing prop  and  of  a  nutrient  absorbing  organ. 

%.  The  bladder  (ampulla^).  This  is  a  small 
membranaceous  bag  attached  to  the  roots  and  the 
inamersed  leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants,  render- 
ing them  buoyant:  on  which  account  I  have  placed 
it  among  the  props.  In  shape,  the  bladder  is  ge* 
neraliy  globular ;  but  in  common  Hooded  Milfoil, 
Utricularia  vulgaris,  it  is  pear-shaped.  'It  con- 
tains a  watery  fluid  a,nd  a  small  bubble  of  air^ 
which  enables  it  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  and  which  must  be  either 

*  Linnaeus  terms  it  a  follicle.    <<  FoUiculi  sunt  vieiSE  afire 
<<  distenu."    Phil.  Bot.  $  168.  ix.  2. 
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separated  from  the  water,  and  absorbed  through 
the  substance  of  the  sac,  or  is  a  secretion  of  the 
plant.  All  the  species  of  Utricularia,  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  have 
these  bladdei*s  attached  to  the  roots;  but  in  Al- 
drovanda  vesiculosa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Italian 
marshes,  they  are  present  as  foliar  appendagies. 

d.  The  hook  (hamus)  is  generally  described 
among  the  bristles,  and  in  point  of  structure,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  it  certainly  belongs  to 
these  bodies ;  but  I  prefer  placing  it  here,  as  it  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  real  fulcrum.  It  is 
well  illustrated  in  Cleavers,  Galium  Sparine,  the 
angles  of  the  stalk  and  the  margin  and  midrib  of 
the  leaves  of  which  are  furnished  with  hooks, 
which  enable  the  plant  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
hedges  near  which  it  is  generally  found.  The 
most  beautiful  specimen,  however,  of  thft  ve- 
getable hook  is  found  on  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes 
(see  p.  672),  in  which  it  serves  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting that  curious  appendage,  when  it  is  over- 
loaded with  fluid. 

vi.  FoHaceous  appendages.  These^  sts  their 
name  implies,  resemble  leaves  in  several  particn- 
larff;  and  this  similitude  extends  even  to  their 
anatomical  structure.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
foliaceous  appendages;  the  stipule^  the  hracte  or 
floral  leaf,  and  the  pitcher. 

a.  The  stipule  (stipula)  is  a  foliaceous  organ, 
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which  in  some  instances  accompanies  the  proper 
leaf^  yet  is  distinct  from  it:  and^  in  othera,  is  at-> 
tached  to  the  petiole,  appearing  as  a  part  of  the 
leaf  itself  *.    It  is  not  a  universal  and  not  always 
a  permanent  organ.    In  some  mstances  it  is  fnga*- 
cious  (fugaxy  eaducajy  accompanying  the  leaves  in 
the  bud  only,  and  falling  at  the  moment  of  their 
evolution^  or  before  they  are  fully  expanded ;  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Lime  tree,  Tilia  Europasa^  and 
the  Tulip  tree,  Linodendron  tulipifera:  in  others 
it  is  deciduous  fcfm^fua J,  or  &lls.  with  the  leaf^ 
which  is  the  most  common  occurrence ;  but  in 
this  case  it  occasionally  appears  withered  fmar* 
cida)  before  the  leaf  falls^  although  it  remains  at<* 
tached :  and  in  others  again,  it  remains  after  the 
natural  fall  of  the  leaC  or  is  persistent  (persistensj^ 
as  in  Downy  Sea-side  Grape^  Cocoloba  pubescem^ 
Stipules  vary  in  fiiize,  number,  foirm,  substance^ 
and  situation,  in  differient  plants;  and  these  diversi- 
ties constitute,  occAsionally,  excellent  specific  dis- 
tinctions.  The  presence  or  the  absence  of  stipules 
has^  also^  been  regai-ded  as  an  indication  'Uhat 
'^  plants  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  and  even 
/'  genus  ;'*  but  Sir  E.  J.  Smith  has  justly  remarked 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case^    ^^  Some  species  of 
^'  Cistus  have  stiptrlas^  others  none^  which  is  nefirly 

*  **  Stipula  est  squama,  quae  basi  petiolorum  aut  peduncu- 
<'  lorum  enascentium  utrinque  adstat.''    Phit.  Bot.  $  84. 1. 

u  u  4 
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^^  the  case  with  the  Grasses  *.**  The  diversity  of 
size  of  stipules  in  different  plants  is  very  consider- 
able; but  this  circumstance  is  seldoin  noticed  by 
Botanical  writers.  In  respect  of  numb^^  they  are 
most  commonly  twin  (gemince)^  one  being  si- 
tuated at  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf; 
but  in  some  instances,  as  the  Sun-Rose,  Heli^ 
anthemum,  they  are  in  fours;  and  in  the  Bar- 
berry, Berberh ;  in  some  species  of  the  Honey- 
flower,  MelianthuSy  and  in  many  other  plants,  they 
are  single  (soUtarke).  The  farm  of  the  stipule  is 
nearly  as  diversified  as  that  of  the  leaf,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  same  appellations;  thence  we  find  the 
terms  stipulce  subrotundoe^  ovales,  lunatce,  sagit- 
tatce,  semisagittatcBy  &c.  &c.  in  systematic  works, 
and,  consequently,  the  terms  which  have  been  ex- 
plained, descriptive  of  the  margin,  apex,  base,  sur- 
fooe,  as  well  as  those  designating  the  distinct,  con- 
joined, sessile,  and  petiolated  characters  of  leaves, 
are  applicable  to  this  organ.  In  point  of  subsiance, 
the  stipule  is  termed  foliaceous  (Jbliacea),  when  it 
i-esembles  the  leaf  in  colour  and  consistence,  which 
is  most  usual :  membranous  (membranacea),  when 
it  is  thin,  nearly  semitransparent,  and  in  some  de- 
gree coloured,  as  in  Amphibious  Persicaria,  Poly- 
gonum amphibium;  the  'Magnolia,  and  Fig  tribe, 
&c.;  and  chafl^-like  (scwiasa)^  when  it  is  dry  and 

*  Smithes  Iniroduclioth  P*  220. 
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semitransparent^  as  ia  many  species  of  the  Fir  tribe^ 
Pintis;  Knot-grass,  Polygonum  (wiculare;  Shrubby 
Cinquefoil,  Potentilla/rttfo'co^a,  &c.  With  respect 
to  situation^  or  attachment^  stipules  are  most  com- 
monly lateral  (laterales)^  which  implies  that  they 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  petiole^  on  each  side  of  it, 
as  in  Passiflora,  Latkyms^  &c, ;  but  the  term  in- 
termediate (intermedia^)  is  used  when  their  situa- 
tion is  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  between  opposite 
leaves,  as  in  many  of  the  Greranium  tribe,  and  in 
the^CoflFee  plant,  Coffea  arabica.  They  are  said 
to  be  embracing  (amplexantes  vel  amplexicaules}, 
when  their  base  surrounds  the  stem,  as  in  the  Mul- 
berry, M(Vus ;  the  Fig,  &c. ;  and  sheathing  (va- 
ginantes),  when  they  inclose  a  portion  of  the  stem 
like  a  sheath,  as  in  the  natural  families  of  Poly^ 
gonece  and  Rubiaceas ;  in  which  case  they  are  appa- 
rently a  mere  dilatation  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
petiole.  When  the  sheathing  stipule  separate  at 
the  top  froni  the  stem,  and  forms  a  projecting  bor- 
der, it  is  termed  salver- shaped  (hypocroderifor^ 
.  mis) J  as  in  the  Oriental  Plane  (see  d.  d.  cut  p.  460); 
Persicaria^  Polygonum  arientale,  &c.  When  the 
attachment  is  upon  the  petiole  itself^  it  is  either 
marginal  (marginalis — petiolo  adnata) ^  resembling 
a  membrancms  border  extended  along  the  sides  of 
the  petiole,  as  in  the  Rose  tribe  (75.  p.  515),  .the 
Cinquefoils,  the  Pepper  Plant,  Rper  nigrum,  &c. ; 
or  intrafoliaceous  (intrafoliacea  vei  intrapetiolaris). 
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which  implies  that  it  is  sitaated  betweea  the  stem 
and  the  petiole,  with  which  it  is  united  at  the 
lower  pait  only,  as  in  common  Clover,  Trifoliom 
pratense ;  or  extrafoliaceons  (extrafoliacea)^  when 
it  is  the  reverse  of  the  former.  When  stipules  are 
situated  at  the  basis  of  the  secondary  footstalks 
in  compound  leaves,  as  in  Chinese  Dolichos^  D. 
sinensis^  and  Hedysarum  gyrans  {97.  p.  523),  they 
have  been  termed  stipellce  by  M.  DecandoUe ;  but 
the  distinction  is  superfluous.  The  ramenta  of 
some  authors;  the  ocArea  of  Rottball'^;  the  ligtda 
or  membranafoliorum  of  the  old  writers,  which  is 
a  white  membranous  fringe,  that  crowns  the 
sheathing  part  of  the  leaf,  encircling  the  culm  in 
many  gi*asses;  and  the  sheath,  which  covers 
each  leaf  before  it  is  evolved,  in  some  plants,  as 
exemplified  in  the  genus  Liriodendron,  and  the 
Magnolia  tribe  (see  cuts  p.  474),  are  stipules. 
I  have  already  described  the  peculiar  function  of 
this  sheath  (p.  475) :  with,  regard  to  the  functions 
of  stipules  in  general,  little  is  known,  although  in 
some  instances  they  supply  the  place  of  the  leaveis : 
thus  the  Yellow  VetcUing,  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  has 
one  or  two  pairs  of  real  leaves  only  on  the  seedling 
plants,  which  soon  disappear,  and  their  place  is 
afterwards  supplied  entirely  by  the  stipules -f-. 
Like  some  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  body,  the 

*  }VUldenow*s  Principles  of  Botany y  §  51. 
t  Smith's  Introduction i  p.  221. 
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Stipule  is  also  liable  to  undergo  transformations  t 
it  becomes  a  tendril  in  Smilax^  and  a  prickle  in  the 
Acacia. 

b.  The  bracte,  or  floral  leaf  (bracteaj,  is  a 
foliaceous  appendage^  which  appears  in  the  vici^ 
nity  of  the  flower ;  distinct  from  the  perianth^  and 
in  ^ome  instances  exactly  resembling  the  proper 
leaves^  but  in  others  differing  from  them  both  in 
form  and  in  colour*.  The  spathe,  a  membranous 
sheath  which  encloses  the  flowers  of  the  Irises 
and  some  other  plants  before  they  blow ;  and  the 
involucre,  a  foliaceous  appendage  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  umbel  in  unibelliferous  plants^  are^ 
modifications  of  the  bracte  ;  but  as  they  shall  be 
described  amongst  the  proper  appendages  of  the 
flower,  I  shall  at  present  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  bractes  which  have  more  of  the  foliar  cha- 
racter. Bractes,  in  this  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
differ  in  form,  colour,  situation,  and  duration. 

The  form  and  aspect  of  the  bracte,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  frequently  that  of  the  proper 
leaf;  audits  diversities,  therefore,  are  designated 
by  the  same  terms  which  are  employed  to  distin^ 
gulsh  those  of  the  leaf.  In  some  instances  there 
is  a  gradation  scarcely  perceptible  fit>m  the  proper 
.leaves  to  bractes,  as  in  r Purple-topped  €lary, 
eSalvia  Hwminum,  Al^ne  Bartsia^  Bartsia  alpinay 

*  "  Bractea  dicitur  folium  florale  cum  colore  et  figura  rece- 
"  dit  a  ceteris."     PhiL  Bot,  §  84.  2. 
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Purple  and  Common  Yellow  Cow-wbeat,  Melam- 
pyrum  arvense^  and  M.  pratense,  &c.;  but  tbe 
bracte  may  be  truly  foliaceous,  and  yet  diflfer 
considerably  in  figure  from  the  leaves,  of  the  plant 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  Lime  tree,  Tilia  Eu- 
rqpeea^  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  difference 

in  figure  and  in 

^^i^^lV  aspect    of    tbe 

^^  ^m\    tf-  ^^  leaf  (a.a.a.) 

and  the  bracte 
(6.  J.),  which,  in 
this  instance,  is 
attached  to  the 
peduncle  of  tbe 
flower.  In  Black- 
berried  Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera 
nigra,  the  bracte 
is  a  scale;  and  in 
Atractylis  can- 
celtata  it  is  spi- 
nous. The  CO- 
Jour  of  the  bracte  is  often  merely  a  differ- 
ent shade  of  green  from  that  of  the  leaves;  but 
in  many  instances  bractes  are  very  beautifully 
coloured:  purple,  for  example,  in  Cow- wheat, 
Melampymm  arvense,  Dwiarf  Orchis,  O.  ustuldta. 
Purple-topped  Clary,  Salvia  Horminum;  blue 
in    Milk   Vetch,    Polygala  vulgaris;    and  bright 
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scarlet  in^  Bartsia  coccinea.  The  situation  of 
bractes,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  on  the 
peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  as  in  the  Lime  tree,  &c. ; 
but  in  others,  on  the  stem,  either  beneath  the 
flower^  as  in  Anemone,  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded as  an  involucre  (involucrum) ;  or  forming  a 
tuft  above  the  flowers,  when  they  are  termed 
coronant  (coronafttes)^  as  in  the  Crown  Imperial, 
Fritillaria  imperialis ;  tongue-leaved  Eucomis,  £• 
regia,  and  the  Pine  Apple,  Bromelia  Ananas,  &c. ; 
and,  in  several  species  of  Musseenda,  they  arise 
from  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  In  point  of  dura^ 
tion  these  organs  ai'e  either  caducous,  deciduous, 
of  persistent.  The  use  of  the  bractes,  in  the  ve- 
getable economy,  is  very  little  understood.  When 
they  have  the  aspect  and  colour  of  leaves,  their 
functions  are  probably  the  same  as  those  of  leaves ; 
and,  when  they  are  coloured,  they  may  resemble, 
in  some  degree,  those  of  the  petals  of  the  flower ;; 
for,  in  plants  which  have  the  bractes  beautifully 
coloured,  there  is  either  no  distinct  evolution  of 
the  corolla,  as  in  Buginvillea,  or  the  uppermost 
flowers  do  not  expand,  as  in  Melampyrum  nemO' 
rosum  and  cristatum.  Their  use  to  the  systematic 
Botanist,  in  furnishing  characters  for  the  distinc- 
tion .of  species,  is  very  important. 

c.  ITie  pitcher  (ascidium^J  is  a  hollow  foli- 

*  Willdenow  introduced  this  term  from  the  Greek  flKrxii'ioy, 
a  small  bottle. 
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aceotts  appendage,  resemUUng,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, a  small  pitcher.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence; 
but  has  been  found  as  a  cauHnar,  a,  foliar^  and  a 
peduncular  or  fioral  appendage. 

L  The  only  caulmar  asddimn  that  is  yet 
known,  bdongs  to  an  Australasian  plant,  the  Ce- 
phalotus  yb//fctt/bm,  discovered  by  M«  Labillar- 
dikv,  arid  afterwards  found  near  the  shores  of 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
King  George*s  Sound,  in  Terra  Australis,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  who  has  described  it  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Flinders's  Voyage  (voL  ii.  p.  600). 
This  singular  vegetable  production  grows  in- 
termingled with  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  form- 
ing a  circle  round  the  base  of  each  flower- 
stalk.  It  is  pendent  by  a  curved  projecting 
petiole;  but,  supported  in  such  a  manner,  that 
its  cavity  is  upright  The  pitcher  itself  (1.2.3. 
page  671.)  is  nearly  egg-shaped,  an  inch  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  a  lid.  It  is,  exteriorly, 
ornamented  with  three  double  costae  (fig.  1.2.) 
proceeding  from  a  crested  lip  (fig.  3.  a.).  These 
costae  are  projecting  with  acute  pilose  margins  (&•), 
and  extend  downwards  below  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher  (c).  The  mouth  consists  of  a  ring  (cf,), 
which  gives  origin  to  a  nun^^r  of  parallel  rib- 
like processes  (e.X  which  are  curved  inwards 
over  it  by  their  upper  extremities.    The  greater 
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part  of  the  inside  is  shining^  and  of  a  beauttful 
dark  purple  colour.  The  lid  (/.),  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  petiole  (g.),  and  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  pitcher  by  a  broad  base^  i&  slightly  pu- 
bescent on  the  outside^  smooth  within^  and  of  a 
green  colour,  painted  with  broad,  branching,  dark 
purple  veins  (2.).  The  structure  of  this  organ  is 
said  closely  to  resemble  that  of  the  leaf.  ^^The  as- 
*^  cidia^  or  pitchers  of  Cephalotus/'  Mr.  Brown  re- 
marks, ^*  were  observed  to  be  in  general  half  filled 
**  with  a  wateiy  fluid,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
"a  small  species  of  ant  were  frequently  found 
"  drowned.  This  fluid,  which  bad  a  slightly 
^*  sweetish  taste,  may  possibly  be  in  part  a  secre- 
"  tion  of  the  pitcher  itself,  but  more  probably  con- 
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^*  rists  of  nun-water  received  and  preserved  in  it. 
'^Tbe  lid  of  the  pitcher  in  th*;  fuU-g^ro«m  state 
'*  was  found  either  accurately  closing  its  month  (see 
<<  cut,  fig.  2),  or  having  an  erect  position,  and, 
**  therefore,  leaving  it  entirely  open  (fig.  i .) ;  and 
<'  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  position  of  the  lid  is 
<^  determined  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
"even  by  other  external  causes*."  The  sweet 
taste  of  the  water  proves  the  existence  of  a 
mcerning  power  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  pitcher;  and  it  is  this  saccharine  quality 
of  the  secretion  which  entices  insects  to  enter 
it;  but  whether  the  plant  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  decomposing  animal  matter,  that  re- 
sults from  thdr  destruction,  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained; although,  from  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments, which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  notice  in  reference  to  another  plant,  the  putre- 
fiEictive  process  may  prove  veiy  beneficial  to  the 
economy  of  this  plant. 

2.  The  foliar  ascidium  is  peculiar  to  the  genus 
Nepenthes.  In  all  the  speciles,  the  pitcher  is  at- 
tached by  a  cirrhose  extension  of  the  midrib  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  the  sessile  pitcher,  as  Mr.  Brown 
suggests,  being  peculiar  to  the  young  plant.  In  the 
specimen  figui'ed  in  the  mar^n,  which  is  half  the 

*  Flinders*s  Fay.  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 
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size  of  the  original, 
thecirrhose  wire  (fig.  1 
c.)  is  elastic,  and  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  sup- 
port the  pitcher,  when 
full  of  water,  in  an 
upright  position.  It 
gradually  enlarges  as 
it  approaches  the 
pitcher,  becoming  in- 
flated on  the  upper 
surface  (rf.),  but  re- 
maining flat  and  firm 
on  the  lower;  the  angles  of  which  gradually  ter- 
minate in  two  costae  (e.  e.),  that  run  up  the 
fore  part  of  the  pitcher,  and  give  out  branches 
which  pass  obliquely  across  the  pitcher,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  vessels  supplying  the  lid  (a.).  The 
structure  of  the  cirrhose  support  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  petiole;  the  proper  or  returning  vessels 
are  very  numerous,  the  spirals  are  large,  and 
constructed  of  four  flattened  threads.  The  pitcher 
exactly  resembles  the  leaf  in  its  structure,  the 
whole  of  the  vascular  fascicles  being  prolonga- 
tions of  the  petiolar  bundles,  or  branches  froin  the 
two  costae  already  described.  The  coalescence  of 
the  fascicles  at  the  back  of  the  pitcher,  near  the 
ring  of  the  mouth,  forms  a  third  large  costa, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  inverted,  and  branches  down** 

VOL.  I.  X  X 
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wardB.  The  trnnk,  also^  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
of  this  coBta,  which  is  close  to  the  hinge  of  the 
lid^  supports  a  beautiful  hook  (2.  a.  p.  673),  armed 
with  a  cartilaginous,  acute  point ;  and  as  this  pro- 
jects backwards,  it  may  afford  further  support 
to  the  full  pitcher,  by  hooking  it  upon  any  firm 
object  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  lid 
(I.  a.)  exactly  resembles  a  flat,  orbicular,  sessile 
leaf;  moveable  at  its  insertion,  being  furnished 
with  an  articulation,  or  hinge,  immediately  be- 
hind which  the  hook  is  situated.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  pitcher  is  the  ring,  which 
distends  its^  mouth.  This  is  apparently  a  firm, 
transversely  ribbed,  thick  wire;  but  is  really 
formed  of  the  lip  of  the  pitcher,  which  is  cartila- 
ginous and  transversely  striated,  rolled  outwards 
like  a  scroll.  It  terminates  very  abruptly  at  the 
hinge  of  the  lid,  and  is  larger  there  than  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  pitcher. 

The  pitcher,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
ia  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaf ;  but,  as  it  9dr 
vances  in  age,  it  becomes  beautifully  coloured 
with  4ark,  purplish  red  streaks  and  blotches. 
Its  form  in  two  of  the  species  resembles  that  of  the 
finger  of  a  glove;  but  in  the  third,  the  phylkm^ 
phoray  it  is  contracted  a  little  under  the  mouth 
and  again  bulges  out  below,  acquiring  thus  mor6 
of  the  pitcher  shape  than  the  specimen  before 
us  displajrs.    It  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  sone- 
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times  is  capable  of  holding  more  than  a  pint  of 
fluid. 

Hie  fluid  found  in  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes  is 
sweet  and  limpid;  and,  accorditig  to  Rumphius, 
is  the  production  of  the  plant.  The  same  author^ 
also,  remarks  that  the  waste  of  it  during  the  day, 
which  is  generally  about  one  half,  is  fully  repair^ 
during  the  night*;  but  when  the  lid  is  completely 
open  the  pitcher  becomes  dry.  The  pitcher^  ap- 
peai^  dry  and  withered  when  they  are  half  full  only 
of  water;  and,  when  the  dry  season  setd  fairly  in^ 
and  the  seed  is  nearly  ripened,  they  completely 
decay.  In  Amboyna  and  Java  the  plant  is  found 
on  dry,  stony,  elevated  spots  only;  altho|igh  in 
CeyloB  it  is  said  to  grow  in  the  valleys  oii  the 
banks  of  streams. 

Phytologists  have  differed  in  opinicm  regarding 
the  cause  which  produces  the  opening  and  the 
shutting  of  the  lid  of  this^  vegetaMe  pitcher. 
The  fisB^^  of  the  lid  has  been  ascribed^  by  some^ 
to  a  sudden  afflux  of  fluid  rendering  the  vessels 
connected  with  the  hinge  of  the  lid  turgid;  and 

tbe  shutting  to  the  receding  of  the  fluid.    By  one 

•,   •         J  .  .  .       I  I .-  I  •* 

*  <*  Aqua  refertus  est  limpida  et  dulci,  operculo  autem 
**  operto,  hffic  sensim  minuitur  usque  ad  dimidiam  partem,  ita 
<^  tamen  ut  per  noctem  itenim  adcrescat  tanta  copla^  quanta 
**pet  &edm  fait  exsiccatai  quum  vero  opercukim  totuhi  ilt 
<<  contractum  aqua  h«c  sensim  minuitur  fere  tota/'  Rumphf 
Ambgin.  lib.  vii.  c.  61. 
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writer*,  however,  the  rising  is  ascribed  to  the 
contraction  of  the  "  fibre/'    or  costa   connected 
with  the  hinge,     '^  by  the  hot  and   dry  atmo- 
sphere,** and  the  shutting,  to  its  expansion  when 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  while  by  others 
again,    these  movements  are  regarded  as  spon- 
taneous or  dynamical,    Uke  some  other  of  the 
movements  of  plants.     In  reviewing   these  opi- 
nions the  first  might  be  considered  probable,  as 
for  as  concerns   the    immediate  or   mechanical 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  lid, 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  mind;  and  we  na- 
turally inquire,    what  occasions   the  afflux  and 
receding  of  the  fluids  to  this  particular  set  of 
vessels?  for,  without  an   answer  to  this  query, 
we  have  gained  little  by  the  information  afforded 
us,  admitting  it  to  be  correct,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  vessels.    The  second  opinion  is  less  pro- 
bable, because  we  cannot  concdve  how  the  costa 
in  question  can  contract,  without  producing  a  cor- 
responding contraction  of  the  whole  back  part  of 
the  pitcher,  the  consequence  of  which  would,  ne- 
cessarily, be  to  raise  the  lip  of  that  vessel  to  the 
same  elevation  as  the  lid,  and  thence  to  place  it 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  that  part  as  it  pre- 
Wously  maintained.    Lastly,  the  idea  of  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a  spon- 

♦  Mr.  Barrow. 
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taneous  movement,  either  asserts  too  much,  or  ha^ 
no  meaning:  for  if,  by  spontaneous  motion,  we 
do  not  imply  a  power  of  volition  in  the  moving 
agent,  a  power  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit as  an  attribute  of  plants,  we  must  use  some 
other  term  to  express  our  meaning. 

The  deficiency  of  correct  observations  on  the 
habits  of  the  plant  is,  probably,  the  chief  reason 
why  no  satisfactory  theory  of  this  phenomenon 
has  yet  been  advanced.  Thus,  if  it  had  been 
observed,  that  the  lid  opened  every  morning  and 
closed  every  night,  its  elevation  might  be  reason- 
ably ascribed  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  acting  on 
its  irritability,  and  exciting  such  an  increased 
action  of  the  vessels  as  would  produce  that  af- 
flux of  fluid  which  has  been  supposed  to  oc- 
casion its  erect  position;  and  its  depression,  to 
the  withdrawing  of  this  exciting  cause:  for,  as 
the  lid  is  really  a  leaf,  and  its  hinge  an  arti- 
culation closely  resembling  that  which  connects, 
with  the  common  petiole,  the  leaflets  of  those 
pinnated  leaves  which  fold  together  their  lei^ets 
at  night,  we  might  regard  its  movements  as  the 
result  of  the  same  cause  which  produces  the 
diurnal  motions  of  these  leaflets.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  daily  change  of  position  c^  the 
lid  occurs:  we  are  informed  that  it  opens  when 
the  weather  is  showery  and  damp  as  well  as  at 
night ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  heavy 
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the  air  is  charged  with  moisture^  the  scroll  swells, 
and  by  unrolling  itself  enlarges  the  thickness  of 
the  ring,  and  thus  produces  a  pressure  upwards 
and  backwards,  by  which  the  Ud  is  forced  open. 
I  have  found,  from  experiment,  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  ring  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  would  bring  the  lid  nearly  into  the  erect 
position;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  opening  of 
the  lid  must  follow  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
ring,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  hinge  length- 
ens synchronously  with  the  unrolling  of  the  scroll, 
which  is  not  probable.  In  advancing  this  ^plana* 
tion,  I  must  allow  that  it  is  purely  hypotheticid, 
and  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  observations  on 
the  habits  of  the  plant  in  its  living  state. 

With  regard  to  the  fluid  found  in  these  vege- 
table pitchers,  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  intended 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant;  for  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture can  be  thrown  out  as  a  excretion,  in  a  plant 
growing  in  the  dry,  sterile  situations  where  iVe- 
penthes  is  found,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drown- 
ing a  few  insects*.  Rumphius  indeed  observes,  that 
the  insects  which  crawl  into  the  jntcher  all  die, 

*  Sir  £•  J.  Smith  supposes  these  pitchers  to  be  merely  fly- 
traps; and,  speaking  of  the  source  of  the  fluids  s^ys  it  is 
**  certainly  secreted  through  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf."  Jntrod. 
i6  Physi  and  Sy$U  Bci,  p.  197. 

X  X  4 
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'*  except  a  small  squilla  or  shrimp,  with  a  ^bbous 
'<  back^  sometimes  met  with,  which  lives  there;** 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  putrefaction  goes  on 
in  these  pitchers,  and  the  constant  renewal  of 
the  water  is,  certainly,  not  favourable  to  this 
process.  . 

Another  pitcher  is  the  tubular  leaf  of  Sarrace-' 
niUj  for  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  an  appendage, 
seeing  that  it  does  not  issue  from  a  leaf,  but 
originates,  directly,  from  the  collar  (collet)  of  the 
plant,  which  is  stemless.  In  the  species  before  as, 
S.  purpurea^  the  hoUow  part  of  the  leaf  (see  4, 
page  491)  is  an  infundibuliform,  ventricose  cavity, 
almost  tubular  below,  and  having  a  wide  open 
mouth,  bounded  in  the  fore  part  by  a  revolnte 
lip,  and  backwards  by  a  broad  dilated  margin, 
auiicled  on  each  side,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  spout  of  an  ewer.  In  two  of  the  species, 
however,  S.Jlava  and  S.  adunca^  this  expanded 
part  of  the  lip  projects  forwards  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cavity,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  lid,  al- 
though not  moveable.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tube  terminates  in  a  thick  spongy  cord,  that  ul- 
timately expands  to  form  the  part  which  attaches, 
it  to  the  plant;  and  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  a 
thin  expansion,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  tubular  part.  Dividing  the  funnel  or  pitcher 
longitudinally,  we  perceive  that  its  narrower  or 
lower  half  is  devoid  of  any  proper  cutis,  and  lined 
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With  a  reticulated  epidermis  only^  which  is  studded 
with  long  hairs  all  pointing  downwards,  and  co- 
vers a  number  of  glands,  the  excretory  pores  of 
which  open  upon  its  surface.  The  ventrioose  part  of 
the  funnel  is  smooth,  shining,  and  lined  with  a 
cutis  closely  resembling  that  of  the  outside  of  the 
leaf;  this  terminates,  however,  by  a  welt-defined 
line  a  little  below  the  lip;  and  at  the  faux,  if  it  can 
be  so  termed,'  of  the  funnel,  we  again  find  a  band 
of  the  same  reticulated,  glandular  epidermis  as  at 
its  bottom,  except  that  it  is  devoid  of  hairs,  and 
exudes  a  sweet,  viscid  secretion.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  dilated  lip  or  hood,  is  co- 
vered with  short  stiff  haii*s,  all  pointing  down- 
wards. The  pitchers  of  Sarracenia  vary  consi- 
derably in  size;  some,  particularly  those  of  S. 
fiava,  being  often  more  than  thi*ee  feet  in  height. 
All  of  them  contain  some  fluid.  The  intimate 
structure  of  the  whole  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leaf. 

If  the  use  of  the  pitchers  in  Cephalotus  and 
Nepenthes  be  problematical,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  asserting,  that  those  of  Sarracenia  are 
chiefly  intended  for  fly-traps;  and  it  is  veiy  pro- 
bable that  the  gases,  and  the  other  results  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  produced  by  the  bodies  of 
the  insects  which  enter  them  and  die  there,  may 
be  essential  to  the  healthy  economy  of  the  plant. 

According  to  some  observations  on  the  power 
of  Sarracenia  to  entrap  insects,  made  by  Dr.  J^ 
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Macbride^  of  South  CaroHna,  it  appears  that  the 
flies,  which  are  attracted  to  these  leaves,  first  alight 
upon  the  hxu  of  the  pitcher,  and  appear  to  sip, 
with  eagerness,  the  sweet  secretion  ex-oded  from 
'  the  glandular  band,  which  you  have  seen  is  situ- 
ated jost  below  the  maigin.  ^^  In  this  position  they 
^'  linger ;  but  at  length,  allured  as  it  would  seem 
<<  by  the  pleasure  of  taste,  they  enter  the  tubes. 
'*  The  fly  which  has  thus  changed  its  situation,  will 
**  be  seen  to  stand  unsteadily,  it  totters  for  a  few 
«<  seconds,  slips,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
**  where  it  is  either  drowned,  or  attempts  in  vain  to 
*'  escape  against  the  pmnts  of  the  hairs*.**    Dr. 
Maobride  attributes  the  fall  of  the  fly  to  the  down-> 
ward  or  inverted  position  of  the  short  attenuated 
hiurs  at  the  faux,  on  which  the  fly  is  unable  to  take 
a  hold  sufficiently  strong  to  support  itself;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  kind  of  intoxication 
is  produced  in  the  insect,  either  by  the  secretion 
it  sips,  or  by  some  exhalation  within  the  pitcher ; 
for  I  have  seen  flies,  which  had  fallen,  take  wing 
within  some  of  the  large  pitchers,  and  again  drop 
before  they  had  reached  the  &ux:  and  we  may 
infier  that  this  firequently  occurs  from  the  humming 
noise  mthin  the  pitcher,  which  is  never  heard,  but 
when  a  fly  is  using  the  wings.    That  this  seldom 
occurs  in  S.  adunca^  the  species  on  which  Dr. 
Macbride  made  his  observations,  is  probable,  be- 

*  Linnean  Trnnsaction$y  vol.  xii.  p.  48. 
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eause  the  faox  in  this  species  is  covered  by  the 
hood^  and  the  light  excluded.  If  the  fly  attempts 
to  crawl  ap,  the  invei'ted  position  of  the  hairs  is  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  its  escape.  Spiders^  a  small 
species  of  Phalaena,  and  some  other  insects  which 
enter  these  tbbes^  appear^  .however^  to  ascend 
without  difficulty. 

I  have,  already^  stated  my  accordance  in  the 
opinion  that  these  putrefying  masses  may  be  be- 
neficial to  the  growth  of  the  plant;  but  this 
conjecture^  Mr.  Keith  observes*,  ** cannot  be  re- 
**  garded  as  quite  satisfactory  till  such  time  as  it 
*'  shall  be  shown  that  the  health  of  the  plant  is 
"  injured  when  insects  are  prevented  from  ap« 
'*  preaching  it/'  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
these  fly-traps  become  serviceable  to  some  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  very  division  of  the 
animal  creation  which  they  serve  to  destroy. 
Dr.  Macbride  says,  '*  in  the  putrid  masses  of 
**  insects  thus  colliected,  are  always  to  be  seen 
**  one  or  two  maggots  in  a  very  active  state."  He 
was  unable,  for  some  time,  to  ascertain  the  in- 
sect to  which  these  belonged ;  ^^  but  while  watch* 
'^  ing  attentively  some  tali  tubes  of  Sarracenia 
*^yjat;a  growing  in  their  natural  situation,  a  large 
"fly-f-,*-  he  remarks,  '^caught  my  attention:   it 

^  Sifst.  of  PhifgM.  BoU  vol.  il  p.  586. 

t  This  viviparous  musca  was  more  than  double  the  mze  6f 
the  cominon  hou8e-%,  had  rreddi^  headi  and  the  body  hairy, 
and  streaked  greyish.    Lin,  Trans.  I.  c» 
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'^  passed  rapidly  from  one  tube  t4>  another,  delay- 
^*  ing  scarcely  a  moment  at  the  foux  of  each, 
'*  until  it  found,  as  it  should  seem,  one  isuitable 
''  to  its  purpose;  then,  hanging  its*  posterior  ex- 
<*  tremity  over  the  margin,  it  ejected,  on  the  in- 
'^  temal  surface  of  the  tube,  a  larvft  with  a  black 
'<  head,  which  immediately  proceeded  downwards 
'*  with  a  brisk  vermicular  motion."  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
also,  notices  an  observation  made  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Liverpool,  which  shows  that,  even  in  this 
country,  the  Ichneumon  fly  employs  the  pitchers 
of  these  plants  for  a  similar  purpose.  An  Ichneu- 
mon was,  one  day,  observed  by  one  of  the  gar- 
deners forcing  large  flies  into  the  tubular  cavity  of 
a  leaf  of  Sarracenia  adunca;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  it  had  previously  deposited  its  eggs  in  their 
carcasses,  the  eggs  of  the  Ichneumon  being  often 
deposited,  and  the  larvae  hatched,  in  the  carcasses 
of  other  flies  or  their  larvae*. 

c.  Peduncular  ascidium.  This  description  of 
organ  is  rarely  found  on  the  peduncle.  On 
Surubea  Guwnensis  -f*-,  however,  we  find  a  small 
hollow  body,  connected  with  a  singular  forked, 
projection,  which  rides  as  it  were  across  the 
flower-stalk :  and  a  similar  body,  but  without 
the  fork,  is  observed  on  the  peduncle  of  Ruyschia 

*  Some  Ichneumons  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  aurelia  of 
moths  and  butterflies. 

t  Aubl.  Bo^.  Meyer.  FL  Essegueb.   p.  120. 
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clusicefolia  *,  and  that  of  Marcgrafia.  In  these 
instances,  however,  the  name  ascidium  can  apply 
to  the  form  only  of  these  organs,  as  they  do 
not  appear  intended  to  hold  fluids ;  and  perhaps 
they  may  rather  be  regarded  as  ascidiform  bractese 
than  as  aseidia^. 

vii.  Anomalies.  The  only  appendage  which 
I  shall  notice  under  this  head,  belongs  to  a  North 
American  plant,  Venus'  Fly-trap,  Dionoea  mu^a- 
pula ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  leaf  of 
this  plant  is  radical,  sessile,  and  nearly  spa- 
tulate  in  figure  (Plate  10,  fig.  5.  c.) :  the  midrib, 
however,  is  produced  beyond  the  apex  of  the  leaf^ 
and  ^supports  ^an  appendage  which  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  steel  trap..  It  consists  of  two 
lobes,  almost  elliptical  (fig.  5.  6.),  connected  to- 
gether by  a  whitish,  caitilaginous  costa^  whiclt  is, 
apparently,  a  production  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf. 
The  lobes  resemble  the  leaf  in  colour  and  con* 
sistence,  but  their  margin  is  somewhat  cartilagi- 
nous, and  furnished  with  long  setaceous  teeth, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  from 
one  another.  The  superior  disk  of  each  lobe  is 
studded  with  minute  glands,  and  famished  with 
erect  little  spines  (fig.  5.  a.),  placed  so  as  to  form 
an  equilateral  triangle,  with  the  apex  pointing 

*  Jacq.  Amer.    Tab.  51.  fig.  S2. 

f  They  have  been  termed  Anihocerynium. 
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towards  the  midrib  which  unites  the  lobes.  To  the 
naked  eye,  these  spines  appear  like  simple  l>ristles  ; 
bat  when  they  are  examined  under  the  microscope^ 
each  spine  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts ; 
the  one  (fig.  6.  a.),  a  small  cellular  papilla;  and  the 
other  (6.),  which  is  supported  on  its  apex,  a  firm 
tapering  pointed  body,  resembling  a  small^  in- 
verted bodkin. 

This  appendage  is  endowed  with  so  much  ir- 
ritability, that  as  soon  as  a  fly  or  other  insect 
alights  upon  the  upper  disk  of  either  of  the  lobes, 
so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  spines,  the  lobes,  if  the 
plant  be  in  a  healthy  condition^  immediately 
close  upon  it;  and  the  spines  dther  empale  the 
little  animal,  or  the  teeth  on  the  edges  of  the 
lobes,  crossing  one  another,  prevent  its  escape, 
and  detain  it  until  it  dies. 

The  anatomical  examination  of  thelse  lobes  docai 
not  elucidate  the  phenomenon  connected  with 
their  functions.  They  Tesemble  a  leaf  in  their 
ceiluliir  and  vascular  structure:  the  vessels  being 
given  off  from  the  midrib  in  arching  fascicles, 
which  anastottiose,  towards  the  outer  margin  of 
each  lobe.  The  epidermis  is  glandular,  and  is 
probably  the  seat'  of  the  irritability  of  the  a^ 
pendage;  but,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  with  safficient  care,  to  enable  me  to 
determine  in  what  particulars  it  differs  from  that 
of  the  leaf. 
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Mr.  Ellis,    who  first  described  this  curious 
appendage*,  imagiaed  that  the  glands  were  the  ir- 
ritable  parts;    and  that,   as  soon  as  an  insect 
touched  any  of  these^  the  motion  of  the  lobes  Vas 
produced.      Every  other   succeeding  writer    has 
stated,  gei^ei'ally,  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
touch  the  upper  surface  of  the  lobes  to  excite  their 
action.    From  a  variety  of  experiments^  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  no  motion  is  produced  until 
one  or  other  of  the  spines  be  touched;  and,  from 
the  maitner  in  which  these  are  affixed  to  the  pa* 
pillae,  and  the  connexion  (tf  the  latter  with  the 
cuticle  of  the  lobes>  I  am  induced  to  suppose,  that 
the  touching  the  spines  communicates  a  thrill  or 
tremor  to  every  part  of  the  surface  on  which  they 
are  situated,  which  excites  into  action  th^  irri- 
tability on  which  their  motion  depends.    It  may 
be  stated  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion,  that  it  is 
altogether  hypothetical;    but   no  hint  that  can 
tend   to    explain    so  interesting  a  phenomenon 
should  be  withheld. 

As  4;he  intention  of  this  appendage  is  evidently 

*  <<The  Dionoeawat  first  brought  to  this  country,  in  the 
*<  summer  of  176S,  by  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  the  Queen ; 
^^  and  Mr.  Ellis  described  it,  and  had  a  drawing  and  a  plate 
'<  engraved  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  his  chambers  in  the 
*'  following  August.  It  was  from  this  plate  and  his  characters  of 
*<  the  plant,  that  Linnaeus's  description  was  drawn  up  for  his 
"  Mantissa.  '*  Vide  Smith's  Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of 
IdnnauSf  vol.  i.  p.  2S5,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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to  intrap  flies  and    other  insects;    ttiis   qaestion 
presents  itself — what  benefit  can  result  to  the 
plant  from   such   a  function?     We   may    reply, 
that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  plant 
derives  some  advantage  either  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  dead  insects,  or  from  something  which 
can  be  obtained  from  animal  matter;  a  suppo- 
sition, the  probability  of  which  is  much  strength- 
ened by  an  experiment  m^de  by  a  Mr.  Knigbt*. 
Having    laid  fine  filaments    of    raw  beef  upon 
the  appendages  of  a  plant  of  Dioncsa,  he  found 
that  this  plant  was  more  luxuriant  than  any  other 
in  the  same  place,  although  they  were  all  treated 
alike,  with   the  exception  of  the  supply  of  beef. 
That  some  principle,  therefore,  is  evolved  during 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,    peculiarly 
fevourable  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  is  pro- 
bable, and  to  secure  this,  may  be  the  intention  of 
its  singular  appendages. 

An  appendage  resembling  that  of  the  Dionoea, 
in  miniature,  is  found  upon  the  glume  of  another 
North  American  plant,  theLeersia  lenticuUms. 

*  Mr.  Knight  was,  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiment, 
gardener  to  George  Hibberi,  Esq.  and  is  now  a  respectable 
nursery-man  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
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t:ONSERVATIVB    ORGANS   METHODICALLY   ARRANGBD. 


The  Numben  indicate  the  Page. 


The    Conservativb    Organs 

comprehend^ 
A.  The  root; 
R.  The  stem  and  branches; 

C.  The  leaves; 

D.  Appendages, 

A.  The  root,  Radio;,  consists  of 

Caudex,  caudexy  198; 

Rootlets,  radicular  129; 

fibrils, /^7/<r,  199. 

In  situation f  roots  aire 

subterraneous,  tubterranete,  169: 

aerial,  aSreof,  190: 

floating,  natantesf   191 : 

parasitical,  parantica^  169. 
In  direction^ 

perpendicular,      yerpendtculares, 
199: 

horizontal,  horizonialet,  199  : 

oblique,  obliqtuPf  195. 
Induration, 

annual,  a;mtMP,  908: 

biennial,  bietities,  908 : 

perennial,  perenttes,  908. 
In  substance, 

woody,  lignosof,  199: 

fleshy,  car9ios€B,  199. 
Inform  and  composition, 

simple,  simplices,  ISO: 

branched,  ramosat,  1 39  : 

articulated,  articulate,  140. 
The  simple  root  is 
Sp.  i.  conical,  conica,  ISO; 

▼ar.  a.     spindle-shaped,    fusi- 
formis,  181 : 
6.  tmncated,    pranwrta, 
189: 


Sp.  9.    subglobular,  subrotuuda,  134. 
van  It.  tamip-sbaped,    rapifor- 
mis,  134. 
6.    flattened,    placentifmr- 
mis,  134. 
3.  fibrous,  T^^iYwa,  136. 

var.  a.  fiUform,^(A»mt>,  138. 

b,  6apillary,  eapillaris,\ SB. 

c,  oord-like,   funiliformis, 
189. 

The  branched  vi 

Sp.  1.  branched,  ramosa,  140  : 

9.  toothed,  dentata,  140. 
The  articulated  is 
Sp.  1.  jointed,  articulaia,  141 : 
9.  kneed,  ^entcwAito,  141: 
var.  a.   contorted,    contorja, 
149: 
6.  necklace-like,  manili/ot' 
mis,  149. 
The  appendages  of  the  roots  are 
scales,  squamae,  144: 
suckers,  stolones,  145: 
tubers,  tubera,'  146 : 
bulbs,  6u/&t,  164. 
The  /mAw  is 

a.  closely    attached,    oonjuncium; 

comprehending, 
Sp.  1.  the  conjoined  ovate,  conju- 
gatumovatum,  149. 
9.   ~~  conjoined     club-shaped, 
clavofforme    conjunctum, 
150. 

3.  —  fingered,  digitatum,  151. 

4.  —  palmated,  palmatum,  151. 
^        5.  — bundled,/a«ctct//ri/vm,l59. 

b,  filipendulous,  jf/t)itfn<fM/tfm;  com- 

prehending. 
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twmh   164. 
TlMltfllis 

«.  tolidy  toKAu;  oomprebendinf 
Sp.  1.  the    rapanncambcnt,    m/»- 
dbw  99qperp9$Um,  1 66 : 
t.  —  Itteral,  Imtermiut  168: 
8.  — •  inclMiiif»  i$ieiudiemf  171. 
h,  Malj»  JfiiiiBnir, 

Sp.  1.  tba   •qoamoiu,    gffmmmtut, 
17«: 
«.  —  gniiiiltitod»     gnumUhUf 
178. 
r.  Luninatcdy  ftMteomtfy 

Sp.  1.  Concentric,  eopicciifricMtf,  179: 
8.  ncetling,  mdmimu,  186. 

B.  The  stem  oompiebendt 
Tbetrnnk,  tnmeus,  879. 
•Ulk,  eauiiit  860. 
•tnwy  cuimuip  881. 
tcftpe*  tMjMUy  881. 
•tipe,  *tipesf  888. 
lo  €«mpo§iiimt  the  ftem  it 
•imple,  HmpUxt  854. 
dirUedy  raniofM^,  866. 
In  direelioHf 
1.  Erecty  erectus,  844. 
rtr.  a.  itraigbty  strictw,  846. 
6.  flezuose,  ^xMotitf,  845. 
c.  tortuous,  (oriuonts,  845. 
tf.  nodding,  nuians,    ctrtttnUf 
846. 
8.  Oblique,  obliqmu,  846. 

Tir.  «.  ascending,  adscendent,  846. 
6.  declined,  declinaiutt  947* 
c.  incurred,  tiictmw#,  847. 
8.  Supported,  yk/cra/atf,  647. 
4.  Climbing,  scandens,  948. 
Tar.  «.  twining,  vhAUit,    848. 
6.  radicating,  radicatu,  849. 
c.  climbing,   •candens,  '951. 
6«  Decumbent,  <f(rcMm6e9M,  859. 
6.  Procumbent,  procumbens,  858". 
▼ar.  a.  creeping,  repens,  868. 
6.  floating,  natant,  868. 
In  i(Wra/»on, 

Annual,  amums. 
Biennial,  bieunit. 
Perennial,  pereumi. 
In  mthttonett  , 

A.  Woody,  iignonu,  886. 
Sp.  1.  solid,  sQlidus,  986. 
9.  fibrous,  JSbrosns,  886. 


B.  Hcrbaceoos,  kerbmeems,  886. 
Sp.  1.  flesby,  c«nMnc#,  887. 
8.  spongy,  tpongianu,   887. 
8.  hollow,  fiatulotut,  887. 
▼ar.  «.  uninterrupted,    Hite 
septit  iraiuverwy  887. 

6.  interrupted,     sepii* 
trannferns    iMterttMcttu, 
887. 
In.^rm, 

Sp.  1.  round,  lere»,  cyUndriaUf  879. 
6.  half  round,  semitere^,  873. 
8.  compressed,  conytrunu,  873. 
Tar.  a.  two-edged,  aseept,  873. 
6.  membranaoeoos,    /w^^ 
kndeysp  978. 
4.  angled,  «iigwfalK«,  878. 

Tar.  «.  obtuse,   eftlvti  nngvta- 
«M#,  973. 
sub-Tar.  a.  tbreo-comer- 

ed,  irigomu,  874. 
sub-Tar.^  fi,  four>comer- 
ed,  tetra^omuy  874. 
sub-Tar.  y.  fiTe-comcred, 

jMM/fl^noiwfy  874. 
sub-Tar.  I.  six-comered, 

hexagomu,  874. 
sub-Tar.    i.    many-cor- 
nered, pofygomup  874. 
6.  acute,  acwf^  ongicfafKr, 
874. 
sub-Tar.    «.    triang^ar, 

triangukaruy  875. 

sub-Tar.  0.  four-angled, 

quadremgttUtrUf    875. 

sub-rar.   y*  fi^e-angled, 

jPKUi^iMD^tiilarif,  875. 

sub-rar.    }.    six-angled, 

^exangrularu,    875. 
sub-Tar.  i.  much- angled, 
multanguiaritf   875. 
c.  Three-sided,     triqueter, 

876. 
<f.  angular,  afijnK/o«tf»,875. 
sub-Tar.     a.     furrowed, 

sulcatuSf  975. 
sub-Tar.  0.  striated,  siri- 
ahu,  876. 
6.  knotted,  nodonu,  876. 

6.  jointed,  orHctdatHs,  876. 

7.  kneed,  gemeukUtu,  876. 
Branches,  romt*. 

In  the  mecfe  of  branckiMgr,  a  stem  is 
forked  or  dichotomona,  dickotommh 
857. 
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with  a  reticulated  epidermis  oiily>  which  is  studded 
with  long  hairs  all  pointing  downwards,  and  co- 
vers a  number  of  glands^  the  excretory  pores  of 
which  open  upon  its  surface.  The  ventricose  part  of 
the  funnel  is  smooth,  shining,  and  lined  with  a 
cutis  closely  resembling  that  of  the  outside  of  the 
leaf;  this  terminates,  however,  by  a  well-defined 
line  a  little  below  the  Up;  and  at  the  faux,  if  it  can 
be  so  termed,'  of  the  funnel,  we  again  find  a  band 
of  the  same  reticulated,  glandular  epidermis  as  at 
its  bottom,  except  that  it  is  devoid  of  hairs,  and 
exudes  a  sweet,  viscid  secretion.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  dilated  lip  or  hood,  is  co- 
vered with  short  stiff*  hairs,  all  pointing  down- 
wards. The  pitchers  of  Sarracenia  vary  consi- 
derably in  size;  some,  particularly  those  of  S. 
flavoy  being  often  more  than  thi'ee  feet  in  height. 
All  of  them  contain  some  fluid.  The  intimate 
structure  of  the  whole  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leaf. 

If  the  use  of  the  pitchers  in  Cephalotus  and 
Nepenthes  be  problematical,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  asseiting,  that  those  of  Sarracenia  are 
chiefly  intended  for  fly-traps;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  gases,  and  the  other  results  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  produced  by  the  bodies  of 
the  insects  which  enter  them  and  die  there,  may 
be  essential  to  the  healthy  economy  of  the  plant. 

According  to  some  observations  on  the  power 
of  Sarracenia  to  entrap  insects,  made  by  Dr.  J, 
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«.  opjpotitey  eppMUmp    461. 

b.  alteroatey  mlienuau,  461. 

c.  •pinly  sptrtUi*,  461. 


In 

•oUtaiy,  aoUtariOf  461. 

aggregate,  aggr^aia^  461. 
In  mitaehmaUf 

•ettile,  setnUff  469. 

•talkfld,  pedieiUmUh  463. 

Folded, 

TV.  «.   doubled,      eofuii^ilioa/ii, 
468. 
^.  plaited,  pke^im,  470. 
OTeiiippiDg. 

▼ar.  «.  imbricate,  tm^rica/ff,  470. 
6.  equitant,  e^ttiimUia,  470. 
c.  obvolute,  obvotuiUf  471. 
Roiled, 
▼ar.  a.  conrolate,  cvuvokUa,  471. 
6.  involate,    woohUOf   479. 
c.  reToiuUy  reooUtm^  47A. 
1^  drvioal,  circiruUm,  479. 
e.  tamed  down,    recUnatOj 
473. 
i7.  tM  Mr  expanded  *taie  learei 
consist  of 
the  foototalk,  petMrna,  613. 
— —  expansion,  pagina,  513. 
In  sittuitioH  the  leaf  is 
radical,  radtcaHef  533. 
caalinar,  cott/ciinrm,  633. 
rameal,  rameian,   533. 
seminal,  *etni9uJe,  684. 
floral, /ero^,  586. 
in  dutribmium  leaves  are 
opposite,  oppotUOf  537. 
decussated,  decussaia,  637. 
teniate,  temata^  537. 
qnatemate,  yuniemaf    587. 
crodate,  cruciata,  537. 
whorled,  verHciUatm^  A37. 
alternate,  aUerua,  537. 
spiral,  spiraUMf  637. 
scattered,  spanOf  537. 
two-ranked,  duHcha,  638. 
tnftcd,  fducieulttia,  588. 

▼ar.  6ina,  /mw,  qtdMay  538. 
crowded,  conferta,  536. 
imbricated,  tm^rsoi/a,  539> 
rose-like,  rottlaiUf  539. 
crowning,  coromMifMi,   539.   • 
Temote,  resM/o,  539. 
In  dirtciimt, 

^rect,  rr<c/«,  599. 


cloiely  applied,  o^treiMr,  699. 
spreading,  paienHm^  599. 
horisootal,  koriftonUtUm,  599. 
nodding,  cernua^  599. 
reflex,  r^^Sera,  599. 
inflex,  ti!/lem,  530. 
peadalons,  dlqMiMfai/ie,  530. 
twisted,  cbUquOf  630. 
rererse,  r^fn^puiata,  680. 
unilateral,  «mnw&i,  580. 
procumbent,  jN'ooiiii6eiifiis,  530. 
rar.  a.  flmoing,  fMiteMlM,  531. 
emerging,  emerM,  530. 
sank,  submersof  531. 
In  duratioH  a  leaf  is 

caducous,   COI^KCMN. 

deciduous,  decidmim,    ^ 
withering,  moreuftim. 
persistent,  p€rn»ten»» 
In  ituerUoitf  . 

sessile,  Mssile,  539. 

▼ar.  a.  embracing,  am^esiemdtt 
539. 
&.  connate,  eemuiteM,  539. 
c.  sheathing,  m^'mnw,  540. 
</.  eqaitant,    efitiimu,  541. 
decurrent,  c/emrrew^,  541. 
perfoliate,  perfoUaiuuh  MO. 

rar.  ctamato-paf^iuUwmi  589. 
petiolate,  petiolaimi^  589. 
var.  a.  loose,  MiiitMii,  541. 
6.  peltote,  peitaimm,  516. 
The  fooistalk  is 

simple,  Hmplexy  613. 
compound,  eompotUut,  513. 
The  neyle  is 

round,  ferer,  513. 
half-round,  semUeretf  513. 
compressed,  compressHs^  613. 
alienated,  iilMMiJtei-«  514. 
channelled,  ooMo/icKiiafMr,  514. 
concare,  roNcava»,  514. 
embracing,  empiannw,  515. 
sheathing,  tMr,g«fr«w,  515. 
inflated,  mfleSttg^  515. 
The  oompoim^  is  the  same,  and,  a)so> 
jointed,  arttcniatut,  516. 
jointless,  warticmlatWf  617* 
In  relative  petiiiim  the 'footstalk  is 
primary,  pnmariust  513. 
secondary,  jecwiAn'm,  513. 
ternary,  iemariwj  513. 
partial,  partiaiu,  518. 
/m  rupect  io  appettdagea  it  is 
winged,  aiatusy  515. 
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^iipahftrous,  siipuU/erus,  615. 
glandaliferoas,  glanduUferus,  515. 
In  respect  of  espoHtum  leaves  vary, 
a.  The  simple  leaf  in  swperficiai figure 
is 
capillary,  capUlare^  489. 
linear,  litteare,  482. 
gnmineom,  fasciarnimf  489. 
^'needle-shaped,  acerosum,  489. 
awl-sbaped,  subulatum,  483. 
lanceolate,  lanceokUum,  483. 
•word-shaped,  etuifortnef  483. 
spatulatc,  spathiiiatum,  483. 
wedge-shaped,  cunei/orme,  483. 
fan-shaped,  .^tf/^i^brwte,  483. 
oblong,  obloHgumy  488. 
oval,  ovofe,  484. 
ovate,  ovaium,  484. 
obovate,  obovatum,  484. 
roundish,  ncdro/ifMd'irm,  484. 
circular,  orbicidarey  484.  - 
crescent-shaped,  htmtlatumy  484. 
angled,  angtUaium,   485. 
var.  A.  trimtguUtium,  485. 
6.  quadrangulatum,  485. 
c.  pentangulatum,  485. 
repand,  repandmuy  485. 
trowel-shaped,  deltoidewmf  485. 
diamond-shaped,  rhotnboideuni,  486. 
fiddle-shaped,  pandura/orme,   486*. 
lyie-shaped,  lyratum,  486. 
lobed,  lobatum,  486. 
Tar.  a.  bilobum,  486. 
6.  trilobum,  486. 
4.  ^uadrilobttm,  486. 
aiTOW-shapied,  sagitiatum,  487. 
balberd-shaped,  hastatum,  487. 
beart-shaped,  cor  datum,  487. 

Tar.  a.  oblique  cordatum,  487. 
kidney-shapedy  reni/orme,  487. 
palmatedy  paknatum,  466. 
incised,  lacmUOumy  488. 
Tar.  a.  bilaciniatum,  488. 
6.  triladniatumy  488. 
c.  quadrilaciniatum,  488. 
<i.  qmttquelacimatum,    488. 
much  parted,  nmliipartUum,  488. 
mncinate^  nmcmo/Mm,  488. 
pinnatifid,  pimuU^ldumy  489. 
pectinate,  pectinattan,  489. 
pedate,  pedaium,  594. 
In  «o/fe?  coif^jnicraijoM  leaTes  are 
cylindrical,  cyUndracea,  490. 
▼ar.  bair-Uke>  aqnllacea,  490.. 


semicyKndrical,    semicylindracea, 
490. 

tubular,  tubulosoy  490. 

four-cornered,  teiragona,  491. 

three-cornered,  trigona,  491. 

tongue-sbi4>ed,  tinguUaay  491. 

gibbous,  ^^ttMa,  491. 

symitar-shaped,  etctHttci/omUa,  491 . 

hatchet-shaped,  do^ic6r(/brmM,  491. 

compressed,  compressa,  499. 

flat,  p/<rna,  499. 

two-edged,  adcipites,  499. 

spherical,  spharoidea,   499. 

OToid,  ot;i»<£etfr,  499. 

coccoon-shaped, /tf^tna,  499. 

club-sbaped,  ciavata,  499. . 

hooked,  nncituita,  498. 

lenticular,  lenticularia,  493. 
The  a;pe«  of  the  leaf  is 

acute,  aattus,  493. 

sharpish,  acutiusculus,  493. 

spine-pointed,  cusptdatus,  493. 

mucronate,  mtMronalw,  493. 

awned,  aristatus,  493. 

cirrhose,  cirrosusy  494. 

obtuse,  obtusus,  494. 

Tar.  obtusus  cum  acumiMe,  496. 

thickened,  incrassatus,  496. 

retuscy  retusus,  496. 

emarginate,  emarginatus,  496. 

truncated,  truncatus,  496. 
-  j«g§fed,  pramorsus,  496. 

tridentate,  tridentaiusy  496. 
In  respect  to  d€»«,  the  general  figure 

gives  its  character;    but  a  leaf  is 

also 

unequal,  tfueguale,  497. 
The  margin  of  the  leaf  is 
*  entire; 

♦♦  indented; 
*♦*  bordered; 
••♦•  rolled. 

•  - 
entire,  integerrhna,  497. 

•• 
sinuated  sinuatOf  497. 
gnawed,  erofa,  497. 
toothed,  dentatoy  497. 

Tar.  a.  equally,  ofyualiter,  498, 
6.  unequally,     itueptoHter, 

496. 
c.  deeply,  prqfunde,  496. 
</.  obscurely,  obsolete,  498. 
«.  doubly,  duplicate,  498. 
sawed,  serrata,  496. 
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▼Ar.  «.  •qoaUy,  mpuSiter,  49%,   l 

b.  oiMqmUly,  maqumHier, 
498. 

c.  tbwplj,  mrgmie,  468. 
i.  dacply,  /fro^Me,  498. 
e,  doabl7»  4li9>'ic«lo»  498. 

■lif  btl J  wwed,  serrmlmim,  498. 
crcnatod,  rrtiMifay  499« 

TV.  a.  doablyt  dmpHemto^  499. 
4.   tootled*     dbtte/o-creiMi- 
/o,  499. 
crcnnlatedy  cmMlsfa,  499* 


uDMmcd,  tiMmiit,  499. 

•♦• 
cartUaginoiu,  cartHttgimemf  600. 
boraj,  conMMy  600. 
ciliated,  cOte/o,  600. 

rwc.aemiMto-^xUmiM,  600. 
gbudultr,  gUmdmUmm^  GOO. 

rar.  glamdmiet»<iiimtm9  600. 

RTolutey  retwiMte,  600. 
involntey  t'wwlwla,  600. 
aodalat«Ml,  wtdmkUm,  600. 
curled,  crupOf  600. 
In  ratpect  of  mnfmce  a  leaf  it 
flat,  pittmmh  601. 
■BMNyth,  giakrum^  ib. 
sbiniDg,  fii<ufcfm,  ib. 
ladd,  ibMMiMMy  ib. 

CODVCX,   CMWCMMt,  lb. 

coocaw,  eoncmmmf  ib. 
cbasBelled,  cotui/MwIafMMi,  ib. 
kadcd,  cartMrfimi,  60t. 
fbiTowed,  Mflnifwm,  ib. 
•treaked,  wirwium^  ib. 
navel-like,  umbUicmtumf  ib. 
folded,  pkeatvmt  ib. 
waved,  trndblBfiim,  ib. 
wridUed,  nf^vmmi,  ib. 
blistered,  iuUatum,  ib. 
•cabrous,  Mo^ncm,  ib. 
rough,  wperMWy.ib. 
warty,  vemtcofumf  ib. 
pustular,  ptqnUonamt  608. 
mnricated,  ivMO'tcatem,  ib. 
prickly,  «ciMMa<MM»  tb. 
acnleated,  4Mrv4M<MN,  ib. 
bitpid,  kufnAmif  ib. 
hirsute,  AtrMc/mn,  ib. 
bristly,  Mttotmn^  ib. 
strigose,  ttrigonmh  ib. 
bearded,  (arfta/tim,  ib. 
In  respect  of  jmbescmie. 


hairy,  ytfeeiwi,  604. 
shaggy,  tfiUomm,  ib. 
silky,  Mnceum,   ib. 
downy,  lonun/sMait,  ib. 
woolly,  lanatumf  ib. 
floccnlent, /tfccomiM,  ib. 
starred,  tiellatnw^   ib. 
From  flamdHUUion, 

glandular,  glattdmionmh  ^OS, 
dotted,  jnmetatumt  ib. 
'  viscid,  vUeidum,  ib. 
hoary,  tuoflemim,  ib. 
mealy, /artNosams,  ib. 
In  respect  of  eoUmr, 

coloured,  coforofsms,  606. 
variegated,  variegm^tmy.  ib. 
blotched,  maculatump  ib. 
soned,  •onatwn^  ib. 
•  In  cb7»M,  the  ooloQr  is 
sordid,  jorrfwfcii,  506. 
intense^  ifUeunu,  ib. 
full,  Miltdvftw,  ib. 
pale,  palHduty  ib. 
diluted,  dihahut  ib. 
«•  In^AMfeitis 

olive,  o^Kvaoncx,  506. 
sea-green,  glaums,  ib. . 
B.  CompoNMifleAvesare 

simply  compounded,  os«ii^on/a,  61 9. 
doubly  compounded,   decomposiia^ 

ib. 
much   compounded, .  ^^i^mi  deeom^ 

potita,  ib. 
The  tiaqUff  comjmuul  leaves  are 
temate,  termtttf  619..' 
quadrinate,  {nMM£rtiMifa>  630. 
ipiinate,  9iMi^a^:|b. 
fingered,  dtgiimin,  lb. 

var.  mMUtfidMittuy  ib. 
umbellate,  Mnft^^ate,  ib. 
yoked,  conjmgatmt'  i\. . 

var.  hiptgmi  ib; 
pinnate,  pimrntm,  ib. 

var.  a.  iMn^-jmutalcty  521. 
6.  tMfMtt'riMmtiila,  ib. 

c.  ctrroto-jifiMtala,  ib. 

d.  lfna0-pinM^%  699. 

e.  ofp^tiU-pmntiUti^ '^ 
/.  oilAnmil^iii^fMtNiiiila,   ib. 

^.  tfil«mf|><e^jMiMMi<«,   ib. 
A.  arii^uiaie-fiinnMim,  ib. 
t.  ptHHoia,    ybitolw    ifecre- 

sctMiibut,.  638. 
A.  vetticiUaio^jnHnata^  5«8. 
rertebrated,  vertebrata,  6«6. 
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The  titmbfy  compounded  are 

twice  pairedy  kigemmatai  593. 

thrice  paired^  tergemintUa^  584. 

twice  ternate,  bitematm,  594. 

doubly  pinnate^  bipitmata,  594. 

conjugated  and  pinnate,  conjugata- 
pinnatm,  594. 

ternate  and  pinnate,    temait^pifir 
nata,  594. 

digitated  and  pinnate,  dtgitatarpin- 
natOf  ib. 
The  nfuch  compounded  are 

thrice  ternate,  tritemata,  595. 

triply  pinnate,  tripimuitaf  S^6,, 
In  sub0tance  the  Ijcaf  is 

membranoiji8,  membr^taeeumy  510. 

chaff-like,  ^caruuvm,  511. 

chartaceous,  cAar^acevm,  511. 

leathery,  coriaceum,  511. 

rigid,  rigidum,  511. 

fleshy,  camosumt  511. 

succulent,  ntccuientnmf  511. 
In  productions  it  is 

spioe-bearing,  opin^erum,  541. 

leaf-bearing, /o/ti^<TW9»f  541. 

flower-bearing,  y?or(^erti»»,  541. 

plant-bearingy. /»'o/^i'<»t(m,  541. 

D.  General  Appendages:     these 

comprehend, 
i.  Glands,  glanduke,  698. 
ii.  Pubescence,  pubescentia,  637. 
iii.  Thorns,  spina,  647. 
ir.  Prickles,  aculei,  649. 
T.  Props,  ^Ara,  659. 
Ti.  Foliaceous    appendages,   appendi- 

cult  foliacei, 
Tii.  Anomalies,  anomali, 
I,  Glands,  glanduke,  are 
internal, 
external. 
Internal  glands  are, 
Sp.  1.  the  follicular  gland,  ^. /otft- 
cularis,  630. 
External  glands  are 
sessile, 
pediculated. 
*  The  «e9M/^.  comprehend 
Sp.  1.  the  simple  papillary  gland,  g» 
papillaris  simples,  639. 

var.  glandula  lenticttlaris,  633. 
9.  compound   papillary,    papilla' 
rum  composita,  633. 
3.  scaly,  squamosa,  634. 
**  The  pediculated. 


Sp.  1 .  the  cop-shaped,    cfothiformis, 
635. 
9.  —  knob-shaped,     clav^ormis, 
636. 

3.  —  stipitate,  stipitata,  636. 

4.  —  branched,  ramma,  636. 

ii.  Pubescence,      pubescentia,     com- 
prehends 
hairs,  /itVt,  638. 

bristles,  setof,  638.  ^ 

A  hair  is, 

Sp.  1.  Simple,  pilus  simplex,  639'. 
var.  a.  awl-shaped,  subulaius,  640. 
6.  hooked,  Aamotus,  ib. 
c.  gland-bearing,  glandulosus, 
ib.  .  .. 

9.  compound,  jM7»^cof»/»onh<#,  640. 
var.  a.  feathery,  phtmosus,  ib. 
5.  branched,  ramosuf,  ib. 
c.  starlike,  steUatus,  ib. 
The  bristle  is, 

Sp.  1.  Simple,  ^to  simplex,  GAl* 
var.  a.  awl-shaped,    ncdufate, 
649. 
5.  spindle-shaped,  fusiform 
mis,  643. 
9.  compound,  M/a  com/ion7a,  643. 
▼ar.  a.  forked,  >%irc«r^a,  644. 

b,  fasciculated,      fascicuf 

lata,  ib. 
iii.  Thorns,  spinte,  are, 
Sp.  1.  Simple,  spina  simplex,  647. 
var.  solitary,  solitaria,  ib. 
9.  compound,  spina  composita,  ib. 
var.  a.  forked,  bipartita,  648. 
5.  three-pronged,     tripar- 
tita,  ib. 

c.  branched,  romora,  ib. 
In  situation  thorns  are 

terminal,  temUnales,  648. 
axillary,  axillares,  ib. 
superaxillary,  superaxillares,  ib. 
subaxillary,  inferaxillares,  ib. 
iv.  Prickles,  acu/et,  649. 
Sp.  1.  straight,  recti,  650. 
9.  curved,  curvi,  ib. 
var.  a.  inpurvif  ib. 
5.  recurvi,  ib.  ^ 
3.  spiral,  circinnati,  ib. 
In  composition  they  are 
in  pairs,  genUnati^  650. 
palmated,  palmati,  ib. 
V.  Props, /k^a,  comprehend 
•  tendrils, 'C^At,  653. 
**  claws,  elaviculi,  656. 
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Madden,  mmpmUm,  661. 
bookt,  AcNMy  669. 
The  tendril  it, 

Sp.  1.  SuDple»  cirrkmt  nmplest  660. 
«.  oooipoond,  comporihu,  ib. 
▼ar.  «.  bifid,  ftjfEflhtf,  ib. 
6.  trifi^,  iri/Uhut  ib. 
c.  branched,  rawonw,  ib. 
ImtfuelioM  tbc  tendril  it 
aaillarj,  mxiUariSf  653. 
rabaiillary,  tubasiUarU,  ib. 
lateral,  lateraiU,  ib. 
opposite,  oppa$iti/oKtiSf  ib. 
pctiolar,  peiiolaris,  ib. 
foliar,  yWMTw,  ib. 
In  HrectioH : 
conTohite,  roNfefa/Mt,  656. 
revolate,  rtvolmtus,  ib. 
••  The  cilev  it, 
Sp.  1.  cirrbal,  cirriformu,  656. 

8.  radicular,  rudici/ormUf  ib. 
*«*  the  bladder,  amjmila,  661. 
••••  the  book,  haimu,  669, 
▼i.  FoUaceouM  appendages  9i^f 
Sp.  1.  the  stipule,  «r»>«Ai,  669. 
In  daratUm  it  is 

fugacious, /ii^a«-,  66S, 


deddnoos,  decidna,  669, 
persuteaty  perHsiens^  ib. 


In 

solitary,  toUiaria,  664. 

twin,  gemtnoj  ib. 
In  subMtance  : 

Iffjt  foUaceaf  664. 

membranous,  membroMocea,   tb. 

cbafFolike,  scariata,  ib. 
In  tiinatum : 

lateral,  lateralis^  665. 

intermediate,  intermedUt^  ib. 

embradng,'  amptexans,  ib. 

sheathing,  tw^^wa,  ib. 
▼ar.  hfpocraterifcrmUi  ib. 

marginal,  marginaUsy  ib. 

intofoliaceoos,  iMA^i;^b^^a(:ea,  ib. 

extrafolxaceons,  extreftUmeea^   ib. 
9.  The  Imurte,  hraetea^  667. 

rar.  a.  spathe,  spatAa,  ib. 

6.  involucre,  utvolKcrKMS,  ib. 
8.  The  pitcher,  aacidhan^  669. 

Sp.  I.  caulinar,  cowlimnn,  ib. 
9.  fotiar,  epipJi^tan,  679. 
S.  peduncular,      pedtmcmlttre, 
684. 
▼ii.  anomalous,  anorme*,  685. 
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A. 

Aerial,  application  of  the  term  to  leaves,  628. 
JE»cala9  Hippocastmwmy  stracture  of  its  gems,  463.' 
A^yt  AmericoHOy  its  foliar  apertures,  611,  616, 
Agoatino  Mandirola,  extract  from  bis  treatise,   545. 
Air,  a  component  of  soils,  218. 

▼itiated  by  vegetating  roots,  219.  . 

^—  kind  of,  contained  in  hollow  stems,  424*. 
Alburnum,  its  character,  886. 

' changes  into  hard  wood,  387. 

— hardens  when  a  tree  is  barked,  837. 

simple  hardening  of,  does  not  constitute  wood,  838. 

■  formation  of  the,  840. 

■  '  dies  when  exposed  to  the  air,  354, 

—  is  a  reservoir  of  proper  juice  in  winter,  856. 

— —  loses  its  irritability  on  becomings  wood,  366. 
AlgjE  are  propagated  by  the /TTt^M^o,  450. 
Alienated  leaves,  their  character,  628. 
Alqp,  its  leaf  has  few  pneumatic  apertures,  618. 

soccoirina,  its  proper  juice  affords  a  dye,  118. 

-  mode  of  its  growth,  206. 

'     '  structure  of  its  leaf,  662. 

verrucoga,  form  of  its  cuticular  meshes,  606. 

Althaea  offidnaH^^  structure  of  its  root,  489. 

Annual  herbaceous  roots,  structure  of,  431. 

— —  'zones  of  wood,  origin  of,  338.       ^ 

Annular  vessels,  their  characters,  82. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  is  odorous  only  when  dried,  631, 

Apertures,  foliar,  608. 

-^— —  their  varieties,  6o9. 

■  their  size  and  number,  613. 

— :: are  the  exhaling  oigans  of  leaves,  610,  619. 

'         are  the  respiratory  oigans,  62 1 , 
Aphis,  iU  lateral  propagation,  467. 
Appendages,  enumeration  of,  628. 
Aquatic  plants,  structuro-of  their  foliar  parenchyma,  696. 

.  the  leaves  have  no  pneumatic  sliu,  608. 

Arctium  Itg^pa,  structure  of  its  root,  43^. 

'    "  has  the  largest  leaf  of  any  British  plant,  646. 

ArgUlaceous  earth,  its  effects  in  soils,  214. 
Ascidium  of  Cephalotus>o//»cuAirw,  670, 
^—  Nepenthes  DutiUaioria,  672. 
Atropa  BtlladonjM,  structure  of  its  root,  489. 
2 
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B. 
BanyiB  Inc,  «  remurkable  oim^  198. 

JJarday,  Dr.  hb  opinion  respecting  the  oelb  of  honeycomb,  878. 
Bark,  ttnictnie  of  tbe»  817. 

lepiodaetion  of  the»  848.. 

Beilej  indicates  a  poor  soil,  when  it  hsa  long  roots,  S84. 

Bmrr,  Mr.  /hmctt,  his  opinion  of  the  caticle,  600. 

fftmkin,  CoMpefi  first  described  the  potatoe,  97. 

Bemtvoist  M,  de^  his  opinion  respecting  the  medallarytnbe,  867. 

Biennial  herbaceoos  rooU,  stmcture  of,  843. 

BterkMne,  his  definition  of  a  plant,  49. 

Botuui,  bis  reautf'ks  on  absorption  by  leaves,  617. 

Botany,  deriTation  of  the  term,  9. 

—  its  antiquity,  6. 

— ■  its  utility  to  medicine,  19. 

,,  its  utility  to  agriculture,  98. 

^—  its  impoitance  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  99. 

Brmdky,  Mr.  his  theory  of  grafting,  897. 

Branch,  origin  of  the,  884. 

•  organisation  of  its  germ  in  the  bud,  886. 

•  is  fully  fbkmed  when  protruded  from  the  bud,  888. 
.  origin  of  the  adventitious,  891. 

— .—  buds,  when  formed,  895. 

■  ■  —  remain  latent,  898. 

■  progress  of  its  germ,  when  it  is  not.cTolved,  408. 
Branching,  iU  theory  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  404. 

■  new  theory  of#  89l-'*^05« 

Brwtfekf  the  restorer  of  the  science  of  Botany  in  Europe,  10. 

Bryonia  a/6a,  structure  of  its  stem,  414.    . 

...— ^—  iUstem  contains  three  kinds  of  vessels,  419. 

Buds,  supposed  by  Darwin  to  have  a  sensorium,  876. 

^—  origin  of,  485 — 895. 

-»—  contain  the  germs  of  future  branches,  386. 

.-^—  theory  of  their  formation,  891. 

.^^  do  not  proceed  from  the  albumous  vessels,  398. 

«— .-.  branch,  when  formed,  395. 

..^—  are  distinct  individuals,  895. 

—  stem,  when  formed,  395. 

—  effects  of  temperature  on,  899. 
Bulbs,  how  to  distinguish  firmn  tubers,  165. 
.i—  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment,  ib, 

■  are  hybemacola,  165. 

«— ^-  are  the  lateral  progeny  of  the  plant,  1(55.   .   . 
-.i— -  are  exhausted  in  {Hoducing  the  4tem  and  leaves,  169. 
i—^- .are  subterraneous  buds,  187.. 

—  scales  of,  can  produce  new  bulbs,  170* 

— .^.  flowering,  the  last  of  the  natural  series,  187. 

■  their  vessels  may  be  iotjecled,  161. 

■  their  spiral  vessels  are  eaaBy  delved,  184. 

■  new  leaf,  are  the  lateral  progeny  of  the  old  bulbs,  188. 

■  new,  soHMtimes  fbnUed  within  the  old,  181. 
.  caulinar,  structure  of,  458.  v .  i 

■  ■■  erroneously  regarded  as  Ktoms  by  Linn«us>  453. 
I  produce  leaves  only,  MK 

BuUunrd  detected  tha^^eeds  of  Inogi,  459. 
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C. 

Cactus,  ttructare  of  its  foliar  cells,  591. 
Cdpsalpintts  first  classed  plants,  11. 
Calcareous  eartb,  its  use  in  soils,  2 IS. 

■too  mncb,  injurious  in  soils,  dl4. 
Calla  ^/At<>^tca,  structure  of  its  leaf,  S8B. 
Caloric,  a  part  in  soils,  931. 
Cambium,  341. 

Camerarws  first  proved  the  sexuality  of  plants,  1 2. 
Canna  Jndica,  structure  of  its  leaf,  566. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  present  in  soils,  220. 
Carbonated  bydrogen  gas,  formed  in  soils,  220. 
Carex  arenaria^  utility  of,  1 98. 
Caterpillar,  its  tenacity  of  life,  62. 
-^— ^— —  frozen,  lives  after  it  i»  tbawed>  476. 
Caudex,  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  129. ' 

structure  of,  in  dicotyledons,  406.'" 
Cells,  how  those  of  the  pith  are  formed,  872. 
*-—  symmetrical  arrangement  of,  in  some  annual  roots,  482. 
—  some  have  transverse  slits  in  their  sides,  482. 

longitudinal,  in  some  roots,  are  valvular,  488. 

-—^  lateral  communication  of,  595. 
-—^  their  sides  are  double,  324. 
Cellular  integument,  its  character,  3^1. 
is  the  seat  of  colour^  322. 


•  texture,  its  nature,  71* 

•  pores,  their  existence  doubtftil,  ,826. 


Cephalotusyo^tctf/iam,  itsascidium,  670. 
Ckaptalf  his  experiments  on  the  proper  juice,  120. 
^Cherry  tree,  method  of  obtaining  a  clean  stem  of  a,  894. 
Cbicorium  eiufma,  structure  of  its  stem,  421, 
Cissus  hederactay  structure  of  its  claw,  657. 

■  mode  by  which  it  adheres  to  walls,  ih. 

Coffee  ^rabica,  peculiarity  of  its  foliar  glands,  681. 
Collet,  part  so  named  by  the  French  Botanists,  408. 
Comparetti  noticed  the  interstitial  cellular  spaces,  591. 
Components,  general,  of  the  vegetable  body,  69.   ' 
Concentric  layers,  their  character,  831. 

•       their  numbers  declare  the  age  of  a  tirec,  886. 
Conium  maculatum,  structure  of  its  stem,  424. 
Corona,  part  so  named  by  Hill,  858. 
Cortex,  of  solid  monocotyledonous  stems,  801. 

of  dicotyledonous  stems,  317. 

Cotyledon  calj^ctnum,  structure  of  its  leaf,  ^48.  ' 
Citbber  Burr,  account  of,  198. 
Culm,  anatomy  of  its  knots,  812. 

—  use  of  the  cellular  matter  of  its  knots,  814. 
Cuticle,  structure  of  that  of  the  stem,  818. 

— r is  annually  renewed,  821. 

— —  structure  of  that  of  the  leaf,  600. 
is  not  renewed  on  the  leaf,  98. 

—  structure  of  its  inner  layers  602. 
Cuticnlar  meshes  are  formed  by  lymphatics,  604. 

'  diversities  of  their  forms,  606. 

•  their  tizes,  606. 

—————.  always  parallelograms  over  costse,  606. 
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Cribtilbni  vcttdt,  thdr  chMriwtor,  81. 
C|ctoM«i  JTimf  w.  pccQliarHy  of  its  root,  185. 

D. 

Z)Iv«whIH.  tMigbttlMtpltfitoanMiitieiitbeii^  44. 
«^-^-^—  nippoMt  eocb  joiot  of  %ht  culm  an  inditidaoly  310. 
.—^'-^  tMiglit  thai  the  tpind  vcsselt  carry  flnids,  866 

.— oootiderad  the  tpiral  vcmcU  abMrbcoto,  ib. 

*  nippoact  each  IwdpOMcaset  a  tcotorimny  876. 
.  hn  o|iiiiioo»of  the  om  of  the  pitli  erroneoiiSy  375. 

....—.-.  hi*  poetical  tboory  regarding  annatare,  651. 
Dmims  €«rvta,  gtractnreof  iU  root.  485. 
DMy,  Sir  H.  kb  ranarkt  on  the  heat  of  soils,  891. 

on  tlia  fertility  of  a  soil  in  East  1/ythian,  9t2. 

DeetmdM*  oonatden  the  cntide  a  compound  body,  660. 


>  noticed  the  coticular  apfrtnrm,  607. 
his  remarks  on  foliar  transpirations,  618. 


Dedivity,  cflbcto  of,  on  trees,  %6S. 
/WtaloMMt,  bis  arrangement  of  stems,  889. 

connderad  the  cuticle  a  compound  body,  599. 
J}e9iif  his  malignity  demonstrated,  I8t. 
Dicotyledoiis,  structure  of  their  leaves,  579. 
«^-^-^—    structure  of  their  stems,  815. 
Dionoa  mmtdpmU,  its  singular  appendage,  685. 
MMmcmidUt  bis  linowledgc  of  plants,  8. 
Direction  of  roots,  199. 
■  deriations  from  the  natural,  904. 

Disksof  the  leaf,  481. 
Divergent  layers,  808. 

-  are  not  processes  of  the  pitb,  885. 
Draeena,  its  mode  of  growth,  805. 

— _.  has  apuMcfanw  viinle  in  the  axilla  of  every  leaf,  306. 
Du  Hmmelt  his  opinion  regarding  fibrils,  199. 
,..._-  believed  the  liber  changed  to  alburnum,  898. 
.-..^—  hisogiDion  regarding  the  formation  of  wood,  389. 
— ..^—  flnt  noticed  the  reproduction  of  bark,  847. 
.-._^—  his  opinion  regarding  branches,  890. 
.-..^—  considered  the  cuticle  a  simple  body,  659. 

E. 
Earth,  general  components  of,  918. 

■  vegetable,  906.  ,     „     « 

KUit*  Mr.  his  opinion  respecting  the  communication  of  cells,  378. 
..-— —  supposed  that  the  glands  in  Dionoea  were  the  seat  of  its   irritability, 

686. 
Entira  vessels,  their  character,  80. 
Epitemis,  its  character,  98. 
^^  is  destitute  of  vessels,  96. 

-  the  old,  is  pushed  outwards,  98. 

uaesof  the,  99. 

,  is  a  distinct  mvan,  lOl. 

F. 
Ferruginous,  in  so^ls,  915. 
Tibrils  are  annual  productions,  180,  907,  419. 

_.  are  the  absorbing  mouths  of  the  root,  186,  906.  

,  structure  of  the,  410. 

Ficut  e/iult«i,  beautiful  foliation  of,  470, 
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Ficnt  Indicaf  a  remarkable  tree»  198^ 

Final  causes,  conclasioos  drawn  frwa,  661. 

Foliation,  469. 

Fimiana  sapposed  be  saw  globules  in  tbe  proper  juice,  1 19. 

Footstalk,  a  part  of  tbe  leaf,  480. 

Forest  trees,  suggestions  regarding  tbeir  stems,  894. 

Fnngi,  structure  of  tbeir  stems,  «99. 

—  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  goiigyli,  461 . 

•       G. 

Oartner,  bis  definition  of  tbe  propago,  450. 
-  bis  definition  of  tbe  gongylus,  451. 

Gardeners^  tbeu*  method  of  obtaining  a  clean  Cberry  tree^tem,  894. 
Gaultberia  odoraia  is  odorous  only  in  its  recent  stat^  631. 
Gay  Luttac^  bis  experiments  on  regetable  secretions,  198. 
Gems  are  found  on  tubers,  168.  . 

—  tbeir  structure,  463. 

— >—  a  knowledge  of  tbem  is  useful  to  tbe  garden^,  466. 

contain  tbe  rudiments  of  tbe  brancb,  885. 

'—^  origin  of,  884. 

—  are  distinct  individuals^  386. 

Gtrardey  bis  account  of  tbe  truncated  root,  133.  , 

Germ,  is  at  first  an  isolated  speck,  897*  ^ 

—  bow  it  is  evolved,  897. 
Glands,  definition  of,  629. 

'  classification  of,  635. 

Glandular  texture,  its  character,  88. 

Oleichen,  ^Fon,  supposed  the  cuticular  apertures  were  glands,  607. 

Gramineous  plants,  tbe  vascular  system  of  tbeir  leaves,  561.  , 

Grew,  Dr.  first  described  tbe  root  of  tbe  Primrose,  1 88. 

believed  tbat  the  liber  changed  into  alburnum,  898. 

^— — -  supposed  tbat  tbe  spiral  vessels  exist  in  perfect  wood,  860. 
»— ^—  first  suggested  tbat  tbe  spiral  vessels  convey  sap,  865. 
— —  bis  opinion  ri^arding  tbe  pith,  876. 

" —  denleid  tbe  inosculation  of  vessels  in  plants;  581. 

considered  tbe  cuticle  a  simple  body,  599. 

.  noticed  the  cuticular  apertures,  607. 

Guettard,  M.  bis  classification  of  glands  objectionable,  680. 
Gum,  its  components,  123. 

H. 
Hairs  are  not  absorbing  organs,  647. 
-^-^  some  of  tbem  are  excretory  ducts,  688. 
Haies,  Dr.  bis  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  wood,  388. 

bis  opinion  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  pith,  875. 

Holler,  Baron,  bis  extraordinary  acquirements,  18.~ 
Hedwig  maintainedtbat  spiral  vessels  exist  in  wood,  860. 
— — — -  "detected  sap  in  tbe  spiral  vessels,  865.    > 

— —  bis  opinion  of  the  cuticular  mesbes,  694. 
— »-—  hkd  seen  tbe  cuticular  apertures,  607* 
,   Helleborus  iHger,  peculiarity  of  its  foliar  cells,  588. 
viridUf  character  of  its  foliar  cells,  598« 
Heterophyllous  plants,  their  characters,  527* 
Hill,  Mr.  Daniel,  bit  experiments  on  roots,  220. 
Hill,  Dr.  first  noticed  the  jnedullary  sbeatb,  858. 
'  bis  examination  of  buds  partial,  400. 
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HiU^  Dr.  hbopUiMAof  thcorifio  of  the  bnuicb,  401. 


WitfU^mUgmnti  ttmctara  of  iUsten,  «98. 

Jte«9  Dr.  MppoMd  that  the  UberdMUBset  into  sllMimnin,  839. 

to  cjiporliifti  to  pro»o  ^  tnuttmntition  of  the  liber,  8S9. 


Hoja  MTMM,  ttmctnre  of  Hs  \mi,  690. 

Hi  cntiealar  ^ilm,  905. 

BmmkOdt,  Borm,  mde  kbItmuc  esperiaMiiti  on  plants,  4&. 
HTbcmaeola,  adhiitlonort  448. 
^— -^— —  ftmrkindiof,  460. 
— —  are  latent  fngtny,  449. 

I. 
Ii^fbeting  plantt,  method  of«  7t. 
Inner  barli,  Ht  rdatiTe  situation,  896. 
^— -^^-  its  stmeturc,  8S7. 
Inorganic  hodies  form  a  diviaion  of  nature,  40. 
Iris  ^imowif,  tto  foliar  cellf,  691 . 
Jwmgim,  his  menu,  11. 
■  his  definition  of  aphnt,  41. 

Jmruu,  M.  his  opinion  of  the  cnticular  meshes,  604. 
JuuieUf  opinion  of  his  woihs,  87. 

K. 
Keiikt  the  Re?.  Mr.  his  anatomical  arrangement  of  stems,  290. 

his  opinion  regarding  the  celtuUr  integument  objection- 


able, 8M. 


•  his  opinion  regarding  the  divergent  layers,  335. 

•  bis  opinion  regarding  the  proper  j  nice,  850. 

>  snpposes  the  spiral  ressels  convey  both  air  and  sap,  366. 
bb  theory  of  the  nse  of  tbe  pith,  376. 
considers  the  cuticle  a  simple  body,  599. 


JiTteper,  M.  supports  the  double  character  of  the  cellular  partitions,  373. 
— —  his  obsenrations  on  tbe  sap  Tessels  of  tbe  Gourd,  497. 
^— —  supposes  there  is  a  transmutation  of  vessels,  435. 
— — *— —  notices  the  interstitial  cellular  spaces,  591. 
»-^.^.^—  considers  that  the  cuticle  is  a  simple  body,  599. 
Knig^kif  Mr.  his  opinions  regarding  fibrils,  199. 
-— — —  his  experiments  on  tuberiferoos  roots,  158. 
■  bis  experiments  on  the  direction  of  roots,  904. 

— ^^—  doubts  whether  fibrils  be  annual  productions,  208. 
— ^—  his  opinions  regarding  green  manure  obfectionable,  936. 
his  theory  of  the  fonnation  of  wood,  849. 


—  proves  that  alburnum  is  not  transmuted  liber,  849. 

—  some  points  in  his  theory  objectionable,  350. 

—  his  experiments  on  the  pith,  375^ 

—  his  theory  of  the  ^origin  of  bods  erroneous,  398. 
grafted  successfully  on  the  tendril  of  a  Vine,  666. 


Knobs,  formation  of  those  fonnd  on  the  root,  449. 
Arscier,  M.  his  opinion  of  the  cnticular  meshes,  604. 

L.  , 
Lactnca  »miwa,  stmcture  of  its  stem,  491. 
Latbrsea  squatHoria,  its  scales,  14£. 

Lathyrus  odorahu,  knobs  are  sometimes  found  on  its  roots,  449. 
Layers,  concentric,  of  the  wood,  331. 
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L.eayes,  eitential  for  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  ■temiy  S4€. 

■  — their  state  in  the  bud,  448. 

—  their  evolution  from  the  bqd,  469. 

■  are  to  gems  what  flowers  arc  to  frait,  475. 

—  characters  of,  when  growing  under  water,  581. 
division  of  their  parts,  481. 

—  proliferous,  their  structure,  548. 
vascular  system  of,  648. 

■  skeleton,  how  formed,  548. 

■  cellular  system  of,  586. 

Leontodon  TVirajroctnn^  structure  of  its  root,  487. 
Ltcuwenhoek  had  noticed  the  interstitial  cellular  spaces,  691. 
Liber,  its  structure,  837. 

■  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  828, 
——  its  importance  in  grafting,  838. 

Lichens  are  sud  to  be  propagated  by  the  propago,  460. 

Licuala  spinosa,  size  of  its  leaf,  646. 

Ligneous  fibre,  components  of,  134. 

— — -  stems  are  not  all  perennial,  433. 

Lilies  resemble  the  Palms  in  their  growth,  806. 

Lilium  nqftrhmn,  the  attachment  of  its  young  bulb,  174. 

caudidumf  structure  of  its  leaf,  568. 

—————  its  cuticular  meshes,  605. 
Lime,  its  use  as  a  manure,   388. 

Lindtatfj  Mr.  his  supposition  regarding  the  irritability  of  Mimosa    sensitiva^ 

875. 
lAnky  M.  his  opinion  regarding  the  structure  of  cells,  836. 
— — —  denies  the  existence  of  the  cuticular  pores,  878. 

■'  his  theory  of  the  cuticular  meshes  objectionable,  604. 
LimuBus,  biographical  sketch  of,  14. 
— — — —  his  definition  of  a  plant,  48. 
fell  into  an  error  regarding  soils,  311. 

.  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood  erroneous,  888. 

'  his  theory  of  the  use  of  the  pith,  875.' 
— — —  bis  definition  of  a  gland  objected  to,  638. 
— —  objections  to  his  definition  of  the  hair,  688. 
Liriodendron  Tulipiferay  its  beautiful  foliation,  478. 
Ijudwig,  his  definition  of  a  plant,  43.  ■ 

M. 

Magnesian  earth,  its  effect  in  soils,  315. 

"  whra  calcined  u  hurtful  to  plants,  384. 

Malpighi,  believed  in  the  transmutation  of  liber,  839. 
— — —  his  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  the  pith,  876. 

considered  the  cuticle  a  simple  body,  699. 

■  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  thomt,  648. 
Malpighia,  pecuUar  bristle  on  the  leaves  of,  648. 
Manures,  in  what  manner  their  effects  are  produced,  38?. 
MBTcbsatitk  polymorpha,  structure  of  its  leaf,  650. 
—————— —  its  cuticular  apertures,  607. 

.  Medicine,  Botany  useful  in,  19. 
Medulla,  its  characters,  866. 
— .  its  fortn  r^^ated  by  circumstances,  •  867. 
— —  varies  in  diameter  in  the  same  Stem,  868. 

■  peculiarity  of,  in  the  Walnut  tree,  868. 
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Mednllft,  pccnltuiftyofy  in  MifiioliM,  36B. 
•^— -—  Taiics  in  cotoar  in  cUfferent  plants^  870. 
— —  chftracter  of  iU  celliy  870. 

^ —  dittinctiont  of  the,  staled  by  M.  Anbeit  da  Pelit  Tbodtn,  37 1 . 
-^-^—  the  mcmbimne  fonnlng  its  csdis  it  dooble,  372. 
— — —  iu  oellt  commonicftte  by  pores,  878. 

—  ia  nte  to  the  plant,  874. 

-i^-^—  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  on  the,  875. 

'      new  theory  of  iU  use,  877. 
— — «  its  Innetions  soon  cease,  378. 
— — —  is  never  obliterated  in  the  sound  stem,  880. 

is  never  converted  into  wood,  881. 
Medullary  sheath,  its  character,  857. 
^— — ^—  vessels  of  the,  858. 
— — — ^—  ceils  of  the,  859. 
»— — ^— -  the  arranfemenl  of  its  vessels  is  regulated  by  drcunstantct^ 

3*1. 
Membranous  texture,  70. 

Mesembryanthemum  dMbriforme^  structure  of  its  leaf,  583. 
MicheliuB  detected  the  seeds  of  Fungi,  451. 
Midrib  of  the  leaf,  480. 
Mirbel,  his  opinion  of  vegetable  life,  45. 
■  his  remarks' on  fibrils,  s67. 

—  considers  the  cellular  integument  glandular,  338. 
■  believes  in  the  transmutation  of  liber,  SS9. 

— — —  considers  the  cuticle  a  simple  body,  599. 
— —  his  opinion  of  the  cnticular  meshes,  604. 
Monocotyledons,  structure  of  their  leaves,  559. 
Mosses  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  57. 
Musa  Mptenftan,  sixe  of  its  leaf,  596. 

N. 
Nerium  oletuukr,  structure  of  its  foliar  cuticle,  607. 

I  ita  foliar  apertures,  61«,  616, 

Nettle,  structure  of  its  sting,  648. 
NickolU,  Franci*,  prepared  skeleton  leaves,  549. 

O. 
(Eder  began  the  Flora  Danica,  18. 
Olive  oil,  iu  componento,  198. 
Organic  bodies,  4 1 . 
Osculum  scutiforme  ovatum,  60{f. 
annulare,  610. 


annularci,  610. 
quadrilaterale,  611. 


Oxygene  gas,  a  healthy  stimulus  to  roots,  990. 
Oxygenous  portion  of  the  air  is  vitiated  by  roots,  919. 

P. 
Palms,  structure  of  their  stems,  994. 
— — —  their  mode  of  growth,  803. 
Papaver  MKmifenim,  structure  of  its  root,  489* 
Parenchyma  of  leaves,  ita  cellular  structure,  590. 
Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  structure  of  their  roots,  487. 
Perforated  vessels,  their  characters,  81. 
PeUole  is  a  part  of  the  leaf,  480. 
J*Hit  7^Aouurs,  his  observations  on  Dnu«na,  805. 
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Peiii  Thouars,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  wood,  362. 

-7 • ; of  the  diTei^ent  layen,  ass. 

Pha»eolusmf/^am,  stnicture  of  its  petiole,  577. 
Physiognomy  of  plants,  importance  of  attendiog'to  it,  855. 
Pbytology,  definition  of,  2.  ,  "»        ' 

Pith,  iU  characters,  S66. 

—  causes  which  form  its  cells  into  hexagons,  372. 

—  iU  use  to  the  plant,  874. 

—  is  not  the  Tegetable  brain,  374. 

—  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  on  it,  375. 

—  new  theory  of  its  use,  877. 

is  never  obliterated  in  a  sound  stem,  390. 

—  is  never  converted  into  wood,  381. 
Plant,  definition  of,  2. 

Plants,  bulbiferous,  seldom  ripen  their  seeds,  458. 

tnberiferoDs,  change  their  place  in  the  groood.  152. 

■•  vital  functions  of,  50. 
— — ^  consequences  of  propagating  those  from  warm  climates  by  sUps,  450. 
Platanns  onenialts,  its  gems  are  latent  during  summer.  460 
P/my,  his  limited  knowledge  of  plants,  8. 
Poa  triviaiu,  its  cuticuiar  meshes,  4*05. 
Polypi,  how  they  are  nourished,  48. 
Potatoe,  when  brought  to  Europe,  27. 
Prickle,  its  structure,  661^ 

Progeny,  lateral,  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  parent  449. 
Proper  juice,  the  vegetable  blood,    1 1 6. 
— — — —  is  sometimes  coloured,  117. 
'  effects  of  the  ahr  on, ,  118. 

"  ■  cannot  be  procured  quite  pure,  119. 

'•"■'  supposed  to  contain  globides,  119. 

-^— —  elementary  piteciples  of,  121.' 
Pubescenee  is  changed  by  climate  and  soil,  604,  646. 
— ^—  kinds  of,   638,  647. 
— — —  affords  specific  distinctions,  646. 
Pyrites,  iron,  in  laige  quantity  is  injurious  in  soils,  ^215. 

R.  .  . 

Radicles  have  no  medulla,  408. 

■  i^  the  root  originate  from  the  medullary  sheath,  409. 

— — ^  in  a  branch  laid  down,  spring  from  the  albumiUD,  409. 

always  form  a  right  angle  with  the  part  whence  they  isnie,  4 1 0 

.-. Radishes,  how  to  produce  them  early  and  laige,  185. 
Radix  filipendula,  mistake  regarding  it,  143. 
R^^  imagined  he  had  detected  globules  in  the  proper  juice,  1 1 9. 
RaieigA,  Sir  JfTalter,  did  not  bring  the  Potatoe  to  Europe,  27. 
Rannnculus  a^mtUU  has  two  kinds  of  leaves,  608. 
Batft  John,  his  character  as  a  Botanist,  11. 
Resin,  its  componenu,  123. 

Rhododendron /wnc^o/imi,  structure  of  its  foliar  glands,  634. 
R4M>ts  are  riot  nutritious  organs  in  all  plants,  127. 

filipendulons,  not  to  be  confounded  with  tuberiferous,  143 

■  appendages  of,  144. 

in  some  instances  absorb  nptriment  from  the  air,  190. 

—  some  change  their  place,  193. 

their  direction  always  opposite  to  that  of  rootlets,  195. 

— -  may  be  produced  on  the  stem  and  branches,  198. 
vol..  I.  ;bz 


I 
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RooU  an  aot  el—gmlioiti  of  the  radidet  f  04. 
-»—  tammvi  their  tapcrinf  foroi,  «oa. 
— —  dreaHMtaiMCs  change  their  natntal  chaneter,  «05. 
•^— —  anoaal,  m%y  heeooM  petcnnial,  t08. 
•^-—  are  the  moA  vital  partt  of  the  plaiit,  t09. 
-^^  eooreit  oiTKCtt  gat  into  cafbonic  add  gat,  f  19. 
•^— —  ecooooiical  aiee  of,  ta?. 
^— -  yiddMedieioa]  agents  and  dye  etofty  t37. 
— —  etroetnfe  of»  in  dieotyledooont  plantt,   40C. 
— i^—  eaate  to  elongate  when  the  apex  it  dettroyed,  408. 
^-^  herhaecom,  ttroctore  of,  431. 

^— •  annual,  which  accrete  a  milkj  jnioe,  thdr  etroctare,  43«. 
— *— »  MNoe  have  no  proper  vettelt,  433. 
Bahia  ffacienww,  ttraetvre  of  iU  ttca,  419. 
If,  a  cdehrated  Botanist,  18. 
stnKtnrs  of  its  stem,  §96. 
-«^  stnietnre  of  its  asednllarj  eells,  §97. 
JlspecA,  his  Mode  of  preparing  skdelon  leaves,  548. 

S. 
SaBbocos  wigrmt  uaJbamf  of  iU  leaf,  576. 
flap,  is  the  vegetable  chyle,  104. 
— —  ils  sendble  qualities  when  newly  drawn,  107. 
— —  fennents  when  kept,  108. 
^-*  sugar  extracted  froM  it,  108. 
— —  expsfiments  on  it,  109. 
«— *  cheaucal  constitnents  of,  116. 
— »  is  found  in  the  ascending  vessels  only,   1 16. 
— —  Feborier  erroneously  thought  it  was  iMUid  in  two  states,  1 16. 
«^^  dementary  prindplcs  of,  1§I. 
«^^  vessels  through  whif  h  it  is  raised  in  trees,  86§. 
Sap  vessels  vary  in  number  and  sise  in  the  same  stem,  4§7. 
-^^— —  are  all  punctured  in  annual  roots,  431. 
flwmeat,  its  character,  §63. 

J— sitir#,  M,id»9  oondders  the  cuticle  a  compound  body,  600. 
— — *— — ^»—  considers  the  cnticnlar  apertures  glands,  lt07. 
Scales  of  bulbs  possess  a  dutinct  vitality,  176. 
— ^-^— -«— —  can  produce  new  bulbs,  170. 
— **--  of  geoBs  differ  from  leaves,  466. 

resemble  seed  lobes,  466. 


SehmUeff  Professor,  bis  experiments  on  calcareous  soils,  §14. 

Secretioos,  enumeration  of,  1§§. 

^«^—  prindples  of,  l§d. 

SfusMir,  M.  bis  opinion  regarding  the  structure  of  cdls,  s§4. 

■        detected  sap  in  the  spiral  vessels,  365. 
SmrtrimUf  M.ji.  first  taught  the  art  of  makiog  skdeton  leaves,  548. 
SUidous  earths,  tbdr  effects  in  soils,  914. 
Smiihj  Sw  S,  J,  thinks  planU  are  sentient  beings,  43. 
^— — —  bis  opinions  regarding  fibrils,  199. 

— — >-  accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  andents  respecting  the  pitb, 
874. 
Soils,  general  remarks  on,  910. 
-«—  gcnerd  components  of,  §18. 

—  are  hot  and  cold,  §91. 

fertUity  of,  §99. 
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Soils,  effects  of  much  manure  on  them,  293. 

— -^  their  character  known  by  the  plants  growing^  on  them,  294. 

a  correct  knowledge  of  them  difficult  to  be  obtained,  995. 

—  method  of  analysing  them,  996, 
SphRgnnm  obtHsifnliumy  structure  of  its  leaf,  651. 
Spiral  vessels  are  not  found  in  old  wood,  360; 
— —  their  characters,  83. 

— —  contract  aud  dilate,  361. 

•— have  been  considered  broncbiae,  863. 

• —  Mr.  Knight's  opinions  respecting  them,  364. 

Sjtrengelf  his  remarks  on  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum,  651. 
Stems,  not  present  in  all  plants,  949. 

—  woody,  their  characters,  985. 
— —  herbaceous,   986. 

structure  of  those  which  consist  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  291 

monocotyledonous,  general  structure  of,  993. 

_ have  no  medullary  rays,  309. 

" solid,  their  structure,  994. 

hollow,  their  structure,  300.     ^ 


dicotyledonous,  general  structure  of,  315. 

""^ —  woody,  structure  of,  816. 

herbaceous,  structure  of,    413. 


^—  ligneous,  not  all  perennial,  499. 

— —  hollow  herbaceous,  structure  of,  498. 

Stem  buds,  when  they  are  formed,  896, 

$tipe,  structure  of  the,  804.  .  t  ^ 

Sucker,  analogy  to  the  leaf  gem  and  the  branch,  145.  '' 

Syringa  wtlgaru,  anatomy  of  its  leaf,  575. 

Systematic  Botany,  definition  of,  9. 

Temperature,  effects  of,  on  plants,  69. 
Tendrils,  structure  of,  654. 

— — varieties  of,  653. 

Thenard,  his  ezperimenU  on  the  vegetable  secretions,  193v* 

ThMphraatusy  his  knowledge  of  Botany,  7. 

Tkmnmig,  his  theory  of  the  use  of  the  pith,  396. 

Tooth  wort,  scales  of,  145. 

ToumeforU  his  character  as  a  Botanist,  12. 

Tradescantia  virginica,  structure  of  its  stem,  999. 

'  its  lateral  shoots,  809 . 

Trees,  increase  very  little  in  cold  summers,  887, 

— ^—  how  to  ascertain  their  age,  386. 

■  are  generally  barked  before  they  are  felled,  337. 

German  foresters  object  to  barking  them,  337. 

Treviramtt  noticed  the  interstitial  cellular  spaces,  591, 

"  his  remarks  on  foliar  transpiration,  618. 
Tubers    belong  to  the  stem  rather  than  to  the  root,  148. 

—  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment,  154. 
■   formation  of,  155. 

—  anatomy  of,  159. 

their  connexion  with  their  offsets,  161. 

——.  organization  of,  169. 

■  gems  on,  how  formed,   163. 

— — •  are  hybernacula,  164. 
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ytttUmt,  meelcbnt«d]MaBirt,  19. 
VmcoUt  teztnre,  75. 
..^-.^  l«y«r  of  the  bark,  M5. 
VcycteUe,  ikilmtioa  of  the,  49. 
— — —  tofpidity  of,  in  winter,  «6. 

.    glmnd,  definitioa  of  the»  6t7. 
— —  earth,  components  o4  91S. 
Vcgetablct,  they  poMcn  vitaUtf,  sa. 

—  Ktemble  animab  in  many  rctpeets,  89. 
■  are  not  tentieat  heioKiy  84. 

Vcnw'  fly-trap,  itt  linfolar  app^dage,  «85. 

Veronica  Cktammhys,  tti  pobcMenee  is  bifMnoot,  648. 

VeMolt,  Tarietietof,  in  the  Tcgetable,  79. 

«»—  entire,  their  ehaneter,  BO. 

— —  perforated,  Bl. 

— —  annular,  89. 

— — —  spiral,  88. 

«—  ringed  menibniioiia»  417* 

Vine,  pecniiarity  in  the  origin  ontibranchM,  889. 

^—  stmctora  of  its  rootlets,  409. 

Virginian  creeper,  its  ponmr  of  adhering  to  iqinght  liodica,  6ft6. 

Vitality,  Innetions  of  plants  that  depend  en  it,  58. 

W. 
Water  a  component  of  soils,  916. 
-i— -  too  mncb  of  it  is  ii^nrioos  to  plants,  916. 
Wheat,  stnictuie  of  its  stem,  800. 
WUUmaw,  his  opinion  regarding  fibrils,  199. 
— — —  states  the  prickle  to  be  vascular,  651. 
I  his  opinion  regarding  tendrils,  664. 

Wood,  relative  situation  of  it  in  stems,  89ft. 
^— •  exisU  in  a  hard  and  a  soft  state,  880. 

—  concentric  layers  of  the,  881. 
^— •  origin  of  the  annual  aones  of,  888. 
^^—  use  of  it  to  the  plant,  854. 

■       poiod  at  which  it  is  completely  indurated,  857. 

X. 

Xylophylla  bears  flowers  in  the  serratnres  of  its  leaves,  541. 

Y. 

Yueea  differs  firom  Palms  in  growth,  805. 

Z. 
Zea  Mays,  structure  of  iU  leaf,  557. 
I      its  GUticnlar  meshes,  605. 
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